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Page 217, Heading of Table Xx. ; for Wool read Wood. 
», 262, lines 14 and 22 (from bottom) ; for bushels read lbs. 
» 971, line 18 (from bottom) ; for satisfactory read unsatisfactory. 
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_ BEE-KEEPING IN RUSSIA. . 


A Report issued by the Russian Ministry of Crown Domains 
contains some interesting information relating to the progress of. 
bee-keeping in Russia in Europe. As early as the thirteenth 
century the production of honey and wax appears to haye been a 
prominent rural industry in the principality of Moscow. Indeed, 
apiculture was then regarded as of great importance to the 


economy of the country, and» the products of the bee-keeper 


Served not only for home consumption, but figured in the records 
of articles exported to Western Europe. In the sixteenth cen- 
tury, Russian wax is said to have been exported to England from. 
the White Sea. The trade flourished until the beginning of 
the eighteenth century, when the imposition of cer tain fiscal 
duties by Peter the Great led to a decline of the bee- “keeping 
industry. 

Tt seems that bee-culture is practised at the present time 
throughout European Russia and in many parts of Siberia, but 
it does not form an important branch of the occupations of the 
people. Some localities in Osetie and Abkhasia in the Caucasus, 


‘and in the government of Ufa form an exception, for in these 


districts bee-culture is the principal industry of a considerable 
number of the population; even there, however, neither honey 
nor beeswax is sees in quantities sufficient to meet the 
demand. 

Bees are bred in two different ways, Viz., 1n ime wild and 
domestic state. By the former method, their culture is very 
simple: a swarm of wild bees settles in the hollow of a tree, 
generally prepared beforehand in such a way as to facilitate 
the removal of the honey. Hollow pieces of timber are 
sometimes fastened to the trees, and the wild bees hive 
therein. Wild apiculture is practised to a large extent in the 
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governments of Kazan, Viatka, Perm, Ufa, and on the lower 
slopes of the Ural mountains, where extensive forests still 
exist. In these localities, bees are bred by the Slavonic and 
other Russian people. The culture of bees in modern hives 
is developed in the central non-Chernoziom, Beloroussk, and 
Litovsk governments. In the two latter regions, owing to the 
presence of a great number of lime trees, the best honey cailed 
lipovits (lime-tree honey) is produced. In the Chernoziom 
region, apiculture is principally developed in Little Russia and 
in the south-western governments, especially in Tchernigov, 
Poltava, and Ekaterinoslav. The industry has attained its 
greatest development in the southern part of the government 
of Tchernigov, near Batourin and Konotop. 

The peasant bee-keepers usually employ hives made of 
well-hollowed trunks. At the lower end, the hive is open and 
fixed to a piece of board. The upper end is sometimes the 
continuation of the trunk, and sometimes a separate attach- 
ment, made of wocd or of clay, which can be taken off when 
desirable. In the interior of these rude hives small crossbars 
are fixed to sustain the comb. 

Section hives are principally used by estate owners and 
amateurs. Improved beehives are, however, being intro- 
duced even among peasants, especially in the west and south- 
west of Russia, in the governments of Podolsk, Volynsk, and 
Vistula. Of the improved hives, the most popular are those 
made on the English and American systems, but others of 
Russian manufacture are also used. 

_ Artificial wax is comparatively a novelty in Russia, and is 
made in very small quantities. Very few persons manufacture 
it for sale. 


The sowing of melliferous flowers for bees is very little 
practised by ‘Russian bee- -keepers. The bees generally gather 
honey from the flowers in the surrounding fields and, in the 
neighbourhood of forests, from various trees, especially the lime. 
Buckwheat, which is cultivated all over Russia, especially 
on peasants’ farms, gives abundant and excellent material 
for honey. In the government of Tchernigoy, for example, 
buckwheat is the principal food for bees, and if that cereal 
fails the bees do not thrive. Generally the abundance -or 
scarcity of honey depends upon the condition of field crops, 
and upon the length of time the crops arein blossom. In seasons 
of drought, as-in the years 1890 and 1891, the bees -are 
artificially fed from the beginning of summer, and the yields of 
honey and wax are then very small. 


Honey and wax. are gathered in different ways. From the 
common hives they are taken out by killing the bees, or by a 
method called podreznot. By the first method all the bees in 
the hive are suffocated by smoke, and then the honey, the ~ 
wax, and the bees are raked out with a hook en masse- into 
receptacles. Honey extracted in this way, called sirtsevoi or 
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bochechnoi, cannot be immediately used for food, but it is 
first sent to factories to be prepared. By the second method 
which is used for procuring honey in the comb, the bees are 
first expelled, in a manner dependent upon the construction of 
the hive, and then the honey is extracted. Sometimes the 
honey is removed from the hives after stupefying the bees 
with smoke, care being taken not to kill the swarm. In hives 
of improved construction, the honey is gathered either in the 
comb, or in‘a pure state, the honey in the latter case running 
down into specially prepared apparatus attached to the hives. 

There are no data showing definitely the development of 
apiculture in Russia. It would appear, however, that, notwith- 
standing the decline of the industry, it is still practised, to a 
considerable extent, in the Empire. 

‘From such information as is’ available, it. is estimated that 
Russia possesses not less than 2,000,000 hives: It is calculated 
by some authorities that the quantity of wax produced yearly 
averages from 64,000 cwts. to 96,000 cwts, while the annual 
production of honey is estimated at about 321,000 cwts. 

At the present time, Russian apiculture is admittedly in a 
state of transition, owing to the changes in the natural and econo- 
mical conditions of Russia. It is no longer possible to pursue 
the industry according to primitive methods, without know- 
ledge and without expense, as there are no extensive forests 
for wild apiculture, owing to the increasing areas of tilled lands. 
It has been found necessary to introduce the sowing of melliferous 
plants and to increase the productiveness of the bees, as the 
prices of honey and wax, owing to the competition of substi- 
tutes, have fallen greatly in recent years. But the population, 
not being specially skilled in apiculture, do not readily adapt 
themselves to the new methods, and are said to lose greatly 
in consequence, as the industry is a very profitable one, and, if 
practised scientifically, might again form an important branch 
in the rural economy of Russia. 

The Imperial Economical Society of Russia is endeavouring 
to promote the development of bee-culture by publishing and 
distributing information relating to the industry. The same 
body has also established a school of apiculture at Tver. 
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ASSESSMENTS TO INCOME TAX (SCHEDULE B.) 
AND THE TITHE ACT OF 1891. 


The Board of Agriculture consider it desirable to give 
publicity to the following extracts from correspondence between 
the Board and the Commissioners of Inland Revenue on the 
subject of Assessments to Income Tax, Schedule B., and the 
Tithe Act of 1891 :-— 


Extract from a letter, dated 30th January 1895, from the 
Secretary of the Board of Agriculture to the Secretary of the 
Board of Inland Revenue. 


“The Board would take this opportunity of enquiring 

whether, in the case of lands bearing a Tithe Rentcharge 
assessed separately to Income Tax (Schedule A.), the amount to 
be assessed to Income Tax (Schedule B.) must necessarily be 
arrived at by adding the Tithe Rentcharge to the amount at 
which the lands are assessed to Income Tax (Schedule A.), or 
whether it is not the duty. of the General Commissioners to 
ascertain the annual value of the lands, according to the rules 
provided in the Income Tax Acts, to assess the same both to 
Schedules A. and B., and then to allow, in the case of Schedule A., 
a deduction for the amount of the Tithe Rentcharge assessed 
separately on the owner thereof, which conceivably may exceed 
the annual value as ascertained. 

“The addition for the purposes of assessment to Income Tax 
(Schedule B.) of the amount of the Tithe Rentcharge to the 
amount at which the lands, apart from the Rentcharge, are 
assessed to Income Tax (Schedule A.) is, as the Board are given 
to understand, the practice recognised in the General Instructions 
to Surveyors of Taxes, and it is doubtless a convenient one from 
a revenue point of view, but it results in the consequence that 
the assessment to Income Tax (Schedule B.) can never be less 
than the amount of the Tithe Rentcharge, whatever the annual 
value of the lands may be. 

. atoreoyy, the Tithe Rentcharge is to a greater or less extent 
made the measure of itself, inasmuch as its remission depends 
upon the assessment to Income Tax (Schedule B.), whilst the 
latter depends in part, or it may be wholly, upon the amount of 
the Tithe Rentcharge. 

“Tt is, of course, the case that until recently no one was 
pre} indiced by the existing practice, but now that in certain 
districts the amount of the Tithe Rentcharge in many instances 
approaches and sometimes exceeds the annual value of the 
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lands, the question becomes of importance, especially in cases 
where the extent of the relief to which the Tithepayer is entitled 
under the Act of 1891 is affected. The Board would therefore 
ask the Board of Inland Revenue to take the matter into 
consideration, and, if they deem it necessary, to issue such in- 
structions on the subject as will secure the making of the assess- 
ments to Income Tax (Schedule B.) in such a way as will enable 


Tithepayers to obtain the full measure of relief which the law 
allows them.” 


Extract from a letter, dated 5th March 1895, from the Secre- 


tary of the Board of Ii nland Revenue to the Seeretury of the 
Board of Agriculture. 


“With regard to the enquiries in . 0. your: 
letter, [ am to observe that it is of course the duty of the General 
eee ae ones. to ascertain the annual value of land, inclusive 
of tithe, according to the rules of the Income Tax Acts, and that 
the amount of the Schedule B. assessment is not necessarily 
arrived at by adding the Tithe Rentcharge to the amount at 
which land, apart from the Tithe Rentcharge, is assessable under 
Schedule A. Where land is let, and the Commissioners are 
satisfied that the rent paid represents the full annual value, 
inclusive of the Tithe Rentcharge, and where the Tithe Rentcharge 
is separately assessed on the Titheowner, the Schedule A. 
assessment is made upon the rent, less the tithe, and the 
Schedule B. assessment upon the full inclusive amount of the 
rent. Where land is in the hands of the owner, and there is 
consequently no rent to guide the survevor as to the annual 
value, and where the annual value cannot be otherwise ascer- 
tained, it is the practice to make the assessments (subject, of 
course, to the usual appeal to the District Commissioners) upon 
the annual value entered in the poor rate ; and as this value does 
not, as a rule, include the Tithe Rentcharge, in all such cases, the 
Schedule B. assessment inust necessarily exceed the Schedule A. 
assessment by the amount of the Tithe Rentcharge. 


“The Board think that the Surveyors, who are not experts in 
the valuation of land, already possess, in view of the existing 
state of agriculture, all the discretionary power which it is 
desirable they should exercise in the making of the Schedule A. 
and B. assessments; and it would not, in their opinion, be ex- — 
pedient to issue any fresh instructions to them in the direction 
indicated in the concluding part of your letter. The interests 
involved as between the Titheowner and Landowner in connection 
with the annual values assessed under Schedule B. are so im- 
portant, that in all doubtful cases, where abnormally low rents 
or values are returned far below the estimated rentals in the 
poor rate, the acceptance of which by the Surveyor would affect 
the amount of Tithe Rentcharge to be paid under the provisions 
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of the Tithe Act, the question (of the annual value) should not 
be settled off-hand by the Surveyor, but should be left for the. 
determination of the District Commissioners on appeal in the 
manner provided by the Income Tax Acts. 


“The Board do not think that the Tithe Act of 1891 is 
inoperative—if it be inoperative—to any appreciable extent: 
through the fault of their Surveyors, but that this is due either to 
an imperfect knowledge by owners and occupiers of lands of the 
provision of the Act, or to an unwillingness on their part to take 
the steps necessary to obtain relief.” 
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CO-OPERATION AMONGST IRISH FARMERS. 

“The Board of Agriculture have recently received from the 
Secretary of the Irish Agricultural Organisation Society some 
information relating to the progress of co-operation amongst 
Irish farmers. 

The co- operative movement in the rural districts of Ireland 
may be said to have sprung into existence in 1890. In that year, 
the Hon, Horace Plunkett read a paper at the Co-operative Con- 
egress in Glasgow advocating the application of co- operative 
principles to Irish industries, and a resolution was subsequently 
passed authorising the Co- operative. Union to spend a som of 
money in aid of the promotion of co-operation in Ireland. As 
a beginning of this work, farmers in the dairying districts of 
Munster were invited to furnish a practical example of the 
benefits of co- operation. by associating in the establishment of 
creameries, and an organising agent, appointed by the Union, 
visited Treland to demonstrate by lectures and otherwise the 
advantages connected with the formation of such co- operative 
societies, and to afford advice and information to ‘persons in- 
terested in the movement. By the end of 1893, twenty-five 
co-operative dairy societies were in existence. In the same year, 
a conference was held at Limerick, at which it was decided to 
form a federation of these associations for the joint sale of their 
produce under the name of the Irish Co-operative Agency. In 
1894, the co-operative movement received a further stimulus 
by the establishment of the Irish Agricultural Organisation 
Society. 

One of the great preliminary difficulties experienced by the 
promoters of the co-operative movement in Ireland was the 
reluctance of farmers to invest their capital in the erection of 
creameries. Few of the dairy societies started with sufficient 
share capital to cover all their outlay in buildings and machinery. 
In many instances, credit was obtained from the contractors, 
or the extra capital required was raised by means of a loan from 
a local bank. 

The shares in the Irish co-operative creameries are owned, for 
the most part, by the members. In some cases, persons who do 
not keep cows hold shares, but they have become shareholders to 
help the associations as local institutions rather than for the pur- 
pose of investment. Shares are usually taken up by farmers in 
proportion to the number of cows they keep, at the rate of 11. for 
each animal. This arrangement, however, is not uniform in all 
the societies. It is the practice to pay for the shares by instal- 
ments, generally of five shillings at a time. After the creamer ry 
has been started, these instalments are frequently paid in 
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milk, either by way of a reduced price being allowed for the 
whole of the milk delivered, or by the member delivering a 
certain quantity free of charge, until the call on the share is paid 
up. The lability of the farmers is, in all cases, limited to the 
amount of their shares. 

The dairy societies are registered under the Industrial and 
Provident Societies Act, and their operations are conducted 
under rules drawn up in conformity with the provisions of that. 
Act. When they were first started the claim to a share of the 
profits of non-members supplying milk to the creameries was 
ignored. Most of the societies have now adopted special 
rules which provide, after the payment of interest on the share 
capital of 5 per cent. per annum, and after provision has been 
made for certain charges and for the reduction in value of the fixed 
stock and plant, that not less than ten per cent. of the profits 
shall be allotted to the employes of the creamery in proportion 
to the wages earned by them respectively during the period to 
which the division of the profits relates. The remaining profits 
are appropriated to the individuals from whom the society 
has purchased milk, in proportion to the value of the milk 
supplied by each during the same period, but an individual 
who is not a member receives a sum equal to only one 
half the amount to which he would have been entitled as a 
member. The difference between the half and full value of the 
dividend is placed to the reserve fund. It should be noted, 
however, that all payments of profits to individuals who supply 
milk are made by shares, or payments on account of shares, 
which are appropriated to the persons respectively entitled 
thereto, so that in this way every person supplying milk to the 
creamery eventually becomes automatically a member of the 
co-operative society. The share of profits falling to the employés 
is not paid in cash, it 1s accumulated as a loan in the society, 
bearing such interest as may be determined at the general 
meeting, and can be withdrawn only in case of distress or on 
leaving the employment of the society. 


The special object of the co-operative creamerié& is to carry 
on the trade of dairymen and general dealers in farm produce, 
both whclesale and retail, as well as the manufacture of butter ~ 
and cheese. 


It may be of interest to describe shortly the way in which an 
Trish creamery is worked. As a general rule, the management 
is entrusted to a president or chairman, and a number of 
committeemen, usually from four to eight, elected by the mem- 
bers of the society. The ordinary working staff consists of a 
manager, a dairymaid and assistant,a man or boy to help in 
the dairy, and a man to look after the engines. Every share- 
holder has a voice and vote in the society. If the com- 
mittee do not give satisfaction in the discharge of their duties 
the shareholders can call a meeting, and, when necessary, replace 
them. 
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In the summer, the farmers send their milk to the creamery 
twice a day ; in the spring and autumn, once a day; and in the 
winter, every alternate day. The cream is extracted by centri- 
fugal separators. The process of butter-making is very similar 
to the Danish system. ‘The cream stands from twenty-four to 
thirty-six hours to ripen after it is separated. In some dairies 
it is refrigerated as it comes from the separators. It is then 
placed in Schwartz cans and kept at a certain temperature until 
the lactic ferment is formed in the cream. When the cream is 
ripe for churning, it is thoroughly mixed and put into the churn, 
and as soon as the butter comes, a very small quantity of 
cold water is added to the churn, which is slowly revolved in 
order to free the butter from the buttermilk. The butter is 
then taken out, lightly sprinkled with very fine dry salt, 
and placed on a butter worker, through which it is passed two 
or three times. It is then allowed to stand for some time 
and again passed through the worker, when it is finally 
packed in casks and boxes for the market. The butter is not 
washed. The milk is paid for according to its per-centage of 
butter fat. In 1694, the average price was about 34d. per 
gallon, the separated milk and buttermilk being returned free 
to the farmers. 

The sale of the butter produced in . the co- operative creameries 
is largely conducted threugh the Irish Co-operative Agency 
Society. ‘The commission charged on sales effected in this way 
is 24 per cent. In 1894, the butter sold realised an average 
price of nearly 104d. per lb. as compared with 113d. in 1898. 

The following comparative statement, showing the results of 
the working of 30 of the co-operative dairy sccieties in 1893 
and 1894, has been extracted from a report recently issued by 
the Irish Agricultural Organisation Society :— 
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1893 | 18,895 |'7,746 | 24,871 | 7,575 | 123,780 | 3°92 2,985 | 140,780 | 11°5149 13,293 | 2,173 | 1,242 
| 
1894 | 15,468 | 6,061 25,266 | 9,014 | 132,555 | 3°53 3,067 | 151,852 | 10°22 15,398 | 2,271 | 1,992 


In 1894, the number of members on the registers of the 
societies included in the above statement was 1,641, and the 
‘number of cows supplying milk to the creameries was 20 14. & 

As an example of the growing popularity of co-operation 
amongst Irish farmers, it may be observed that since 1891 
5Q ¢o- operative dairy societies have been opened, end of 
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this number 34 were established in the 15 months ending 
March 31st, 1895. There are now:in operation 67  of.: these 
organisations, with a membership .of 3,800 farmers... The 
remarkable development, which has taken place so recently, has 
been due, toa great-extent, to the: efforts of the Irish Agricultural 
Organisation Society. This propagandist body, which.may be: 
regarded as the organising centre of agricultural co-operation: in 
Ireland; has been constituted: solely “to improve the condition: 
of the agricultural population by teaching the: principles ‘and 
methods of co-operation as applicable: to:farming and the allied 
industries; to promote industrial organisation for any purposes 
which may appear to be beneficial; and generally to counsel and 
advise those engaged in agricultural pursuits.” The activity of 
this society has not: been) solely confined to. the furtherance: of 
co-operative dairying..; Within the short: period durmg which 
it has been in existence, it has succeeded in forming 10 associa- 
tions of farmers-for the joint purchase of: farming: requirements; 
and in opening, as an experiment, a small co-operative credit . 
bank. | 3 if | HEB 

Briefly, the functions of the Joint Purchase Associations are 
tocarry on the occupations of commission agents; wholesale and 
retail dealers in farm and garden produce, seeds, artificial 
manures, feeding stufis, agricultural implements and machinery ; 
exporters and importers of live stock; and general dealers in any 
other class of goods the committee may. select. Members of the 
associations are expected to pay a sum equal to 24 per cent. on 
the value of their purchases. “These payments are placed to an 
insurance fund, and.in the event of any.member failing to pay 
his account for goods within the prescribed time, it is discharged 
by the: society out of this fund, and the defaulter is expelled 
from the society. | 

No eredit is allowed to any member for purchases of feeding 
stuffs, manures, seeds, or implements, except at the discretion 
of the committee, who must be satisfied of the solvency of the 
applicant. The committee may at their discretion refuse credit 
to any applicant, unless two members of the said committee 
become personally liable for the amount. 

No member can receive any credit for goods purchased through 
or from the society, the value of which exceeds the amount paid 
up on his share or shares, except with the approval of the 
Committee. Credit is not allowed for any time exceeding one 
month, save in the purchase of artificial manures. 

The operations of the associations consist, as is the case with 
similar organisations in France,* for the most part in the purchase 
of manures and feeding stuffs on behalf of the members; but 
some of them have already turned their attention to other 
classes of business. Thus, one association has bought a short- 
horn bull, two stallions, a steam threshing machine and a 
traction engine. It has also hired a large disused mill for the 


* Cf., Vol. I., No. 1, p. 7 of the Journal of the Board of Agriculture. 
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storage of corn grown by members, and has undertaken the sale 
of their wool. 

Some of the Joint Purchase Societies buy for cash, and others 
for credit. Those buying for credit give security to the manu- 
facturer for the payment oftheir accounts. In these cases 
a committee is formed of the largest shareholders and the most 
solvent farmers in the parish.. ‘These men give their individual 
and joint security to the manufacturer that. the accounts shall 
be: paid. » In» addition, a deposit varying from 24 per cent. to 
& per cent. of the value of the goods bought is:deposited by each 
purchasing member over and above the actual cost of his purchase, 
and this is held over until the end of the year, when the 
accounts become due, as an insurance fund against bad debts. .- 
-: A recent and interesting example of the many useful: purposes 
te which the principles of co-operation have been. applied in 
Freland is furnished by the Doneraile Bank in the county of 
@ork.. .According to the Annual» Report, 1895,.of the Irish 
Aericultural Organisation Society, this: bank. was-started as an 
experiment in February last under the management of a local 
committee ‘of farmers and. labourers,-and has: already lent 
upwards.of:100l. in small sums. The capital. has. been .sub- 
seribed by members, or borrowed from persons interested. in 
the experiment.on-the joint security of the shareholders. . Loans 
not exceeding 50/. and bearing interest at the rate of. 6 per cent. 
are advanced for an unlimited period and for any purpose 
which will, in the opinion of the committee, either render a 
profit:or effect a saving to the borrower. Eachmember applying 
for a loan has to find two sureties. Asa further security against 
loss, only temperate and industrious persons of good character 
are admitted as members. 

In conclusion, it may be noted that the latest reports as to 
the progress of co-operation amongst Irish farmers indicate that 
the movement is rapidly growing in public favour. And it is 
maintained by the organisers of the movement that it has been 
the means of bringing many advantages within the reach of the 
poorer members of the rural community. 
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CATTLE RAISING IN THE ARGENTINE 
REPUBLIC. 


The remarkable and rapid development of the cultivation of 
wheat in the Argentine Republic appears to have had no deter- 
rent effect on the progress of the pastoral industry in that 
country. Notwithstanding the fact that agriculture occupies a 
large extent of land every year, particularly in those provinces 
where stock raising is so largely practised, meat products 
still constitute, in the opinion of Mr. Gastrell, Her Majesty’s 
Vice-Consul at Buenos Ayres, the principal wealth of the 
Republic. According to official estimates published by the 
Argentine Government in 1889, the numbers of live stock in the 
country at that time included 21,963,930 cattle, 66,701,097 
sheep, and 4,263,000 horses. In 1894, the number of cattle in the 
Republic was calculated to be approximately 25,000,000, while 
of sheep and horses there were estimated to be 80,000,000 and 
5,000,000 head respectively. While directing attention to the 
untrustworthy character of the available statistics of live stock, 
Mr. Gastrell states that the provinces which contain the largest 
stocks of cattle are Buenos Ayres, Entre Rios, Corrientes, Santa 
Fé, and Cordoba, but there is no scarcity of cattle in the more 
distant territories. 

The numbers of horned -cattle, horses, and sheep in the five 
provinces named are given in the latest cfficial returns as 
follows :— | 


; Horned | 
Provinces. Cattle. | Horses, Sheep. 


Buenos Ayres 9,602,274 1,855,426 55,397,881 


Entre Rios - = - 4,120,068 719,510 4,901,123 
Corrientes - - - - | 1,841,366 258,696 611,085 
Santa Fé - - - - 2,328,443 527,036 2,977,382 
Cordoba’ - - - - | 2,110,513 403,879 | 2,355,080 


The cattle are said to consist for the greater part of the old 
race of the country, which seems to owe its origin to Flanders, 
and is something like the famous Durham or shorthorn breed. 
But for many years the Argentine breeders have been introducing 
the best kind of bulls and cows from Europe, and have in this 
way increased the quality and value of the stock in the country. 

Hitherto the exports of live cattle from Argentina have 
consisted mainly of consignments to countries in the South 
American continent, but attention has recently been directed to 
the possibility of developing the trade with Europe and 
particularly with the United Kingdom. The following state- 
ment shows the total number of cattle exported in the five years 
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ending with 1894, together with the number of Argentine 
cattle returned by the Board of Customs as having been landed 
in Great Britain :— | 


| - Number of Cattle Number of Argentine 
Year. | exported from Cattle imported into the 
| Argentina. United Kingdom. 
1890 - = - | 150,002 653 
} 1891 = = | 171,105 4,190 
1892 - - - 125,458 3,500 
1893 2 : 201,645 6,884 


1894 4:> | 220,490 9,546 


In the three months ended March last, 5,005 head of cattle 
from Argentina were received in this country, as compared with 
an entry of 3,174 head in the first quarter of 1894. . 

Besides the trade in live cattle, large quantities of beef 
preserved in various ways are exported from the Republic, of 
which the larger portion is shipped to Cuba and Brazil in the 
form of jerked beef or “tasajo.” 

The prospect of a greater development of the trade in 
Argentine live cattle is referred to in a recent number of the 
South American Journal in the following words :— 

“Up to lately, attention was practically limited to the refining 
of the native cattle, whilst the fattening was trusted entirely to 
the native prairie grasses, the consequence being that a steady 
supply of fat cattle could not be counted on for export all the 
year round,and but comparatively few were sent to England. 
The Argentines were satisfied with their dried beef trade with 
Brazil and Cuba, which enabled them to dispose of about 
1,000,000 beasts per annum. Now that the estancieros or 
ranchmen are growing Shorthorns, Herefords, Polled Angus, &c., 
by the 100,000, ana that graziers are laying down thousands of 
acres of alfalfa grass (lucerne) to fatten them, a rapid augmenta- 
tion of the meat trade is being effected by the exportation of 
live stock to Brazil, Chili, and England, Belgium, France, and 
Germany taking some also.” 

The cattle in the Republic are to a large extent fattened on 
alfalfa, either in the form of pasture or in a dried form as hay. 
In 1893, the estimated area under this crop was reported to be 
about 3,000,000 acres. 

In a report published by the Foreign Office in 1893, it is 
stated that four acres or good alfalfa are considered to carry two 
animals in winter and four in summer; but these numbers may 
be largely increased after heavy rain. Alfalfa appears to be 
particularly suited to a great part of the Republic owing to its 
not requirine much surface damp or rain. Its roots penetrate 
deeply into the soil even to the extent of 15 feet, so that the plant 
depends more upon the moisture of the subsoil than on the 
weather conditions for its nourishment. With a suitable subsoil 
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good crops of alfalfa have been obtained for 20 years in succession, 
yielding five cuttings and upwards annually. The costiof laying 
down an acre of alfalfa has been estimated by a practical grower 
of the crop at nearly 10s., assuming the paper dollar to be of the 
value of 1s, 4d. When it is laid ‘down with wheat the cost is 
largely reduced. 

In addition to the benefits to be derived from the siburmenie 
of cheap and excellent forage in the shape of alfalfa, the 
pastoralist in the Argentine Republic possesses a further advan- 
tage in the circumstance that, owing to the favourable climate 
of the country, cattle require neither housing nor hand feeding. 

Steers exported to Europe are usually over 1,320 lbs. live 
weight, while those sent to Brazil weigh on the average 1,100 
Ibs. It is recognised by exporters that it is above all. neces- 
sary that cattle shipped to European ports should arrive in prime 
condition, and efforts are being made to secure better accom- 
modation and attendance on ships engaged in this trade. -In 
a recent number of La Agricultura, it is stated that the Argen- 
tine Minister of Finance has already convened a meeting of the 
representatives of the principal firms engaged in the export trade 
in live stock to consider a draft code of regulations relating to 
the transport of animals by sea. At this meeting it was 
unanimously agreed that the regulations should provide that 
every vessel employed in carrying cattle should be properly 
equipped with the necessary fittings; that there should be 
four cattlemen for each 100 head of cattle on board; that 
there should be « sufficient supply of water provided at the 
rate of 12 gallons for each full-grown beast and 6 gallons for 
each calf, daily; and that no animal affected with any con- 
tagious disease, or suspected to be so infected, should be taken 
on board. The voyage to Europe by the cattle ships is caleulated 
to occupy 28 days. 
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DANISH BACON FACTORIES. 


One of the features of the development of the agricultural 
industry in Denmark has been the rapid growth of an export 
trade in bacon and hams. Prior tothe year 1887-88 the annual 
consignments of these products from Danish ports had never 
exceeded 300,000 ewts, but in that year the shipments 
amounted in weight to nearly 600,000 cwts., and they have 
since increased to over 800,000 ewts. in 1893-94. 

It is noteworthy that the sudden augmentation in 1887-S8 
was coincident with the establishment of co-operative bacon 
factories in Denmark. The first organisation of this kind was 
formed in 1887 by a number of farmers in the district of 
Horsens. In view of the success which had already attended 
the application of co-operative principles to the dairy industry, 
the new venture was regarded with much interest by the 
agricultural community, and companies were hastily formed 
in several districts for the erection of similar establishments. 
The closing of the German ports to live swine from Denmark 
in the winter of 1887-88 afforded a further impetus to the 
movement, and bacon factories sprang up rapidly in all parts 
of the country. There are now 34 of these establishments in 
operation, of which number 17 have been erected by co-operative 
associations of farmers. 

In the case of the factories established by the farmers’ 
associations, the funds for the erection of the necessary build- 
ings were generally derived from a loan effected on the security 
of the founders, each member being expected to become a 
guarantor for an amount not exceeding 50/., the sum guaranteed 
by each individual determining the extent of his ownership in 
the concern. The administration of the association is vested 
in a council elected by the members. The employés usually 
consist of a manager, a bookkeeper, and a cashier. 

The reculations of the different co-operative bacon factories 
agree very much in their general principles. It is usually 
stipulated that the members of the association shall deliver all 
their saleable swine to the factory for a period of seven years, 
except in the case of removal from the district. This stipu- 
lation, however, does not apply to boars, to sows in farrow, or 
to young pigs under 56 lbs. (in some cases 112 tbs.) live weight, 
nor does it extend to pigs sold by a member to his labourers, or 
consumed in his own house. A corresponding obligation is 
nearly always imposed on the association to accept all the healthy 
$wine consigned by a member to the factory. 

A member may purchase any number of pigs from another 
member of the association, and send them to the factory, pro- 
vided he has fattened them for a period varying from 20 to 
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30 days before delivery. But he is not allowed to send in one 
year more than 10 pigs purchased from non-members. The 
association usually defrays the expenses incurred in conveying 
the swine from the nearest railway station to the factory ; 
all other charges for carriage are paid by the consignors. 
On removal to the factory, the pigs are divided into classes 
according to quality, the values of the different classes being 
fixed weekly by the council on the advice of the manager. 
In some cases the prices are paid by dead weight, but in the 
older establishments, payment by live weight is still the practice. 
The offal is generally sold to the members of the association, 
or to the general public at the current prices of the day. 

The regulations do not, as a rule, contain any restrictions on 
the methods of feeding swine intended for the factories. Some- 
times, however, the employment of fish and fish cake is pro- 
hibited, as is also the use of a ration containing more than 
50 per cent. of maize. 

Whenever itis found that the supply of swine js falling off, the 
manager of the factory is empowered to purchase pigs from 
non-members of the association at a price fixed weekly by the 
council, and posted up for the information of members. 

At the close of the year the profits arising from the opera- 
tions of the association are distributed amongst the members, 
after provision has been made for the payment of the working 
expenses, the allocation of a certain sum to the reserve fund, 
and the part repayment of loans. Hach member receives a share 
of the profits in proportion-to the weight of,pork he has delivered 
during the year. The amount carried to the reserve fund is 
determined annually by the council. 

In some of the Danish co-operative bacon factories it is the 
practice to elect the members of the council as representatives 
of the members residing in different parishes. Thus, in the 
rules of the Esbjerg factory, it is provided that any parish in 
~vhich 10 members of the association reside may be represented 
by a delegate on the council. The president is chosen by the 
council from amongst themselves. 

According to the latest information contained in the Zidskrift 
for Landokonom, the managing committee of the co-operative 
bacon factories in Denmark have recently combined for the 
maintenance of their general interests. The practice of the 
associations to accept any number of swine consigned to the 
factories by their members has been found to operate ore- 
judicially to the bacon trade by rendering the supply unsteady. 
In some seasons a serious fall in price has been experienced, 
_ owing to the markets being overstocked witi factory bacon ; while, 
on the other hand, it has frequently happened that, when prices 
were at a remunerative level, the associations have derived little 
benefit therefrom, because their members were unable to supply 
a sufficient number of swine to meet the demand. Steps have 
already been taken, by the joint committees of the factories, to 
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remedy these disadvantages, and more attention is being directed 
to the production of a good class of bacon pig, particularly of 
that type which finds most favour in the British markets. 

The total number of swine in Denmark in 1893 was 829,000, and 
of this number, nearly 400,000 were owned by farmers in Jutland. 
The most popular classes of pigs are descended from the large 
and-medium -white Yorkshire breed... It was formerly the 
custom of. many Danish farmers to’ purchase their breeding 
swine from England, and the best herds are still maintained by: 
the frequent introduction of fresh English blood. 

The quantities and values of Danish bacon imported: into he 
United Kingdom during the five years 1890-94 have been as 
under :— 


—— Quantities. Values. 
| 
Cwt. | £ 
1899 - - - - 470,047 1,346,385 
1891 - - - - - 983,408 | 1,590,349 
1892 - - - - - 675,882 1,931,396 
1893 a i : : : 719,124 | 2171,299 
1894 - - - - - 766,828 | 2,189,690 


The value per cwt. according to the above figures has ranged 
from 21. 12s. 9d. in 1891 to 31. Os. 4d. in 1893. 
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THE DAIRY INDUSTRY IN QUEENSLAND. — 


The recently published Annual Report of the Department 
of Agriculture of Queensland for the year 1893-94 contains an 
interesting statement by Mr. Mahon, the manager of the Govern- 
ment Travelling Dairy, on the position of the dairying industry in 
the colony. | | 

In this statement it is shown that, although the home supply 
of butter and cheese is not sufficient to meet the requirements, 
the imports of these products into Queensland are decreasing. 
The decline is particularly noticeable in the case of cheese, as 
appears from the following table :— 


Quantities imported. 


1889. | 1890. 1891. 1892. 1893. 
Ibs. lbs. lbs. Ibs. Ibs. 
Butter - - 781,442 366,317 313,419 131,895 271,106 
Cheese = - | 1,274,310 | 1,106,762 971,869 709,309 366,031 


A travelling dairy was at work in the colony during the 
year under review, and 276 pupils passed through a course of 
instruction. When the travelling dairy was first instituted 
two objects were in contemplation, viz., the provision of in- 
struction in the latest methods of dairying; and the establish- 
ment of co-operative factories for the manipulation of milk in 
large quantities, with a view to the possibilities of an export 
trade. It is maintained that there can be no doubt that these 
objects have been to a great extent accomplished. A great im- 
provement is stated to have been observed in the quality of the 
butter and cheese locally prepared, while a number of butter and 
cheese factories have been started where, but for the encourage- 
ment and assistance afforded by the travelling dairies, there 
was no prospect of- their establishment. These factories, how- - 
ever, are not worked on co-operative lines, but are owned for 
the most part by companies who purchase the milk outright. 

Although an export trade has not yet been realised, the esta- 
blishment of butter and cheese factories is pointed to as evidence 
of the near approach of the time when a market outside the 
borders of the colony will be wanted, and when it will be necessary 
to provide facilities for storing and exporting these perishable 
commodities. It is recognised that, if a successful export trade 
is to be established, it will be absolutely necessary to provide 
against the export of inferior articles in order to preserve a good 
reputation for the produce of Queensland. 
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It seems that at the present time no branch of farming in 
Queensland offers better prospects than dairying, which it is 
expected will be considerably developed. Arable farming is not 
now found to be a profitable undertaking owing to the low 
prices of cereals. 

In May i894, there were 16 cheese and butter factories and 
13 creameries in full swing, an increase of eight factories and 
eight creameries during the year. Of these, only four factories 
and one creamery were worked on the co-operative factory 
system. 

The manager of the traveiling dairy points out the danger of 
blending and exporting inferior grades of butter. This, he says, 
is sure to happen unless some arrangement is made to class and 
brand the butter before it leaves the colony. A quantity of 
inferior butter shipped in the infancy of the trade would, he 
adds, be the ruin of the industry for a number of years. 
Now that dairying has become one of the most important in- 
dustries in the colony, and has engaged the attention of farmers 
and stock-owners everywhere, Mr. Mahon fails to see why 
immediate steps should not be taken to encourage an export 
trade. He thinks that an increasing demand at home and an 
unlimited market abroad must give confidence to those about to 
enter the business, and although some predict that the export 
trade is likely to be overdone, Mr. Mahon feels certain that the 
foreign demand will more than keep pace with the increasing 
production. 

The evils which at present threaten the dairying industry 
in Queensland are stated to be :—(1) want of co-operation; (2) 
want of attention with regard to the breed of cattle kept for 
dairying purposes; (3) the defective system of milking; and 
(4) a most important matter—want of energy in conserving 
fodder for a time of need. 


B2 
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ANTHR AX. 


‘In April last the Board of Agriculture published the following 
observations, in the form of a leaflet, for the information of 
stock owners :— 

Anthrax is due to the existence in the blood of a minute rod 
(bacillus anthracis), which is one of a large family of fungi, and 
erows from spores or seeds. 

Any substance which is brought on to a farm may act as a 
earrier of the infecting agent: fodder, litter, manure, whether 
from home or foreign sources, may contain the spores. “A’ water- 
course may-carry the poison. In fact, the channels through which 
the infecting agent may be conveyed to the susceptible animai 
are beyond calculation. 

‘Diseased animals do not transmit the infection to others 
in the ordinary way by association. ‘The organism on which the 
disease depends must be introduced into the blood through a wound 
however small, or an abrasion however slight, before the affection 
ean be communicated, and it may be said without exaggeration 
that the carcase of an animal, dead of anthrax, is more dangerous 
than a living diseased animal. 


Symptoms and Post-mortem Appearances of Anthrax. 


In most cases, the first sign of an outbreak of anthrax or 
splenic-fever is the discovery of a dead animal in the pasture or 
byre. Probably the animal was left a few hours before in 
apparent health ; at least there was nothing to attract attention, 
or give any warning of the approaching catastrophe. Occasion- 
ally, and in the case of sheep not uncommonly, there are certain 
premonitory symptoms of an attack of anthrax which can be 
recognised by an expert. The affected animal is dull, and dis- 
inclined to move. If one ofa herd or flock is attacked the fact 
is indicated by the separation of the sick animal from the rest. 
Close observation will enable the observer to detect an occasional 
shiver, which seems to pass rapidly over the body, and then 
ceases. Sometimes a little blood is discharged from the nose and 
also with the feces, while from time to time the animal will cease 
to feed, and stand with the head bent towards the ground. On 
closer inspection, especially in the case of swine, it will often be 
found that there is a good deal of swelling under the throat, 
extending down the neck; and the swollen part will at first be 
tender to the touch, and hot, but as the disease goes on it becomes 
insensitive, cold, and clammy. ‘The shivering fits now become 
more frequent, and perhaps, while these signs are being noted, 
the animal will suddenly roll over on its side, and, after a few 
violent struggles, expire. 
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According to the severity and suddenness of the attack, the 
post-mortem appearances will vary in degree, but they are 
tolerably uniform in kind. Under the skin there are usually 
patches of effused blood, and a considerable quantity of viscid 
serous fluid will be seen in those parts which were swollen during 
life. If the cavities of the chest and abdomen are examined, 
some red serous fluid generally escapes. The spleen is enlarged 
to three or four times its proper size and. is of a deep purple or 
black colour, soft and easily broken down. Effused blood is also 
found in masses under the kidneys, and rec patches are seen in 
various parts of the serous membranes. The lining membrane 
of the intestines is often congested, and the contents are gene- 
rally mixed with blood ; sometimes, indeed, the intestinal canal is 
almost filled with that fluid. 

The symptoms and post-mortem appearances which have been 
described may, as a rule, be accepted as evidence of the existence 
of anthrax. But it is very desirable to avoid opening the carcase 
of an animal which has died of anthrax. The bacillus may be 
detected by putting a drop of blood from the ear or foot ona 
glass slide, covering it with a piece of thin glass, and examining 
it with a magnifying power of at least 400 diameters. The thin 
rods will appear like short pieces of fine thread crossing each 
other in every direction, and enclosing the blood corpuscles. 
This examination may be conducted in the shed or pasture, but 
in the laboratory staining processes are employed. 


Procedure. 


The healthy animals on the pasture or other place where the 
outbreak occurred should be moved under proper restrictions to 
a convenient place for isolation, and should be examined by a 
veterinary surgeon every day for a week. If a rise of tem- 
perature is discovered in any of the isolated animals they should, 
as far as practicable, be removed from the rest of the herd until 
they have recovered. 

Slaughter, by a Local Authority, of healthy animals in 
contact is only justifiable under special circumstances, 2.¢., where 
the animals are fat and fit for the butcher, or where the animals 
are few in number and of little value, or in outbreaks where 
the disease is spreading rapidly and there are no means of proper 
isolation. 

Antiseptics, such as hyposulphite of soda, have been admi- 
nistered to the in-contact animals with apparent advantage, — 
Medical treatment of animals should, however, only be carried 
out under the advice and direction of a veterinary surgeon, 
and with regard to this and other preventive measures it may 
be said that it is impossible to determine the degree of efficacy 
which they possess, owing to the fact that anthrax frequently 
ceases after the loss of a single animal. 

Inoculation on the system recommended by M. Pasteur, 
could not be adopted except by an expert accustomed to operate, 
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but the results of the operation in this country and elsewhere have 
not been of such a nature as would warrant the Board in recom- 
mending it to stock owners as a means of dealing with outbreaks 
of anthrax. 


Disposal of Carcases. 


Carcases of animals that have died or been slaughtered 
affected with or suspected of anthrax should be dealt with by - 
the Local Authority in accordance with the following provi- 
Slons :-— 


Either the Local Authority should cause the carcase to be buried as 
soon as possible in its skin in some convenient or suitable place | 
removed from any dwelling-house and at such a distance from any 
well or watercourse as will preclude any risk of the contamination 
of the water therein, and at a depth of not less than six feet below 
the surface of the earth, having a layer of lime not less than one 
foot deep beneath, and a similar layer of lime above, the carcase. 

Or the Local Authority may, if authorised by licence of the Board, 
cause the carcase to be destroyed, under the inspection of the 
Local Authority, in the mode following: The carcase should be 
disinfected, and should then be taken, in charge of an officer of the 
Local Authority, toa horse-slaughterer’s or knacker’s yard approved 
for the purpose by the Board, or other place so approved, and 
should be there destroyed by exposure to a high temperature, or by 
chemical agents. 

Before a carcase is removed for burial or destruction as above 
suggested it should be covered with quicklime. In no case should 
the skin of the carcase be cut, nor should anything be done to 
cause the effusion of blood. 


It is most important that the carcases should be left uncut, as 
the bacillus of anthrax disappears when kept from contact with 
air. Any method, therefore, of destroying or disposing of the car- 
cases which involves skinning or cutting up should be avoided. 
The disease is likely to be spread thereby and, in addition, people 
engaged in such work run a very serious risk of being inoculated 
with the disease. 


Cleansing and Disinfection. 


The following are the provisions of the Anthrax Order of 
1895 as regards the cleansing and disinfection of premises in 
which eases of anthrax have occurred :— 


The Local Authority shall at their own expense cause to be cleansed 
and disinfected in the mode provided by this Article— 

all those parts of any shed, stable, building, or other place in 
which a diseased or suspected animal has been kept or has died 
or been slaughtered ; 

every utensil, pen, hurdle, or other thing used for or about any 
diseased or suspected animal ; 

every van, cart, or other vehicle used for carrying any diseased or 
suspected animal on land otherwise than on a railway. 
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The mode of the cleansing and disinfection of such shed, stable, build- 
ing, or other place, or the part thereof, shall be as follows :— 

All those parts aforesaid of the shed, stable, building, or other 
place, shall be swept out, and all litter, dung, or other thing 
that has been in contact with, or used about, any diseased 
or suspected animal, shall be effectually removed therefrom : 
then © 

The floor and all other parts of the shed, stable, building, or 
other place with which the diseased or suspected animal or its 
droppings or any discharge from the mouth or nostrils of the 
animal has come in contact, shall be, as far as practicable, 
thoroughly washed or scrubbed or scoured with water: then 

The same parts of the shed, stable, building, or other place shail 
be washed over with limewash made of freshly burnt lime 
and water, and containing in each gallon of limewash four 
ounces of chloride of lime or half a pint of commercial 
carbolic acid, the limewash being prepared immediately before 
use ; 

Except that where any place as aforesaid is not capable of being . 
so cleansed and disinfected, it shall be sufficient if such place 
be cleansed and disinfected as far as practicable ; 

The mode of the cleansing and disinfection of such utensil, pen, 
hurdle, or other thing, and such van, cart, or other vehicle aforesaid, 
shall be as follows :-— 

Each utensil, pen, hurdle, or other thing, van, cart, or other 
vehicle, shall be thoroughly scraped, and ail litter, dung, saw- 
dust, or other thing shall be effectually removed therefrom : 
then 

It shall be thoroughly washed or scrubbed or scoured with 
water: then 

It shall be washed over with limewash made of freshly burnt 
lime and water, and containing in each gallon of limewash 
four ounces of chloride of lime or half a pint of commercial 
carbolic acid, the limewash being prepared immediately before 
use. 

All litter, dung, or other thing that has been removed from any such 
shed, stable, building, place, van, cart, or vehicle as aforesaid, shall 
be forthwith burnt or otherwise destroyed or disinfected to the 
satisfaction of an inspector of the local authority. 


In regard to the disinfection of fields and like places in which 
animals affected with anthrax have died or been slaughtered, 
there are serious difficulties which cannot be completely removed. 
A top-dressing of lime is the most simple method which can be 
employed, and after a month or six weeks the lands may be 
restocked. Butit must be understood that a certain degree of 
risk is incurred even after a much longer interval, and occasion- 
ally it has been found impossible to render contaminated land 
safe. In the majority of cases, however, the plan suggested will 
be effectual, | 
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REPORTS ON FOREIGN CROPS. 


CROPS IN AUSTRIA. 


In areport issued by the Austrian Ministry of Agriculture 
it is stated that autumn-sown grains were generally in good 
condition in Austria in the month of April, but in many districts, 
particularly in Bohemia and Galicia, the crops had been killed 
out by night frosts, this being more frequently the case with 
rye than with wheat, rape, or clover. 

The spring sowings were reported to be much delayed owing 
to the unfavourable weather. Operations were begun in the 
more favoured districts early in April, but. for the most part 
little was done until the second or third week in that month. 

Sugar-beet and potatoes will be grown on areas considerably 
smaller than those of previous seasons. 

Meadows were in a very fair condition and a good crop of 
orass was expected. 

Orchards had been injured by the weight of the snow in many 
districts, and complaints of damage done by hares were received 
from numerous localities... In most of the warmer districts of 
the central and southern parts of the Empire, fruit trees were 
already in blossom. Vines were reported to have come well 
through the winter. . 


CROPS IN DENMARK. 


According to the Ugeskrift for Landmend the condition of 
winter grains in Denmark in May was very satisfactory except 
in a few districts, both rye and wheat presenting on the whole 
a healthy and flourishing appearance. 

Owing to the forwardness of the season, it is stated that in 
many districts cows were put out to grass early in May. 
Meadows and pastures appeared to be in excellent condition 
everywhere. The sowing of roots was in full swing so far as 
sugar-beet, swedes, and mangolds were concerned. 


CROPS IN FRANCE. 


From information published in the Journal d Agriculture 
pratique it seems that the state of the crops in France jin the 
month of April was considered satisfactory. The severe winter 
does not appear to have injured cereals as much as was feared, 
except, perhaps, the later sowings, which were reported to have 
greatly suffered, especially in the districts which were not pro- 
teeted by snow. 
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The weather experienced in April was especially favourable 
to the oat and spring-wheat crops. But the cold period which 
followed the warm days of the early part of May did consider- 
able injury to the crops in many parts of France. 


Crops IN GERMANY, 


According to the official report as to the condition of crops in 
Germany in the middle of April last, autumn-sown grains had 
come badly through the winter, except in the southern districts. 
Rye had suffered considerably, a large portion of the crop on 
heavy soils having rotted under the snow, while night frosts in 
the early spring had also done much injury. Winter wheat and 
spelt had been less affected. 

Spring. sowings were reported to be much delayed in 
many districts by the soddened state of the soil, and only in a few 
localities had any progress been made. Clover and lucerne had 
come through the winter well, while meadows also presented 
a favourable appearance. 


Crops IN HUNGARY. 


The reports published by the Hungarian Ministry of Agri- 
culture relating to the condition of the crops on May 1st indicated 
that the night frosts and frequent wind storms had injured the 
young plants in many districts. Winter wheat presented a 
favourable appearance on the right of the Danube, but in Sieben- 
burgen and on both banks of the Theiss the crop had been 
seriously damaged. Rye had suffered considerably through the 
winter and the crops will be barely up to the average. Winter 
barley was reported to promise an average crop on the whole. 


WHEAT CROPS IN INDIA. 


The Department of Revenue and Agriculture of the Govern- 
ment of India issued, on the 9th March last, a Second General 
Memorandum on the Wheat Crop for the season 1894-95. 

In this Memorandum it was stated that prospects had not 
changed materially since the issue of the first general memorandum 
at the end of December 1894. The area sown in the Punjab was. 
estimated at a slightly larger figure, and was believed to be 
very little less than the extensive area cropped last year. In 
Bengal and the North-Western Provinces the late rains had 
retarded sowings and the area under wheat was understood to be 
ino these provinces some 2 and 8 per cent., respectively, below 
that of 1893-94. A contraction of sowings was also reported to 
have taken place in the Central Provinces and Berar and in the 
southern districts of Bombay. In the north of Bombay, however, 
the area had expanded, wheat pele largely substituted for 
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damaged cotton, and in Sind the plentiful flooding and rainfall 
of the year had raised the area under wheat to some 18 per cent. 
above that of the previous year. | 

In consequence of the excessive rainfall of the autumn and the 
prevalent cloudiness of the winter, the crop had in many parts 
of India been attacked by rust. No reports of the presence of 
this disease had been received from the Punjab or Bengal, but in 
various parts of Sind and Bombay, in the Berars and the 
North-Western Provinces, and more especially in the Central 
Provinces, the crop had been not a little damaged thereby. =22 

The prospects in the Punjab were good, and in Bengal the 
outturn was expected to be little short of a full average. In 
Northern Bombay the outlook was good, and in Sind fair to good, 
but in Southern Bombay it was generally unpromising, and in 
Berar an 1l-anna crop only was looked for. In the Central 
Provinces, where the attack of rust, though widespread and rapid, 
did not commence till late in the season, the early sowings were 
expected to give a 14 to 16-anna outturn, while it was antici- 
pated that even the later crop, if duly favoured by weather, would 
probably not give less than a 12-anna ‘yield. The estimates of 
outturn in the North-Western Provinces and Oudh ranged from 
a half crop in the east of the united provinces to a three-quarter 
crop in the west. 


CROPS IN ITALY. 


In a report published by the Italian Ministry of Agriculture 
at the end of April, it was stated that the grain crops and 
grasses were in an excellent condition at that period. Heavy 
rains had impeded the sowing of buckwheat in many provinces. 
In some districts of Calabria and Sicily the young plants had 
suffered from drought. 


CROPS IN ROUMANIA. 


The condition of winter-sown grains in Roumania as reported 
by the Curverul Financiar at the end of April last was generally 
satisfactory. In some of the southern districts injury had been 
done by the floods and the melting of snow, but the inunda- 
tions soon subsided and no serious loss is anticipated from this 
cause. 


CROPS IN RUSSIA. 


An official report upon the condition of crops in Russia on 
April 18th last indicated that wheat presented a favourable 
appearance. Spring frosts had given rise to some anxiety in 
some of the districts of the Volga and the Black Soil or Cher- 
noziom region In the Wisla Governments the crops had been. 
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to some extent injured by heavy rains. At the date of the 
report the sowing of spring grains was not completed. 


CROPS IN THE UNITED STATES. 


The condition of winter wheat in the United States on the 1st 
day of May, as reported by the Statistician of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, averaged 82:9 per cent. for the whole 
country as against 81:4 in the previous month. This average is 
15 better than that of May Ist, 1894, and 9:1 per cent. greater 
than that of the same date in 1893. or seven of the principal 
grain-producing States, the average for winter wheat was 82:3, 
the range being from 48 in Kansas to 97 in California. In the 
Southern States the average condition in May ranged from 55 
in Texas to 93 in Alabama. 

The average condition of winter rye, like that of wheat, had 
advanced nearly two poirts since April 1, being 88-7 as compared 
with 87:0 in the previous month, and 90°7 in May last year. 

The prospects for rye throughout the rye belt were reported 
to be fair in May, except in New York, where the weather had 
been too dry, while in Minnesota and Kansas the crop had been 
considerably damaged by the severe winter and had not since 
recovered. 

The average condition of winter barley was assessed at 94, 
against 62°3 and 88°6 in the month of May of the two preceding 
years. The condition was reported to be lowest in Texas, 
Indiana, and Iowa, and highest in New York, California, and 
Oregon. 

The proportion of spring ploughing done on May 1 was 
returned at 82°8 against 83°5 and 73:4 on the same date in the 
two preceding years. 

In his April report, the Statistician stated that the past — 
winter had been a severe one for wheat. Seeding was accom- 
plished at an average date, but in most of the large wheat-growing 
States the fall was droughty and unfavourable to germination 
and growth, or to the maintenance of the vitality of the plant. 
In the middle States, the winter was more favourable and there 
was ample snow protection. In the south, the winter was an 
unusually cold one and the plant suffered much from freezing. 
In the West, the conditions were not so uniform. 
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INJURIOUS INSECTS AND FUNGI. 


THe Frour Motu (£phestia Kiihniella, Zeller) 
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Ephestia Kuhniella. 


1. Moth at rest. 2. Flying. 3. Pupa. 4. Grain spun up. 5. Larva. 
6. Larva enlarged. 
Figs. 1 to 5 inelusive, nataral size. 


This insect was first noticed in this country in 1887. It is 
said by some that it has been known longer in Europe than in 
America, while others assert, on the other hand, that it originated 
in America. For some time, this species was confounded in 
America with another species, E'iphestia interpunctella, but in 
1889, Professor Riley stated that there was no doubt of the 
presence of Hphestia Ktihniella in North America for at least 
some years back. This insect appears to have been known on 
the Continent since 1886—known, that is, to the owners of corn 
stores and granaries and to millers as more or less troublesome— 
but not distinguished by entomologists as Mphestia Ktihniella 
until 1877, when Zeller designated specimens submitted to him 
by Professor Kiihn as Hphestia Kuihniella. It was first identified 
in Great Britain in 1887, though for some time previously it had 
been doing harm in corn stores and flour mills, and its mischief 
had been mistaken for that of the Corn Wolf Moth, Tinea 
granella. In 1887, Mr. Barrett gave an interesting account in 
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the Entomologists’ Monthly Magazine of ELphestia Ktihniella, 
and stated that he had identified the larvee of this species found 
in a bakery near Stony Stratford. Miss Ormerod, however, was 
the first economic entomologist who described this imsect in 
elaborate detail, and gave exhaustive accounts of its injuries in 
flour mills and corn stores, with ‘remedies and ‘methods’ of 
prevention to be adopted against it. 

Since 1887, this moth has been recognised as the author of 
material havoe in many flour mills in England, by clogging up 
the spouts of the elevators and parts of the milling machinery 
with the flour collected in masses by the webs of the larve. 
Great. losses‘are incurred by the disarrangement and excessive 
wear and tear of parts of the machinery, and of the silks which 
are used for dressing, owing to the -presence of the infested 
flour, which is transformed into a hard, felt-like substance. 
Besides this derangement and damage, much loss is sustained in 
a badly infested mill by the flour actually consumed by the 
larvee, or that which is spoilt by thei excrements and sticky 
webs. 

In flour stores, considerable injury is frequently occasioned by 
the flour moth, especially where flour is stored for any time. 
Flour kept in sacks as imported is often greatly damaged, and 
the whole grain of wheat, barley, oats, or rye after lying long in 
infested stores has been found so matted together with the webs 
of the larvz as to be almost useless. In France, the biscuits 
for the use of the soldiers have been seriously attacked in some 
of the depots. According to M. Danysz, who wrote an ex- 
haustive treatise on this moth in 1893,* biscuits infested with 
these larvze are injurious to health, and instances are given of 
pigs anc fish having died after eating grain infested with the 
Ephestia Kiihmella larve. He adds that it is extremely rare 
to find these biscuits free from infestation at the end of the 
period of 14 months, for which it is required that the biscuits 
should be kept before they are served out to the troops. 

There has been a rapid inerease in the infestation of mills 
and flour and corn stores in this and other countries, in conse- 
quence of the continuously increasing importation and move- 
ment of corn and flour between country and country and 
between localities in each country. The importation and trans- 
portation of flour in bags have especially tended to spread 
this pest throughout this country. Bags and sacks are well 
known te be the most fertile sources of this infestation, and 
flour bags particularly. . 

The modern systems of milling with the elaborate machiner Ys 
the continuous working of the “mills, and the greater heat in 
them, have also materially conduced to the rapid propagation of 
this insect. At the same time, the difficulty of thorough and 
frequent cleansing and disinfesting mills has been considerably 


* Ephestia Kihniella : Parasite des blés, des -farines, et des biscuits, Histoire 
naturelle du parasite et moyens de le détruire, par J. Danysz. Paris, 1893. 
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enhanced. In steam flour mills there is naturally a high 
temperature in certain parts, and throughout them a_ higher 
temperature is maintained than in ordinary mills, which is 
favourable to the development and rapid spread of the moth. 

In 1889, there was a great scare concerning this insect in 
Canada. It was found to have infested a- mill in one of the 
large Canadian milling centres to such an extent that the mill 
was closed, and orders were issued by the Government that 
before the work was continued every part of it and its machinery 
should be thoroughly disinfested. By this precaution, and the 
thorough execution of the orders given by the authorities, the 
mill was soon freed from the insect. But the millers paid little 
attention to this subject, and in 1890 it had become so common 
that it was necessary for the Provincial Board of Health of 
Toronto to send outa circular to apprise the millers that in- 
spectors would be sent to examine their mills and condemn any 
infested produce therein. Many of these millers were ignorant 
of the presence of the moth, and of its nature and habits; and 
without doubt many millers and flour dealers in this country are 
equally unaware of this infestation. It is unfortunately pre- 
valent in many mills and flour and corn stores, causing great 
loss and inconvenience. 


History and Habits. 


The moth Ephestia Kihniella belongs to the genus Ephestia 
of the family Phycide. -It is about an inch across the wings 
and half an inch long (Fig. 2). It is shown at rest, with its 
wings folded, in Fig. 1. The upper wings are pale grey with 
dots or splashes of darker colour, and transverse markings, while 
the hind wings are glossy white with dark margins. The egg 
is oval, white, and just discernible without a glass. The female 
lays a large quantity of eggs. Professor Riley states that an 
anatomical examination showed the number of eggs in a single 
female to be 678. The eggs are laid upon sacks and bags con- 
taining flour or grain, upon the machinery, and in various parts 
of the mill or stores. In four or five days, the larve come from 
the eggs. At first, they can hardly be seen, but they grow very 
quickly, attaining a size generally rather over five-eighths of an > 
inch (Fig. 5). In the early stages they are light red with brown 
heads of disproportionately large size. Afterwards, they become 
almost white. Upon the segments, near the head and tail, there are 
brown patches. They have six feet and ten sucker feet. There 
are a few bristles on every segment. The larve remain in 
this stage from three to four weeks and even longer in favour- 
able circumstances, feeding upon the flour or upon the contents of 
biscuits or even upon the grain itself. They produce fine silken 
webs whose threads are sticky, and to which the flour, or grain 
or biscuit morsels adhere. After a time, a spongy mass is formed 
with numerous passages or galleries in which the larve live and 
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move. This mass often assumes large proportions in mills, 
impeding the work of the machinery and the action of the 
frames and dressing silks, and spoiling the Hour and grain, 
for some distance round it. Before the larve change to pupz 
they stray from these congeries and choose some quiet cranny 
or corner wherein to pupate. The chrysalis, as shown without 
the cocoon in Fig. 3, is .brown, or reddish brown, and is 
enveloped in a cocoon of silk spun up with grain or flour or 
branny materials. 


Preventive and Remedial Measures. 


Cleanliness in mills and stores is essential as a means of pre- 
venting serious attacks of this insect. All corners, chinks, 
partitions, and machinery must be cleansed from time to time 
when opportunities cccur. When infestation is noticed it is 
absolutely imperative to stop work and to thoroughly disinfest . 
every part of the mills. In infested grain and flour stores, a 
clearance must be made as soon as possible and every part 
completely disinfested. Sacks and flour bags are fertile sources 
of infestation. The former, when emptied, should be subjected to 
heat in order to kill the larve. The latter, unless new or nearly 
new, may be either exposed to heat or burnt. There is no doubt 
that much infestation comes in these flour bags imported from 
many countries, and that the practice of importing flour, which 
has so enormously increased during the last few years, has tended 
in an eminent degree to the spread of the Flour Moth throughout 
the country. Foreign flour comes into grain stores in infested 
bags, from which the larve creep into stored corn or into corn 
in sacks, which is taken into mills for grinding. Bags and sacks 
must be regarded with great suspicion, especially those coming 
from Mediterranean ports. 

When a mill is infested, it will be almost impossible to dis- 
infest it without clearing all flour and grain out of the mill. 
Sulphur fumes will destroy the insects, but at the same time 
they injure the flour by the sulphurous acid gas acting upon 
the gluten of the flour and seriously affecting its baking qualities, 
as well asrendering it unwholesome. According to the Canadian 
receipt, 3 lbs. of sulphur with 3 ozs. of saltpetre are required for 
each 1,000 cubic feet of air space. This is put mto metal dishes 
containing layers of burning cinders, and the fumes are 
retained within the mill by the tight closure of all doors, 
windows, and air-holes. In Canada it has been found neces- 
sary to repeat the sulphuring process in order to effectually clear 
out the pest. 

In destroying the moth in steam flour mills, steam under 
pressure has been driven through all parts of the machinery, 
and in some cases over all parts of the building, with con- 
siderable advantage. In a report on the Flour Moth by 
Mr. James Fletcher, the Canadian Government entomologist, 
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published in the Annual Report of the Ontario Department 
of Agriculture for 1889, it is stated that, in consequence of 
an Order in Council, a steam stand-pipe with hose and other 
connexions was erected on each flat of an infested mill. By 
closing all doors and windows of each flat and turning on the 
steam simultaneously in each floor the whole building was filled 
with hot steam sufficient to kill anything. 

Spraying the machinery, walls, partitions, floors, bail and 
other parts with paraffin or carbolic acid solutions would no doubt 
remove these insects, but it would not be possible to use these 
extensively, as the flour would take up the smell and be spoiled. 

It is important that the dressing machinery and the flour 
elevators should be of modern construction, so that the flour 
may not be retained in corners: and ridges. M. Danysz, in his 
treatise, insists that round reels should always be used, and 
not those with six sides. He also points out the importance 
of fixing a brush on the straps on the elevators to which the 
cups are fastened, in order to keep the sides clear of flour that 
would harbour the larvee. 

M. Danysz strongly recommends the use of pyrethrum powder, 
which is the base of several patent remedies used to destroy 
black beetles, fleas, and other insects. It seems, however, that 
the insect can only be reached by this powder in the moth stage. 
It could not affect the chrysalis or the larve. As there are 
constant generations of this insect, at all events in mills where 
the temperature is high, the process of dusting with pyrethrum 
must be frequently repeated, and great care must be taken that 
the powder does not get into the flour. 

This flour moth is most difficult to deal with, for obvious 
reasons occurring to those who are acquainted with its life, 
history, and habits. Great precautions are required to prevent 
its entrance into mills and grain and flour storehouses, and when 
it has gained a lodgment vigorous efforts must be used to 
dislodge it. 

A miller ina large way of business, whose milis are fitted 
with machinery of the best and most modern construction, who 
has suffered much from this moth, believes that “cold air” is 
the best way of exterminating it. This would entail stopping 
work for a time and exposing all parts of the mill to the air in 
cold weather. Exposure for two or three days to frost in winter 
would effectually get rid of the insect. 

There is a species of Ichneumon Fly according to Mr. Klein 
which destroys this moth, but, so far as can be ascertained, it 
has not yet been identified. 
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GRAIN WEEVILS, 


The Wheat Weevil, Sitophilus (Calandra) granaria. 1. Natural size. 
; la. Magnified. 
The Rice Weevil, Sitophilus (Calandra) oryze. 2. Natural size. 
2a. Magnified. 
There are several species of insects which. cause serious injury: 
to: grain stored in granaries, and to grain during Hs transit im 
vessels from one country to another. 

Lhe most important of these insects are the two ete 
figared above, Sitophilus granaria and Sitophilus oryz. .Vhough 
the latter is called the rice weevil it by no means confines its 
attacks to rice, and is most destructive to wheat in India and 
many other countries. It is supposed not to thrive in gold 
climates so well as its neax relative the wheat weevil, Sitaphalus 
granarea, but it is: found now in most wheat-growing countries 
in which wheat is largely stored and shipped for export. The 
wheat weevil, Sitophilus granaria, is by no means confined to 
Europe, it is now found in North and South America and in 
other countries. ee ee 

In Great Britain, quantities of both species of these weevils 
are found in the granaries and corn stores. i the early spring, 
when the weather is warm, they may be seen swarming on the 
heaps of wheat, and if the wheatis examined it will be seen that 
some of the grains have large holes in them in which are either 
the larvze or pupze of the “weevil, or the perfect weevils. In 
some cases, a large number of the grains have been found to be 
punctured and their contents consumed by the larvze and weevils. — 

The annual loss occasioned by Sitophilus oryze in India was 
estimated in 1888 by Mr. Cotes, of the Indian Museum, in 
Calcutta, at 150,000/. It has been estimated by a correspondent 
of “Thsect Life,” published by the authority of the United 
States Secretary of Agriculture, that in the State of Texas alone 
there i is an annual loss of 200,000. from the same cause. 

“The world-wide prevalence of grain ‘weevils was fully demon- 
strated at'the World’s Fair at Chicago in 1894, as they appeared in. 
O 86807, C 
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the cereal exhibits of Guatemala, Costa Rica, Mexico, Trinidad, 
Curacoa, British Guiana, Brazil, Paraguay, Uruguay, Ecuador, 
and the Argentine Republic, also in those of the Cape of Good 
Hope, Liberia, Orange Free State, Tunis, Siam, Ceylon, and 
Australia, as well as in the show eases of the exhibits of some 
of the American States. The grain exhibits were shown in 
eases covered with glass and were practically weevil-proof, but 
when the weevils, which had been brought in the grain in 
larval, or pupal, state, appeared in due course, some of the 
United States exhibitors suggested that they had got into the 
cases after their arrival at Chicago. On this point Professor 
Riley says:—“The fact that the exhibitors in charge of these 
exhibits protested that the weevil was unknown in their respec- 
tive States counts for naught, since it is a well-established fact 
that this particular species—rice weevil—is of common occurrence 
in every state and territory of the Union.” 

Both of these species of Sitophilus are found in granaries and 
eorn stores in Great Britain and are equally destructive. It is 
rather difficult to distinguish between the Sitophilus granaria 
and the Sitophilus Oryzew without a magnifying glass, but there 
is no doubt that they are both present in nearly equal propor- 
tions in this country, and that they do an amount of harm, that 
is in no degree realised, to grain stored for considerable periods. 
The weevils in suitable circumstances breed continuously, one 
generation succeeding another with remarkable rapidity, so that 
in a heap of grain stored for some time under conditions favour- 
able to the propagation of these insects enormous loss of weight 
and quality may be sustained. This injury may often be unsus- 
pected unless particular observation is directed to the grain 
when the heaps are moved and turned. ‘The weevils attack all 
kinds of corn and malt, but wheat seems to be their favourite grain. 

In the course of a recent examination of a sample of white 
wheat from Australia it was found that at least 35 per cent. of 
the grains were either actually infested or had holes in them 
from which the weevils had emerged, or which had been made 
by the weevils in quest of food. In this sample there was about 
an equal number of both species of Sitophilus, 


Life History. 


The Sitophilus granarva is rather more than the eighth of an 
inch long, varying in colour from dark red to black. It has 
a long snout, and its anteunz have elbows with a small oval club 
at each end, ‘The six legs and antenne are red. The thorax is 
somewhat long and has rows of dots upon it. A single egg of a 
dirty white hue is placed by the female weevil in a grain of 
wheat, or other grain, after a hole has been bored in it to receive 
the ege. After the egg is deposited, the female covers the hole 
with a sticky transparent substance, so that it is difficult to 
detect it without very careful inspection. A female will lay 
from 100 to 150 eges, not all at once but during several weeks 
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In about 10 days a white, curved and Hloshy, grub comes from the 
egg. This grub has no legs, its horuy head is light brown, there 

are a few small bristles upon the segments near the head and 
tail. It is nearly the twelfth of an “inch. in length. It bites 
away and feeds upon the contents of the grains with its strong 
jaws until it assumes the pupal state, in which it continues 
from 8 to 10 days, and then the perfect weevil appears and 
eats its way out of the grain. ‘The various stages of one 
generation are passed in from 35. to 45 days, depending upon 
the temperature. In a cold climate there are two, or at most 
three, generations ; while in hot countries there are continuous 
successions of generations. Where stored grain is badiy afttected 
by weevils, the temperature of the heaps is considerably raised 
by the heating of the fine refuse resulting from the action of 
the larvee upon the grain. In such circumstances, in all proba- 
bility several generations are produced even in cool climates. 
The weevils themselves do as much harm to the grain as the 
larvee. ‘they live upon it, and have been constantly seen boring 
into grains with their snouts. They hy bernate during the winter, 

at least in cold climates, in cracks in the floors, beams, and walle 
of the granaries and corn stores, from which retreats they may 
be seen emerging in swarms in situations facing south on the 
first sunny spring day. 

The Sitophilus soryze is not quite so large as the Sitophilus 
granaria. It is rather darker in colour and has reddish-coloured 
patches upon the wing cases. It is furnished with wings, 
although it does not appear to make much use of them, at least 
in. this country, whereas the Sitophilus granaria has only 
rudimentary wings. The larve and pupz of each species are 
almost identical, and the history and habits of each are similar, 


Preventive and Remedial Measures. 


Wheat stored in very large heaps is not so liable to be 
attacked as that kept in small quantities, because in the larger 
heaps, air is excluded and some air is necessary to the weevils. 
Grain kept in bags or sacks is generally more injured than that 
in heaps. In India, the natives keep wheat in air-tight pits, and 
in these, weevils do little or no harm to the grain, although it 
sometimes remains stored in this way for years. But when 
the wheat is taken to the “godowns,” or granaries, it soon 
becomes infested with weevils. Grain placed in large heaps 
must be examined closely from time to time when it is turned, 
Weevils will be found in the grains nearest the outsides of the 
heaps. 

Small heaps of grain should be frequently turned and moved 
co that the weevils may be constantly disturbed. 

In these days, when imported wheat containing weevils is 
distributed throughout the United Kingdom, every granary and 
Gori Warehouse is liable to ‘bé infested by this insect. Grain 
should not be kept in sacks im establishments where weevils are 


known to be present. 
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All granaries and corn stores should be well ventilated and 
leopt as airy and cool as possible. Floors and beams, wooden 
partitions, bins, and panellings, should be thoroughly scrubbed 
and washed with thick soft soap solutions. Walls and ceilings 
should be plastered go as to have smooth surfaces, which should 
be limewashed from time to time. 

As the Sitophilus oryzw requires considerable heat, the fre- 
enent moving of stored grain, the aération of granaries and 
stores and the admission of cold air will stay, or materially check, 
the actions and multiplication of this species. The same pre- 
cautions will be to some extent effective against the Sitophilus 
granaria, but unless great care is taken there may be a large 
and rapid increase in the numbers of this species, and consequent 
moportant damage to grain. The fumes of bisulphide of carbon 
have been proved to be destructive to these weevils, but there 
is some difficulty in concentrating and applying them, and this 
could only be done by putting infested grain into receptacles 
made as air-tight as possible—large galvanized iron tanks, for 
instance—and placing an open vessel containing bisulphide of 
carbon on the top of the grain within the tank. As is well 
known, the fumes of bisulphide of carbon are heavier than air, 
and will, therefore, soon sink down into, and thoroughly per- 
meate, the whole mass of grain within the receptacle, and destroy 
all insects therein. From 14 to 2 lbs. of bisulphide will be re- 
quired for each ton of grain according to the air-proof qualities of 
the tank. No harm is caused to the grain, but great care must 
be taken in handling and dealing with the bisulphide as it 
is most inflammable. Bisulphide of carbon can be used in bins 
and other receptacles that are not wholly air-tight, but in such 
circumstances much more of the substance would be required, 
and the results are necessarily less satisfactory. 

On account of the almost certain introduction of weevils into 
all granaries and corn stores in imported wheat, it is essential 
that measures should be taken to prevent British grain from 
being infested by keeping foreign grain separate, if possible 
and by thoroughly cleansing and aérating places that are 
infested. Foreign grain is infested in the dirty granaries in 
which it is placed before being shipped. Some _ infestation 
occurs in the holds of the vessels. This has been somewhat 
diminished in recent years as the duration of the voyages has 
been so much lessened, and far greater attention is now “paid to 
cleansing and purifying the holds after grain cargoes have been 
unloaded. It need hardly be said that it is most important 
that every effort should be made to keep ships’ holds free from 
these and other pests of similar habits, in order that grain which 
is put on board elean and free from infestation may not run 
any chances of becoming infested and damaged during transit. 
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THe Corn Berrie (Lemophlaus ferrugineus, Srmru ; testacews, 
PAYK). 


1. Larva natural size. 2. Beetle natural size. 
la. Larva magnified. 2a. Beetle magnified. 


This beetle, described by Curtis under the name of the Corn 
Cucujus, Cucugus tesiaceus, does much harm to grain, particularly 
wheat. It is very often found, in company with Sitophilus 
(Calandra) granaria and Sitophilus oryze,in wheat that has 
been for some time in store, as well as in wheat that has just 
arrived from foreign countries. Some wheat from Australia, 
recently examined, contained quantities of Lawmophlcus ferru- 
gineus and its larvee, together with a few pupa cases, and many 
specimens of both species of Sitophilus. ‘The larvae were in the 
grains of wheat, and at the bottom of the box in which they 
arrived, but no larvee of Sitophilus were found in this wheat. In 
many cases the grains were completely cleared out, being mere 
shells. In this instance, as the wheat had only recently arrived, 
it must be concluded that the beetles were shipped with the wheat, 
or that they were in the vessel in which it was brought over. — 

Last year, foreign wheat which had been lying for some time in 
a London granary was examined, and found to be swarming with 
Sitophilus weevils and with beetles and larvee of Lemophleus 
ferrugyneus. The latter were more numerous and active than the 
Sitophilus, and appeared to be much less influenced by the cold. 
The Lemophleus ferrugineus is said to be cosmopolitan, but Pro- 
fessor Riley remarks that its naturalisation in the United States 
is doubtful. It was found in betel nuts from Johore exhibited 
at the “ World’s Columbian Exposition,’ as noticed in Professor 
Riley’ s report, A smaller species of Lemophleus designated 
pusillus was also discovered in corn and meal exhibited at the 
same Exposition. ‘T’his species is seen frequently in this country, 
but itis much smaller than JL. ferrugineus, and differs from it 
in several respects. 
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Life History. 


The Lemophleus is of a red colour with yellowish shades on 
the thorax, and rather more than one twelfth of an inch long. 
Iu some specimens the colour is almost orange. Its head is 
dark, and the antennee are fulvous, with 11 joints, and small 
clubs. The legs are red and the wing cases cover the body 
entirely. It has jaws with formidable teeth. The wings 
are used very sparingly, and appear adapted only for short 
flights. This beetle moves rapidly, and, from observations made 
of specimens in confinement, it eats and lives upon the contents 
of the grains, and does quite as much harm as its larvee. 

The larva is about the tenth of an inch long with a narrow 
body composed of thirteen segments and furnished with three 
pairs of legs. The tail end is sharply curved upwards, having two 
sharp brown points at the extremity. It has a brown head with 
strong jaws. ‘There are hairs scattered somewhat sparsely upon 
the body. Incolouritis a very light brown ; in some specimens, 
or it may be at some period of its life, there is a yellow tinge 
pervading the body, with brown flecks here and there. It is 
very active, moving very rapidly, and when it has cleared out 
the contents of one grain it visits another. It is clear, from 
prolonged observation of the habits of this insect, that the beetle 
places its eggs in grain in which holes have been pierced by 
other insects, and that the larva, when 1t has devoured the con- 
tents left by the first comer, moves on to other grains. 


Remedies and Methods of Prevention. 


Cleanliness is most important in granaries and warehouses 
infested with this beetle as well as with other insects injurious 
to grain, and all buildings of this kind should be frequently 
washed and cleansed. When a heap of grain is infested it should 
be frequently moved and got rid of as soon as possible. Many 
larvee fall to the ground when the‘grain is moved, and when 
the infested heap has been cleared away, cracks and crannies in 
the floor and walls should be scrubbed well with a mixture of 
soft soap and water made very thick and strong. This will 
attect the larvee as well as the beetles, as they creep into chinks 
and crevices aud pupate there as we'll as in grain. Carbon 
bisulplide burnt upon infested grain in large bins made as air- 
tight as possible would kill the larvee and beetles, but great care 
must be taken in using this highly inflammable substance. 

It would be well, if possible, torun infested grain through 
cleaning machines immediately upon its arrival from foreign 
countries, and to destroy the light pierced grains and all refuse 
from the sieves. Maay of the Lemophleus beetles and larvee 
might thus be destroyed. 
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THE Turnip FLy ann MUSTARD. 


The Board of Agriculture think it desirable to give publicity 
to the following communication received by them from Sir J. 
HH. Heathcoat Amory, Bart., and to some comments thereon by 
the Technical Adviser to the Board. 


SIR, Knightshayes Court, Tiverton. 

HAVING read an article in your Journal some time since 
on the Turnip Fly, I write to inform your readers that if they 
they will sow a small quantity of mustard seed with the turnip 
seed they will never lose an acre of turnips from fly. It is best 
sown broadcast at the sime time the turnip seed is drilled, as it 
then comes up more quickly than if drilled with the turnip seed. 
The fly will cat the mustard and leave the turnips, and the 
mustard may be hoed out the tirst time the turnips are hoed, as 
the turnips will then have their rough leaves and be safe from 
the fly. A very small quantity of mustard seed will be sutt- 
cient, I have tried this for more than 30 years and it has never 
failed. 

I am, Sir, 
Yours truly, 
The Secretary, (Signed) J. H. Heatucoat Amory. 
Board of Agriculture, 
London, 8.W. 


Conments by the Technical Adviser of the Board on the 
above letter. 


In some seasons the sowing of mustard seed with turnip, 
swede, cabbages, caulitlowers, broccoli, and other such plants 
liable to the attacks of the “Turnip Fly,” which is really a 
beetle, known as Phyllotreta nemorwm, preserves these plants 
from serious injury. But in other seasons, when the attack 
has been very virulent and generations of beetles have succeeded 
each other quickly, it has been found to be of little value. In 
ordinary cases it would be decidedly useful to sow mustard 
with swedes and turnips, because it germinates and comes into 
leaf before these latter plants, and engages the attention of the 
beetles until the swedes and turnips get into the “rough leaf” — 
stage, when they are not so attractive to the insects. The 
beetles do not take to the mustard in preference to the swedes 
and turnips, but rather that being ravenous they attack the 
mustard as it comes earlier. 
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THE PEA -AND:<BEAN WEEVIL (Sitones lineatus). 
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on, - +The Pea and Bean Weevil. ie Natntal size. 2. Magnified, ae ie 


“The Board of Agriculture e have receiyed complaints of damage 
done to peas by a weevil, which feeds upon, several leguminous 
plants. This insect is recognised as the Pea and Bean’ Weevil, 
to which attention was drawn by the Board in 1892. , = 

Peas and beans are very subject to attacks by this insect, but 
the injury is frequently attributed to slugs, because the weevil 
is not by any means easily seen. It is of a dull colour, and 
falls to the ground on the least alarm. The weevil itself eats 
the leaves and young shoots of the pea and bean plants, and its 
larvee devour their roots. It is often, most troublesome in 
market gardens and allotment grounds, and in’ some years an 
extensive reduction in the crops of peas and beans has resulted 
from its attacks. It has been’ known also to attack sweet peas 
in gardens. It sometimes seriously injures red clover in its 

early stages, and its small white maggots, or larve, also spoil 
“second cuts” of clover by eating the roots of the plants and 
stopping their growth. Trifolium too, suffers considerably, par- 
ticularly in its early stages, from the attacks of this weevil, 
although the injury to this er ge 18 poneey, attr odes to slugs 
es Ges Heo 7 


“'‘Deseription and Life History. 


The Pea andl Bean Weevil is a quarter of an inch long. Its 
ieronintl colour is dark, but the body is covered with greyish 
scales, which in some specimens are of a slightly greenish shade. 
There are,three lines of this grey, or grey-green, hue on the 
thorax, and many lines on the wing cases. The antenne are of 
a red colour, very slender, with club terminations. The. legs are 
ferruginous. As Canon Fowler says, “The tibie of the male 
are curved and armed with a-small hook.” It is not known 
where the eggs are placed. Egg-laying, begins in the. early 
spring. The larve, or maggots which are white, leg-less, nearly 
a quarter of an meh long, and somewhat curved, feo in the roots 
of clover, peas, beans, and other leguminous plants, and there 
change to pupe. 
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Itis certain that some of the weevils pass the winter in 
weevil form. Probably, in other cases hibernation takes place 
in the pupal state, though this is not definitely known. 
Nordlinger observes that many weevils come from the pupee at 
the end of August, and without doubt hibernate in weevil 
shape. From observation, it is plain that these insects hibernate 
in the perfect, as well as in the pupal state. Larvae have also 
been found at all seasons of the year among the roots of 
clover. <A favourite resort of the hibernating weevils is in the 
straws of stubble. They are also carried in quantities with peas 
and beans into ricks and barns. These weevils feed by night as 
well as by day. | 


Methods of Prevention and Remedies. 


Lime, soot, and lime and soot mixed, may be advantageously 
distributed over infested plants while the dew is upon them, or 
after rain. Finely-powdered guano alse may be used in this 
way. 

Applications of weak solutions of paraffin, with a little soft 
soap, would make infested plants distasteful to these insects. 
These and other solutions can be put on with knapsack-macbines, 
Fine powdery materizls also can he easily applied and well 
distributed with knapsack-machines specially constructed. 

When peas and beans are attacked it would be desirable to 
press the earth tightly and firmly close round the plants, in 
order to prevent the beetles from coming up from the earth. 
This might be done by men and boys walking with a foot on 
either side of each row of plants. 

Summer-fallowing of land after an attack would be very 
desirable. Wheat after clover Jey is often infested by swarms 
of weevils. In this case itt would be dangerous to sow pone 
at all. If it is sown the land skould be « broad-shared,” 
cultivated and ploughed. The stubble should be burnt. The 
burning of stubble, weeds, roots, and rubbish, is comparatively 
seldom adopted in these days. It is believed that the infrequency 
of this practice is one cause of the more frequent and more 
destructive visitations of insects injurious to erops. . 

Infested clover leys should be deeply ploughed, with a “skim ” 
coulter on the plough, and thoroughly..well pressed. Roots on 
the top should be removed and bunts not carted to the outsid es 
and left in tureps, Gua ale eel bya ss : 
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Potato DIsEASE (Phytophthora wfestans) IN. THE 'TUBERS. 
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A section of infected tuber-— x 150. 


The dark spots show the starch granules and cell walls brown with disease. The 
plant, or mycelium, is shown running between the starch granules and the cell 
walls, and sending up branches bearing conidia or spores. 


It has been thought by some observers that a new disease has 
been discovered in potato tubers, as many specimens examined 
in the early spring of the last two or three years on being 
cut through exhibited brown spots permeating them. In most 
cases these spots were small and distinct. Upon exposure to the 
air they became confluent after some time, and the whole of 
the cut pieces ultimately turned to a brown colour. The 
greater number of the tubers in which brown spots were found 
displayed no outwardly visible traces of disease, particularly in 
the early spring. In fact, it was necessary to cut many tubers 
open in order to obtain specimens, Later on in the season, 
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when the disease became more intensified, traces of decay were 
seen upon the outside of some infected tubers. And, generally, 
it was observed that directly the incipient shoots appeared 
in the “eyes” of the tubers the disease began to spread. Before 
this period it was more or less dormant. Even in mid-winter, 
a few spots, small and much scattered, were found, though 
there was but little change or progress in the disease until 
vegetation commenced. 

Examination with the microscope showed that the tissues of 
the tuber in and around these infected spots were brown or 
sherry-coloured, that the starch granules had been absorbed and 
the cells broken down. 

Thin slices of tuber with the disease spots upon them were 
placed on glass, covered with a bell glass, and kept ata tem- 
perature of 70 degrees. They were examined after an interval 
of about 60 hours, and, in a few instances, it was found that the 
fungus had developed mycelium which was burying itself among 
the interceilular passages. In one or two cases, branching 
filaments, or conidiophores, were put forth from the mycelium, 
as shown in the illustration.* The cultivation of the mycelium 
was, however, most difficult, but sufficient evidence was obtained 
to prove that the cause of the sherry-coloured spots in the 
tubers was the Phytophthora infestans. There may be other 
kinds of dark spots 1n potato tubers due to other fungi or other 
causes, but it is quite clear that in all the cases examined this 
season the disease was occasioned by the Phytophthora. 

In these circumstances it is important, especially after a 
season when potato disease occasioned by this fungus was so 
widespread, to remind potato growers that, as pointed out by 
De Bary in 1863, the disease can be conveyed by these spotty, 
infected tubers, in two ways. First, by the mycelium of the 
fungus within the tuber sending out spore-bearing branches 
whose spores may be carried up by the growing plant, and 
communicated to plants near, or conveyed by insects and animals. 
‘This, De Bary admits, may not be of frequent occurrence. But 
the second is the most important method of infection, viz. :— 
by the mycelium growing up in due time into the shoots from the 
tubers, and producing conidia, whose spores may infect many 
plants near and far by means of wind, insects, and other agencies. 
It does not always follow that an infected tuber communicates 
disease to the plant it produces or that it propagates disease 
in any way, though of course the risk is great when infecte 
tubers are planted. 


The disease, as is now well known, is also propagated by 
means of conidia evolved from “resting spores” which have 
hibernated in old rotten potato tubers, or haulm, or in other 
retreats, but it cannot be ascertained whether infection is more 
largely due to these or to tubers containing the germs of disease. 


—— - ee 


.* Drawn by Mr. Worthington G. Smith, 
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Advice is freely given, that care must be taken to avoid 
planting tubers having disease germs within them. In theory, 
this is correct and valuable ; in practice, it is most difficult to 
carry out. No external sign may be present of the existence 
of the disease. Large quantities of stored potatoes have been 
examined which outwardly were clean, sound, and bright. Upon 
cutting some of the tubers, the brown spots were seen, while 
other tubers in the clamps were quite free from spots. Iu 
various clamps the per-centage of spotty tubers ranged between 
10 and 40 per cent. 

The only possible mode of avoiding infection in such cireum- 
stances would be to reject all tubers too small to be cut for seed, 
and to cut all the larger tubers and put aside all that were 
found to be spotty. It should be stated, however, that even 
if this selection were made there would still be danger, as in 
some of the tubers that were examined only the slightest traces 
of disease could be discovered: In some cases, the discoloura- 
tion was only discernible with the help of a strong glass, and it 
was noticed that as the shoots grew from the eyes, the disease 
spots grew larger and more numerous. It was also seen that, 
when tubers were cut in two, disease spots that were then 
almost imperceptible, and would probably have been unnoticed 
by the selectors of sound seed, increased in size remarkably after 
36 hours’ exposure to air and warmth. Although it has been 
shown by experiments extending over several years made by M. 
Girard in France, and by M. Caluwe in Belgium, as well as by 
experiments made by the Technical Education Committee of the 
Wilts County Council, and by the experiences of many practical 
potato growers, that whole potato seed of a medium size gives 
better results than cut seed, it will be desirable to make this 
comparatively slight sacrifice rather than to run the risk of 
having the crop damaged by disease. 

Where this precaution of cutting the suspected seed is not 
adopted, and where the per-centage of spotty potatoes does not 
in the opinion of the growers necessitate such action, it is most 
important that preventive spraying with sulphate of copper 
solutions should be adopted directly the plants are high enough. 
This will arrest the progress of the disease in any plants that 
have become infected through the tubers, and save the healthy 
plants from the infection by arresting the development of 
conidia. | 

In view of the fact that planting medium-sized whole seed 
ensures the best crop, and that clean-looking, smooth, and appa- 
rently sound seed may nevertheless contain the disease germs, 
even though the greatest care is taken in selecting cut seed, it 
seems to be necessary, in order to avoid any risk of infection, to 
spray potato plants when they are 2 feet high, as a preventive 
measure. The results of the experiments in spraying with sul- 
phate of copper, especially in the last season in this country, in 
Ireland and in foreign countries, prove that this treatment is most 
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effective, both as a preventive of the potato disease, and as a 
remedy against it when it has appeared. Many potato growers 
are so convinced of the value of this treatment that they intend 
to spray their potato plants systematically, as a part of ordinary 
cultivation, at certain stages of their graye; whether there is 
disease upon them or not. 

There are horse-machines a adapted for distributing the 
sulphate of copper solution evenly and in a fine spray over and 
under the leaves of the plants, taking seven or eight rows at a 
time. From eight to 10 acres can be sprayed in a day by these 
machines, whose makers sell them and let them out on hire. 
Smaller horse-machines, which are suitable for small occupations, 
have been recently adapted to take three rows only. 

The formula for the preparation of sulphate of copper solu- 
tions, or, as it is termed, bouillie bordelaise, is 20 lbs. of sulphate 
of copper, 20 lbs. of lime, and 100 gallons of water. Some put only 
10 lbs. of lime to 20 lbs. of sulphate of copper, but it has been 
shown by M. Girard and other experimenters that 20 lbs., or ‘ 
at least 15 lbs. of lime is preferable to the smaller quantity 
mentioned, because it is essential to neutralise completely the 
acid in the sulphate of copper, or the solution will burn the 
leaves of the plants. It is important also, for this reason, that 
the lime should be pure, and this apples equally to the ee 
of copper. ; 

Some recommend that 20 Ibs. of treacle or molasses should be 
mixed with 20 lbs. of sulphate of copper, 20 lbs. of lime, and 
100 gallons of water, as they hold that the syrup causes the 
solution to adhere to the leaves. In several cases last year 
where this dressing was tried side by side with the ordinary 
sulphate of copper solutions no apparent difference was remarked. 
The cost of spraying varies according to circumstances, from 
7s. 6d. to 10s. per acre for each application. 


It will be interesting here to give some extracts from the Report 
on Experiments on Potatoes carried out by the Technical Educa- 
tion Committee of the Wilts County Council in 1894, to show the 
advantages of spraying for preventing disease. Twenty- four 
different varieties were grown, and sprayed twice, on June 25th 
and July 26th, with asolution of 20 lbs. of sulphate of copper and 
10 Ibs. of lime to 100 gallons of water. A few days previous to 
the second spraying, disease spots were noticed over an entire 
plot of Imperators, whilst all the central plots not sprayed were 
more or less affected. The weather was very suitable for the 
propagation of the disease and much damage had already been 
done to the crops generally in the district at the time of the 
second spraying. By August 13th, several of the unsprayed plots 
had entirely lost their haulm, and on September Ist, Schoolmaster, 
Supreme, and many second early varieties were still green on the 
unsprayed areas, whilst on September 18th the later varieties 
seemed hardly touched with the disease, although at this latter 
date the haulm on n the central plots had disappeared, dn the case 
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of every variety but two-—Reading Giant and Windsor Castle— 
the crop of sound tubers was increased by the dressings, the gains 
varying from 10 ewt. to 5 tons 3 cwt. per acre, and averaging 
2 tons 1 ewt. per acre on the 24 plots. The value of the increased 
crop due to this spraying, at the prices holding when the Report 
was made, is put at about 6/, per acre, and the cost of applying two 
dressings estimated at about 24s. per acre, leaving the cultivator 
a difference in his total return of 4d. 16s. per acre. 


“ THOUSAND-LEGS.” MILLEPEDES. (Julus guttatus, Fab.; 
pulchellus, Leach. ; Polydesmus complanatus). 


la and 1. Julus guitatus : natural size and magnified. 
2a and 2. Polydesmus complanatus : natural size and magnified. 


These creatures, which are not, strictly speaking, insects, are 
doing much harm this year to all kinds of crops in fields and 
gardens. ‘They have simply swarmed in some districts. Among 
the crops they have especially attackea are oats, barley, peas, and 
hops. <A piece of oats was examined in which the plants looked 
sickly and were dying off fast, just as they do when attacked by 
wireworms. Upon examination, it was seen that there were many 
“thousand-legs” among the roots of the plants and in the decaying 
husks of the seeds, as well as in the bulbs and stems from the 
bulbs close to the ground, evidently feeding upon the plants. 
An occasional wireworm, it is true, was noticed also close to the 
bulbs of some plants, but as at least 40 per cent. of the plants were 
affected, this was not nearly sufficient to account for the serious 
harm caused to them, In the plants where wireworms were found 
the soft juicy stems from the bulb had evidently been bitten 
asunder. In other cases the plants appeared to be suffering 
from exhaustion of juices from the attacks of several “thousand- 
legs” collected round each plant. Barley plants were attacked 
in the same manner. In hop stocks showing manifest signs of 
weakness, which were putting out somewhat few and spindly 
bines, quantities of “thousand-legs ” were found, as well as wire- 
worms. It was clear that the former were in thesound and sappy 
parts of the stocks, as well as in decayed and decaying parts, 
and that they were injuring the plants by their action. It is 
supposed that they live upon vegetable substance in a decayed 
and decaying, as well as in a growing, state, but they were 
evidently feeding upon the sap of the hop stocks in the eases 
examined recently, and with regard to the corn and pea plants 
there was no decay except as to the husk of the germinated seed. 
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There were at least three species of “thousand legs” at work 
on various crops, but those chiefly in evidence are figured above, 
viz., Julus guttatus (Figs 1 and la), called by Curtis the 
“snake” millepede and the “ beautiful snake” millepede; and 
Polydesmus complanatus (Figs. 2 and 2a), termed by Curtis 
the “flattened millepede.” The former belongs to the genus 
Julus of the Julide. It is of an ash grey colour, and has rows 
of crimson spots upon each side of its body. The latter, belong- 
ing to the genus Polydesmus, has a lilac hue which is somewhat 
lighter under the body. These creatures are propagated by 
eggs, and, according to Curtis, they do not become full grown 
until they are two years old. 

“ Thousand-legs ” were also noticed in quantities at the roots 
of lettuces and peas which were plainly suffering from their 
attacks. . 

It has been found that a mixture of soot and lime, in the 
proportion of 1 bushel of soot to 3 bushels of lime, is useful in 
the case of oats, barley, peas, and other field and garden crops, 
and kainit of potash, at the rate of 4 ewt. per acre. In infested 
peas the dressing was sown broadeast and hoed in. Ground 
rape-cake, rape dust, was found useful in infested cats and barley. 

Traps of pieces of mangel wurzel, or potato, or carrot, put 
close to the infested hop stocks were found of much value both 
for trapping “thousand-legs” as well as for wireworms. Both 
of these insects are attracted by the juiciness of the baits and 
collect upon them in quantities. The traps should be examined 
from time to time, and the “thousand-legs” brushed off and 
destroyed. 

Carbon bisulphide would be equally efficacious against thou- 
sand-legs as against wireworms if it could be applied properly, 
by means of suitable injectors. 

It is difficult to account for the great abundance of “ thousand- 
legs,” as well as of wireworms, this season, unless it be that the 
wet summer of 1894 favoured their development. It is clear 
that they can withstand the action of severe cold, after the 
Arctic weather of the last winter. 
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The Meélbowrie Weekly Times states, that the timber trade of 
Victoria has ‘ot’ hitherto had the attention it merits. Although 
parts of the ¢ountry, and notably Gippsland, devote themselves 
to the trade, which is ‘proving profitable, there has not, until 
lately, been any dttenipt made to export Victorian ‘timbers, It 
is known that the Colony can produce, like the othér provinces 
of Australi, wood Which, when properly ripened and seasoned, 
is unequalled, Save by rare and costly ‘timbers. “It seems that 
experts, who are thoroughly acquainted with Victorian timber, 
have'‘declared that it is admirably adapted ‘for innumerable pur- 
poses and would command large sales in England. An announce- 
inent' has already been made that Australian timber has been 
found eminently suitable for paving purposes, and it ig now 
Pauither stated that the Victorian timber will suit very well for 
railway sleepers, and that the railway companies in the United 
Kingdom will be prepared to do business if the Victorians can 
meet them somewhat in prices. A proposal has lately been put 
forth that an application should be made to the authorities in 
New York, and other great American cities, for leave to put 
down in one of the principal streets, as a practical test, a pave- 
ment of timber grown in Australia, 


DAIRYING AND BEEKEEPING IN SouTH AUSTRALIA. 


The Board of Agriculture have recently received a copy of the 
annual report on the work and proceedings of the Agricultural 
Bureau of South Australia for the year 1893-94. 

As regards the dairy industry of the colony, it is stated that 
very satisfactory progress was made during the period covered 
by the report, particularly in the direction of the establishment of 


private and co-operative creameries. The Butter Bonus Actis said 


to have largely assisted in this progress, but the chief factor seems 
to have been the very low price of wheat, which compelled farmers 
to divert their energies to more profitable channels. About 300 
tons of butter were exported, and it was anticipated that this 
quantity would be, in all probability, doubled during the next 
season. Attention is directed to the gratifying reception accorded 
to South Australian butter in foreign markets, and the opinion 
is expressed that it will be excelled by few, if any, competing 
butters when the industry becomes more extended and fully 
established in South Australia, the climate and natural pastures 
of which are reported to be most favourable to the healthy 
rearing and keeping of dairy stock. 
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Im respect of bee-keeping, it 1s stated that the expectations,» 
which had been entertained, that a market would soon be’ opened 
in England? for the surplus honey products of the’ colony have” 
not been fulfilled. It ‘seems that many inquiries have been 
made by travellers for British provision merchants, but they 
cannot be referred to any firm in South Australia which will ” 
undertake to receive, gradé, and consign honey and wax, and 
the output at present is no% sufficiently large to tempt any 
English firm to establish a depot for these products alone. The 
total yearly production of honey in South Australia is estimated 
at about 600 tons, and, at the date of the report, it was calculated 
that probably 290 tons were held in stock, which would be 
gladly sold at 23d. to 24d. per pound free on board at Port 
Adelaide. Itis Believed that with caution in grading, and. proper 
treatment in the markets, there would be an excellent outlet for 
South Australian honey in Great Britain. 


CREAMERIES AND. CHEESE FACTORIES IN-Nova SCOTIA. 


‘The Secretary for Acriculture for Nova Scotia, in his report 
for the year 1894, calls the attention of the parties interested to 
the following extract from an Act passed on the 12th day of 
February 1894 :— 

“Any person, firm, or association establishing and maintaining — 
a creamery and cheese factory in Nova Scotia shall be entitled 
to receive from the Provincial Treasury the following suns : two 
hundred dollars in the first year in which such creamery and 
cheese factory shall be in operation ; one hundred dollars in the 
second year, and one hundred dollars in the third year. Pro- 
vided, however, that these erants shall not be paid. for more 
than three factories in any county. No grants shall be paid to 
any factory established after the first day of January 1899.” 

Regulations: have been made for carrying out the provisions 
of the Act which provide that the minimum production of butter 
at one factory for which'a grant shall be paid shall be not Tess 
than one-third of the product of two hundred cows, and that for’ 
the second and third years the creamery shall be operated fora 
period of not less than five months of each year. , 

Durmg the first year of its operation the creamery may be 
limited tu the making of butter alone, without disqualifying for 
the grant, but during the second and third years both cheese 
and butter are to be made at suitable seasons and i in reas: eapbic 
proportions, 

The. grant of two hundred dollars. under the Act, for the 
first year in which a creamery shall be in operation, will be paid 
to the person, firm, or association in whose name the original 
application was made, after the creamery has been continuously 
in operation for a period of not less than one calendar month, to’ 
the satisfaction of the Secretary of Agriculture, or such person 
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as may be appointed by the Provincial Secretary to examine into 
its efliciency. The grants for the second and third years will be 
paid at the end of each of such years, and will be dependent 
upon the continued and efficient working of the creamery, as 
shown by a statement of the work actually done during the 
year, under a statutable declaration of the manufacturer, owner, 
or secretary before a justice of the peace. 


An annual report of the operations of the year will be 
required from all creameries participating in the grant under 
this Act, such report to be transmitted before the 30th September 
of each year to the Secretary for Agriculture. 


DAIRYING IN CANADA. 


In his report for the year 1894, the Minister of Agriculture 
for the Dominion of Canada states that dairying yielded fair 
returns during the year. The price of cheese was slightly lower 
than in 1893. This is attributed mainly to the report that an 
unusually large quantity of cheese was made in Great Britain 
during the summer. The demand for Canadian cheese was 
steady ; and its reputation as a wholesome pure food of fine 
flavour and rich quality is said to have gained ground. There 
is, it 18 maintained, much less difference between the qualities 
and values of the cheese from the different provinces and the 
different sections in each than used to prevail. The methods of 
manufacture are now nearly uniform throughout the whole 
Dominion, and while the districts which were formerly back- 
ward are now nearly abreast of the foremost in quality of 
produet and in market price obtainable, the dairymen in the 
districts which were formerly far ahead have also been the 
gainers by the general improvement. 


A moderate increase is reported in the manufacture of butter 
in co-operative creameries. It is pointed out that some better 
accommodation for the shipment of butter to Great Britain in 
summer will have to be provided, or cold storage must be more 
generally used for holding butter at a temperature about or 
under freezing point from the time when it is a few days old. 
It is regarded as important that Canadian butter should win 
and hold as good a name for excellence as has been gained by 
Canadian cheese. 


Meetings of farmers, conventions of dairymen’s associations, 
conferences, and similar gatherings for the discussion of agricul- 
tural and dairying topics were attended as usual in the different 
provinces by the Dairy Commissioner and his assistants. 


As the climate of Canada imposes a period of at least six 
months during which cattle must be fed in stables, more atten- 
tion is being given every year by dairymen to the growth of 
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Indian corn as fodder. Fed either as weather-dried stover or as 
ensilage, it 1s reported to be a juicy, wholesome, cheap feed tor 
milking cows, and the possibility of growing heavy crops of it 
nearly everywhere in Canada, puts the farmers in the Dominion 
on an equal or better footing in regard to the cost of production 
than their competitors in other countries where cows can be fed 
on pastures for a longer part of the year. In some places, horse 
beans have been grown with satisfactory results as a fodder 
crop. On the Central Experimental Farm at Ottawa, as much 
as 12 tons per acre of green fodder of this valuable plant has 
been obtained. 

The comparatively new departure in dairying, in the fitting- 
up of cheese factories for manufacturing butter from October 
until May, is reported to have made good progress. Two winter 
dairying stations were established in Ontario in 1891, under 
the charge of the Dairy Commissioner. During the winter of 
1893-94, seven of these butter-making stations were conducted 
by the dairying service of the Department, and preparations 
have been made for conducting 10 during the winter of 1894-95, 
including the dairy schools at St. Hyacinthe, Quebec, and 
Kingston, Ontario. A large number of cheese factories were 
fitted up by the proprietors for the manufacture of butter during 
the winter. This new industry is now considered to be fairly 
well established in the province in Ontario, and well introduced 
mto the other provinces. Attention is called to the fact that 
the direct revenue from the sales of butter is not the only 
advantage which results to the farming interests from an exten- 
sion of winter dairying. By its means the number and quality 
of the cows which can be reared and kept upon farms are 
respectively increased and improved ; and by the use of the skim 
milk and butter milk large numbers of swine can be reared 
and fattened. 


DAIRYING IN FINLAND. 


According to a statement published in the Tidskrift for 

Landokonomi, it appears there are 856 dairies in Finland, of 
which a large number are so small that they are chiefly worked 
by means of hand-separators, but, in addition to these, there 
are in many butter-exporting districts numerous peasants who 
keep cows, and who produce what is known as “ peasants’ 
butter.” The exports of butter from Finland have grown 
from 1,984,400 lbs. in 1856-60 to an average annual export of 
17,600,000 Ibs. in 1891. Fifty years ago, the butter exported 
from Finland was exclusively peasants’ butter, which was chiefly 
sent to Germany, and partly to Russia and Sweden. After 1860, 
dairies were introduced upon the Holstein principle, and better 
butter began to be exported to St. Petersburg. About 1885, a 
large number of dairy factories were established in West Finland, 
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with the object of producing: butter for -the English market 
which was shipped from Sweden, or directly to England, and 
later partly through Copenhagen. More than half the butter 
now exported: is shipped to Copenhagen, while the remainder is 
chiefly consigned to ‘St. Petersburg and) Sweden. “Some of the 
Finnish butter is said tobe :transhipped at Copenhagen for the 
English market, but the greater ‘portion is consumed in Den- 
mark as“ household butter,’ thus setting’ free a corresponding 
quantity of Danish butter fos export. 


AGRICULTURAL EXPORTS FROM VICTORIA. 


The Department of Agriculture of Victoria has recently pub- 
lished an interesting report on the prospects of trade with India, 
China, Japan, and other countries, in dairy products and other 
Victorian products and manufactures. 

Two officials of the Department of Trade and Customs were 
directed by the Government to visit Colombo, Madras, Bombay, 
Calcutta, Rangoon, Penang, Singapore, Batavia, Sourabaya, Hong 
Kong, Shanghai, N agasaki, Kobé, and Yokohama, for the pur- 
pose “of securing, if possible, increased exports of the products of 
Victoria, SUE: 

The Commissioners left. Melbourne on the 13th January 1894, 
taking with them samples of preserved meat and rabbits, hams 
mincemeat, concentrated. milk, butter, cheese, jams, marmalade, 
preserved fruits, tomato sauces, flour, compressed forages, and 
seeds. 

‘In order to bring the products of Victoria prominently under 
notice, and to carry out the object of the mission the more 
effectually, public displays were held at Colombo, Madras, Bom- 
bay, Calcutta, Singapore, and Hong Kong. Advertisements 
were inserted in the newspapers, and special invitations to attend 
were issued to the Governors, the principal civil and military 
officers, merchants, traders, residents, and representatives of the 
press of the various countries visited. Jt was also found neces- 
sary to print catalogues and price-lists for the use and mformation 
of those who might desire to communicate with producers and _ 
vendors in Victoria. 

An'the report of the results of this mission, it is stated that 
the measure of success attained at the several places visited was, 
on the whole,. very. satisfactory, and an. increase has already 
heen noted in the exports of Victorian products to the astern 
countries visited. 

The Commissioners state that no Victorian ot dehace attracted 
more attention than butter. They found that the principal 
classes of butter at present imported into Ceylon, India, the 
Straits Settlements, Java, and Hong Kong were of French, 
Danish, and Italian manufacture, while in Shanghai and Japan, 
American butter appeared to have the largest sale. 
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The best Victorian butters are, it is maintained, undoubtedly 
superior to those with which Eastern countries are at present 
supplied. | 

As regards cheese, the principal supplies for Ceylon and India 
are apparently obtained from the United Kingdom, while 
Burmah and the Straits Settlements import also from Holland, 
France, and Germany. In Shanghai and Japan, American and 
Canadian cheeses are said to be the most popular, while in Java, 
Dutch cheeses are preferred. | 

The samples of cheese which were taken from Victoria kept 
in. excellent condition, and are reported to have been highly, 
approved of by merchants. ‘The samples were ten pound loaves, 
packed in husks in tins. The husks were removed in Colombo, 
and the cheeses were replaced in the tins without any packing, 
but in this state a tendency to sweat was observed, necessitating 
exposure to the air at intervals. : 

The samples of Victorian hams were also much appreciated, 
and should find, it is thought, a ready market in the various 
places visited, as they are said to compare favourably in quality 
and price with the hams imported. 

It seems that there is a large demand in the East for hams 
and bacons of good quality and reasonable prices. 

Detailed information is also given regarding various other 
articles of food in relation to the countries visited. 

In concluding their report, the Commissioners remark, as 
regards the sale of Victorian products among the populations. of 
the Hast, that vigorous and personal representation and extensive 
advertising, combined with careful and judicious management, 
are required to arouse interest. The establishment of depots by 
a combination of producers end manufacturers would, it is 
imagined, result in their reaping the full benefit of the profit 
accruing from the sale of their produce. 

It is suggested, as a necessary and important condition of 
success, that the goods should be equal in quality to the samples, 
and that attention should be paid to the packing and shipment, 
so that the articles may arrive in good condition. Sufficient 
attention, it is added, has not been given in the past in Australia 
to these matters of detail, and supplies from other countries 
have been obtained in preference to Australian, principally 
because every care has been paid to these points. 


FLAX GROWING IN CANADA. 


~The Minister of Agriculture for Canada, in his report for the 
year 1894, calls attention toa branch of agriculture assuming 
proportions that bid fair to bring it prominently into notice, viz., 
the cultivation of flax, both for the value of the seed as well 
as of the fibre. Farmers in the Dominion are invited to consider 
the advisability of growing this crup for seed in Manitoba, and 
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both for seed and fibre in Ontario. The price realised by the 
flax-seed in 1894, the yield of which in Ontario is estimated at 
10 bushels per acre, was from 4s. and upwards per bushel, the 
fibre being also valuable. In Manitoba, nearly double the amount 
of seed is raised, but the fibre in that province has no value. 
It seems that the Mennonite settlers in Manitoba grow flax in 
large quantities, the seed finding a ready market in Ontario. 
As an example of the demand for the seed, it is mentioned that 
the flax mills of Baden in Waterloo County paid out 30,0001. to: 
the Pembina Mennonite settlers for this seed this year. These 
mills extract linseed oi] from the seed, and the residue, known 
as linseed-cake, finds a ready market in Europe. The mills 
above-mentioned export 100 tons of this cake per week to the 
United Kingdom. Very little is, it appears, consumed in Canada, 
only an occasional car-load being sent to Quebec for feeding 
purposes, where it realises 5/. per ton. 

The Mennonites sow flax asa catch crop after they can no 
longer sow wheat in the month of May, or on land newly broken 
by the process of simple harrowing. Not more than half a bushel 
of seed is used to the acre, experience having shown that by 
sowing it thinly, the plant bushes out so as to obtain the largest 
possible amount of seed. As the seed is very small in size, one 
half bushel to the aere is said to give to that area a larger 
number of grains to the acre than a bushel and a half or possibly 
two bushels of wheat. Where the object is to obtain fibre, it is 
recommended that the soil should not be too rich, and that the 
flax should never be grown on the application of fresh manure. 
It is asserted that the richness of the soil in Manitoba accounts 
for the fibre not possessing the strength of that grown in Ontario, 
and the same fact is reported in many of the Western United 
States, where hundreds of thousands of bushels of flax are grown 
for the seed alone, the fibre being found to be useless. The 
manager of the Baden mills expresses the opinion, based on long 
experience, that flax could not be considered an exhausting crop 
as respects the soil, but the land requires to be kept perfectly 
clean. Clean land is the test insisted on, rather than richness of 
the soil, the latter not being favourable to the growth of fibre, 
although conducive to large yields of seed. ‘These are conditions’ ~ 
which seem to make the crop particularly valuable on the rich 
prairies of Manitoba and the North-west for the seed product.. 
Owing to the drought of last summer in Manitoba, flax sown in 
May by the Mennonites did not come up until June, but subse- 
quently its growth was very rapid, and the seed ripened well. 
This rapidity of growth is considered to render the crop a 
valuable one for the short seasons of the Canadian North-west, 
and if the seed grown there possesses the properties of the Baltic 
seed, grown in similar conditions as respects Jand and climate, 
it may have a very considerable value for export to meet the 
growing demand for the products of this industry. 
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COMPOSITION OF GENUINE MILK. 


The I'wenty-third Annual Report of the Local Government 
Board contains a reference to the results of a systematic investi- 
gation, which was mentioned in a former Report, into the 
composition of genuine milk, made under the direction of 
Professor Bell, formerly Principal of the Laboratory of the 
Commissioners of Inland Revenue. The milk of 240 cows was 
examined, and it was found that the “total solids” in the 
milk of individual cows ranged from 10°3 to 17:2 per cent. 
Under Dr. Bell’s superintendence another systematic investiga- 
tion has since been made. In this later inquiry, the milk of 273 
individual cows and the mixed milk of 55 dairies was examined, 
Dr. Bell states that, in each case, the cows were thoroughly 
milked in the presence of one of the assistant analysts of the 
Government Laboratory, and the genuineness of each sample 
ean be substantiated. The samples, which embrace the milk of 
country farms as well as of town dairies, were collected over a. 
wide area; and the breed of the cows, as well as the kind of 
food on which they were being fed, was duly noted. 

The results showed that while there had been a sensible 
improvement in the quality of milk since the previous investi- 
gation 10 years ago, as regards the proportion of fat, the non- 
fatty solids were in substantial agreement with the results 
obtained from the samples previously analysed. It is pointed 
out that 17 per cent. of the samples from individual cows fell 
below 8°5 per cent. in non-fatty solids, though in very few cases 
did the per-centage fall much below this figure, and that the 
proportion under 8°8 per cent. amounted to over one-third of 
the total number, while in the case of the mixed milk of dairies 
more than one half of the samples fell below 9:0 per cent. 

The average composition of the milk of the 273 cows was as 
follows :—Total solids, 12°90; solids not fat, 8°91; fat, 3:99. 
The average composition of the mixed dairy milk was :-— Total 
solids, 12°96; solids not fat, 8:96; fat, 4°00. The total solids in 
the milk of individual cows was, however, found to range from 
10°33 to 15°83 per cent., and itis observed, theretore, that if. 
between these limits a high standard were fixed, the result 
would be to condemn much genuine milk, while, if a low stan- 
dard were adopted, pure milk would be watered down to it. 

Mr. Carter Bell, the public analyst for Cheshire, in referring 
to the undesirability of fixing a very low standard for milk, 
states that he has visited many farms in Cheshire and Lanca- 
shire, and has had hundreds of cows milked in his presence, and 
has rarely found an abnormal sample of milk. He is of the 
opinion that the farmers of Cheshire may feel perfectly safe 
_ that no prosecution could ever take place in the county for 
naturally poor milk, as it has been his custom for nearly 20 
years to follow up poor cases of milk to their source, and only 
in one instance does he remember a case which did not come up. 
to a very low standard. In this particular instance, the inspector 
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was asked to obtain a sample direct from the cows, which sample 
corresponded with that first analysed. Dr. Carter Bell then 
visited the farm himself, and found five half-starved cows, which 
were nothing more than animated bundles of bones. The cows 
were milked in his presence, and the analyses of the milk again 
‘corresponded with the former analysis. Dr. Carter Bell observes 
that it must be perfectly patent to all that the milk supply of the 
United Kingdom is not to be brought down to correspond with 
such samples as be has named. From the hundreds of. samples 
he has himself seen taken from the cows, and subsequently 
analysed, he finds the average composition of the Cheshire milk 
to be :—Total solids, 13°32; solids not fat, 931; fat, 4-01. 

It is interesting to compare this with a report. made by a 
chemist to one of the large London dairies upon the milk 
supplied during the last 12 years, which represents the results of 
analyses of over 120,000 samples. The average composition of 
this large number of samples was as follows :—Tctal solids, 12:9 ; 
solids not fat, 8°8; fat, 4:1. 


AGRICULTURAL HIRINGS. 


The Labour Gazette of May contains some information relating 
to the agricultural hirings in Northumberland, Durham, and 
Scotland. At the Northumberland Hirings, the wages obtained 
are reported to have been generally similar to those of last year. 
Men who remained in their places were taken on at the old 
rates, and new comers who could provide women workers com- 
manded the same sum, but single men had sometimes to take a 
slightly smaller rate at some markets. At the Darlington 
Hirings, men who received 17s.a week in 1894 received 16s. 
this year, but no reduction was made in the wages of those who 
received 16s. last year. 

In Northumberland and Durham, the engagement is, it is 
stated, usually a yearly one in the case oi men, and the em- 
ployers are bound to pay them the agreed weekly wages in any 
circumstances, no matter how long the farm servant may be 
incapacitated by illness, unless it be of a permanent character. 
‘Women are also engaged by the year, and, although their - 
employers are not bound to pay them for days on which they do 
not work, they are bound to pay them their agreed wages for 
any days on which they choose to offer themselves for work, 

As regards the half-yearly hirmgs in Lanarkshire, Selkirk, 
and Stirlingshire, the rates of wages obtained were, it appears, 
generally similar to those obtained in the same period of 1894. 

The rate of wages prevailing at the Northumberland yearly . 
hirings is reported to have been from 15s, to 17s. At Hexham, 
19s, to 21s. was paid, and 17s. to 20s. at Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
At the latter place the dominant rate of wage was stated tobe 
18s. Gd. In the Newcastle district, there are a number of dairy 
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farms, and it seems that the higher wages are chiefly paid to 
the men employed upon them, on account of their having to 
commence work earlier in the morning. In all cases: in 
Northumberland, labourers are provided with a house and 
garden, and 1,000 to 1,200 yards of potatoes. Their coals are 
carted, and they sometimes receive manure for the garden or 
straw for pigs. At Alnwick, boys received from 10s. to 12s., 
and at Rothbury, up to 14s. per week. Women got from Is. 6d. 
to 1s. 8d. a day in summer and _ ls. 3d. to 1s. ad. i in winter, or 
ls. 6d. all the year round, with 2s. 6d. or 3s. a day for 20 days 
during harvest. At Newcastle and Hexham, they got 1s. 3d. to 
1s. 4d. per day, and 2s. 6d. per day during the harvest. 

At the Durham Hiring at Darlington, hinds are reported to 
have obtained 16s. a week, with an additional 1s. a week in the 
case of those who could stack. Their perquisites consisted of a 
house and garden and 40 stones of potatoes, and the cartage of 
their coals. Women were usually hired at the rate of 1s. a day, 
and 2s. a day at harvest, with 3d. an hour overtime. 

_ At the half-yearly hirings in Scotland, the wages paid include 
in each case board and lodging. The wages offered for best 
ploughmen at the Lanarkshire Hiring were from 14l. to 171., 
and from 8/. to 12/. for second-class ploughmen. Lads got from 
5l. to 71. Best dairymaids received from 8/. 10s. to 101. 10s., 
second-class from 7/. to 8/., whilst girls obtained from 31. to 4d. 
At the Stirlingshire Hiring, the same rate of wages for best 
ploughmen prevailed, but second ploughmen got from 10/. to 
137. Boys from 10. 10s. to 41. The best dairymaids received 
from 9/. to 10/.,and the second class from 7/. to 81.; girls got 
from 1/, 10s. to 5l.. At both these hirings, married ploughmen 
engaged by the year received from 18s. to 20s. a week, with 
house, garden, and coals carted. At the Selkirk Hiring, single 
ploughmen obtained from 9/. 10s. to 11l.; lads, 7l.; boys, from 
al, 10s.. Women for outdoor work got from 9. to 10/., and SJ. 
for indoor work. : if, 


AGRICULTURAL LABOUR IN APRIL. 


soThe Labour Gazette for May contains the usual monthly 
report of the agricultural correspondent of the Labour Depait- 
ment of the Board of Trade on the condition of agricultural 
dJabour during April. It is stated, on the basis of information 
relating to 202 parishes in England and a report from an 
Agricultural Labourers’ Union, that employment was, generally 
speaking, regular throughout England, farm work having been 
backward in a number of districts and the weather fine. Extra 
labour had been difficult to obtain in some localities, especially 
in potato growing districts, but reports of irregularity of 
employment were exceptional, A seasonal rise in wages was 
reported in April from certain districts in Cumberland, Lan- 
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cashire, Cheshire, Worcestershire, Warwickshire, Suffolk, Essex, 
Cambridgeshire, Norfolk, Lincolnshire, Bedfordshire, Hertford- 
shire, and Kent. 

In some parts of Lancashire, wages of day labourers changed 
in March from 15s. to 18s. a week, and wages throughout the 
Fylde and Garstang Unions ranged from 16s. to 20s. Satis- 
factory reports as regards employment were furnished from 
Northumberland, Cumberland, Westmorland, Durham, Cheshire, 
and Derbyshire, and from certain districts in the unions of York, 
Malton, and Easingwold. The wages of day men in the Penrith 
district of Cumberland ranged in March from 12s. to 14s. with 
food, this being a rise of from 2s. to 3s. a week, while in the 
Nantwich and Tarvin Unions of Cheshire, they had risen from 
14s. and 15s. to between 16s. and 18s. 

Employment is reported to have been regular during the 
month of April in certain unions in Shropshire, Nottinghamshire, 
and Rutland. Equally satisfactory conditions appear to have 
prevailed in Northamptonshire and Worcestershire. In Warwick- 
shire, work was regular in the Alcester Union during April, but 
some men are stated to have been in want of work at Stratford- 
on-Avon. Reports furnished from certain districts in Hunting- 
donshire indicated that employment was of a satisfactory nature. 
The information relating to wages in the midland counties 
showed that there had been a rise of one to two shillings a week 
in the wages of ordinary labourers. 

As regards the eastern counties, it is stated that work was 
regular in all the unions of Lincolnshire and in most of those 
in Norfolk, to which the reports related. In Essex, satisfactory 
reports as regards regularity of employment were received from 
certain districts in the Tendring, Braintree, and Colchester 
Unions, but in a few parishes, some men were reported to be in 
want of work. In Suffolk, there seems to have been regular 
employment for able-bodied men. A few reports from several 
parishes mentioned some slight irregularity of employment. 
There was no want of employment in Cambridgeshire. In most 
districts in the eastern counties from which reports were received, 
there had been a rise in wages of Ls. to 2s., and in some parts of 
Lincolnshire of 1s. 6d. per week. 


The information collected for the home counties showed that, 


on the whole, employment had been generally satisfactory, 
although, in a few districts, men were reported to be in irregular 
work. In some of the unions of Bedford and Hertfordshire there 
had been a rise in wages of ls. a week. In two parishes in the 
Hollingbourne Union in Kent, a rise in wages is reported of 3s. 
to 4s. per week. 

In two unions in Dorset, and three in Wilts, work was regular, 
and similar reports were received from districts in Gloucester- 
shire, Somerset, and Cornwall, although at Camborne, in the 
Redruth Union of that county, some labourers are said to have 
been in irregular work in the month of April. 


ee 
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BEEF PRICES IN AMERICA. 


In an article in Bradstreet’s of April 20th, the recent recovery 
in prices of American beef is attributed to the scarcity of cattle 
and to the poor quality of the beasts brought to market. 
Attention is particularly directed to the significant decline in 
the numbers of live animals in the United States, and the fol- 
lowing summary is presented of the numbers and values of 
farm animals in that country, according to the estimates of 
the Agricultural Department at Washington, on January Ist 
1895 and 1894. 


Number of Farm Animals in 1894 and 1895. 


| | 
| Increase | Per-centage 
Live Stock. 1894. 1895. or of Increase 
Decrease. | or Decrease. 1 
| 
Horses : - |) 16,081,139 || 15,893,818) | — 187,821-| © = 1-17 
Mules - = 2,352,231 | -. 2,383,108.) —. ..19,123 Svor8l..t| 
Milch cows” - 16,487,400 16,504,629 | + 17,229 Ege LO 
» Oxen and other cattle 36,608,168 34,364,216 | — 2,243,952 — 6°13 } 
Sheep - - 45,048,017 | 42,294,064 | —2,753,953 Ged 
Swine- ©@- 45,206,498 | 44,165,716 | — 1,040,782 Opa 
Totals - | 161,783,453 | 155,555,051 | —6,221,402 — 3:85 | 


Aggregate Value of Farm Animals in 1894 and 1895. 


Increase | Per-centage 

Live Stock. 1894. 1895. or of Increase 

Decrease. | or Decrease. 

ze | Poot a Eo) 

Horses - 153,844,960 | 115,346,116  —38,493,844 —25°0 
Mules - - 29,246,563 | 22,185,567 | — 7,060,996 —24°1 
Milch cows” - 71,799,732, +,,42,520,345.| + |. 720,613 + 1:0 
Oxen and other cattle 107,857,949 | 96,599,826 | —19,758,123 —10:°0 
Sheep - 4 17,837,222 | 18,337,153 | — 4,500,069 —25°2 
Swine - : 54,076,925 | 43,900,253 | —10,176,672| —18°8 
Totals  - 434,163,351 | 363,889,260 | —70,274,091| —16°2 


! 
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It is shown that among the several decreases shown in the 


numbers compared with a year ago, the heaviest proportion. of 
falling-off was in the class of “oxen and other cattle,” from 
which the larger part of the beef supply of the country is 
obtained. The fall in the number of beef cattle is 613 per 
cent., while in sheep it 1s 6-11 per cent., and in hogs 2°30 per 
cent. As regards values, a small gain of | per cent. is observed 
in milch cows, but there was a decrease in beef cattle of 10 per 
cent., of 18 per cent. in hogs, and of 24 to 25 per cent. in horses, 
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mules, and sheep. The fall in value exceeded in all cases the 
decrease in the number, and while the aggregate decrease in 
numbers of all animals was less than 4 per cent.. there was a 
fall in value of more than 16 per cent. A table is' given show- 
ing the decline in value per head of different kinds of live oe 
in ‘the twelve months, as follows :— 


| | Average average Increase. 
Live Stock Value. Value. or 

| 1894. 1895. Decrease. 

| Rig lied. LSet: eS. ds 
Horses - - - 9 19 3% (ea HER = 2258 Lal 
Mules “ : : 12 19 of 9 48, de hy 8 Odd 
Milch cows” - - AO 48> 411 6 + 0 010 
Oxen and other cattle - Soret rages bajoe 097) — 0 2 6 
Sheep - - 0 8 8 0 6 7 —), Or 4e-8 
Swine - - - LA by 1/0. 85 — 0:4 23 


It seems the number of beef cattle in the United States on 
January 1 of this year was smaller than at any similar period 
for seven years past, while their value was estimated to be the 
smallest for 18 years past. The number of sheep is stated to 
have been the smallest for 15 years, and their value_the lowest 
on record. Hogs were fewer on January 1, 1895, than at any 
similar period since 1883, and, with the exception of 1891, their 
value was the lowest recorded for 10 years past. It is pointed 
out that the low prices had stimulated exports, the numbers of 
cattle exported from the States. being 359,278 in the fiscal year 
ending 30th June 1894, against 287,094 in 1893; and those of 
sheep 132,370 against 37,260; while for the eight months 
ending February 1895, the exports of cattle were 242,847 
against 187,837 in the eight months ending February 1894,— 
six times as many sheep being also exported in the later period. 
It is claimed, therefore, that such figures furnish the requisite 
basis for an’ advance in values such as has occurred, and it is 
contended that the circumstances generally do not favour the 
assumption that the late improvement in values is due to an 
artificial combination by a “ beef trust” to push up prices. 
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“EXTRACTS FROM DIPLOMATIC AND CONSULAR 
REPORTS.° — 
AGRICULTURE IN EGYPT. 


Lord Cromer’s annual report on the progress made in the 
various administrative departments of the Eeyptian Government 
during the year 1894 contains some details relating to the 
agriculture of Egypt. 

Tt-seems that although the out-turn of wheat was hardly up 
to the standard of previous years, the Egyptian agriculturist had 
little to complain of regarding the quantity and the quality of 
his produce in 1894. What did aftect him seriously was the 
heavy fall in the price of agricultural products of all kinds. 
For each and every crop the price obtainable was.the lowest 
ever before reached. As regards the wheat crop, the return 
realised is now so low as to make it scarcely worth cultivating 
it if any ordinary expenditure be thereby entailed. _ What, has 
saved the cultivation of wheat in Upper Egypt up to the 
present is that it costs comparatively little; it is sown broad- 
cast upon the slime, and left to itself until the time for reaping 
arrives. No. ploughing or manuring of the fields is necessary. 
It is pointed out, however, that should prices fall much lower it 
is difficult to see how the lands under flood irrigation, and 
which produce cne.crop a year, can be profitably cultivated, 

Egypt possesses a College of Agriculture which is now in its 
fifth year. Students who were first admitted completed their 
four years course of study in June last, and were examined by 
external examiners appointed by the Ministry of Pubhe Instrue- 
tion. Ten out of a class of,.22 succeeded in passing the final 
examination, and eight of these obtained situations connected 
with agriculture. 

Samples of foreign barleys grown on the college experimental 

plots were sent to several HE nglish brewers, who are said to have 
valued two varieties of the same at not less than 30s. per 
quarter: a price greatly in excess of that obtained for native 
barleys. It appears that 20 acres of these two varieties have 
been sown, and -arrangements made for the malting of the 
produce in England. 
_ Analyses of the natural manures of the country, show that 
large clay deposits, long used.as manurein Upper Egypt, contain 
nitrate of soda asthe. principal ingredient, an average of 5 per 
cent. being present in the 45 samples examined in the chemical 
laboratory. This would account for the value of the clay asa 
manure, although the nitrate of soda present is in too small a 
proportion to pay for its extraction and export. 
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The white scale-insect (Icerya digyptvaca) is reported to have 
greatly increased in the gardens of Cairo in 1894, while those of 
Ghizeh have been kept comparatively free from the pest by the 
introduction of the New Zealand lady-bird (Vedalia card:- 
nalis). Preparations are being made to supply colonies of 
these lady-birds to other gardens. 


AGRICULTURAL DEPRESSION IN SWITZERLAND. 


The Board of Agriculture have received some information 
through the Foreign Office from Her Majesty’s Minister at 
Berne respecting the condition of agriculture in Switzerland. 


Mr. F. R. St. John states that at a time of agricultural 
depression such as that which now obtains at home, where it 
has been occasionally attributed to the existence of large estates, 
and to the system of farming out the land, one may observe with 
profit how matters stand in Switzerland whose institutions are 
commonly held out as models for other nations to follow, and 
where, with very few exceptions, the soil is cultivated by 
proprietary peasantry. He directs attention, therefore, to a 
recent article in the Neuc-Ziiriche Zeitung, from which it 
appears that fully one-half the aggregate net revenue from 
the arable land of German-speaking Switzerland is paid 
away in premiums on land mortgages. The unfortunate culti- 
vating proprietor, who formerly was able to eke out, in spite of 
such hindrances, a scanty pittance by means of cottage indus- 
tries, in which he was assisted by the whole of his family during 
the long winter months, is now deprived of these resources by 
the establishment everywhere of larger industries, with the 
result that falling prices of agricultural produce, render his 
position daily more desperate, and the necessity of discovering 
legislative means of arresting the evil even more imperative. 


THE PEASANTRY AND PEASANT HoLpINGS oF POLAND. 


Mr. Henry Grant, Her Majesty’s Consul-General at Warsaw, 
has lately prepared for the Foreign Office a Report on the 
Peasantry and the Peasant Holdings of the Kingdom of Poland. 


The first part of the Report consists of an historical account 
of the condition of the peasants before 1864. The second part 
consists of summaries of the three Ukases of 1864, which dealt 
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respectively with (1) the land occupied by the peasants, and 
their grazing and forest rights; (2) the compensation to the 
landlords ; (3) the rural municipal institutions. 

The results of these Ukases are dealt with at considerable 
length in the Report, which finally refers to the present condi- 
tion of the peasants in Poland. 

Mr. Grant states that during the 30 years that have elapsed 
since the peasants became freeholders, their condition has un- 
doubtedly improved, and they are now a fairly prosperous class, 
but this is due more to the fact that their wants are small and 
easily satisfied from the land they have received and the forest 
and pasture rights bestowed upon them, than to any improve- 
ment in the system of agriculture or development of personal 
activity and industrious habits. 


Apparently, the principal want of a Polish peasant is fuel. 
So long as he has enough wood to keep his stove going in winter 
he is satisfied. His holding, however small, provides food 
enough for his family and cattle, and a sheepskin fur in winter, 
with a cheap suit or two of “ baika” (fustian) in summer, is all 
he requires in the shape of clothing. He is not, therefore, dis- 
posed to exert himself to make money by using his spare time 
in the service of others, and only high wages will occasionally 
tempt him out of his home ; even then he has to be hard pressed 
by the females of the family. The only service which he appears 
to perform with a certain pleasure and at comparatively low 
- wages is that of beater during the winter shootings, when he is 
satisfied with from 4d. to 7d. per day. 

The average yield of a peasant’s holding under corn is not 
much more than half of what it is on the farms of the landed 
proprietors, principally owing to the fact that while the latter 
manure one-sixth, the former cannot do more than one-tenth. 

One of the reasons for this is that in the winter the peasants 
generally have more cattle than they have fodder for, and that 
most of the straw which should be used as litter has to be 

chopped up as food, to the detriment of the quantity of manure 
_ produced. 


The average extent of the peasants’ holdings appears to be 
about 20 acres, but in the Government of Suwalki there are 
peasants who have gradually accumulated as much as from 800 
to 1,200 acres, without, however, ceasing to belong to the 
peasant class. As a rule, the peasants hide any money they may 
make, and it is only brought out when there is an opportunity 
of buying land. 

Some of them are said to save enough money to complete a 
purchase, others raise it on mortgage generally from the Jews. 
But the Government, ever watchful of their interests, and 
desirous of seeing as much land as possible pass into their 
hand, provided the peasants, or at least tried to provide them, 
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six years ago with the means of easily buying land without 
having recourse either to their own pockets or to those of the 
Jews. This was done by the extension to the Kingdom of: 
Poland, of the “ Peasants’ Land Bank’ of Russia, with facilities 
infinitely greater than those given to the: Russian: peasants. 
This bank, however, has not yet had the desired -result, but 
a reform of the statutes, with a view of removing-the difficulties 
which prevent the institution from working ‘properly in, Poland, 
was announced by the official organ of the-Government.of Wayr- 
saw, the Warschawsky Dniewnith of. the 22nd December. 18938, 
and the deep interest taken by the Government in the question 
makes it probable that the reforms will before long be effected. 


One of the great difficulties is that when an estate is sold, 
and subdivided in lots among the peasants, the statutes of the 
Bank require that the amount advanced should be mortgaged on 
the whole property, each holding thus becoming responsible for 
the others, -This solidarity, which probably has its origin in the 
system existing in many parts of Russia, where the peasants 
hold. property in common, is repugnant to the Polish peasant, 
who does not want to answer for anyone but, himself. 

[Foregn Office Report, Miscellaneous Serres, No. 355. Price 
24d.] 


AGRICULTURE IN FRANCE. 


A Report on the Agriculture, Bounties, and General Trade of 
Franee, compiled by Sir J. A. Crowe, Her Majesty’s Commercial. 
Attaché at Paris, has been issued by the Foreign Office. 


The Report states that the position of agriculture in France 
is, no doubt, better now than it was in 18938, but the pregress 
which has been made is by no means satisfactory to persons 
connected with the management of land. Not that in France 
depression has been felt without energetic artificial means being 
applied to its cure, but that in spite of the energy and variety 
of the remedies applied, recovery is not anything like what 
sanguine people expected. 

Notwithstanding: all. efforts, the general and. wniversal com- 
plaint is that agricultural produce—viz.,, cereals, butter, cheese; 
wine, sugar, cattle, sheep-—has fallen in price to such an extent: 
that little or no margin of profit remains to the producer. 


Reference is made in the Report to the discussion on agri- 
cultural depression in France during the debate, in February 
last, in the French Chamber of Deputies, on the Budget of 
the. Agricultural Department. In this debate, the principal 
speakers pomted out that the continued depression of agri- 
culture was. proved by the absence of all trace of cultivation 
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on thousands of acres of land and the gradual migration of 
labourers into towns. Attention was drawn to the constant 
shrinking of French exports, and compensation was demanded 
ofthe State in the shape of measures for opening up com- 
pletely the markets at home. Reforms in the system of agri- 
cultural credit and insurance were advocated, and a wish was 
expressed that an income-tax should be substituted for the 
land-tax ; reductions, too, were asked for in the amount of excise 
charged on wine and cider. 

Sir J. Crowe remarks that as regards the gradual migration 
of labourers into towns there is no doubt that Paris and other 
large cities attract the unemployed of the country districts. 
But facilities of locomotion are now so great that a regular ebb 
and flow of labour is established. When work is scant in Paris, 
country hands take their departure in large numbers and return 
to their villages, where they are better able to eke out a livelihood 
than elsewhere. But there are trades carried on in the capital 
which are subject to regular interruptions. Masons and _ car- 
penters, and men in auxiliary trades, return from cities to the 
country in the cold season, and the population of the country is 
thus almost as fluctuating as that of towns. 

Apparently, no recent statistics exist to show that deprecia- 
tion of property is progressing in France. No doubt farmers 
are still being evicted, as they refuse to renew leases on old 
terms, but farmers are not so numerous as they are in other 
countries. In 1882, the surface cultivated by owners was 
47,869,000 acres, as against 24,700,0U0 acres cultivated by 
farmers under leases. Since 1882 the number of farms has 
probably diminished. Farmers in 1882 were under 200,000 
in number, a very much smaller class than the tillers of their 
own soil. Evictions would only show that landlords are still 
desirous of getting rid of tenants from whom they can no longer 
expect to get sufficient rent. As to the price of land, Sir J. 
Crowe has been informed, on excellent authority, that the lowest 
ebb has been reached, a turn of the tide is noticeable, some 
tendency towards progress is apparent, and the country is 
gradually beginning to recover. For years, property has been 
losing the value which it had half a century ago. Incomes 
have been reduced in the same ratio as they had previously 
increased. It is now felt by economists that where money has 
become so cheap that gold investments yield only 24 to 3 per 
cent. it would be vain to hope that land will not follow the same 
course. Gold has depreciated ; land has done the same, and its 
produce has followed the fortunes of land and capital. 

The number of small holdings paying from 23 c. to 50 fr. 
(24d. to 21.) a year to the State is 12,000,000, while 
2,000,000 holdings pay over 50 fr. (21.). The fact that there are 
but 14,000 owners of landed property in France taxed for their 
land at the rate of 1,000 fr. (40/.) and upwards appears to 
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dispose of the assertion that large domains-are being re-consti- 
tuted, and that anal pate divisions: of small holdings aré no longes 
taking place: w so 4 PrP, 

In 1882, there were aot 2 11, 000-holders. af Ianale in EF rake 
tilling their own property, and 3,525,000 freeholders who not 
only cultivated their own: ground, but hired: small. farms +in. 
addition, or acted as servants, metayers, or daily labourers....dIn- 
1862, tillers of their own soil. numbered. only 1;813,000. - Sir J: 
Crowe states that there has been a further increase: of indepen- 
dent iand proprietors since 1882, and the tendency of small 
agricultural landlords has been to increase, wach the- reuptide hat 
sub-division has continued and not fallen. off. | M4 

In summarising the state of agriculture in ‘Bronce in - 1894 
Sir J. Crowe says s thatthe agricultural fortune of that country 
is concentrated on wine, spirits, corn, cattle, sugar, butter, 
cheese, market. gardening, and silk, and it may be stated gene- 
rally that there is little prosperity: to he found 1 1n any of. these 
branches of production. 

Breeders of stock affirm that though value has Pe ics since 
the disastrous drought of 1893, consumption has- diminished, 
whilst prices have but imperceptibly risen, and imports - have 
increased, whilst. exports fell. 

Sheep breeders vainly tried to recoup Heras for les in 
wool by increased attention. to animals yielding abundant meat. 
Butchers note that meat fell in price 7 per cent. in'1892, 3 per 
cent. more in 1893, and: that there is at present no symptom of 
revival. Similar depressing accounts are given of Silks butter; 
and cheese. — 

Sir J. Crowe concludes that agricultural depression Hes 
in France, and that its results are seriously felt; but he states 
that it is not easy to give a trustworthy account as: to the 
severity of the depression. 


eee ee vos Annual Serves, No. 1498. Price 2d] 


' WHEAT GROWING IN FRANCE. 


“The * following information on the: ¢ultivation of wheatvin 
Pines is contained in Sir JA>Crowe’s recent report on the 
agriculture: -of ‘that-countr ys to which oe has: eee hg 
mace. : 2 
The area ‘arnt wheat in fiend slit was 17, 000, 000: aCLres 
in 1862-71, and 17,290,000 acres in 1882- 88, was, according to the 
latest statistics, 17,468 B17 acres in’ 1898, cal more rather than 
less in 1894.0 

The quantity of wkBat oibauced? in continental F rance during 
10 years past: has varied from 41,250,000 quarters-in 1884,-to 
34,375,000 quarters im 1893; and: 42,780,000 quarters, moot 
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soft andoof poor quality, in 1894. The average production has 
been  38;271,000 quarters, and the average import 5,271,060 
quarters.) France is:dependent on supplies from abroad for {aie 
average quantity of 14 per cent: of her own production. » 3 


~ At’ the outset, protection was" advocated by agriculturists as a 
boon, because, it was said, the consumer would not bear or feel the” 
incidénce of the tariff and customs duties would help to maintain ~ 
prices at figures satisfactory to growers. 


The progress of the: import duties may be traced for. thir ty 
years past. In 1861 the sliding scale which had been enacted in 
1853 having been abolished, a tariff duty of 1s.-04d. per quarter of 
wheat-was enacted. The country remained quiescent and satis- 
fied with the, result till 1881 when a new tariff was passed by» 
Parhament introducing protective duties for French manu- 
factures on a large scale. Agriculturists began to agitate for 
a share of protection for land produce ; and, in: 1885, the duty 
on wheat was raised to 5s. 24d. per quarter. The arguments © 
used to justify this change-were that growers would. be enabled. 
to transform their plant, and improve their methods of cultiva-. 
tion, so as to prevent rapid. fluctuations of price and to meet 
the competition of cheap labour and abundant: yields in the 
United States, India, Australia, and Russia. 7 
- Wheat. in 1884 was quoted at. 35s. Id..to 37s. 114d. per: 
quarter. In 1885, under the influence of the: new duty, prices 
rose to 37s. and 39s. 3id. per quarter. But this was not: con- 
sidered satisfactory. Agriculturists asked for more protection, 
and got it. The duty on wheat was raised on March 30, 1887, 
to. 8s. 83d. per, quarter. At first the effect was. an advanced 
quotation of 43s. 74d. per quarter, but. this did not last.. In 
1889, 41s. 103d. per quarter was quoted, in 1890, 41s. 63d. per 
quarter, a temporary rise; brought prices up to 48s. 102d. per 
quarter, and then they fell suddenly to 34s. 102d. per quarter. 
On February 27, 1894, the duty was further raised to 12s. 24d. 
per quarter. But the market having been stocked in anticipa- 
tion by an extraordinary import of 3, 208,000 quarters of wheat 
during January and February, prices continued to fall; and 
when wheat was 30s. 64d. per quarter in Paris, and 21s. 104d. 
per quarter at Marseilles, agriculturists, taking no account.,of 
overstock, continued to demand a further increase of duty to 
17s. 54d. per.quarter, or the re-establishment of the sliding scale. 
Yet, Sir J. Crowe points out, the figures of imports of wheat must 
have shown that France cannot supply herself; that in spite of 
the duty, France, since 1885, has taken 2 750, 000 quarters, 
3,208,000 quarters, 3,667,000 quarters, 5,042,000 quarters, and in 
1891-92 as much as: 8 708, 000 quarters and 8,250,000 quarters 
from . abroad, and that_if the import fell to 4,583,000 quarters 
in. 1893, it rose again to 5,500,000 quarters in 1894... In 1880, 
when. there. was practically 1 no duty, the. import, did not. exceed 
9, 167, 000 quarters. 
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It is regarded as a natural consequence cf the protection 
enacted in favour of cereals that millers should ask for some 
compensating privileges. M.Cochery in his budget report for 
1895, said “ Millers always require, whatever the harvest may 
have been, an addition to the home supply. They grind: a 
certain quantity of hard dry grain which is not to be found in 
France. This grain is mixed with native French wheat which 
millers consider to be too moist and too soft to produce bakeable 
flour.” 

For the mixtures which millers consider necessary to meet 
the deficiency in French crops, speculative importers hold large 
quantities of grain in bond, which is either entered for consump- 
tion direct or admitted free of duty under certain conditions. 
The quantity admitted free enjoys that privilege on condition 
that it shall be exported as flour. Corn growers complain 
that the flour exported is not the honest outcome of the milling. 
They also complain that bonding is unfavourable to them so 
far as it allows speculators to hoard wheat free of duty till the 
moment when it can be thrown on the market with advantage 
to speculators and detriment to the home grower. 

Another grievance of French agriculturists is said to be that of 
railway rates which, it is alleged, favour import through-trafiic, 
and impose differential burdens on home-grown corn. Steps have 
been taken by the Government to remedy some of these defects. 
Corn bonding will, it is stated, be lmited to six or even two 
months. Private bonding will be reduced toa minimum. Millers 
will not be allowed to export flour that has not been certified as 
the produce of foreign grain; and all tariffs of penetration are, or 
will be, abolished. As regards the effects of these measures, 
Sir J. Crowe observes that it may be easily shown that if bonding 
is suppressed or curtailed, it will diminish the earnings of 
shipowners and railways, while milling, in which after all 
Frenchmen are largely employed, will lose some custom. If, 
again, the proposal should be adopted to re-establish the 
“surtaxe dentrepot” for cereals, ships will no longer be able 
to call at intermediate ports for orders, and a new barrier will 
be raised against persons engaged in navigation. 

Whilst the cultivation of wheat and other cereals tends to © 
increase rather than decrease throughout the whole of France, 
such is the decline in prices that growers are practically at their 
wits end. As regards the great food product, wheat, depression 
and shrinking of price have been co-existent with an increase In 
the area of the sowing. No attempt has been made to meet the 
difficulties of the situation by changes in methods of growing. 
The Government have done their best to urge and to advocate 
measures tending to improve cultivation by providing the use 
of pure chemical manures, showing how prime cost may be 
reduced and yields be multiplied. Concurrently, the legislature 
has enacted a series of new duties for the purpose of protecting 
French producers from competitors abroad. 
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Yet it is stated on good authority, says Sir J. Crowe, that no 
mistake could be greater than to suppose that, because the sale 
of wheat is dull and languid and its price is low, the margin 
has been reached at which a profit cannot be realised. For it is 
maintained that wheat can be sold without loss, even at 3s. 11d. 
per bushel, if only a large yield per acre can be obtained. 

It is for this reason that the efforts of the French Government 
are directed to an extension of the benefits of agricultural 
education. 


[Foreign Office Report, Annual Series, No. 1498. Price 2d.] 


AGRICULTURE IN ALGERIA. 


A report has lately been published by the Foreign Office on 
the commerce of Algeria for the year 1893-94, prepared by 
Sir R. Lambert Playfair, Her Majesty’s Consul General at 
Algiers. 

Regarding the agriculture of Algeria, it is stated that the 
growth of cereals has always been the staple industry, but 
of late it has become unremunerative, and the returns, both 
from European and native culture, are very small. 

The harvest of 1894 was fairly good, but the cultivators com- 
plain that they could not sell their produce at remunerative 
rates. The Vice-Consul at Philippeville reports that in his 
district wheat only fetched from 19s. 6d. to 19s. 9d. per quarter, 
barley 12:. 6d. to 14s. 5d. per quarter, and oats from 17s. 7d. to 
19s. 9d. per quarter, prices utterly insufficient to repay the cost 
of culture. 

The value of the crop in 1894, plentiful as it was, was barely 
sufficient to pay off the old debts, and left nothing for the 
farmers to live on. 

It is observed that whatever can be done to increase agricul- 
tural returns must greatly add to the riches of Algeria, considering 
that 1 per cent. of the ordinary harvest represents a value of 
72,0001. | 

It seems that agriculture is still in a very rudimentary condi- 
tion, no manure is used, and, amongst Arabs especially, the rudest 
possible implemenis are in ordinary use. All that the Government 
can do is to supply seed corn of superior quality, and this it 
has done, giving it gratuitously both to Huropean and native 
cultivators on condition that they sow it separately and preserve 
the result as seed for the following year. Soft wheat has been 
given to Europeans and hard wheat and barley to Arabs. 

Extensive experiments are being continued, both in regard 
to cereals and to forage plants, but the Experimental Station, 
which it has been determined to organise, has not yet been 
created. i 

[Foreign Office Report, Annual Series, No. 1507. Price 11d.] 
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CULTIVATION OF ALFALFA Hay IN CHILE. 


Mr. J. W. Warburton, Her Majesty’s Consul-Geneéral ‘at Val- 
paraiso, in a recent report to the Foreign Office, states that 
among the most important of the agricultural products of Chile 
as “alfalfa” (medicajo sativa), a species of lucern. Inthe 
districts where there is little rainfall it takes the place of grass 
in irrigated meadows. It is also dried like hay or ¢elover 
and compressed: for purposes of carriage, and: forms: the "ehief 
food of cattle and horses in the dry provinces. Alfalfa hay or 
“ masto”’ is said to be exceedingly nourishing, but perhaps more 
fattenmg than British hay, and therefore the latter would probably 
be more suitable for horses if it could be procured cheaply. But 
it. is excellent. food, and horses get little else except those of the 
vicher.classes. \Chilian oats are stated not to be of good quality, 
and-barley takes: their place, but alfalfa hay 1s the chief food 
for stock. 


Alfalfa, which in the drier districts is grown. ie b3 y 
ivrigation, is enormously productive, three and even four crops 
‘acyear beimg ‘taken: Mr. Warburton has been. informed on 
excellent authority that such is the richness of the soil, that 
many of the alfalfa meadows have been worked for from 12 to 
15 years without ee? tilled or the plants renewed ; and without 
being manured. 


A description is given it in the report of a not-unusually puis 
alfalfa farm, the Pirque Estate, near Santiago. 


On this farm there are nearly 6,000 acres laid down with tue 
and the actual production is 1,500 bales a day. This, it is ex- 
pected, will be augmented to 2500. The plant consists of thirty- 
five champion mowers, twelve rakes, sixty carts, each with a 
carrying capacity of forty bales, six chaff cutters, three machines 
for cleaning and separating the hay into classes, two French 
horizontal pumps, three American vertical force pumps, four 
hydraulic presses, each with a pressure of sixty tons, and a 
60 horse-power turbine. 


The farm buildings consist. of two sheds, each 65 by 22 yards, 
which contain the machinery and serve as stores for the pressed 
hay, and. are lighted by electricity. There are, besides, car- 
penters’ and blacksmiths’ shops and storerooms. 

The stock onthe estate comprises 500. oxen for the: eau 220 
horses for the mowers and rakes, and 200 for the use of the head 
waggoners and overseers. There are, in all, including animals 
for breeding purposes, 2,500 horses and cattle, and 8,000 sheep. 


[Poreagn Office Report, Annual Series, No. 1516. Price 24d.] 
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AcnicuLrone IN VENE TIA. 


mee Beware de Zuccato, Her Majesty’s View: Gingell at vente 
in his: last annual.report to the Foreign Office, states - that -the 
protective duties have, so far, not’ improved the eas con- 
dition of agriculture in the Venetian provinces. 

. The small farmers are reported to- be oppressed with da untion 
whieh they are unable to’ meet;-and: the~land is daily falling 
into the hands-of ch capitalists: ue the HEME suet of = sca al 
welfare. 

~The~ condition of -the : peasants, ‘more especially- af he dais 
faboritbne continues, therefore, to be miserable in some ofthe 
Venetian provinces, and a not inconsiderable number of families 
with- their young children are, it appears, yearly. driven from 
— from lack of food, and emigrate to America. : 

4A few -rural-banks, to lend money to villagers for’ agricultur al 
parlbea! were ‘opened in Venetia in 1883 onthe. system suc: 
cessfully started in-Germany, in 1849, by Herr Raiffeisen. ...These 
banks are‘ becoming-more and more popular, their ehiot advocates 
and. supporters being the Venetian clergy. 


ine Office Report, Aninvwil Series, No. 1496. Pri ice 2d] 


ovFRENCH Export oF. Eacs AND POULTRY... - 


In his report to the Foreign Office, for the year 1894, Mr. 
Frank Lethbridge, Her Majesty’s;Vice-Consul at Caen, states that 
there was a decrease in the quantity of eges shipped from his 
district to the United Kingdom in consequence of the English 
markets being so largely supplied by imports from Italy and 
many other parts of Europe. The ‘prices in English markets 
were so low that shippers found a larger return from the Paris 
market, the French protective duties making importations of 
this article from other European countries unprofitable. 

For the same reasons there is said to have been a decrease in 
the exportation of poultry. The high price of meat in France 
made the natives willmeg to pay higher prices than those obtain- 
able in London, even for geese to which the French taste is not 
partial. 

The continued increase in the price of meat, especially cnteten 
is, it appears, causing a great deal of complaint from people of 
small means, 


[Foreign Office Report, Annual Serres, No. 1506. Proce 24d.] 
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AGRICULTURE IN THE ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 


In a report, which has been recently published by the Foreign 
Office, on the condition of the Argentine Republic during the 
year 1894, Mr, William Gastrell, Her Majesty’s Vice-Consul at 
Buenos Ayres, states that agriculture in the Argentine Republic 
is a subject which has only become interesting in recent years, 
during which it has increased so immensely as to now occupy 
a foremost place in the internal economy of this formerly essen- 
tially stock-raising country. The increase of area cultivated 
has been astonishing in the last few years. In 1869, cultivation 
only covered 180,000 acres; in 1891, the probable area was 
7,500,000 acres; and in i894, 1t was estimated to be double that 
amount, or 15,000,000 acres. 

The area suitable to cereals has been calculated at 375,000 
square miles, of which only 5 per cent. are now cultivated, so 
that there is practically unlimited room for extension in the 
future. Stock-raising now covers most of that area, and is 
not likely to be replaced by agriculture to any great extent 
except near railways and waterways, especially as the price of 
wheat in Europe has fallen so low as to leave but a small profit 
now to the wheat grower, notwithstanding the cheapness of 
land and labour. The Republic ranked, in 1893, as the third 
most important wheat-exporting country in the world, and, in 
Mr. Gastrell’s opinion, it might well soon take a second place 
but for the over-production of wheat, which will, it is main- 
tained, restrict the increase in Argentina as elsewhere in conse- 
quence of the very low price of wheat in Europe. 

Maize was formerly the chief crop, but wheat is now estimated 
to form 50 per cent., if not more, of the total crops. Its develop- 
ment has been most remarkable, for, as late as 1880, 177,000 
tons of wheat were imported into the Argentine Republic, 
whereas, in the year 1893, over 1,000,000 tons were actually 
exported, and in 1894, the export was expected to be at least 
1,500,000 tons. This quantity would have been still larger but 
for the failure of the maize crop, in consequence of which much 
wheat was used in the country which would otherwise have 
been exported. 

Seasons are variable in the Argentine Republic, and it is to 
be remembered that too much rain may easily spoil a crop by 
causing weeds and straw to be very luxuriant, whereas a cold, 
dry winter and spring makes the plant strong and thick on the 
ground. Drought is not so much to be feared, but hot winds in 
spring, or late frosts, and locusts early in the season, can cause 
much damage. 

According to Mr. Gastrell, the crop of 1893 would have given 
more for export, but in January 1894 a large amount of stacked 
wheat was destroyed by rain owing to the wretched manner of 
stacking “header cut” wheat, and the absence of any sort of 
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thatching. The high price of maize caused wheat to be used 
much more largely for feeding purposes than usual. ; 

Notwithstanding the low prices prevailing in the English 

markets in 1894, there was, it is said, a net profit to growers in 
the Argentine Republic varying, according to estimates, from 
1s, to 3s. per quarter. 
_ The cost of producing wheat in Argentina varies much and 
depends largely on whether the wheat grower employs his own 
family or hires labourers ; also, on whether his land is near a 
railway and ‘port of shipment. Mr. Gastrell holds the view 
that even if the profit should fall lower still, the colonists would 
go on wheat growing as it is the thing they now understand 
best, and by which they can, at any rate, live comfortably, 
though not making fortunes as formerly. At present prices 
wheat-growing pays the Argentine colonist well enough, and as 
it is the only business for which he is equipped it is certain that 
he will keep on at it for some years whatever the level of prices 
may be. 

The quality of wheat in the last few years, owing to greater 
care in selection and shipping, is said to have much improved, 
and it is interesting to note that River Plate wheat was, during 
1894, nearly equal in price to the United States red winter 
wheat, in spite of the damage done by rain to the crop. 


[Foreign Office Report, Annual Series, No. 1495. Price 9d.) 


THE AGRICULTURAL EXHIBITION AT MONTE VIDEO. 


The Board of Agriculture have received information from the 
Foreign Office to the effect that the Agricultural Exhibition at 
Monte Video, to which the Board directed attention by notices 
issued through the press in October and November 1894, was 
formally maugurated on the 12th of March last. In a memo- 
randum on the subject, Mr. Alfred Grenfell, Her Majesty’s 
Consul at Monte Video, states as follows :— 

“The Exhibition in general is doubtless a very fair display 
of the productive resources and capabilities of Uruguay. The 
range of useful products is also as wide as could be shown, in 
all probability, by most countries under similar conditions of 
civilisation and practical experience in agriculture, and embraces 
products of both semi-tropical and temperate climates. But the 
industries for the conversion of these raw products to immediate 
use are still very immature. 

“The pastoral industry, being by far the greatest in the 
Republic, naturally monopolises the largest share of the 
Exhibition. The show of live stock is below what might have 
been expected, and by far the finest animals exhibited are 
those that have been imported of late years for breeding pur- 
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poses, but the produce of these in noway do justice to their sires 
or dams. This may'easily be accounted for, as experience and 
knowledge in fine’ stockbreeding are ee aS in 
Uruguay. 

Mal areetive sgrituldat ak atietionl shBrsi are sebode qualities: of 
cereals, especially wheat, maize, and barley.:+- © - 

«The most remarkable advanee‘is clearly: able | 1 ches ‘wine 
industry, and a fair show of good-if not‘fine wines manufactured 
in the country forms a very interesting part of the:exhibits.. ©» 

“<The machinery department, showmeg agricultural machinery 
and implements imported by various firms: from-manufacturers 
an Great Britain, the United eo —— and Cees is on 
‘the whole good. 

“The show of ratte the pr Saude of shpawted Spanish Asses, 
is worthy of note, showing the fine class: of this useful animal 
procurable in Uruguay. Ae 

<“Tnconclusion, I consider bhat the Fizhibition’ ton iisero: tg 
wise step towards encouraging the development of the natural 
resources of this nature-favoured country.” 

~ It ‘may be mentioned that Uruguay is the savage a -4hue 
‘States of South America, covering only 72,000 square miles, 
and with a population of about 10 persons to the square mile. 
But it is estimated that there are in the country over 8,000,000 
head. of :cattle.(or as many as in Austria), and. over. 22,000,000 
head of sheep (or more than in France), so that the pastoral — 
industry may, if developed, become of importance. 


AGRICULTURE IN RUSSIA. ~ 


A Report on the agricultural.position. of Russia by Mr, H. J. 
O’Beirne, Third Secretary to Her Majesty's Embassy at St. 
Petersburg, prepared at: the instance of the Royal Commission 

on Agriculture, has recently been issued by the Foreign Office. 

The report refers at the outset to the different systems of 
‘land tenure in different parts of Russia, and. to the fluctuations 
in recent years in the market value of land in that country. 

- Itvis stated to be the opinion of the central authorities that 
severe depression exists only among the non-peasant proprietary 
classes ;' that. the: Russian peasant is. now,.more abundantly 
supplied with his staple food than‘he has been in the past; and 
that the only serious danger of distress to him lies in his being 
forced to realise hurriedly a portion of his grain to meet demands 
for taxes—a difficulty which can. be: met by. Government 
advances for short terms on his. crop. After making all neces- 
sary allowances for official optimism, Mr. O'Beirne thinks that . 
there is much to support this view of the position of the Russian 


peasantry. 
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» The recent general fall: ine the: price of grain in= Russian 
markets is regarded as the chief cause of agricultural: depression: 
Russia's average crop: of rye, wheat, oats, and barley—her 
four more important: grains—being largely in excess of her 
xequirements-:forhome consumption,.a considerable portion of 
each year’s: harvestiamust find a purchaser abroad. °:The home 
prices,of Russian grain, therefore; move in-close connexion ‘with 
those ruling in‘ the international markets. Inthe case of wheat, 
as-mueh as: two-thirds of the net yield of the harvest-—after 
deductioncof, the seed -for the following year—is usually sent 
abroad, so. that: the imfiuence> of the foreign market is more 
immediately and: strongly felt; the export of rye represents 
only about: one-twelfth of the net yield; that of oats. one- 
seventh. 
eoiPhe unsatisfactory position’ of agriculture in ‘a large date of 
Russia has made the loss of: farming ‘profits consequent ‘upon 
dowered prices very severely felt. The farming methods practised 
in ‘the Baltic Provinces’ are in general excellent, and in the 
awestern districts they are also comparatively up to date.- But 
in the great fertile south-eastern section of European Russia, 
‘mown as the Black Soil region, the southern portion of which 
rows the bulk of the wheat crop, agriculture is still of a some- 
what rudimentary type. And it is maintained, therefore, that 
ifthe Black Soil crop reaches its actual dimensions on- an- ill- 
tilled, scarcely fertilised and thinly-sown soil, then it must. be 
susceptible, under improved conditions, of a very considerable 
‘expansion: “Moreover, the Southern Steppe region contains a 
large area of fertile soil which has yet to be brought under - 
plough. 

The principal measures hitherto tried, and now under dis- 
cussion, for the benefit of the agricultural interest, are reported 
to take one of two directions. Firstly, in order to assist the 
peasant to better systems of culture, the Zemstva, or provincial 
councils, receive State aid in land and money, towards founding 
agricultural schools, establishing model farms, making experi- 
ments in crops. They are also supplied gratis with the best seeds, 
improved implements, machines, We., the use of which it is their 
business to teach and encourage among the peasantry. Secondly, 
loans for short terms are placed within easy reach of the peasants. 
It seems that experiments in peasants’ banks have not been a 
conspicuous success in the past. The Government are now 
framing rules for the foundation of village banks, with funds 
drawn partly from the contributions of gronps of communities, 
and partly from other private and public sources, under the 
superintendence of the Zemstva, which will aim at supplying 
the farmer with the small capital he needs on the most favour- 
‘able terms. Advances are also made to peasants for short terms 
on the security of their grain, to obviate the necessity of 
hurriedly realising to meet demands for taxes; and of- these 
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advances the peasants have largely availed themselves in the 
present year. 

Whatever the severity of the agricultual depression, it has 
not manifested itself in any sensible decrease of the area in eul- 
tivation. During the past 12 years the total grain-orcwing area 
of the 50 governments of Kuropean Russia may be said to have 
remained, with a temporary diminution following the disastrous 
year 1891, at a standstill. It is now some 150,000,000 acres, 
being a slight increase on the area returned for the period 1883-87 
(during which no new data respecting area were collected), and 
an insignificant decrease from the preceding year 1893. In the 
course of these 12 years some cereals have gained ground at the 
expense of others. The area under wheat shows a decided 
tendency to spread In 1894, it was over 30,000,000 of acres, 
which represents a slight improvement on 1893, and the large 
increase of 3,800,000 acres on the period 1883-87. The area 
under rye which fell considerably after the disaster of 1891, has 
strongly rallied since then, and was in 1894 not far below ‘that 
shown for 1883-87. That under oats, on the other hand, has 
somewhat largely fallen off. 

Stated in round numbers, the yield of the three chief Rance 
cereals was in 1894: 48, 000 000 quarters of wheat, 97,500,000 
quarters of rye, and 80,769,000 quarters of oats. The produc- 
tion of wheat in the 12-year’ period under review has been 
regularly and decidedly on the increase; the mean annual 
yield for the period 1888-93 (omitting the famine year 1891) 
being considerably better than that of the previous 5-year 
period, 1883-87 ; and the 1894 crop better than either. The 
same may be said for the yield of oats. In the case of rye, 
there is no such marked improvement; the mean yield for the 
second 5-year period falls shghtly below that for the first; but 
with the return of the area sown to its former proportions, the 
years 1893 and 1894 both yielded larger crops than any of the 
preceding 10 years. 

Mr. O’Beirne estimates that 13,200,000 quarters of wheat and 
5,400,000 quarters of rye were exported from Russia in 1894. 
The wheat export of 1894 was better, therefore, than in the years 


1884-87, about equal to 1889, and decidedly less only than the 


quite exceptional year 1888. On the whole, the tendency is to 
increase; but the rate of increase is slow. The rye export, 
which represented about the mean of the years 1884-87, and 
much less than 1888 or 1889, certainly shows no signs of 
growth, and must be considered as at best stationary. The 
export of oats and barley both show a very large advance in the 
past few years. 

For these three grains, wheat, oats, and barley, of which the 
export is on the increase, Great Britain is Russia’s largest cus- 
tomer. 

As regards the competition which is to be expected from 
Russian wheat, Mr. O’Beirne states that low prices notwith- 
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standing, Russia's wheat-growing area and wheat crop have 
during the past few years alike been on the increase; and her 
wheat export shows a tendency in the same direction. The 
inference is, that if prices fall no lower, the production and 
export will tend to increase further. There is abundant room 
for an increase of yield in two distinct directions; agricultural 
methods may be much improved ; and fresh areas of fertile soil 
may be brought under the plough. But progress in either of 
these directions must necessarily be very gradual, and it may 
therefore be concluded that the growth of production and exports 
will be extremely slow. 

The stock-raising and dairy-farming industries are said to have 
attained a considerable development mn Finland, the Western 
and Baltic Provinces, generally in the neighbourhood of large 
towns, and in certain districts of Tver, Vologda, and Yaroslav. 
In the Little Russian districts, cattle are, in general, raised only 
with a view to their employment in agricultural labour, and for 
the sake of the manure they supply. Throughout the greater 
part of the Central Russian agricultural region, where cattle 
are not employed as beasts of labour, stock raising is much 
neglected, there is a strgng tendency to break up pasture lands 
in order to obtain the largest possible grain-growing area, and 
the number of horned cattle has of late years greatly diminished. 
In the South-eastern Steppe regions, large herds are still tended 
by nomadic and semi-nomadic tribes. 

The export of live stock from European Russia, exclusive of 
Finland, is not very considerable. In 1893, it reached some 
12,000 head, of which only 3,400 were sent to England; and 
with the number of cattle diminishing over a large part of 
Russia, the prospect. of its attaining any serious importance is 
remote. The weight of fresh meat exported is small, and it is 
consigned principally to Germany. 

The export of eggs is more formidable, and has been growing 
during the past few years. In 1893 European Russia exported 
785,000,000 of eggs, of which Great Britain bought nearly 
200,000,000. Finland’s export is s relatively. small, some 300,000 
in 1892. 

~The export of butter from Russia has been si dateatianes in 
recent years 

[Foreign Office Report, No. 356, Miscellaneous Series. Phice 
a 2 ie 
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Daacien on the A gricultwnet Experiment Stations -and: Agrie’ 
cultural » Colleges: of nee here States bc of Ashert ve. 
[C. =1699.} Price cl. 1 


“In view of the- interest attaching, to. the formation ut 
development of stations for the conduct of agricultural experi- 
ments, whether by way of illustration of results already known 
to scientific observers or by way of direct and original research, 
it has been thought expedient to issue as a Parliamentary paper, 
under the above title, a report by Major Craigie to the President 
of the Board of Agriculture, in which a variety of notes made 
during. a visit. to some of the experimental stations and 
agricultural colleges in the United States of America are 
presented in such a form -as to give a general view of the 
educational and experimental work now being undertaken in 
that. country for the benefit of agriculture. 

The Report itself is followed by a* series of ot abana in 
which are embodied, for reference, the complete text .of three 
Acts of the Federal Legislature indicating the attitude of. the 
American Congress to technical, including agricultural education, 
and the several steps taken to develop the collegiate instruction 
and experimental work. The earliest Act quoted is that known 
as the Morrill Act of 1862, whereby a large area of public lands was 
assigned to the several states and territories of the Union for the 
purpose of providing colleges “for the benefit of agriculture and 
the mechanic arts.’ The Morrill Act was followed by the Hatch 
Act of 1887, which established, in connection with these colleges, 
the agricultural experimental stations to which attention. is 
mainly directed in this volume. These stations were by. the 
last quoted Act endowed out of the Federal Treasury with a 
special and direct annual appropriation to .each. . State . of 
$15,000 (about 3,000/.). Still more recently the agricultural 
colleges received further endowments by a later Supplementary 
Act passed in 1890. 

It. would appear from this Report that at the time of Major 
Craigie’s visit upwards of three score Collegiate Institutions were 
engaged wholly or partly in agricultural teaching, while 54 
district Experiment Stations were accounted for, of which 48 
were qualified to receive the Federal Grant for maintenance, a 
few others relying on State as distinct from Federal funds for 
their support. 

Detailed accounts are given of the educational arrangements 
at the University of Cornell, in the State of New York, and 
of those at the State University of Wisconsin at Madison, and 
descriptions supplied of the work and equipment of the typical 
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experiment stations to be found at these: two centres, as well as 
of ‘the ‘experimental stations at Newhaven in Connecticut? and 
at Geneva in New York State where: special characteristics: are 
Hotere NHOS DES soo Gad kc 7 7 
~ Attention is drawn ‘to the great variety of*topics handled atthe 
institutions named, and in ‘the second appendix there is further 
exhibited in a condensed form a complete*list, extracted’ from 
the official publication of the Central Experiment Station 
Office at Washington, of the subjects dealt with, according to 
the titles of all the: bulletins, by the Jocal experiment stations 
throughout the Union’ during 1892: and 1893, thus enabling a 
general idea to be obtained of the very wide’ scope of the in= 
quiries on which the scientific staff of more’ than‘ half a’ hundred 
stations have embarked. nt: TEL : 
The “lines of work” thus indicated include many ‘maiters 
which=weuld probably not) be within the scope of similar 
institutions in-older countries; but‘selecting only the first. of the: 
two-years quoted, it is not without interest-to observe «that the 
largest number of inquiries in any single group of subjects related 
to horticulture or fruit) and vegetable-growing.'; These numbered 
183 in that year. “Inquiries into the varieties, and manuring, of 
the larger farm crops took the:second place, reaching 146 in’ the 
season. Experiments on the feeding of animals for milk; for 
beef, for mutton, and for pork, separately made-up a total of 
Slindependent inquiries.. Chemical investigations, fertilisers and 
field experiments, and special inquiries relating to forms of dairy 
produce ranked next in order, and were 'followed. by a very 
long and miscellaneous series. : ; 
Statistics are added from the official records of the year 1892; 
which give details.of the staff, the number of students, and the 
number ‘of past graduates of the American agricultural colleges, 
with the length of the several courses of study prescribed. 
Sunilarly, official..accounts. are included of the revenue from 
various sources of each-of the teaching institutions, and of the 
Experimental Stations. 1 <get OES 


(litres. oy 


Agricultural Returns for Great Britain, 1894, showing the 
* *Aereage and Produce of Crops, Prices of Corn, and Number 
“of Live Stock, together with Summary of Agriciultwral 
~ | Statistics for the United Kingdom, British Possessions; and 

"Foreign Countries. [C.—-7698.] Pricels. 4d. | ‘gnThes 


This annual. publication ofthe Board of Agriculture has on 
the present occasion been enlarged so.as.to comprise in a single 
volume the final.and; complete tables. supplying not;only the 
eustomary. details respecting the crop areas.and. live stock.on; the 
farms of Great Britain, together with various incidental: and 
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foreign data hitherto published under the title of “ Agricultural 
Returns,” but also the “ Produce Statistics” of the ‘past year, 
showing the yield of the several grain crops, roots, and hay in 
the country as a whole, and in the divisions and counties of 
Great Britain. The separate series of tables published in recent 
years, under the title of “ Corn Prices,” is now also embodied in 
the pages of the present issue which is intended to form a 
complete compendium of agricultural statistics. 

All the more prominent features of the Apriatliansl Returns 
of the year 1894 have been made known to the public at the 
earliest possible moment by means of advance tables appearing 
at various dates from August 1894 to March 1895. The present 
volume supplies, however, various supplementary and com- 
parative tables, and combines the whole for future permanent 
and convenient reference. 

Independently of an exhaustive tabular index arranged 
alphabetically, and im addition to the statistical summaries 
appearing in the report, the volume now presented to Parlia- 
ment includes 109 separate tables, extending to 237 pages, 
embracing not only the necessary statistics on the points above 
quoted, but extending also to other matters of interest, such as 
the total surface area of the country, the approximate extent 
of rough grazings and of woodlands, the details of the minor 
crops in the counties of Great Britain, the area under Small 
Fruit, Hops and Orchards and Market Gardens, and the land 
shown to be farmed by its owners on the 4th of June 1894. 

A further new departure may be noted in this volume, 
whereby, by the assistance of the Ordnance Survey Department, 
there has been secured, as a frontispiece, a new coloured map of 
Great Britain, showing the grouping of the counties into several 
more or less distinctive Agricultural Divisions and Sub-Divisions, 
which may be found useful by students of the returns, as 
furnishing in a graphic form an approximate indication of the 
prevailing agricultural types of particular sections of the country, 
the more distinctively arable districts in the east of England 
and of Seotland respectively being coloured from yellow to 
brown. 

In a general report to the President, prefacing the tabular | 
matter, Major Craigie reviews some of -the features presented by 
the Returns, commenting on the proportions of arable and 
pasture land at different dates during the past quarter of 
a century, and the distribution of the land under various 
crops in 1894, with comparisons with the immediately pre- 
ceding and with earlier years. The details as to increases 
or decreases in the stock of horses, cattle, sheep, and swine 
in Great Britain at various dates are also commented upon, 
and, including the returns received from Ireland and the 
Isle of Man and the Channel Islands, the acreage under the 
leading groups of crops is shown for the United Kingdom as a 
whole for the last three years. 
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In the same report the aggregate produce and yield per acre 
of the grain, root and hay crops of the United Kingdom are 
dealt with, and an analysis given of the variations shown in the 
produce of certain.of the crops in different districts of Great 
Britain, with comparisons based on a new average calculated for 
the 10 years for which official estimates of production are now 
available. The relative character of each of the harvests of wheat, 


barley, oats, potatoes, and hay since 1884, as indicated in this 
part of the report, is shown by means of the following table, 
wherein “100” represents the average yield per “acre of the 
whole period under review :— 


Hay Hay 


Wheat. Barley Oats. Potatoes. | (Clay er, |(Permanen 
| &C.)e Grass). 
Year. Average Average Average Average Average Average 
1885-94, 1885-94, 1885-94, 1885--94, 1886-94, 1886-94, 
29°32 33°02 38°21 5°82 28°22 23°86 
Bushels Bushels Bushels Tons | Cwts. Cwts. 
per Acre. | per Acre. | per Acre. | per Acre. | per Acre. | per Acre. 
1885 - - 107 106 96 100 — —- 
1886 - - 92 97 | 99 98 104 109 
| | 
1887 - : 109 | 95 91 109 97 87 
1888 a : 9 | 99 | 97 89 99. --. | ot ple 
1889 - ; 102} 96 103 106 119 122 
1890 105 106 108 91 LOR Lae AD 
1891 4 ; 107 | 108 101 98 101 | 98 
E 1892 - 90 105 102 100 90 | 80 
93 | 


In the’ case of Ue di the i increase in bulk j in 1894 over 1893— 
although subject to much discount on the score of quality— 
was, it appears, very marked in the South-East and East of 


England. The total produce cf this cereal for Great Britain 
would appear to have been greater by 20 per cent., but a gain 
of as much as 37 and 32 per cent. was reported in the districts 
where the prolonged and excessive drought of 1893 had been 
most felt. 

The great addition to the area mown for hay forms naturally 
a subject of special comment, and in view of the entirely excep- 
tionally seanty character of the 1893 crop, the estimated outturns 
of the three crops of 1892-3-4 are shown side by side for the 
several divisions and sub-divisions of England, as well as for 
England, Wales, and Scotland separately. 

In the section of the report dealing with prices of agricultural 
produce, the serious drop in corn prices in 1894 is necessarily 
referred to, and means of ready comparison with earlier records 
provided, while: | in default of officially ascertained average prices 
of like character in the crise of meat, the apprrent conclusions 
to be drawn from the rough market quotations available are 
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utilised so far as practicable—the values of various imported 
commodities, as well as those of imported grain and meat, are 
also supplied in numerous cases from the data returned by the 
Customs. The growth of agricultural imports from abroad is” 
also dealt with, and notices are finally given of foreign and 
colonial agricultural data—especial attention being drawn to the 
relative extent and to the recent increase. cr decrease of wheat: 
areas, and to the growth or diminution in numbers of. cattle, 
sheep, and swine in those countries or colonies from which recent 
statistics could be procured. | | . 


ot 


Board of Agriculture. Annual Report of Proceedings under 
the Tithe Acts, the Copyhold Acts, the Inclosure Acts, the 
Metropolitan Commons Act, the Drarnage and Improve- 
ment of Land Acts, the Unwersities and College Estates 
Acts, the Glebe Lands Act, 1888, d&c., éc., for the Year 1894. 
[C.—7660.] Price 2d. 


Under the Tithe Acts, the Board received in 1894 a total of 
487 applications for redemption, besides 193 applications for 
altered apportionments of rentcharge. 103 applications relating 
to other branches of tithe business were also received. 

Under the Copyhold Acts, 308 enfranchisements were com- 
pleted by the Board in 1894, and proceedings in 222 other cases 
had been commenced. ‘Orders of exchange of lands were 
confirmed in 38 cases in the year. 

Special attention 1s drawn to the business of the Board relating 
to the enclosure and regulation of commons and to the extent to 
which these questions are affected by recent legislation. Some 
falling-off 1s reported in the applications for land improvement 
and in the number of transactions mvolvying outlay for new 
works under the Drainage and Improvement Acts; but the 
actual expenditure for which charges on estates had been created 
was 150,949/. as compared with 116,8162. in 1893. 


Education Department, 1895. Code of Regulations for Day 
Schools, with Schedules and, Appendices, by the , Right 
Honowrable the Lords of the Committee of the Privy 
Council on Education. [C.—7652.] Price 5d. 


In the section of the Code which relates to Grants, provision 
has been again made for the practical teaching of dairy work 
to girls by a teacher. holding a certificate recognised by the 
Department. re 

On similar iines a grant is now also obtainable on account of 
any. boy who, while receiving instruction in the elementary 
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subjects in Standard IV. or ‘any higher standard, has attended 
not less than twenty hours at a gardening class cs not more 
than fourteen scholars. 

Grants are also made, as Loseidl oe instruction, in 
cookery, and laundry work. 

Special provision is made for cases where the school year is 
less than twelve months, and it is*shown to the satisfaction of 
the Department that the completion ofthe course of instruction 
in cookery, laundry work, dairy work, or cottage gar ejeee has 
been thereby prevented. 

Appended to the Regulations are schedules relating to various 
educational subjects referred to in the Code, and which include, 
in addition to those already mentioned, the principles of agri- 
culture, horticulture, domestic economy, as well as seas 
seroma subjects. 


Scotch Education Department, 1895. Code of Regulations for 
Day Schools, with Appendices by the Lords of the Com- 
mattee of the Privy Council on Hducation in. Scotland. 
[C.—7662.] Price 44d. 


Scotch. Code of Regulations for Evening Continwation. Schools, 
with Schedules and Appendices. [C—7664.] Price 14d. 


These Regulations also give information similar in character 
to that contained in the English Code regarding the teaching of, 
and Grants for, various subjects directly and indirectly connected 
with agriculture. 


Rateable Value of Lands, &c., 1869-70, and Gross Estimated 
Rental and Rateable Value of Lands, &c., 1894. [H.C.— 
204.) Price 84d. 


This publication is a Return published by the Local Govern- 

ment Board showing :— 

cL). the Rateable Value of Lands, Buildings, Railways, and 
all other kinds of Property, according to the Valuation 
List or other record of Assessment which was last in 
force before Lady Day 1870; in each Parish and 
Union of England and Wales. 

See, The Gross Estimated Rental and Rateable Value of Lands, 
Buildings, Railways, and all other kinds of Rateable 
Property, in each Union in England and Wales, 
according to the Valuation Lists in force in the 
Metropolis on the 6th day of April 1894, and in the 

yest of England and’ Wales at Lady Day 1894, and 
- where there were no such Lists in force, according to 
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the last Poor Rate made before such dates respec- 
tively. 

(8.) Also showing for each Union the Population according 

to the Census of 1871 and 1891, the Amount per 
Head calculated on such Populations of the Rateable 
Value in 1870 and 1894, and the Area in Aeres 
(excluding Water), according to the Census of 1891. 

In a detailed memorandum prefixed to the Return, Mr. Shaw- 
Lefevre points out that the information now collected follows 
the lines of that supplied in a Return laid before Parhament in: 
1871, which showed for each Poor Law Union in England and 
Wales, the Rateable Value, at Lady Day 1870, of property 
assessed for Local Taxation, distinguishing Land, Buildings. 
Railways, and other properties. 

The present Return is one of a similar character for the year 
1894, brought into comparison for each Union with that of 
1870, showing the changes which have taken place in the 
intervening 24 years in the value of these different kinds of 
property. 

For the whole of England and Wales it appears that the 
rateable value of property assessed in 1870 was 104,870,0001., 
while that of 1894 was 161,081,000/.,, an increase of 56,211,0000., 
or 53°6 per cent. 

Tne rateable value of land, however, owing to the agricul- 
tural depression of the last few years, has been considerably 
reduced in the interval, and the proportion of it to the value of 
other property has been greatly diminished. 

In the 24 years which have elapsed since 1870, the rateable 
value of land has bee reduced by 6,180,0001., or 15°5 per cent., 
and the total rateable value of land is now only 33,654,0001., or 
20°9 per cent.,a little more than one-fifth of the whole. The 
assessments of buildings have increased by 47,504,6001., or 86 
per cent., and they are now 63°7 per cent. of the whole. 
Railways have increased by 9,000,000/., or 184-8 per cent., and 
their rateable value now stands at 8°6 per cent, or about one 
twelfth of the whole; and other property, including mines, 
waterworks, canals, &., has increased by 5,887,000/., or 117-6 
per cent., and now stands at 68 per cent. of the whole, or 
about one fifteenth. 

The reduction in the assessments of land since 1870 does not 
represent the whole of the fall in the value of land which has 
taken place of late years. The value of land rose considerably 
during the first decade after 1870, and it is only in the last 14 
years that the fall has taken place. A table is given to show 
the gross annual value of lands, including tithes in each 
geographical county of England and Wales, according to the 
income-tax valuations for the years 1870-71, 1879-80, 1893-94. 
It appears from this table that in the income-tax assessmen's 
of land under Schedule A., which have always been considerably 
higher than the gross assessments for local rates, there was a 
rise in the value, between 1870 and 1879, of about 3,000,0002., 
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or 5°8 per cent. of the assessments for the former of these 
years, and that there was a fall from 1879 to 1894 of 11,736,0001., 
or 22-7 per cent. It is suggested that there was a similar rise 
in the assessment of land for local rates between 1870 and 
1879. If so, the reduction of assessments from 1879 to 1894 
has been for the whole of England and Wales 22-7 per cent. 
The reduction has varied very much in different parts of the 
country, and instances are given showing the per-centage of 
reductions in various counties. 

It is pointed out that these per-centage reductions do not show 
the full reduction in value of purely agricultural land in rural 
districts, a large extent of land in agricultural counties near 
towns not having lost its value to the same extent as other 
land. There is also much pasture land of the best quality which 
has either maintained its value or lost but little. 

In some Unions where the population has largely increased, the 
fall in the assessment of land appears to be due to some extent 
to the withdrawal of land from agricultural purposes. 

Even in individual Unions it is probable that the average 
reduction of assessment of land does not represent the fall in 
the value of purely agricultural land of the worst quality. 
There is much land which has maintained its value for excep- 
tional reasons when other Jand in the neighbourhood has fallen 
greatly in value. 

The return brings to light the growth in value of property 
other than land, especially of railways, and the higher assess- 
ments of railways have in a very large number of Unions made 
up for the reduction in the value of land. 

Another point brought out clearly by the return is that, 
in spite of the fall in the value of land and the great 
increase of population, there has been a general increase in 
the proportion of rateable value of property to the popula- 
tion. There are only seven counties where there has been a 
slight reduction of rateable value in proportion to population, 
viz., Essex, Lincoln, Norfolk, Northampton, Suffolk, Wilts, and 
York (East Riding). The average rateable value per head of 
population in these counties was, in 1870, 5/. 8-9s., and in 1894 
it was 51. 2°9s. 

In the vast majority of Unions there has been an increase of 
rateable value in proportion to population. For the whole 
country the rateable value per head of population in 1870 was 
4], 12s., and in 1894 it was 5/. 11s. per head. 
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Welsh Land Commission. Minutes of Evidence taken before 
the Royal Commission on Land in Wales and Movmouth- 
shire. (Forty-siath to Siaty-third Days.) Volume bees 
[C—7661.] Price 8s. 5d. 


This volume contains a list of witnesses examined, and ee 
minutes of evidence-taken, from the 16th of April to the 12th 
of May 1894. An appendix of documents on various ) subjectad 18 
also attached to this publication. 


Light Railways. Copy of Report, with Appendices, of a Com- 

mittee, presented to the Raght Honowrable James Bryce, 

M.P., Chairman of a papel eG on Laight srk 
[H.C.—49.] Price 1kd. 


This publication is the Report of a Committee Appointed! to 
consider :— — 

1: How far the usual cope of the Board of Trade»as 
to constructing and working new railways may fairly 
be relaxed, especially in the case of lines built through 
sparsely populated and agricultural districts ? 

2. Whether additional legal facilities for obtaining powers 
to construct tramroads and light railways are hecestiry 
or desirable ? 

The Committee state that they have given special attention to 
the case of light railways in agricultural districts, and that they 
have also considered tramways and tramroads, as well im. rural 
districts as in urban districts not of the first magnitude, but 
under this head they have not considered the circumstances of 
main lines of railway or tramway, on which the traffic may be 
expected to be of great volume. 

Information on the subject in question was obtained and 
considered by the Committee who submitted. the - following 
report :— - 

They find that ibe existing law in Great Britain specially 
affecting the construction and working of light railways, is 
mainly eantaued in the Acts of 1864 and 1868, and the 
law specially affecting tramways in the Act of 1870. 

In the case of tramways the law necessitates a confirming Act, 
even where no compulsory powers of taking..land are 
demanded. 

Tramroads, as distinguished from tramways, are only dealt 
with in a Standing Order of the Houses of Parliament. 

Practically no light railways have been constructed under the 
general Acts of 1864 and 1868, owing, in part, it is alleged, 
to the consent of all landowners and other parties bene- 
ficially interested, and the absence of opposition from any 
railway or canal company, being necessary before the Act 
can be made use of. 
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- ©The mileage of such ‘lines constructed under special Sh has 
also been inconsiderable. | : 

This lack of progress in rural’ elects has also’been in great 
measure due to the want of latitude left to the Board of 
Trade by law, and in other cases by the conditions which 
the Board considered it their duty to unpose for the public 

safety. 

~ Tt has ‘also been stated that obstacles have arisen-in tHe case 
of tramways and tramroads in consequence of the local 
authorities requiring conditions which were considered too 
onerous by the promoters of new schemes. 

The Committee believe that the impediments to construction 
may be greatly diminished, and that on a large proportion 

-of such’ lines as are contemplated. by their inquiry, the 
regulations which have been enforced with a view to public 
safety may be considerably relaxed. 

In the case of lines of small trafic, having few trains in the 
day and working at a moderate speed, there is little risk 
compared with that occurring on great trunk lines having 
numerous sidings and branches, and carrying at high and 
varying speeds, a complicated traffic of passengers, mer- 
chandise, minerals, aiid cattle, at all hours of the day and 
night. : 

It seers reasonable that details as to route, width of gauge, 
fencing, level crossings, bridges, gates, the use of public 
roads, stations and station requirements, signals, continuous 
brakes, and many similar matters—unnecessary expendi- 
ture on which taken together adds greatly to the cost— 
should differ in different parts of the country, depending in 
each case upon the nature of the country and the traffic to 
be conveyed. 

The same remarks apply to limitation of speed and regulations 
for ensuring reasonable safety in working. 

There are several other items involving expenditure, such as 
the provision for deposit of security, the lodging of plans, 
advertisements, &e., in which there is room for considerable 
economy. 

The Committee think that it is not reasonable that under- 
takings of timited scope, when they are approved of by the 
locality they are intended to serve, should be forced, as 
they are now, to have recourse to the expensive tribunal of 
a parliamentary inquiry. 

The Committee are of opinion that the recent creation of 
popular local authorities of various degrees throughout 
Great Britain opens the door to an escape from the great 

cost attending applications to Parliament, by enabling 
powers and responsibilities with reference to the authorisa- 
tion and control of light lines to be conferred on. those 
- bodies, and that the time has arrived. for Parliament to 
consider whether this should not be done, an. ultimate 
appellate jurisdiction being reserved to the Government 
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Department charged with the inspection of railways, which, 
it may be assumed, would be exercised with due regard 
to the existence of such local control and responsibility. 

If this were done the initial cost of construction, aud the 
expenses of working, could be so. greatly reduced that 
many light railways and tramways, promoted either by 
independent companies, or by the existing lines of railway 
and tramway, could be undertaken to the great advantage 
of districts, and especially agricultural districts, at present 
without satisfactor y means of transport. 

The Committee suggest that proposals for the construction 
and working of such lines should be submitted in the first 
instance to the County Council (with exceptional pro- 
visions as to large municipalities), subject to precautions 
ensuring that the interests of those directly affected are 
duly safeguarded. In all cases a majority of assents in 
number and value of owners and frontagers should be 
required, and in cases of compulsory acquisition of land 
there should be a power of appeal to the Board of Trade. 

If any doubt should arise as to whether a proposed line is a 
light railway, to be dealt with locally, or is a scheme which, 
on account of its magnitude or otherwise, should properly 
be dealt with by Parliament, the Committee think that the 
Board of Trade should determine the question. 

The Committee are doubtful whether it would be within the 
terms of the reference to them, and they refrain from 
giving an opinion, as to whether, and if so, on what con- 
ditions, it is desirable that local authorities should ‘be 
empowered to contribute funds towards, or otherwise take 
part in, undertakings of this character. 

The Report is signed by all members of the Committee 
(except Sir Courtenay Boyle and Mr. Hopwood, the officers of 
the Department concerned), subject to memoranda by individual 
members which are appended to the Report. 


Report of the Royal Commission appointed to inquire into the 
effect of Food derived from Tuberculous Animals on 
Human Health. Part I. [C.—7703.] Price 24d. 


The Commission was appointed to inquire and report what 
is the effect, if any, of food derived from tuberculous animals 
on human health; and, if prejudicial, what are the circumstances 
and conditions with regard to the tuberculosis in the animal 
which produce that effect upon man. 

The Commissioners recapitulate the information they have 
obtained from the witnesses who favoured them with their 
experience, and from the results of three experimental inquiries 
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conducted on behalf of the Commission, together with their own 
conclusions, as follows :— 

“ We have obtained ample evidence that food derived from 
tuberculous animals can produce tuberculosis in healthy 
animals. The proportion of animals contracting tuber- 

- culosis after experimental use of such food is different in 
one and another class of animals; both carnivora and 
herbivora are susceptible, and the proportion is high in 
pigs. In the absence of direct experiments on human 
subjects, we infer that man also can acquire tuberculosis 
by feeding upon materials derived from tuberculous food- 
animals.” 


“The actual amount of tuberculous disease among certain 
classes of food-animals is so large as to afford to man 
frequent occasions for contracting tuberculous disease 
through his food. As to the proportion of tuberculosis 
acquired by man through his food or through other means, 
we can form no definite opinion, Lut we think it probabie 
that an appreciable part of the tuberculosis that affects 
man is obtained through his food.” 


“The circumstances and conditions with regard to the tuber- 
culosis in the food-animal which lead to the production of 
tuberculosis in man are, ultimately, the presence of active 
tuberculous matter in the food taken from the animal 
and consumed by the man in a raw or insufficiently cooked 
state.” 


“Tuberculous disease is observed most frequently in cattle and 
in swine. It is found far more frequently in cattle (full 
grown) than in calves, and with much greater frequency 
in cows kept in town cow-houses than in cattle bred for the 
express purpose of slaughter. Tuberculous matter is but 
seldom found in the meat substance of the carease, it is 
principally found in the organs, membranes, and glands. 
There is reason to believe that tuberculous matter, when 
present in meat sold to the public, is more commonly due 
to the contamination of the surface of the meat with 
material derived from other diseased parts than to disease 
of the meat itself. The same matter is found in the milk 
of cows when the udder has become invaded by tuberculous 
disease, and seldom or never when the udder is not diseased. 
Tuberculous matter in milk is exceptionally active in its 
Operation upon animals fed either with the milk or with 
dairy produce derived from it. No doubt the largest part 
of the tuberculosis which man obtains through his food is 
by means of milk containing tuberculous matter.” 


“The recognition of tuberculous disease during the life of an 
animal is not wholly unattended with difficulty. Happily, 
however, it can, in most cases, be detected with certainty in 
the udders of milch cows.” , 
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« Provided every part that isthe seat of tuberculous “mMmattér 
be avoided and destroyed, and provided: care be taken’to 
save from contamination by such: matter the actual: meat 
substance of a tuberculous animal, a great deal of meat from 
animals affected by tuberculosis may be eaten without risk 
to the consumer.’ 

“Ordinary processes of cooking applied to meat which has got 
contaminated on its surface’ are > probably sufficient to 
destroy the harmful quality. They would not avail to 
render wholesome any piece of meat that contained ‘tuber- 
culous matter in its deeper parts. In regard to milk we 
are aware of the preference by English people for drinking 
cows milk raw, a practice attended by danger, on account 
of possible contamination by pathogenic organisms. The 
boiling of milk, even for a moment, would probably be 
sufficient to remove the very dangerous quality of tuberculous 
milk.” 

A supplementary Report by Professor Brown, C.B., contains 
some observations on the alleged grievances of farmers and 
others concerned in the meat trade in respect of losses incurred 
by the seizure and confiscation of carcases of animals found 
to be more or less affected with tubercle on post-mortem 
examination. 


Railway and Canal Traffic Acts, 1873 and 1888." Sixth 
Annual Report of the Railway and Canal Commission 
with Appendia (1894), [C.—7721.] Price 2d. © 


In submitting the Report of their proceedings during the past 
year, the Commissioners explain the jurisdiction which was 
conferred on them by the Railway and Canal Trattic Act of last 
session—viz., to hear and determine any complaint with respect 
to the unreasonableness of any rate or charge which from and 
after 1892 has been or shall at any time be increased. The 
Act gives them, also jurisdiction, whenever merchandise is 
received or delivered by a railway company at any siding or 


branch railway not belonging to the company, and a dispute 


arises between the railway company and the consignor or con- 
‘signee of such merchandise as to any allowance or rebate to be 
made from the rates in force, in respect that the railway com- 
pany does not provide station accommodation or perform ter- 
minal services, to determine what would in such case be a 
reasonable and just allowance. 

' Another subject with which this Act deals, is that of costs, 
and it is provided that in proceedings before them, other than 
‘disputes between two or more companies, the Commissioners 
‘shall not have power to award costs on either side, unless they 
are of opinion that either the claim or the defence has been 
frivolous and vexatious. 


: 
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‘Lists of the ‘applications made to the Court, and of ‘the 
cases: heard, and:of ‘the working agreements submitted: to: the 
Coitimissioners for’ digshe ton are given in’ an n Appendix to the 
Report.» 


‘Report on Local Taxation in Scotland. [C—7575.).~: 
Price 1s. 9d. 


This publication, by John Skelton, Esq., C.B., LL.D., formerly 
Chairman of the Board of Supervision, and now Vice-President 
of the Local Government. Board (Scotland), is a report.on local 
taxation in Scotland, with especial reference to the proportion 
of local burdens borne by urban and rural ratepayers, and by 
different classes of real property. 

In an introduction to the report, Dr. Skelton states that in 
his inquiry into the progressive increase of local taxation in 
Scotland, he has followed as far as possible the main lines of 
inquiry, historical and geographical, on which the interesting 
and instructive reports by Mr. Goschen and Mr. Fowler as to 
the increase and incidence of local taxation in England 
proceeded. 

Dr, Skelton’s inquiry is, however, limited to a comparatively 
recent period, because reliable statistics are not available for 
Scotland for the earlier years of the century. The year 1848, 
when the Poor Law Act may be said to have come fully into 
operation, is taken as a convenient starting point, and a com- 
parison. is made of the amount of local taxation levied in 1848, 
with the amounts levied in three representative later years— 
1867, 1881, and 1893. 

The report is divided into various sections showing the 
present position of local taxation in Scotland, with a retrospec- 
tive survey of the various amounts, and rate per £, of local 
rates levied at various periods. 3 

The amount of indirect taxation for local purposes during the 
same period is given, as well as the increase in the local 
expenditure and in the local debt. 

The growth of taxation is traced as regards poor rates, 
education rates, church and burial ground rates, road rates, 
police or constabulary rates, and sanitary rates. 

In the section relating to the increase of valuation of real 
property it is shown that the growth in the valuation of Scot- 
land during the present century has been very great. The real 
rental at different dates is given as follows: in 1815, 6,652,000L. ; 
in 1841, 9,300,000/. ; in 1848, 10,236,0002. ; in 1856, 11 TAD, 0001. ; 
in 1867, 16,260, 0002. in 1874, 18 921, 0000. : , in 1881, 22,276, 000%. 
in 1892, 23, 980, 0004. ; and 24 ,180, O00. in 1893. 

t » Assuming that he old valid rent was a fair value me the 
time,-and.that the then value of the £ Scots was 1s. 8d. 
sterling, the report states that the value of real property.has in 
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216 years increased from 300,000l. to 24,180,0001.; or, if the 
comparison be confined to the available figures of the present 
century, the annual value of real property has risen since 1815 
from (in round numbers) 6? millions pounds sterling to 24 
millions pounds sterling, being about 260 per cent. of increase. 

An increase of 53 per cent. occurred between 1815 and 1848 ; 
of 58 per cent. between 1848 and 1867; of 37 per cent. 
between 1867 and 1881; and of 8 per cent. between 1881 and 
1898. 

The valuation of lands, buildings, and other property in 
Scotland in certain years from 1814-15 onwards is given 
showing that the rental of land, which in 1814-15 was 
5,080,000/., increased annually till 1879-80. It then reached a 
maximum of 7,769,000/., when the increase was arrested and a 
diminution set in; the fall in agricultural rent during the 
thirteen years ending May 1898, being no less than 1,478,000/. 
Since 1814-15 the rental of buildings has risen from 1,369,0000. 
to 13,643,000/.; and the rental of other property from 203,000/. 
to 4,247,000. : 

The following table shows the per-centage borne by each class 
to the total valuation during the same period :— 


Year. | Lands. Buildings. Other Property. 


| 76°4 20°6 


1814-15 - - AG 
1848-49 - - 54:1 33:°5 12°4 
1867-68 2 : 42°9 " 39:0 181 
1881-82 - : 33°7 52°9 13°4 
1892-93 : : 26°0 56°4 17°6 


Another section of the report relates to the geographical 
distribution of local rates, and a careful analysis is made with a 
view to arrive at certain general conclusions explaining why 
the burden of local rates is not uniform. 

The amount of direct local taxation borne by lands, houses, 
and other property respectively in 1848 and 1893 is also 
referred to in a separate section, and, in conclusion, Dr. Skelton 
gives a general summary of the results of his inquiry. 

This report, Dr. Skelton adds, may be regarded as little more 
than a rapid survey or review of the figures contained in certain 
statistical tables which are printed as appendices to the volume. 


Report on the County of Lincolnshire, by Mr. Welson Fox, 
Assistant Commissioner to the Royal Commission on 
Agriculture. [C.—7671.] Price 1s. 6d. 


After reviewing the system of farming, the condition of 
buildings, rent and tenure, in Lincolnshire, Mr. Wilson Fox says, 
in respect of the present position of agriculture in that county, 
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that owing, in the first instance, to bad seasons, commencing 
in 1874, and then to the rapid and continuous fall in all prices 
commencing in 1882 and 1883, which came ata time when there 
had been great losses, through decreased yields and sheep rot, and 
also when the land was much deteriorated, the farming industry 
has suffered blow after blow until the present time, when the 
situation is extremely critical, and the future outlook of the 
gloomiest character. 

The depression is almost universally attributed by the farmers 
to foreign competition, though many regard the present system 
of currency as a factor of more or less importance. As regards 
the effect of the depression on the land, it seems that good land 
in the county has not gone back much in condition, if at all, from 
want of farming, but the heavy land has gone back considerably. 
Some of the latter has been laid down to grass, but much 
of it is reported to be worth little or nothing at the present time ; 
none of the land has, however, been actually abandoned. It is 
satisfactory to find that neither the breeds of cattle nor sheep 
have deteriorated since the depression. 

Mr. Wilson Fox remarks that the position of Jandlords since 
the depression set in must not only be judged by the reductions 
they have given in rent, for a reduction of 40 or 50 per cent. in 
their gross rental often means an alarming encroachment on 
their private income when all outgoings and also fixed charges 
and interest on mortgages have been paid. The fall in rents 
since 1882 is reported to have been extensive and general 
throughout the county, and there is apparently very little 
grumbling about rent with the Lincolnshire farmers, though it 
is very generally stated that reductions were not made soon 
enough, and that during the disastrous period between 1879 and 
1882. the majority of landowners did not make adequate 
reductions. 

At the time of Mr. Fox’s visit in April and May of last year, 
there was, it seems, not much difficulty in letting farms of a 
moderate size at present rents where the land was not heavy, 
nor was there a great number of farms on owners’ hands, though 
tenants were not easily found for the larger farms. 

In speaking of the effects of the depression on the farmers, 
Mr. Fox observes that the yeoman farmer, who in the good times 
bought a farm at double its present value, is usually in a worse 
plight than a tenant, because a large proportion of the purchase 
money was frequently left on mortgage, and the rate of interest 
paid now represents a considerably larger sum than the land 
would be worth to rent. Many such men are said to have 
already sunk, overwhelmed by the burden of interest they had 
to pay, and their position is, it is pointed out, not only worse 
than tenants, because they are paying a higher rent in the shape 
of interest, but because tiey are irrevocably bound to the land 
they lave bought, for they cannot sell it without going out as 
ruined men, and they cannot let it for a sufficient rent to pay 
the interest on their mortgages. Generally speaking, the eftect 
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of the depression on all farmershas been to. seriously’ cripple 
their resources. 3 po htt 

With reference to the assertion that farmers live too well and 
above the style which it is wise to adopt, Mr. Fox states that he 
does not believe this to be the case at the present day. | ‘ 

The position of the smal! holder—that is, men making a living 
entirely by farming—appears to be in the great majority of cases 
very unsatisfactory and sometimes deplorable. Small occupiers 
on the other hand would appear-to be generally better situated 
than the small holders... But Mr. Fox thinks it very doubtful 
whether at present. prices foremen or labourers, from. whose 
ranks these classes are generally drawn, improve their pecuniary 
position by taking up the responsibilities of a farm. © Instances 
of small holders prospering in the county are rare, for they are 
so greatly handicapped in every operation by want of. capital, 
and few can be found who possess the necessary requisites for 
success, which Mr. Fox enumerates as follows :—first-rate land, 
sufficient capital, a moderate rent (or interest), a hardworking 
wife, brains, health, and a cheap method of marketing produce: 

In reply to the objection that small tenants employ fewer 
labourers per acre than large farmers and give them less regular 
employment, it is maintained that an increase in the number 
of such tenancies would create a larger resident population of a 
hardworking and thrifty character, with a stake and an interest 
in the parish and the county, and less likely to migrate if they 
could obtain a fair margin of profit. 

While admitting that labourers who remain on the soil and 
are in regular work have undoubtedly benefited by the low 
prices, Mr. Fox remarks that the effect of the depression up to 
the present time upon the whole body of wage-earning classes 
may be measured by anyone who will drive through Lineoln- 
shire, Norfolk, Suffolk, and Cambridgeshire, leaving Essex out 
of the question, and see miles of tenantless farms, acres of 
worthless grass and weeds, and scores of deserted cottages. 
It seems to be the general: opinion in Lincolnshire that the 
labourers do less work than formerly, though it was admitted 
that the quality of the labour compared most favourably with 
that of other counties. 


The report contains some notes on dairying and other allied © 


industries in the county. A butter factory has been working for 
two and a half years at Sutton-on-Sea and has been successful. 
It has also had a stimulating effect in making other people pro- 
duce better butter. It was considered by some witnesses that 
poultry rearing was a useful adjunct to the ordinary farming 
operations, but that a better means of marketing should be devised 
to enable farmers to reap the benefit of the high winter and 
spring prices. In south and east Lincolnshire, a good deal of the 
land is suitable for market gardening, which is carried on to a 
considerable extent near Boston and Spalding. At the latter 
place, a great variety of vegetables, fruit, and flowers are grown 
for northern and London markets. 


a 
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With respect to remedies and suggestions to meet the present 
state of affairs, Mr. Fox remarks that, as a rule, witnesses in 
Lincolnshire did not suggest many remedies ‘for agricultural 
depression. It was asserted over and over again that the tap 
root of -all-the farmers’ troubles and grievances was. low: prices.’ 
There was a consensus of opinion that the landed: interest bears 
amniundue proportion of rates and.taxes, and that there should be 
are-adjustment to make personal property bear a larger share than 
at present. It was further suggested that the land:tax should 
be abolished, and also that the maintenance of the poor, the 
expenses of the highways, sanitary matters, police, and education, 
should be defrayed out of the Imperial Exchequer. Reference 
was also made to the incidence of the income tax and the death 
duties. Resolutions in favour of lowered railway rates for 
agricultural produce, especially for small consignments, and the 
abolition of preference rates to foreigners over English lines, were 
usually passed at the meetings. Landowners all consider that it 
would be a great benefit if money could be borrowed at a cheaper 
rate than can now be obtained, for the purpose of improving 
properties. A number of small freeholders, occupying and farming 
their own land, stated that the greatest good the Government 
could do them would be to advance money at a cheap rate of 
interest to pay off their mortgages. 

Several witnesses suggested that co-operation by farmers both 
in the production and sale of certain produce would be bene- 
ficial. ; 

Other remedies, suggested were the marking of foreign meat ; 
the prevention of adulteration of butter and all agricultural 
produce; the exclusion of all live foreign cattle; cheapening the 
transfer of land; selling of cattle by live. weight; old age 
pensions; technical education; Lord Winchelsea’s scheme for 
uniting in one organisation landowners, farmers, and labourers 
with the object of remedying agricultural grievances ; and light 
ra'lways. , 
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IMPORTS OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCE. 


I.—STATEMENT showing the NUMBER of ANIMALS imported into 
GREAT BRITAIN from IRELAND during the month ended 
30th April 1895, and during the first four months of the 
year 1895, compared with the corresponding periods of 1894 


and 1898. 
Four Months | Four Months | Four Months 

Animals, ended 30th ended 30th ended 380th 

April 1895. April 1894. April 1893, 
Cattle - - ° - - - 179,054 193,230 176,350 
Sheep - - - - - - 34,946 81,563 118,046 
Swine - - - - - - 254,977 221,641 184,605 
Goats - - - - - - 961 2,200 1.810 
Horses - ° . 6,841 9,288 9,401 


IL—STaTEMENT showing the QuANTITY of Hay imported into 
the UNITED KinGpom from the under-mentioned Countries 
in Four Months ending 30th April 1895, and in the 
corresponding periods in 1894 and 1893. 


(Furnished by the Board of Customs.) 
rE a 


Hour Monae pour Months Four Months 
i hence Exported. ending 80 ending 30t ending 80th 
MAT one if April 1895. April 1894. April 1893. 


Tons. Tons. Tons. 

Algeria - - 2 5 - - 3,576 190 730 
Canada - : : © . - 1,784 5,958 2,109 
France - - - 3,446 1,758 517 
Holland - - - - - - 1,711 6,762 6.163 
United States - - = : 15,341 84,093 28,096 
5 - 1,342 36,528 5,869 


Other Countries - c 


Total - - - = 27,200 185,289 43,484 
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I{I.—-STATEMENT showing the QUANTITIES of CERTAIN ARTICLES 
of AGRICULTURAL PRODUCE ImeoRTED into the UNITED 
KiINGDom in the Four Months ending 30th April 1895, and 
in the corresponding periods in 1894 and 1893. 


(Compiled from the 


O 86907. 


| 
_ Four Months 


ay 


Four Months 


Trade and Navigation Returns.) 


Four Months 


Articles. ending 30th | ending 30th ending 30th 
April 1895. | April 1894. April 1898. 
i Horses — - : 3 - - -No 7,399 5,448 4,105 
- Cattle - = - | me Fit 96,100 123,485 81,958. - | 
i Sheep - f - - Sats 285,344 67,166 5,167 
; Bacon - - - - cwts. 1,422,291 1,258,415 971,072 
; Beef: 
Salted - - = > a One 75,819 75,985 63,154 
| Fresh - - = = i 644,229 661,118 633,160 
j Hams - - - - SMEs 376,862 350,336 237,220 
; Meat unenumerated: - 
Salted or fresh r ¢ = 9h it 98,577 70,921 70,455 
Preserved, otherwise than by salt- | 
ing -- ee = = 53 229,377 162,901 176,575 
j Mutton, fresh - - ; =a 798,016 603,647 591,285 
+ Pork: 
Salted (not Hams) - : a ae 75,696 76,586 50,160 
Fresh - - ; - s 100,846 73,212 79,233 
| Rabbits - - - . rues) 39,103 37,228 32,178 
| Butter - - - : 5 1,036,367 | 898,603 822,155 
| Margarine - - =e OG 326,328 | 433,975 448,061 ° 
Cheese - - - - eta 440,935 | 353,794 344,227 
Milk, condensed or preserved =a) Th 175,659 _ | 185,110 138,380 
» and cream, fresh F - gallons 113,688 | 67.869 - 
;Eges  - - : - gt. hundreds 3,159,133. | 3,766,491 2,704,145 
Corn: 
Whe:t - - - - - ewts, 23,811,575 17,178,872 15,368,025 
Wheat Meal and flour = ray 5,824,560 5,597,382 6,452,121 
Barley - > - - Jae’ 6,240,467 | 9,696,082 4,185,332 
Oats - = 3 2 th S55 3,769,150 8,783,172 2,709,584 
Maize - - 5 - = ee 9,664,280 11,779,138 8,756,359 
A Fruit: ; 
Apples - - : - bushe’s 1,239,003 751,678 987,065 
| Pears . - - Shier 14,088 13,451 6,257 
| Hops - - - - - ewts. 92,884 52,085 55,456 
} Onions = - 2 - bushels 1,751,961 1,570,368 1,118,963 
; Potatoes - fs a > - cwts. 1,270,091 | 104,944 760,070 
Poultry and game - . - value £ 251,407 | 169,095 196,448 
| Vegetables (unenumerated) Bani) he 266,005 208,657 259,936 
| 
Gi Oe a er Pa rs no aie eens eine 
* 
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PRICES OF LIVE STOCK AS RETURNED UNDER THE 
MARKETS AND FAIRS (WEIGHING OF CATTLE) 
ACT bS91. | 


Statements have appeared in each of the previous numbers of 
the Journal of the Board of Agriculture showing the extent to 
which, in 1893 and 1894, the employment of the weighbridge 
was resorted to in the sale of live stock, and furnishing illustra- 
tions of the prices recorded under the Markets and Fairs 
(Weighing of Cattle) Act, 1891, from the nineteen scheduled 
places in Great Britain. 


The following summaries based on the Returns received 
by the Board continue the information thus afforded, and show 
that the number of animals entering the public markets or 
auction marts, the number whereof the live-weight was ascer- 
tained, and the cases where the current prices were ascertained 
by the market authorities and auctioneers, were as follows in 
the first three months of 1895 and of 1894 respectively :— 


Animals. 1895. 1894. 
CATTLE : No. No. 
Entering markets - - - 271,648 | 282,562 
Weighed - - - - 24,771 22,587 
Prices returned - = - 22,211 20,353 
Prices returned with breed and quality 16,818 13,978 
distinguished. -_—-- ee —-— 
SHEEP : 
Entering markets - - - 710,865 895,871 
Weighed - - - -— 7,703 8,193 
Prices returned with breed and quality 5,279 5,197 
distinguished. —— —___ ——- 
Swine: 
Entering markets - - - 57,508 41,429 
Weighed - - - - 345 555 
. Prices returned - - - 232 86 
Prices returned with breed and quality 4 11 
distinguished. 


The actual numbers of cattle weighed and priced were greater 
in the present year than in 1894, thus indicating a continued 
if not very rapid advance in the practice of weighing. Despite 
a decline of nearly 4 per cent. in the numbers of cattle shown in 
the scheduled markets, the numbers weighed were nearly 10 per 
cent. greater, and the records of price more numerous by 9 per 
cent. than in the same months of 1894, while the quotations 
furnished in complete form showed more than twice this rate of 
Improvement. 


+ 
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Very different returns continue, however, to be received from 
England and Scotland. It is desirable, therefore, to regard these 
separately, when the comparison stands as under :— 


Engiand. Scotland. 


| 
Cattle at Scheduled Places. | ist Ist Ist a 
Quarter, Quarter, Quarter, Quarter, 
| 1895. 1894. 1895. 1894. 
| { 
No. entering markets - - 210,777 221,839 60,871 | 60,723 
No. weighed - - - 6,237 5,509 | 18,534 | 17,078 
Prices returned -— . 3,709 3,285 | 18,502 | 17,065 
, Prices returned with breed and 3,709 3.288 13,109 | 10,690 
quality distinguished. | 


| | | 

It will be observed that, so far as cattle were concerned, while 
less than 3 animals out of every 100 shown in the 14 English 
markets were weighed, about 30 out of every 100 shown in 
the 5 Scotch markets were passed over the weighbridge ; and 
if the market of Glasgow, from which the returns received 
continue very defective, were left out of account, the per-centage 
of recorded weighings in the rest of Scotland would seem now 
to reach nearly 40 per cent. of the whole transactions. 

Outside of London it would indeed appear, from the returns 
rendered, that the English sellers of live stock are even further 
behind those of Scotland than the above per-centages indicate 
in making use of the facilities, secured by the action of the 
Legislature in 1887 and 1891, for the employment of live-weight 
in their transactions in cattle. In the Metropolitan Market, out 
of 25,000 stock shown in the past quarter, 3,557 were weighed, 
or about 14 per cent., while prices were quoted in 1,554 cases. 
But elsewhere in England, out of 157,000 cattle, or more 
than six times as many animals, shown in 10 markets, only 
2,680 seem to have been weighed at all—or fewer than in 
the single market of Dundee in Scotland, where 4,259 cattle 
were shown, and 2,/27 weighed in the quarter. In a further 
group of English markets—Bristol, Lincoln, and York, where in 
all 28,605 cattle seem to have been exhibited—no single instance 
of the employment of the weighbridge was reported during 
the three months ending 31st March last. 


As regards sheep, of which a considerably smaller number 
‘were shown, weighing is reported in four of the fourteen 
English markets, but only 2,887 cases are recorded and only 
463 quotations of prices supplied. Returns from Aberdeen, 
Perth, and Dundee in Scotland show that sheep were weighed 
in 4,816 cases, and prices are quoted for all of these. Of swine 
the numbers weighed remain quite insignificant. 

The quotations of price supplied for the several grades of 
cattle, cover, as on former occasions, a very wide range, indicating 
some lack of local uniformity in the classification of the trans- 
actions and the determination of the several qualities. 


G 2 
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The London prices range. from 29s. 4d. to 30s. per live ewt. 
for inferior animals in the first three months of this year, as 
against 28s. 4d. to 33s. 2d. per cwt. In the same months of 1894. 
The second quality of stock is quoted as from 31s, 2d. to 
37s. 4d., against 32s. to 37s. in 1894, while the quotations of 
prime cattle seem lower than last year, or from 35s. 10d. to 
39s. 4d. per live ewt. against 37s. 6d. to 40s. 8d. in 1894. 

The Seotch prices of such stock as are there graded in the 
lowest class run from 24s, 4d. to 27s. 8d. per live ewt. at 
Aberdeen, from 23s. 6d. to 29s. 4d. at Dundee, and apparently 
from 27s. 4d. to 30s. 10d. at Perth. 

In the medium or second quality stock, the prices seem to 
have ranged lower during the first three months of 1895 at 
Edinburgh and Perth,—27s. 6d. to 33s. 8d.,—than in Aberdeen ~ 
and Dundee where the range was from 31s, 2d. to 35s. In the 
same period of 1894, at all four of these markets, the quotations 
in this grade were closer, ranging from 31s. to 34s. 6d. : 

In cattle classed as prime the Scotch quotations for the 
quarters now contrasted were as under, per live cwt. :— 


1895. 1894. - 
Aberdeen -- = - 35s. 4d. to 37s. 35s. 4d. to 38s. 
Dundee - z L 33s. 4d. to 35s. 10d. 34s. 2d. to 35s. 2d. 
Edinburgh - - - 33s. 2d. to 39s. 10d. 33s. 6d. to 44s. 8d. 
Perth = - = 33s. to 38s. 8d. 33s. 6d. to 34s. 6d. 


These prices. relate to cattle not distinguished as stores, there 
being 90 cases in these four markets where transactions in store 
cattle with the aid of the weighbridge are reported. | 

As on former occasions, it may be useful to obtain an actual 
average of the transactions in cattle recorded at the following’ 
places in the several grades shown. This is to be got by 
dividing the total price by the total live weight of the animals 
in each class, when the comparison for the first quarter of 1895 
with that of 1894 stands as follows :— 


Inferior or Third Good: or Second Prime or First 
uality. uality. uality. 
Places. 

1895. 1894. 1895. 1894. 1895. | 1894. 
Per Cwt. | Per Cwt. | Per Cwt. Per Cwt. | Per Owt. Per Cwt. 
ENGLAND: Sus Suncle SG. Some s. d Said. 

Leicester : 30 2. 31 0 33 2 oc — | — 
Liverpool - — = a7 68 28:0 83 10 83 4 
London - = 29 4 29 10 34° 0 35 2 | 387 6 39 2 
Newcastle-on- —_ — 32 8 82 4 34 2 Sao 

SCOTLAND: 

Aberdeen - 24 8 24 8 31 6 Siw ila 85 6 36-4 
Dundee - - 26 2 25 11 ' 3l 8 BY att 33 8 34 3 
Edinburgh - — 24 11 33.6 33 6 84. 0 34 8 
Perth - - 29 8 29 11 32 0 32 1 34.10 | ~ 88.8 
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Total’ NuMBER of Cattle, Sheep, and Swine, entering the Markers and 
» Marts of the under-mentioned Places in ENGLAND and ScoTLAND, with 
___. the Number WEIGHED, as received from the Market Authorities in the 
) First Quarter 1895, under the Markets and Fairs (Weighing of 
| —_ Cattle) Act, 1891 (54 & 55 Vict..c. 70.). 


| 


17,376 6,075 
4,259 2,727 
14,818 6,295 


2,721 5,333 582 582 808 2 2 
*3,514 46,721 = = 1,757 — 


Dundee “or = 


Caitle. Sheep. Swine. 
Total | Number! Total | Number||} Total 
PLACES. Number ___ |Weighed|| Number| Weighed) Number 
entering} Number; for || entering) Number for entering | Number 
the which || the which || the 
. Markets} Weighed.| Prices || Markets| Weighed.| Prices || Markets, Weighed. 
| ausrts sea a he 
ENGLAND. No...| No, No.24)\\. Not No. No. || No. No. 
Ashford - - || 9,374 37 837 || 12,805 ~ — || 5,849 _ 
Birmingham - - es fa 19 19 || 11,444 —_ _ —_ _ 
|@Bristoh- 152 -| 12163 |  — — || 17,445 Le i a 81 = 
[Leicester = - = | 11831 | 810 970 | 8,101 6 6 || 1,742 2 
Leeds - - = 9,128 | 346 = 23,100 | 229 — 2,980 113 
Lincoln - - 2,302 = es 11,603 _— —_ 3,950 aa 
Liverpool - - || 18,063 | 969 969 || 55,888 69 69 ~ ~ 
London - - || 25,020 3,557 1,55 4 '| 151,900 2,583 388 569 — 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne || 28,095 585 | .. 585 || 61,167 Bs 2 8S 886 98 
Norwich - - || 19,058 147 147 35,088 — = 6,739 =a 
Salford - . - || 39,242 153 153 109,479 — — 936 — 
Shrewsbury - - 6,817 84 25 3,435 — _ 4,633 —- | 
Wakefield ciate - || 20,232 | 80 = 40,981 — = | 4,765 | — =P 
fork: -) - -|{ 14140 | = —. || 13,596 a is 2,298 ae Ae ee 
hae : 
SCOTLAND. 
Aberdeen -~ - 6075 || 7,666 | 2,952 | 2,352 || 4488 | —__ | 


Edinburgh - - 


Glasgow - - || 18,785 75 75. || 66,658 - _ 920 — 


#724 29,005 1,882 1,882 1,907 130 


Perth - « - || 10,633 3,362 


a i | a | ee 


. Toray for ENGLAND || 210,777 6,237 3,709 || 555,482 2,887 463 47,633 213 


*13.109 || 155,383 4,16 4,816 || 9,875 182 


_ Porat for ScoTLAND || 60,871 18,534 


“= ——_ —- 
x 


ene eee | ee | | ees | eS 


| Total - - 271,648 | 24,771 


*16,818 || 710,865 7,703 5,279 57,508 345 
t ; 


rn 


_* Prices for 2,755 cattle in addition to the above were quoted from Edinburgh, and for 2,638 cattle from Perth 
~ but without distinguishing breed or quality. 


Prices given but details insufficiently furnished.  _— 
+ The details for 4 swine only were furnished in the form prescribed. 
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NumBeR and Prices of Cattle WricHEeD in the under-mentioned Places in. | 
First Quarter of 1895, under the Markets and Fairs 


| INFERIOR. Goon. | PRIME. 
(38rd Quality.) (2nd Quality.) (ist Quality.) 
j oe 
as | a ra , Average | 
meas | pcigan Animals “pres: || Animals P riee. | Animals Agere 
Weighed! p,. | Por | Weighed.| po, | por || Weighed. eae Per 
Stone.| Cwt. Stone.| Cwt. Stone.| Cwt. 
| ENGLAND: No. Ss. d.|_s. d. No. &. d.| Ss. d. No. Ss. d.| s. @ 
) Leicester - || Herefords - - _~ — — 6 |4 42/8 2], — — — 
(| Shorthorns - : 70 8 93 | 30 2 98 |4 12) 33 2 — _ — 
|| Welsh ee 3 |S8lob|si ol} — | eee = a 
| Herefords (Stores) = = — = 20 4 13 | 32 10 = = = 
Welsh (Stores) - ao = — 25 4 52 | 385 6 aa = = 
| | 
} | 
Liverpool - | Irish Cross Bred - _ _ — 253 | 38 53 | 27 8 716 (4 22 | 83 10 
London | Devons - Son = = _ 4 | 3102 | SE 2 47 4 7 136 8 
Devons* - - — — — —_ od = 20 4 7 |36 8 
| Herefords - - — —_ <= — = —_ 30 4 6 | 86 0 
|| Herefords* - - — — as _ — = 5 4 6 | 36 0 
Highland Scots = 4 3 9 | 30 0 6 |4 22 | 33 10 = = = 
| Highland Scots* - —_ — = 2 48 |34 06 — — = 
| Lincoln Shorthorns = — we a — — _— 5 4 52 | 35 10 
Norfolks — - - _ — -- 224 4 33 | 34 2 318: | 4 72 | 36 10 
Norfolks* - = = - = 52 4 8 | 84 0 26 4 6: | 36 2 
Polled Scots - - — — = 93 4 5t | 35 6 278 4103 | 39 0 
i 
Polled Scots* - ee Hb = 8 4 8 |37 4 16 411 | 89 4 
| Runts - = — = — || 26 4 23 | 33 8 4 4 65 | 86 4 
Sectch Shorthorns - — — — || 4 4 YY | 86 10 18 4 92/88 6 
| Shorthorns - : 41 $8 § | 29 4 272 4°21 33 4c) 29 4 52 | 85 10 
Shorthorns?* - - == — == 32 4 12/33 21 — _ = 
: | 
Newcastle- || Cross Bred - - = cae sab 11 13103} 31 0) 1g |4 8t|-s4-4 
ayaic.? + jedriall | cae gy eee ale 10 |4 8 |84°0]] o24 | 4 8 | 84 0 
Polled Angus 3 i ua es = == = 1 3 9 | 360 0 
Polled Irish - - — — — _ | — _ 8 4 6: | 36 6 
Shorthorns - Saal — — —_ 95 4 1 | 32 8 360 4 32) 4 2 
| Shorthorns* - - _ = — — ee 8 3 a anes momewinmnions isos oasiieiB 31 6 
Lace p ee cere permseffeeniemdee atin aie eam 
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ENGLAND and SCOTLAND, as received from the Market Authorities in the 
(Weighing of Cattle) Act, 1891 (54 & 55 Vict. ¢. 70.). 


; INFERIOR. Goop. PRIME 
! (8rd Quality.) (2nd Quality.) (1st Quality.) 
PLACES. | BREED OR Crass. | i | se rereee Bes Byonee 
i mals Animals Animals eee | 
| | Weighed.) p,. eon Weighed. Per | Per || Weighed. Por. Per 
Stone.| Cwt. Stone.| Cwt. Stone.| Cwt. | 
ScoTLAND: No. su d. | 8.1-d. No s. d.| $. d. No S. Hag Se at 
Aberdeen - || Cross Bred - - || 959 | 8 0%) 24 4 2,837 311| 81 4 1,645 | 4 5 | 35 a 
os | Polled ; - || BB ls T1288 106 | 4 0| 82 0 159 | 4 62) 36 2 
Polled Avgus : } 72 | 3 53) 27 8 | 152 | 4 43) 34 10 | 19 | 4 73 | 37 0 
Polled (Stores) -|) — | — | — a a ht 43 | 4 82/37 6 
Dundee - | Cross Bred Polled - 14 | 3 45/27 0 193 | 3113/31 8 186 | 4 22 | 33 10 
| Cross Bred Polled* - = | _ _- 6 4 1/82 8 80 |4 3 | 34 Of 
| Cross Bred Short- | 84 | 8 3326 2 227 | $113] 31 6 195 | 4 2%) 33 8] 
| Cross Bred Short- 1 3 6 | 28 0 9 | 4 12] $2 10 19 4 2 | 88 4e 
} Tish Crass Bred - 25 3 03| 24 6 799 $113) 31 8 728 | 4 23] 338 6 : 
Trish Cross Bred* -- |, 1 | 2 113] 23 6 16 | 4 03) 32 4 125 | 4 22 | 33 6 
| Polled Angus - || 11 | 8 8|29 4 ~ - ~ = — — | 
Polled Angus* —-- || 1 | 8 6|28 0 8 | 4 43] 35 0 19 | 4 52] $5 10 
West Highland -| = — — = 2 | S$ 103 31 2 —_ _ a 
i Irish (Stores) -|) — sob i = — | = | ©2213 82 | 29 10 
< | | 
_ Edinburgh || Cross Bred - | — = $100 4 23) 33 8 — — — | 
= Ae ie —j.- _ theese 4 |4 62) 36 6] 
Polled Angus : os _ — 8 | 8 53] 27 6 | ll | 4 42 | 3410 
| Polled Angus* — — _ = — — 28 | 4 112 | 39 10 
Polted Galloways — _ = = a = 2 |4 421385 2 
Shorthorns - - _ _ — 82 $8 93; 30 2 265 | 4 12/33 2 
West Highland - _ — — — — = 4 |4 2k | 83 8 
| Irish Shorthorns — _ — 10 3 62 28 6 — _ — 
(Stores). 
Shorthorns (Stores) _ a = 10 | 4 22/33 6 -- _ =_ 
~ Perth - || Cross Bred - = 8 3 104/ 30 10 98 | 8 113] 31 10 59 | 4 82 | 84 2 
= Cross Bred Polled - 42 | 3 931/30 4 920 | 4 03/32 2 74 | 4 28138 8 
4 Cross Bred Short- 13 $3 5|27 4 48 4 0| 32 0 42 1410 | 38 8 
Polled tones _ — — 6.| 8114] 31 8 7S | 4 Az | 34 10 
: Shorthorns - —-- 2 | 8 93/30 2 13 | 4 08 32 6 16 | 4 13|33 of 
3 Cross Bred (Stores) _ a — 5 8 bs 27 8 — = 
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The number and prices of Sheep reported as weighed under the Markets 
and Pairs (Weighing of Cattle) Act, 1891, in the under-mentioned eae In 
the First Quarter of 1895 are shown-in ‘ the following table :— : 


| ENGLAND: || 


Liverpool 


London - 


) SCOTLAND: || 
Aberdeen |) 


Dundee - 


Perth - 


| Irish Cross Bred - 


| Downs - - 
| Downs* - - 
| Half-Bred_ - - 
| Half-Bred* - - 


| Cheviot Wethers” - 


Cross Bred Hoggs* - 


Cross Bred Hoggets 


Black Face Ewes - 


| Cross Bred Hoges - 


| Half Bred Hoggets - 


Black Face Wethers 


Cross Bred = - 
Cross Bred Hoggets 
Half-Bred Hoggets - 


Shropshire Cross |; 


Bred Hoggets. 


Cross Bred Hoggs - 


hropshire Hoggs - 


Shropshire Hoggs” - 


Black Face Wethers 
Cross Bred - - 


Cross Bred Hoggets 
Cheviot Hoggs - 
Half Bred Hoges - 


Shropshire Cross 
Bred Hoggs. 

Shropshire Cross 
Bred Hogegets. 

Cross Bred (Stores) 
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(Sra Quality.) eaves 
jAverage Average 
Animals Enive: Animals | Baices Animals 
» Weighed.| Perit Por Weighed. Per | Per || Weighed. 
Stone.| Cwt. || - Stone.} Cwt. 

No Si Dols. a No &. d.| Ss. a No. 
uy — nee 69 5 64 | 44 — 
— — — 5 5 103 47 0 35 
Sa J — 15 5 9 | 46 0 36 
— — — 175 5 7% | 45 2 — 
_ = — 71 5 95.) 46 4]. 51 
— oa le = eer ee 132 
o rasta oa ee ee ae 36 
— ar = 786 | 4 03 | 32 4 951 
= Fy ae a ee 120 
oe a lee v7 Per 307 
oe = = 2 | 4 stlas 8 a 
ta Re lee aT ae <e 101 
oa ees aa as bee ~ 393 
oa Pee a Tope cat 6 
a tee <7 Se a 12 
re ras rae ae Has aa 70 
62 3.5 | 27 40 op 924) obn 6 ! — 
as a — 52 | 4 33 | 84 4 364 
= {== — 74 | 411 | 39 4 | 159 
=a cm rs 33 4 4 | 34 8 357 
— — | i) 83 | 4) 6h) sa 24! om 
ee a [= = 2 30 
= Mees eal Wes oa ee 114 
hs ale ee — | — || 105 
= —~ |= 20 | 4 8| 37 6 _ 
me oo i Ai ae ee | 145 
= — ~~ g2 1613 | 42 o |e 


PRIME. 
‘(ist Quality.) 


Average 
Price. 


Per 


Stone. 


OU 
Or i 


or 
bho 


Per 
Cwt. 
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PRICES OF MEAT, CORN, AND DAIRY PRODUCE. 


1.—PRICES OF MEAT. 


AVERAGE Prices or Deap Meat, per Stone of 8 lbs., at the 
Lonpon CENTRAL Meat. Market, during the Third and 
> Fourth Quarters of 1894, and the First Quarter of 1895. 


(Compiled from the prices quoted weekly an the “ Meat Trades 
Journal.”) 


Stee aed 38RD Sireaaie 4TH sia ay Ist Peri 
BEEF :— Seis SO hed SS Mile WAS sr Sng ey Sa de 
Scotch, skort sides - -||4 4to4 7|4 2to4 6|4 Oto4 3 
» long sides - -O}| 3d 10, 4 | 3. 9 44 0.1, S904 8 aed 
English, Prime - Pat tO 4 1) 2 6 BO | 8 Oi 8 ld. 
Cows and Bulls - sce Pap ea hO ae. Vie <2 ou Oa: ag go 
American, Birkenhead killed - | 3 0 ,, 3 Fe 8 We) a Ons, 1S 
Pe Deptford killed <0 3 (1-5; 366 | 2-20 4° 8 F H62583". "8 
3 Refrig..hind-qrs.. - || 3 2.,, 3 10) 2.10,,3 11) 3 6,, 3-10 
3: Rete. 8 it 95. 2) 2) 1 92 8 eo 8 lo iy 
Motrron :— 
Scotch, Prime - - st 4 8 Gioia) & or O%)) 40 S15 
English, Prime i ~ Pe Saepy [sg YC 4 og p15 0 
Ewes - : z - 3 Ta ore a es Sse apace’ a 
as ; ‘ eee ae Sanka bie T SE 
German - te age ae, 
New Zealand - = 2a aes Se any pia Ria 02 A saad bens ANE 
Australian = - - SSE RRS OV ir iis Bea eer) 1 10,, 2 0 
’ River Plate, Frozen - sill dr) Oe oie, De Sree 10) PoeeeOre. 2°. O 
sn » Town killed Ses, Bete A De Le eB. Br Bie Ay 
LAMB :— 
English - - = eae lO: 7506) |) 4 ie) Oo lis lien 
Wew Zealand - - ote aoa! | ol 408 78 | 2 714. 8 
q VEAL :— 
English - = Rien Melman Qe ta Oe ad 1G 3 5, 4 
Foreign - - =H) 9 9s 40 7a 4 yl 4 Or ai Onn 
~Porx :— 
| English, small - - ate 5 An 6 4.0 .,, 4.4 15 6 3.10 
. medium and large - 
ee \s4,811/38 DioiasidOn Luldewes <6 
Foreign - - - 


EEE ETE SE ILL TE IE ELIT DLE CD TLD E SSL IIE LEED E ETI EIDE DIET APOE SOAR EE CE EE ISR IOS ATID BLOT SEE GALEN TEETER DISPEL DG LIE EN 
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I.—PRICES OF MEAT—continwed. 


AVERAGE WHOLESALE Prices of CATTLE AND SHEEP, per Stone 
of 8 lbs., sinking the Offal, at the METROPOLITAN CATTLE 
MARKET, during the under-mentioned Quarters of 1894 and 


1895. 
| | 
| CATTLE. | SHEEP. 
PERIOD. eA a 
Inferior. | Second. : First. Inferior. | Second. | First. 
| $. ud. sd. |) s. d. s. d. so. a. | s. d. 
aac 2 4 Slee Cate 3 6 eae dee. 
Qnd Quarter ,, || 2 5 Sl wie oto ee 411 | 5 8 
Sra Owarter merase). || pert Oty: ec4 od ss oo | aes BE 
4th Quarter ,, || 2 6 | 3 10 4 98 3 8 5 6 61 
Ist Quarter 1805| 2 8 | 5 a be eae At 4 4 59 6 4 


AVERAGE WHOLESALE PricrEs of BEEF and MUTTON, per Stone 
of 8 lbs., by the Carcase, at LIVERPOOL and GLascow, 
during the under-mentioned Quarters of 1894 and 1895. 


LivERPOOL.* | | GLascow.t 

PERIOD. ae fie oa te — a 

Beer. | Muortron. | BEEF. Morron. 

lscdt. 6. dil -scda cs: a.| sid. 3. d. sad aera 

Ist Quarter 1894 -|| 2 Oto3 6;3 4to4 10) 2 6to3 10|3 S8to4d 8 

2nd Quarter ,, l110,3 4 3° -4-;, 6--0+|-2-6->4-~-0- 4 05a eo 

ard Quarter, [2 0,8 6|2 8,4 8/2 4,3 8/3 04,4 8 
| 

4th Quarter ,, | 110,,3 4]2 8,, 4 gle 0 B56 103 A AG 

| 
1st Quarier 1895 -||2 10,38 alien ais tak Were 3 2,4 ONS S.- 4 


0 


* Compiled from information furnished by the Medical Officer of Health, Liver- 
pool. The prices quoted are for Carcases of Animals slaughtered at the Liverpool 
Abattoir, and do not apply to Imported Meat. 2% 

+ Compiled from information furnished by the Principal of the Veterinary College, 
Glasgow. 
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1—PRrRIcEs oF MEAT—continued. 


BERLIN MARKET. 


AVERAGE PrIcES of CATTLE and SHEEP (First Quality) in the 
BERLIN CATTLE MARKET in the first four months of 1895. 


CatTTLeE. SHEEP. 
MonrTus. Liao 

Per ewt. Per cwt. 
Sea: sintd, Sy ted: Clears @ 
January - - - | 61 52 to 64 112 | 50 82 to 53° 1 
February - : - ; 59 62 4, 63 42 46 113 ,, 50 33 
March - - -sP60n 120), G2 06h. | 545) 161”) 49inia® 
April - - - - |} 57 82 4, 60 42. | 244 12 ,, 48. 22 


ee cen ES EE EE RAE AEGEAN PANEER 
Nore.—The above prices have been compiled from the weekly returns published 
in the Deutsche Landwirthschaftliche Presse. 


Paris MARKET. 


AVERAGE PRICES of CATTLE, SHEEP, and Swine (Medium 
Quality) in the Paris CaTTLE MARKET in the first four 
months of 1895. 


OxXEN. | CALVES. | SHEEP. | Pies. 

MonvTus. 

Per ecwt. Per cwt. Per cwt. | Per cwt. 
LivE WEIGHT. 

1895. Cees Samia? fs S.t-d. s. 
January - - 39 14 42 0 41 64 43 74 
February - - 38 72 41 14 42 0 45 5 
March - = ij) 2 B86 21 Stay ee A NU Wal 43 72 
April - 2 - |= 85 0 38 92 41 5% 42 13 

DEapD WEIGHT. 

1895. Se ae Ss. a s. ad. Ss. <a: 
January - . 63 12 82° 72 74.8 61 7 
February - - 62 03 83 4 75° 7% 61 02 
March : ss 76 94 45 72 57 9 
April - < aoe 52 hss aa 75 43 56 102 


Nore.—The above prices have been compiled from the weekly returns published 
in the Journal d’ Agriculture pratique. 
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1.—PrIcES OF MEAT—continued. 


CHICAGO. 


AVERAGE PRICES of CATTLE at CHICAGO per Cwt. (Live Weight) 
in the first four months of 1895. 


| Good Dressed Beef 


Months. and Export Cattle. Sg 
Shipping Steers. ' 
| 1895. Soa d. Sud, Sized. Bi Ge Gye ik S$: 7d, 
| January - - | 18 52 to 22 103 | 22 103 to 25 1 | 25 32 to 27. 62 
| February = = [939 5215; 728 11241 23° 8 ;,. 94 112 | a5° 52 |) O7IRO8 
| March - ~- | 22 08 ,, 26 92 | 25 102 , 297 1%] 98 1} ,,-29-2 
PPAPM yuitresceh ced 22° 2 6, 26 giay) 26 ere. aes el Oe ei een 


PET ET cone 


Compiled from the Live Stock Reports issued by Messrs. Clay, Robinson, & Co., 
of the Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Illinois. 


AVERAGE VALUES, per Cwt., of various Kinds of .DEap Meat 
Imported into the United Kingdom from FoREIGN COUNTRIES 
and BRITISH POSSESSIONS in the under-mentioned Quarters 
of 1894 and 1895. 


(Computed from the Trade and Navigation Accounts.) 


BEEF. Mutton. Pork. 

PERIOD. Bacon.| Hams. 

Fresh. | Salted.| Fresh. | Fresh. | Salted. 
Sia ese a. s: d Sit Gellics: Al. fees, ees: ee 
Ist Quarter 1894 - AD foal oki A 3911 4)3 49) 1 185° 8) 1945.) 4) ae 
2nd Quarter ,, - |} 40 9 {29 4); 40 11)47 6/30 6/|42 91] 47 9 
Sid. Quarter e0 Soak 26M sb OT ae | eo > ae Oar ore 
4th Quarter ,, - || 38 1/26 O 85: oy | 485 11°27 4 1°40 102 475 3 


Ist Quarter 1895 ~ || 40 6 | 26 7 35 245! 43. 51-29. 0 | 37 °2 | 43) 
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I1—CORN PRICES :—QUARTERLY AVERAGES; - 


_ AVERAGE Prices of British Corn per Quarter of 8 imperia 
bushels,* computed from the Weekly Averages’ of Corn 
Returns from the 196 Returning Markets of ENGLAND AND 
WALES, pursuant to the Corn Returns Act, 1882, together 
with the QUANTITIES returned as sold at such Markets, in 

the under-noted periods of the Years 1895, 1894, and 1893. 


| PRICES. QUANTITIES. 
QUARTER ENDED. | — Wome es | 
| | 1895. | 1894. | 1893. 1896. | 1894, | 1893. 
Wheat. 
Sid. Sunde s. d. | Quarters. | Quurters.| Quarters. | 
Lady Day. - 2 20 1 25) SS, 652,874 613,318 708,986 
Midsummer - - _— 24 4 26. 2 | — 429,450 674,704 
Michaelmas - - — |. 92 11 26 4 | — $13,288 577,112 
Christmas cary heslesp foe pe OBA BB lpi 600,773 | 659,258 
| 
Barley. 
2 en - 10, i ) uaa 
Soni. Si,70- Sud, | Quarters, Quarters. | Quarters. 
Lady Day - ~ | 21 6 28 1 25 2 || 1,035,588 671,620 | 1,092,457 
Midsummer - -| — a5 2 | 24 0 py 40863 | "104,185 
Michaelmas - = = 22 1 24 1 || — 95,121 - | 248,829 
Christmas - Timers B2 Golwdods lt) Soe hoy Loses | 1,920,615 
| | 
Sats, 
s. d. Ss. d. s. d. || Quarters.| Quarters. Quarters. | 
Wady May | 9 Bo. 4 |) a8 18 18 1 155% 250,838 | — 198,922 201,572 
Midsummer - 5 — 18 7 19 & — - 61,862 75,457 
Michaelmas - : te 17 aE | eng. 9 — 70,824 99,899 
Christmas 5 - ad 13 10 16) ak — 239,139 198,594 


* Section 8 of the Corn Returns Act, 1882, provides that where returns of purchases of British 
Corn are made to the lucal inspector of Corn Returns in any other measure than the imperial 
bushel or by weight or by a weighed measure, that officer shall convert such returns into the 
imperial bushel, and in the case of weight or weighed measure the conversion is to be made at 
the rate of 60 imperial pounds for every bushel of wheat, 50 imperial pounds for every bushel 
of barley, and 39 imperia! pounds for every bushel of vats. 
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11.—CoRN PRIcES :—IMPORTED WHEAT. 


AVERAGE VALUE per IMPERIAL QUARTER of WHEAT IMPORTED 
into the UNrrED Kine@Dum from each of the under-men- 
tioned Foreign Countries and British Possessions in the 
Year 1894, and in the First Quarter of 1895. 


Average Value per Imperial Quarter. 
CouNTRIES 

from which Exported, Year, First Quarter, 
1894. 1895. 
Sid. SG. 
ARGENTINE REPUBLIC - - 22 0 OI Su § 
CHILE e = - - 23 «6 23.3 
ROUMANIA - - - - De 9 23 11 
Russia - - - E 21th Dies 
TURKEY - - - - IE ate) D120 
4 Untrep Srates f Atlantic - - 3 2 {8} Sha! 
oF America | Pacific - - 24 1 GAs 
AUSTRALASIA - - - JAS 24 4 
Inpia, BRITISH - - - 22 il Pap es) 
NortrH AMERICA, BRITISH - - Dg) as) 24 4 


11—CORN PRICES :—WEEKLY AVERAGES. 


AVERAGE PRICES of British Corn, per Quarter of 8 imperial 
bushels, computed from the Returns received under the Corn 
Returns Act, 1882, in each of the under-mentioned Weeks in 
1895, and in the Corresponding Weeks in 1894 and 1893. 


{ Wheat. Barley. | Oats. 
Weeks ended | 
(in 1895) | | 
1895. 1894. 1893. || 1895. 1894, 1893. | 1895. | 1894. | 1853. 
} | 
BETO SS GH SB OR i Se (G5 1S.) Cale Se. Gall tS aa ae ed le Sa 
dan. 5 20 4 26 4) 25 10 21 5 28 10 24 9); 14 2 eS 16 8 
PAE es bs - 20 8 26 4 | 26 4 21 3 28 10 my OMe dia) 9) 18 0} 1611 
a3 tealD - 20 8 26 3 26 6 |) 21 8 29 2 25-7 | 14 0 18 0} 17 0 
320. . 20 9 25 1 26 4 || 21 11 OH ol 25 6 13 10 18 0 LTE 
Feb. 2 - 20 6 25) 26 3 PALS 5) 28 11 25 4 13 10 TS at wy, 3 53 
Rieti 'g S19 11eo5" 8 | 25 104) 21 $8 12889 5 0|| a5 6 | iea0 tha 
3 16 - 19 10 24 10 25 Fi 21 10 28 3 24 11 13 8 18 0 17 10 
9 ae - 19 10 24 5 25 5 || 22 2 28 0 PEPE Aer IB} 18 4; 18 0 
Mar. 2 = 1910; 24 3 oie: 21°79 PH b3) 25 2 14 0 15-5 x el 
rg Eeie19 DA BHO D5 ll DANG stoke D7 .0| Die De oD S09, Dupes 
Ase ssl 5) Sab elo! O24) 138 24 9 | 21 7 Wie 25En0 13 8} 18 4 18 7 
pees - || 20 0] 24 41 94 8]| 2010] 2611} 2 5 ]| 1830]. 18 1] 18 3 
Baraaetsll) - 20 3 24 6) 24 9 20 10 27 25 11 14 0 18 0 18 4 
Apr. 6 - 20 4 24 6 24 9 20 11 26iat men «6 14 5 18 3 iy at 
bye lin) 20 4) 24 °7 24 10 21S 27 10 24 8 13 11 18 2 1s 7 
20. - 20 6 24 § 25. B | 21 2 28 6 24 6 14.5 18 4 1s 8 
spd! - 20° 9 24 10 25 10 |} 20 8 26 3 24 0 14 2 De Syiiadd Ss 
May 4 . - 21 4 24 10 25 10 ZOO 26 sed, eee sida 14 8 18 7 19° 5 
aco ab - 22 4 24 9 26 4 20 8 24 11 22 7 15 3 18 9 19 4 
Srameee bs) = 22 10 24° 5 27 0 20 6 25 0 23.2 15 3 185-9 19 8 
» > 25 ° 23 «5 24 4 236 | 20 1 24 0 25 0 | 15 9 18 10 19 6 
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11.—CorN PRICES :—BELGIUM, FRANCE, ENGLAND AND WALES. 


AVERAGE PRICES of WHEAT, BARLEY, and Oats per IMPERIAL 
® QUARTER in BELGIUM, FRANCE, and ENGLAND AND WALES 
in the first four months of 1895. 


ce | : England and 
Month. = | Belgium. | France. Wales. 
WHEAT, 

1895. Per Qr. Per Qr. Per Qr. 

| Gi as Sadi Sard. 

January - - - | pe | 30°. 5 pi en? 
February = - - - | 21 11 | 30 7 20 0 
March - = =) 22 3 30 J1 19 SEL 
April - - - - -— ao 7 20 5 

BARLEY. 

1895. Per Qr. | Per Qr. Per Qr. 

ee | = dd: Stik d 

January - ~ . 21> 4 | 19 8 21.6 
February - - - 20 2 | 19 8 | 215.9 
March - > - | 20 0 | £9="6 21 3 
April - - - - — | 19 4 21,0 

1 
QatTs. 

1895. Per Qr. Per Qr. Per Qr. 

Sill. stds Ss the 

January - - - 13 4 18 5 13 11 
February - - - 13 7 18 § 135.8 
March ~ - - Lda’ 18 6 13 10 
April - - : . a 18 4 14 2 


Note.—The prices of Beigian grain are the official monthly averages published in 
the Moniteur Belge. The prices of French grain have been compiled from the 
official weekly averages published in the Journal d’ Agriculture pratique. The 
prices of British grain are official averages based on the weekly returns furnished 
under the Corn Returns Act, 1882. 
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11.—CORN: PRICES :——LONDON, PARIS, BERLIN, 


AVERAGE of WHEAT, BARLEY, and OATs per IMPERIAL. QUARTER 
at the under-mentioned Markets in;the first four months of 
1895. i oe “} 


Month. | London. | Paris. | Berlin. 


a ree eee 


WHEAT. 


1895. Ber-@r. Per Qr. Per Qr. 


So a. ised s.. @: 
| January - - - 21 10 29° 0 29,25 


; February = ve 4 a ae | 29 0 29 3 


| March - - - 20 5 30 3 30 2 


| April - : : 21 3 ie 80. 7 S1- t 


rennet eee -- 


- BARLEY. 


January 
| February - - - 24 "2 18 ‘9 16 8 ,, 30°10 | 
| March - - - 24 1 18 6 16 11 ,,80 2} 


| April - : : -|  Nosales. 18 3 is 45,300] 


OATS. 


1895. Per Qr. Per Qr. Per Qr. 
So Seeds S.. dies 
| January - - - 15 38 17 0 1643 


i February - - : 14 11 17 0 16 2 
| March : : - bee 15 Sh 17 0 162 
| April - : : ~ | eto 17-6 16 19 
Note.—The London quotation represents: the price of British corn as. returned 
under the Corn Returns Act, 1882; the price of grain in Paris is the official average 


price of’ French wheat in that city ; the quotations shown for Berlin represent the 
prices of grain of good merchantable quality. 
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Il.—PRICES OF BUTTER, MARGARINE, AND CHEESE. 


MEAN WHOLESALE Prices of ButTeR, MARGARINE, and CHEESE, 
- in the months of March and April 1895, and in the First 
Quarter of 1895. 


(Compiled from the Grocer.) 


SR 2 ES a ASSIS, ESSN SEE SSE SNE oP SE ES SITES NE i SE A ETRE 


Duscarerion. Seen OSE fg SE 
Per Cwt. Per Cwt. Per Cwt. 
Burter : Sea: Serdalt: str a: Sora shepnaee o sete 
Clonmel - -| — — — — — = 
Cork, I1sts - ie O20 46 — | 81 Oto — | 98 Oto — 
ee Qrds = pope 0 5 — 66 0O,, — 95 0,, =~ 
»  38rds a OLiy <2 es — | 50 O,, — | 73 93,, — 
»  4ths Penee oO te Sh da Bae | ding gl tg a tore 
Friesland - = (21 Ql 276~ 9567450 5, . 73-) O19O008. 45!) OAT 
Pnten Factores... 75 7 ;,° 80. 0} 74 .0.,, 79 07) 93.0 ,,.. 98.2 
French Baskets -| 95 7 ,,110 0} 90 0O.,, 106 0 |103 10 ,, 115 10 
» Crocks and | 81 2,, 91 2/76 0, 86 0| 89 23, 99 032 


Firkins. 


58 2ndsand 3rds| 71 2 ,, 76 93) 70 0, 74 0)|-79 43, 84 11 


Teak and Swedish | 94 42,, 99 7/|90 0,, 96 © {100 112,, 106 
Finnish - 77 Ps 90-- 01°76 0-5, 85" 6 80": 65} 96:20 
Russian - SOD ere sane8- S263.7,0%,. 8835.05 )469) 02,5. 188.4 5 
Australian - — (Ao o ) Steg “45 36.65, 86 °6 47 10%, 96 92 
New Zealand zi 42 0, 88 43) 36 6, 80 6 | 47 10,, 96 94 
MARGARINE : | 
Margarine - Sao Ot Oc URLS Oy Oye ie, 0 '| OU wy oe gn, Or, Le 
Mixtures - Pra SA% © Si276'"-0 4 5b; 6; 77: | -56 2A Rs 77016 
CHEESE : 
Cheddar - Wide eimai Cv c4 ee. ae fla 0 |Add yya0 4. LO 
Somerset - -|46 0, 62 93/46 0, 62 0/48 4, 64 11 
Cheshire - -~| 383 2,, 80 94) 30 0, 84 O | 34 6%, 79 3 
Wiltshire - =| 0572.60) 92,36 0, 60 0 | 83 13,60 7 


Double Gloucester- | 36 0,, 60 0/36 0, 59 6|36 0,, 60 0 


Menyie =  e =92 0... 50, 92) 40 6, 51 3°) 32° 0, 51 5 


O 86907. : H 
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PRICES OF VEGETABLES AND FRUIT. 


1.—MonTHLY MEAN PRICES (WHOLESALE) OF VEGETABLES at the 
under-mentioned MARKETS, 


(Compiled from the Gardeners’ Chronicle.) 


MARCH. APRIL. 
DESCRIPTION. 4 yer 
COVENT FARRING- | CovENT FARRING- 
GARDEN. DON. } GARDEN. DON. 
d 
Migs its. dh Sad. svds-ibs: das. dl 4S einen! 
Artichokes, per ton - ; — — — — | = — |80 0 — 
Asparagus, per 100-heads 16 9 to 8 6 —_ — 5 7.0) to 6 27a = 
Beans, per lb. - =e bea LOS a e— = ae Oi ees — —- 
Beetroot, per bushel - oe — SO UOVON Ol AE Ga = == = 
perewt. - : a _— — ee = 2 9to 4 0 
Broccoli, per bushel 2 — —- ~- —- | — — TRO 2 ES 
F 8 per sieve. - - — — 220) 4° 2) 268 pS = 
§ Carrots, per cwt. > - - — -~ LG ao) m= 1 6%, — 
} Cauliflowers, per dozen = = P2580) G95. 042 0 ee a eh Ole 22305 OL 2 ee Omerce len 
{ Cucumbers, per dozen - =P3 0 5 4.6/4°0 5 62013 0 | 4 O18 445 4:9 
# Curly Kale, per bushel - - -— =~ AN) 12) oe Crs | a aoe aerae 1.0 
2 Greens, per bushel - - - —- = 3.0 ,4 6) — — ARO OL 2G 
Horseradish, per bundle - 4 — — be Ons Let _— =) MAORI als 3 
} Leeks, per dozen bunches - — = 1°56, 3 0% > — Se OSs eee a() 
5 Mint, per dozen bunches - = IGOaeaco, LO — — i 6 O20 0 del ao as 20 
! Mushrooms, per 1b. - - - 7] 01704,, 1 03] — — 70 7%, 0° 93° — — 
Onions, per bushel - = = Oma <6 — — 2-0 -,,2-°6 — — 
; A English, per ton - “ -- — |122000,—- § — — 100, — 
Parsley, per bushel - - -- = By Oy = = a = = 
5 per dozen bunches — — — — SS DO og BO 
Parsnips, per cwt. - -f — _ — ee sees — 3d 0.,,4 0 
i Potatoes: | ae) P 
: Bruces, per ton - - , - |85 0,1000}7 —  — (90 O ,,101 8 
Cambridgeshire Magaume, per 
ton -f = — 900, — F — — (80 0:,, 90 0 
Canary Islands, nee owt. -f — = WMS ep te GS De ds) = == 
Channel Islands, per lb. =~ )0-5))) O Tale F= —— iD OmiOn an), ea) = 
Dunbars, per ton -f — Sant ON OR ploy OM a ei 8 e 136 8 | 
Mlebrons? 5; - - — == (105103, 15050) f= — 
Imperators, per ton - : — —- — — — 95 0 iS 105 0 
Maonim's! 3) 7, = -f — — 1009, 1200) — — {90 0,, 100 0 
Mainz@rop-) =) ss - -fo — —~ we OOMO eal 2onO ke. —— — |1000,, 1100 
Reading Giants, per ton ~ — —— OOO shLOre — — —_— —_ 
Scotch Bruces ,,_,, -f — 0 LOORON; 10 Oe pe — 90 0,, 1100 
be Magnums, .., — — |1100,14004) — — |80 .0.,,90 0 
* Main Crop, per ton } — — 1076,1150) — — /|100 0,, 115 0 
: Snowdrops, per ton -f = )»—  |1000,,1250)-— — = _ 
Rhubarb, per dozen bundles ofl Ge E 62Al> 3. 2698 1) Si-O ui hero OG 
4 Savoys, per sieve” - -j = oe Ob Sse — — — 
b Say peraualllives i= - -f — _— | Be Gu iG — — _— - 
t Seakale, per punnet - | Lae ee 1 IAS 9) ha | OR ees _- — 
§ Spinach, per bushel : oo - | — — | — — 3.0, 6 0 
; Sprouts, per bushel - - -| — = 4°05 — — — _- = 
a per half sieve = — — foe — — — ZO aoe 6 
Swedes, per bag - = Te Byer baa(5} - — - —- 
' Turnips, per bag —- - = — _ 2.2 5 2°9.) -— _— Svens- 3: 0 
B 4 per ewt. - - -f — _ - ie he — — 26, — 
i Turnip-tops, per bag - -| — = 5 0,6 0 — — 2-6 poser 2, 
3 =) peribushel = -f — —_ _ — fF — — d legis jure 5 AU 


Se 
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PRICES OF VEGETABLES AND FRUIT—-continued. 


—MontTHLy MEAN Prices (WHOLESALE) OF VEGETABLES at the 
under-mentioned MARKETS—continued. 


(Compiled from the Gardeners’ Chroiicle.) 


DESCRIPTION. 


Broccoli, per bag - 


per sieve E 
Cabbages, per bag - - 
as per tally - - 


Carrots, per bag 
» household, per ton 


” cattle feeding, per ton 


Cauliflowers, per dozen 
per tally 
Celer. y, per dozen bundles 
Cucumbers, per dozen 
Greens, per bag - 

i per tally - 
Horseradish, per bundle 
Mangolds, perton - 
Onions, English, per cwt. 

‘ Bordeaux, per case 

- Dutch, per bag - 

5 Egyptian, per bag 

vi foreign, per bag - 

Pe Valencia, per case - 


Parsnips, per bag - - 
a perewt. - - 
per score - - 
Potatoes, perton - 5 
Teneriffe, per cwt. - 
Bruces, per ton - . 


French Chasdons, per ton 
German, Bruces, per bag 


5 Imperators, per bag 


* Magnums + 
Imperators, per ton - 


Magnums, dark-soil, per ton 


uplands 5 

Main ‘Crop Kidneys 8 
Scotch, Bruces is 
» Magnums s 
Main Crop oe 


Sutton’s Abundance ss 
Rhubarb, per dozen os 
Salad, per dozen - 
Savoys, per tally - 
Sprouts, per half sieve 
Swedes, per ton - 
Swede-tops, per bag 
Turnips, per bag = 

ms per dozen Hanehes 

a per ton = 
Turnip-tops, per bag - 
Watercress, per dozen . 


ui 
4 


nde 
9 

6 

0 
9 
10 
10: 
6 


oa 


— 
L11Sllaclall ll! 
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= 
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at 
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STRATFORD. 


ConWOoO OC AO 


for) 
TCO WNOO 


APRIL 
BorouGcu. | STRATFORD. 
Sas Sa a Sa Oea SOP 
2 -0.to 2) 940° — —_— 
= _— 2 6to3 0 
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PRICES OF VEGETABLES AND FRUIT—continwed. 


1.—MontTHoiy MEAN Prices (WHOLESALE) of FRuIT at the 
under-mentioned MARKETS. 


(Compiled from the Gardeners’ Chronicle.) 


DESCRIPTION. MARcH. APRIL. 
| Covent GARDEN : s. d. s. d. s. d. s. d. 
| Cobs, per 100 lbs. ° - - | 21 3to25 73119 Oto22 6 
Figs, per dozen - - - = — — 6° Of 8 a0 


Grapes, Ist quality, Black English, perlb.| 2 9. 3 45 | 38 6,, 4 7% 


Melons, each - - - - — — 3 0., 4.0 
Peaches, per dozen - - = = = 12 0,, 24 0 
Pine-apples, St. Michael, each = - =l2 290.,, 6 9@ 2.1055) 26108 
Strawberries, morning gathered, per Ib. - — —_— 4°05, °5 0 
os ae 3» 2nds, per Ib. — — Lorgny 36 
Tomatos, Canary Islands, per Ib. - = OMe o:, 0 6 On Bins Oe 
oe English, per Ib. - - P26 3,. 1°29 i? 45° 2, 72 
| FARRINGDON: 
apples, Canadian, per barrel  _ - - | 1240 ,, [5° 0.4, 2d Oe ear 
»» Baldwins, per barrel - pe 14 0, 15 6 = pa 
» Golden Russets, per barrel - (18780 21 30 suet aa 
»  Greenings, per barrel - = a> 20-4. 1 8r0 “as Bah 
Grapes, black, per lb. = - -| 3 0 — = ae 
Pears, Californian, per case = - — — 6 0,,12 0 
BoroucuH : 
Apples, English, per bushel - (MS paige. Oi gO a Sees 
»» Canadian, per barrel - ae a nae Ue 12 0,18 6 
5, other sorts, per barrel - - 8 0,,10 O — ae 
j STRATFORD : 
App.cs, English, per bushel - Be QE ee ae Si DE gga oe 


», American, per barrel 15 0.,, 18:0 12. O04; 18.0), 


June 1895. ] 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES OF ANIMALS. 


PRICES OF WOOL. 
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111.—AVERAGE PRICES OF ENGLISH WOOL, per Pack of 240 lbs., in 
the months of March and April 1895. 


DESCRIPTION. 


Fleeces, South Down hoggs - - 


Half-bred hoggs - 
Half-bred wethers - 


Kent fleeces - 


South Down ewes and wethers = 


Leicester 


” 3) 


(Compiled from the Hconomist.) 


MarcnH. APRIL. 
£ Ss £ os By. Ss Pie ans), 
9 10 to 10 10 9 10 to 10 10 
FOr 10-5 SEO ee On a 
Gog) 15 9 (0: ears 
950s. 10-0 9 10 ,,10 O 
9 10 5,10 O 9 10",, 10-0 
9/049 10 G30), NOL 10 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES OF ANIMALS. 


1.—DISEASES OF ANIMALS IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


NumBer of CaTTLe returned as SLAUGHTERED, by order of the 
Board of Agriculture, on account of Pleuro-Pneumonia, 
and Number of SwINE returned as having Dirp from 
Swine-Fever, or as having been SLAUGHTERED, by order 
of the Board of Agriculture, in Great Britain in each of the 
under-mentioned periods. 


QUARTER 


ENDED 


March 1894 - 
June 1894 - 
| September 1894 
December 1894 


March 1895 - 


Pleurc-Pneumonia. 


CATTLE 
Slaughtered 
as Diseased, 

including 
those which 
were found 


diseased. 


CATTLE 
Slaughtered 
as having 
been in 
Contact 
with Cattle 
afiected or 
as having 
been 
otherwise 
exposed to 
infection. 


Swine-Fever. 


CATTLE SWINE SWINE § 
Slaughtered Slaughtered | Slaughtered : 
as SWINE as as : 
Suspected, || that Died| Diseased, Suspected, § 
but found of Swine- or as but found | 
free from Fever. | having been] free from 
Pleuro-. exposed. Swine- 
Pneumonia. to infection. Fever. 
No. Aes No. No. 
13 1,862 14,057 221 
16 2,186 22,306 374 
a 1,971 12,311 435 
5 | 1,212 7,622 290 
2 | 1,914 9,584 190 
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NUMBER of PLACES upon which OUTBREAKS were reported as having 
taken place, and Number of ANIMALS returned as having been 
ATTACKED by ANTHRAX, GLANDERS, and RaABiges in Great 
Britain in each of the under-mentioned periods. . 


' i Anthrax. _. Glanders Rabies. 
/ Quarter | | CGueluding Farcy). 
| ENDE | 
i Bone Out- | ANIMALS | OutT- ANIMALS || DisEASED ANIMALSE 
BREAKS. |ATTACKED.') BREAKS. | ATTACKED.|| KinLEp or Diep. —f 
| Lg Von = arava: No. No. No. 
* March 1894 - || 184 364 293 382 | 38 
i | | | 
[June 1894 - HS a aoe ailla 2a00 eer 60 
September 1894 esa 2200 ra 230 | Oia es 49 
i | | | 
| | | 
| December 1894 | 106 GQ al BA Bee eal 111 
Mareh 1895 - || 123" 283— || AS 408" 207 
| i | | 
1! | 


Il.— DISEASES OF ANIMALS IN JRELAND. 


Number of CaTrLE returned as SLAUGHTERED, by order of the 
Lord Lieutenant and. Privy Council in Ireland, on account 
of Pleuro-Pneumeonia, and Number of SWINE returned 
as having Diep from Swine-Fever, or as having been 
SLAUGHTERED, by order of the Lord Lieutenant and Privy 
Council in Ireland, in each of the under-mentioned periods. 


a } 
i Pleuro-Pneumonia. lee Swine-Fever. 
i L. i 
i | 
3 CATTLE 
j '| CarTneE | Slaughtered | 
4 Quarter | Slaughtered| as having CATTLE | SWINE SWINE 
a |as Diseased, been in Slaughtered Slaughtered | Siaughtered 
4 | including | Contact as | SWINE _ as as 
j ENDED | those which| with Cattle | Suspected, || that Died| Diseased, | Suspected, 
4 were found | affected or | but found || of Swine- or as but found 
: | after | as having tree from Fever. |having been| free from 
i Slaughter | been Pleuro-. exposed Swine- 
i | to be otherwise | Pneumonia. | to infection. Fever. 
| diseased. | exposed to | 
| infection. | 
ror Ferncsae ae ome 
i Patol ae No: IVa) Sih INO. VOR ean 
i March 1894 - | — ae 22 540 7,749 th. aa digg 
4 || | 
‘f | | 
idune 1894 - jj = 
ry i 
i | | 
' September 1894, — | 
:| 
H |} | 
; December 1894 | — 
| Maren 1895) - | == 
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Number of Piacss in Ireland upon which OUTBREAKS were reported 
as having taken place, and Number of ANIMALS returned as 
having been ATTACKED by ANTHRAX, GLANDERS, and RABIES 
im each of the under-mentioned periods. 


in | | 
Glanders . : 
Anthrax. | Gaclidiie' Panty). Rabies. | 
QUARTER F : 
DED m | - DISEASED | 
| NIMALS || NIMALS ANIMALS | 
RREFERDARS.| ATTACKED. || OUTBREAKS. ATTACKED. || KILLED or | 
| | DIED. 
| | 
eee Wo Sr il.y Ao. No No. No 
March 1894 - | 3 | 3 1 1 89 
June 1894 - || Etat ae 4 | 9 213 
| | | | 
September 1894 | a 1 | 6 19 242 
December 1894 | 1 2 | 2 | 3 244 
i | 
March 1895 - | 1 etry Bi eS 5 171 
i! 


POST OFFICE SAVINGS BANKS, WITH GOVERNMENT 
SECURITY. 


ADVANTAGES OFFERED FOR OLD AGE PENSIONS. 


Provision for old age can be made by buying Savings Bank 
Deferred Annuities from 1/. to 100/. to begin at any age 
selected. | 

RETURN OF PURCHASE Money. The Premiums for Deferred 
Annuities can be returned on application, or on Death before the 
Annuity begins, if the Contract is taken out on these conditions. 

IMMEDIATE PENSIONS. Annuities to begin at once, of any 
amount from 1!/. to 100/. a year, can be bought throrgh the Post 
Office Savings Bank. The Purchase Money is payable in a lump 
sum which is not returnable, and the Pensions are payable balf- 
yearly. 

- Savings Banks Annuities are payable by half-yearly instal- 
ments on the 5th January and the 5th July, or the 5th April 
and 10th October, according to the date of purchase. ) 

PROCEDURE. Asimple form of Proposal, and a form for state- 
ment of age, can be obtained at any Post Office Savings Bank. 
When filled up the forms will be forwarded by the local Post- 
master to the Chief Office, London, and a Contract will be issued 
when the first premium has been paid. Annuity Premiums are 
payable in the same way as Insurance Premiums, namely, by 
transfers from Savings Bank accounts. | 

The following Table shows the cost of an Immediate Life 
Annuity of £1, and the annual or single premium for which « 
Deferred Life Annuity of £1 will be granted. | 
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Post OFFICE SAVINGS BANKS. 


OLD AGE PENSIONS.—IMMEDIATE LIFE ANNUITIES. 


This Table shows the cost of an Immediate Life Annuity of £1, and an Annuity 
of a larger amount costs a larger sum in exact proportion. For instance, a Pension 
of £10 a year would cost ten times the amount given below. 


i 
Males. Females. | Males. Females. { 
AGE AGE 
at time of Cost of an| Cost of an] at time of Cost of an | Cost of an | 
Immediate | Immediate | Immediate | lLmmediate | 
Purchase. Annuity of | Annuity off Purchase. Annuity of | Annuity of 
£1. aul: ‘ ceils celle ! 
asc de | eS ys. ards fo Se tidasl Weise is I 
5 and under 6] 25 19 O | 27 12 6 [44 and under 45| 1615 8/ 18 13 of 
6 3 725 15.91 1197 99 1 45 NAG 6) Pola Sie ae 
7 55 Sian 11d ao7 <5 6 
8 is 9/25 7 0|27 2 21446 i 47| 16 4 18 0 
9 55 10; 25 211) 26 18 8 }47 a 48} 15 18 17 13 
Loe 11} 24 18 10} 26 15 1 


2 0 

3 2 | 

148 cepa bn +Se) Fab bel 
149 aes HBOS 15) 16 1 1 
1 9 


11 os 12; 24 14 9] 26 11 6150 a 51| 14 19 1 16 11 
12 Ks 13| 24 10 6] 26 7 10 
13 es 14| 24 €6 4/] 26 4 11751 ss DO ls La US's Oe Gam ies 
14 # 15| 24 2 11) 26 0 4152 Ap) 538 (14 he TA hohe 
15 » 16/ 238 17 10 | 25 16 6153 5 54/14 0 5|15 911 
54 A GW use dis ovoh esha pane! § 
16 ae 17| 23 138 6 {25 12 7: 155 ‘ 56| 18 6 9| 14 14 9 
17 75 185, .23:-408 Pal 25) 8-280) 
1t& 5 19} 23°04 9.1 425..54 78 156 bs D7 le boi et9 aS LA Ger 
19 i 20' 23 0 4{ 25 O 8457 re 5S 12 2s be Toeho oO) 
20 Bs 21; 22 15 10 | 24 16 6 458 ae 59} 12 “4c 1 ie Wat Sal 
59 a 6O/OTPLT7 VAs obs a1 
21 3 22| 22 11 4] 24 12 4160 x (59) Gal (a a Mb 2 Nae ge i Ue Bis ee 
22 ra Zale 1 O. Oaleot One 
23 ss 24; 22 2 | 24 3 101]61 Be 62 beer Dir a2 sO 
24 Pe ARS aca feet Efex (h, Oe aa) 8 5 Fay 1S ee 63/10 14 11 | 11 19 O 
25 5 26; 21 12 11 | 2815 O4638 : 64) TOC 7" Se) a eke) 
64 AS 691+-10 80"? 6 ea 11 
26 ry) 27-)°21° 8° "3 |:23 10° 6 165 S9 66| 918 4, 1014 7 
27 5 28) 2 bO S20. oe 
28 ca 29| 20 18 9|23 1 3466 S 67) 8 265 2Ao1Ol se, 4 
29 Pe 30/ 20 13 11 | 22 16 6 467 3 681. 8S IST 2 9 8? e} 
30 Ar 31; 20 9 112211 8 {168 ae 69; 8 12 10 9 9 10 
69 as ZO ui 20s Lt ae ee 8) 
31 — 32; 20 4 2] 22 6 9170 RS 71 7199 8 14 2 
32 on Sar O Gs IDF S22 TeOO 
33 ss B45 19 4 Da OL V6. 47 bevel Me TO Cab DoO 8 6 10 
34 53 S08 V9 cet oun go Ms Wer Oa 7.19 (10 
35 33 SO DD CAST ee Or 2 is ¥ TA r 10a Caso 
74 * 75.11 (16! 140 (era eee: 
36 “4 37/18 18 11 | 21 0 9 475 5 7606  xoty 4 6 19 10 
37 $5 388} 18 138 9] 2015 3 ff 
38 Ls 39/18 8 6]20 9 7 {76 ss “ 6732 Ss Cts 7 
39 BS 40118 3 21] 20 3.11 |77 Bs 78), 5:17 174 GW} 
40 A 41] 17 17 10 , 19 18 0478 s CE eee ae a RG) 
179 $5 SO ek be oe. 3 
41 Ny 42) 17 12 41912 1 |80o0ranygreater; 5 2 4 7 Oi es 
42 . 438/17 610/19 511 age. 
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Post OFFICE SAVINGS BANKS. 
Outp AGE PENSIONS.—DEFERRED LIFE ANNUITIES. 


The Annuity Tables below give the cost of an Annuity of £1, and an Annuity of a larger 
amount costs a larger sum in exact proportion. For instance, a Pension of £10 a year 
would cost ten times the amount given below. In this class of Annuities the Purchase 
Money will be returned on application, or on the Death of the Nominee, if an instalment of 
the Annuity shall not have become due. These Pensions can be Deferred any number 
of years from 10 to 50, and any cost not given below will be furnished on application to the 
Controller, Post Office Savings Bank, London. 


Purchase Money Retwrnable Scale. 


Cost of an Annuity of £1 payable after § Cost of an Annuity of £1 payable after 


the expiration of 10 YEARs. the expiration of 20 YEARS. 

Age at time of Males. Females. Males. Females. 
Purchase. ‘ r ; 
n one n one 3 n one n one 
In IL Sum at In it Sum at In L Sum at In 21 Sum at § 
Yearly Eee, Yearly . Yearly F > | Yearly ie F 
Sums of time of Sums of time of Sums of |,/me of Sums of [me of | 
: /Purchase. Purchase. Purchase.| * f Purchase. 
| : 
eS ae Sse sl Liss Gelli earsn Gan = ay Se s@alieds iS, Callens a) LVSe a 
21 and under 22 1 Sed oul ded oelOued for 9 Oss O13. 00) AO dos Oa a6 elle 193 
22 s 23 112 0] 15 11 10 a Dien Lessee ssa ial Wy Atal s are 01210; 1011 8 014 3/1115 6 
23 op 24 MAE el cli ct 1 in Wau Nuh haga Wy (ep ee 012 7|)10 8 4 014 0)1111 9 
24 Fe 25 a Be sek esa hat eae: Feat) ba i NG 7 0 012 5;10 410 Onda Oy 1 7 10 
25 oF 26 11010) 15 0 O 114° 2/ 16 12 11 012 2/;)10 1 4 015 6 :1L 3 10 
26 = 27 Plo a 1416; -0 PS ONG. Bs 012 0] 91710 018 3/1019 9 
27 f 28 110 @/) 1411 11 113 4)16 4 4 (ia beets) 914 3 013 0); 1015 6 
28 ” 29 ea etl 7 10 112 10)16 0 0 OM 6) 2 LOT Ome ORL Og til a3: 
29 as 30 be OS2 Vide 8°09 12> 6 )}t5 15 6 O11. 4 F960 012 6;10 610 

30 on 31 PSE sono to) 6 fe i) I es eee KY Odi Qitanee ld: OPS LOR ne, 
31 or 32 1 eee I or 3 an eee DP yo 6) 01010; 819 2 012 0 Ny) alicia 
32 a5 33 te Ose hor 1h. O LOAD eT oe LG 010 7 8 152 OMS 913° 8 | 
33 a 54 Piero imtoo. 78 EVO Sa LAGS sf 010 4 SL ee OLE 5 QV 9) 278 
34 oD 35 Ty Ee I DAS te Oriey TAyat 7 010 1 fh oO) O11 2 9 4 6 | 
35 Ho 36 1 66,1217 9) 19 5/|)14 6 6] 0 910! 8 210; 01011 8 19 11 § 
36 x 37 on Oates te Sai TO ae Wea ASG 0 10 7 Seto. Ol 
37 A 38 eco e On te arom t 1 8 4] 138 15 10 09 4 714 1) 010 4 810 4 
38 43 39 dL Say a bs Ei As ya | en We Lo eh A Onroet oD 1 Oe) OFOo 0, 8) 5. 5k 
39 ao 40 Ari Al 19 2, 1 7 2)13 410 OF Si OF em) AO ec On O09 8 0 7k 
40 oF 41 TOA, ht TT 14. 4 LG. WT Wis 19 (2 OsS Gees 1 Ok: 2 0 9 5 Wald Sie 
41 ir 42 foe Tah oor eG Oa Ts Th 6. 8" Sah 61a. RO. Bey 2 i FIO. OFF 
42, tf 43 iy eNO Nh. Aboot tease, |e L2ey Zeal Oe 7 Ge On Ore Silo le area LOE 
43 y 44: eZ Gee tOrtg LaLa TD Ag 2 a Os 7 a8 Gi 6419 20), 8G Were 1 0, 8 
4A, ” 45 12 0/1018 9 Wea 3 [RL 16 Ss (Wee fucks) 6 2 4 08 3 616 0 
45 33 46 dc AS oS 0. 8): A TPS rot sya Rie (ate rs 07 2 518° 0) Ov 7 11 611 0f§ 
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LIST OF LEAFLETS ISSUED BY THE BOARD OF 
AGRICULTURE. 7 


Number, Title. 


= Bo = = = — ne 


Cultivation of Osiers. 


Insects on Fruit Trees. 


3.—1893 I. 
4— ,, I. 


5u— , I. The Mangel Wurzel Fly. 


The Field Vole. 


A 

A 

A 

A 6-- , I. 
Ange: ace Autumn Catch Crops and Fodder Supply. 
A 


Farmers and Assessments to Local Rates. 


oo 
| 
: 

rag 


A 9-= 5; Ensilage. 

A10.—-,, I. The Ribbon Footed Corn-Fly. 
A12.— ,, The Gooseberry Saw-Fly. 
Al13.— ,, Acorn Poisoning. 


The Apple Blossom Weevil, 


I 

I 
A144 The Raspberry Moth. 

Ali— , I 

I 


Al16.— ,, The Apple Sucker. 
Al7.— , I Preservation of Commons. 
A 18.0 ,, ols Fertilisers and Feeding Stuffs Act, 1893, 
A 1.—1894 I. Mites on Currant and Nut Trees. 

oe eae Vine and Raspberry Weevils. 

3 , CL The Diamond Back Moth. 


4—— 5, 1. The Daddy Longlegs. 


6— , I. The Warble Fly. 


A 
A 
A 
7 GG Yoo Opa Potato Disease. 
A 
A 
A 


7— 5 I. Farmers and the Income Tax. 
G5 oe Moths on Fruit Trees, 
AND aig, alle Remission of ‘lithe Rentcharge. 
tA OS Te Wireworms. 
A 1.—1895 I. Anthrax. ; 
A Oe Ole Pea and Bean Weevil. 


} 
J 


— 


Copies of the above leaflets are to be obtained free of charge 
and post free on application to the Secretary, Board of Agri- 
culture, 4, Whitehall Place, London, 8.W. Letters of application 
so addressed need not be stammed. 
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MY OOowow San 
N . yN " Ssg—s SSA w Ss SG 7 6 LU 
Orders ENN NAW MS'|GISSSSSS S_1{|diwhA_ AQAA ABUT “nie : A sell C1eS 
aw ie ee Te § 
5 A 3 Rie Card bok seep 


GUANO. Rav, aia ay 
SUPERPHOSPHATES. 


26% to 40% SOLUB 


BONE MANURES. 
CEREAL, SUGAR, COFFEE 


SPECIAL MANURES. 


DANIEL DE PASS & CO., 


1, FENCHORCH BUILDINGS, LONDON. 
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N’S SEEDS 


FOR THE FARM. 


GRASS, CLOVER, 


MANGEL, 


SWEDE AND TURNIP. 


A MINIA 


BOOKS FOR 


PERMANENT AND TEMPORARY PASTURES, 
By MARTIN J. SUTTON. 

THe Brest Work on. Grass Lanns. 
Mlustrated with 23 superior Wood Engravings of 
Grasses, Clovers, &c. The Book also contains 46 
Analyses of Grasses, Clovers, &c., prepared expressly 
for this work by Dr. J. Augustus Voelcker. Fifth 
Edition, 5s., post free. 

PopuLar Hopirron, including all the chapters con- 
tained in the Fifth Edition, but omitting the Lilustra- 
ions, Analyses, and Index. Paper cover, Is., post free. 


TURE VIEW OF THE ROYAL SEED ESTABLISHMENT, READING. 


“GENUINE ONLY FROM SUTTONS SONS.R 


T= S i [pasav avast paanudD] 


THE FARA 


SUTTON’S FARMEXS’ YEAR BOUK AND 
GRAZIERS’ MANUAL FOR 1895, 


Should be carefully read by all interested in the § 


present crisis of Agriculture. It contains Ilustra- 


tions and Descriptions of all the best Natural Grasses € 


and Clovers, and particulars of the most suitable# 
Mixtures for Permanent and Temporary Pastures +} 


also an extract from Mr. Martin John Sutton’s 
pape entitled : 


“The Conversion of English Arable @ 


a ee 


A ey ee 


and to Grass,” read by him before The Farmers’ fe 
Club on February 4th, 1895. , 
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st Nine See pnmenedn or 


HAVE | 


GAINED 
M ore — 
Prize” 


A wards: 


- “T have great cee. in (ogee: ae ‘Gatement I ee ae ede z 
respect to the successful results achieved on 150 acres of a barren ‘waste after. ‘prepa ng 
for and using your Grass Seeds. BESS ea ele HACKER, ‘Royal Engineer’s Office. 


FOR THE CANADIAN GOVERNMENT. 


Ten Thousand Bushels. of Carter’s Prize Prolific. Daley, were distributed t to 2 Famer 
in the Dominion for 1 improving the stocks of the Country. | a Z 


IMPORTANT TESTIMONY FROM. NEW. ZEALAND. 


~ “T have till lately owned the Mangatoro Station, over 30,000 acres, and have d 
down in permanent pasture some 26,000 Acres of that property with CARTER: “ 
SEEDS, with widely- known and completely successful. results. '— November es 8 


ONE THOUSAND TONS OF SEED POTATOES 


were ordered from us by the ee of the Irish Distress F und for 1 impsoving t] 
stocks of..the Country. | : | 


_AN HONOUR FROM ‘THE FRENCH GOVERNMENT. 


The Ordre du Mérite Agricole—the highest distinction in French ae 
been conferred upon us by the French Government, and we are. the only. Eick Pe 
House that has been thus favoured. ee 


oe 


ta. 


We shall a ee a ‘Seid cepies oft our — aS 


lunes Catalogues of ee eee or Garde See 1 
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CO-OPERATION IN THE IRISH EGG TRADE. ~ 


In a short account of the progress of co-operation amongst 
Irish farmers, published in an earlier number of this Journal,* 
some details were furnished of the success which had attended 
the efforts of the co-operative dairy societies in the south of 
Treland to effect an improvement in the distribution and market- | 
ing of dairy products by means of a federation for the joint sale 
of their produce, under the name of the Irish Co-operative 
_ Agency Society. | | , 

Hitherto, the trading operations of this Agency have been con- 
fined for the most part to the sale of butter, but a new and impor- 
tant branch of business has recently been inaugurated by the 
completion of arrangements for the sale of eggs on behalf of 
various local societies. It is hoped that the successful extension 
of co-operation to the egg and poultry industries will effectually 
dispose of the argument that the co-operative movement has 
deprived farmers’ wives and daughters of occupation, owing to 
the home dairies having been superseded by butter factories and 
creanieries. 

The Agency is prepared to sell all the eggs that may be con- 
signed to it, on condition that they are fresh, of good quality, and 
properly packed. It is proposed that centres for the collection 
of the eggs shall be formed by local societies constituted on the 
lines of a scheme drawn up by the Irish Agricultural Organisa- 
tion Society, which was explained in a recent number of the Lrish 
Homestead, the official organ of that hody. ‘The local societies 
will be managed by a committee elected by the members from 
amongst themselves. It is estimated that each society will 
require a working capital of about 300/. in order to be ina 
position to pay cash for the eggs supplied. In cases where 
this amount is not forthcoming from the subscriptions for 
the shares, the remainder will be borrowed on the security of 


* The Journal of the Board of Agriculture, Vol. II., No.1. _ 
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the members of the society. Accommodation will be pro- 
vided at each centre for storing straw and packing eggs, 
and one or more horses or ponies with spring carts will be 
employed for the service of collection. The working staff of a 
centre will include an expert ege-packer and sorter, with one 
or more assistants, who could learn their business from him ; one 
or two local “egglers” (v.¢., perscns accustomed to drive egg carts 
and collect eggs); and unskilled labourers to be employed in 
making packing cases. 

The price paid to suppliers of eges will be slightly in excess 
of the local buyers’ prices in order to secure suthcient trade. 
This extra price will, it is said, be realised, first, through the eggs 
being sold fresh instead of stale, and, secondly, by the increased 
price obtained for the eggs through their being sorted and sold 
of uniform size, as uniformity is of paramount importance. The 
practice of holding up eggs for a rise in the market will be dis- 
countenanced. 

In order to obviate the difficulty usually experienced in securing 
an adequate supply of eggs during the winter, members of the 
societies will be encouraged to produce greater quantities of eggs 
at this season of the year. This, it appears, can be done by 
better feeding and early hatching. The eggs will be consigned 
daily to the Co-operative Agency Society, and that body will 
undertake to market them at a commission of about 3 per cent. 
The profits of the local societies will be divided among the mem- 
bers supplying the eges in proportion to the amount of trade 
done by each with the society. 

It will be seen that the foregoing scheme is intended for new 
societies, whose special function will be to collect, sort, and 
pack the eggs of the district in which they work. It is pro- 
posed, however, that the creameries and agricultural societies 
shall immediately take up this industry. ‘To the former it will 
prove a boon in the winter, as it will enable them to find profitable 
employment for their hands at that season, while it will provide 
the labourers with a new source from which to augment their 
scanty incomes. 

It is maintained that as soon as the eggs exported through the 
Agency become known and appreciated on the English markets, 
they will fetch a greatly enhanced price, but it is recognised that 
this can only be accomplished by. the co-operation of the egg 
producer. 
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AGRICULTURAL BANKS IN BAVARIA. 


The first successful attempt to establish an agricultural credit 
bank on what is known as the Raiffeisen system in Bavaria was 
made in 1867 with the opening of a bank at Theilheim near 
Wiirzburg. The success which attended this venture encouraged 
its promoters to carry on a propaganda in favour of the forma- 
tion of similar institutions in other rural districts, and in the 
course of the next four years 37 credit associations came into 
operation in the province of Lower Bavaria, while others were 
opened in different parts of the kingdom. A report of the 
German Co-operative Union gives the number of land-banks in 
Bavaria in 1888 as 274, while according to a statement* by 
Mr. Vansittart, Second Secretary to Her Majesty’s Legation at 
Munich, the number of agricultural credit associations, omitting 
a few small societies,in Bavaria at the present time is 605. 
But both these estimates include co-operative credit banks 
of all kinds. 

The principle upon which the Raiffeisen credit associations 
are based is that of unlimited liability. Raiffeisen, their founder, 
had in view the needs of a class essentially lacking in credit, and 
his system was framed entirely to meet the needy circumstances 
of the peasant farmer and the village tradesman. As Raiffeisen 
saw the matter, what was required was an association which 
should borrow money chiefly from persons outside of its member- 
ship and lend it to its members at a somewhat advanced rate of 
interest. Such an institution could obviously only be successful 
if it were in @ position to borrow on more advantageous terms 
than private individuals, and the principle chiefly relied upon to 
secure this result is unlimited liability. Myr. Vansittart says, 
“The strength of the Raiffeisen associations consists in unlimited 
hability. Their safety is so trusted that bankers have declared 
themselves ready to grant the associations credit, merely on the 
ground of their unlimited responsibility, and without asking for 
any other guarantee.” 

With the principle of solidarity or unlimited lability a share 
capital was not deemed necessary, and, at first, the associations 
were organised, without a share capital, all the profits of their 
business in excess of the working expenses being devoted to 
the creation of a reserve fund. One of Raiffeisen’s objections 
to a share capital was that, besides repelling those who would 
feel themselves unable to make monthly payments, it would 
introduce the practice of declaring dividends and thus foster a 
spirit of speculation antagonistic to the primary purpose he had 
in view, The reserve fund was to be the back-bone of the 


* Foreign Office Report, Miscellaneous Series, No. 365. Price ld. - 
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system, for, as this increased, the credit of the associations was 
strengthened, and the risk to which unlimited lability exposed 
the richer members was diminished. 

The absence of shares was a feature of the Bavarian Raiffeisen 
banks until 1873, when share capital was made obligatory by 
law in all credit associations in the kingdom. The Raiffeisen 
associations, however, met this difficulty by making their shares 
as low as possible, in most cases 10s. payable in monthly instal- 
ments of about 3d., no member being able to acquire more than 
one share. 

The operations of the credit associations are usually limited to 
districts with a population not exceeding 2,000. This limitation 
is considered essential so that the circumstances and character 
of the members may be easily known. 

The object is not to secure a large roll of members, but rigidly 
to exclude everyone who is not really eligible. That done, the 
association is organised on entirely democratic lines. No 
difference of any sort is recognised between poor and rich, 
except that the rich, bearing the brunt of the liability, are, by 
general agreement, allowed to take the Jeading part in the 
administration. 

It would appear that little difficulty is experienced in form- 
ing a Raiffeisen association in Bavaria. In a district where 
there are but three honest, competent, and willing men—the 
one to act as accountant, the second as president, and the 
third as chairman of the supervising council—a society can 
be formed. Five persons are chosen for the directorate, and 
nine are selected to act on the council of supervision. After- 
wards, a general meeting is held at which the articles of associa- 
tion are discussed and settled, and the formation of the society 
is subsequently announced to the provincial Court of Justice. 
The association is then in working order. 

The accounts have to be gone through four times a year, but 
they present no particular difficulties, and either a clergyman or 
schoolmaster is well qualified for the work. It is calculated 
in the smaller associations that the accountant can dispose of 
his work during 10 months in the year by merely giving up 
to it a quarter of an hour daily. 

Loans are granted by the directors, who are generally selected 
from different parts of the district covered by the society’s — 
operation, in order that among them they may have as wide an 
accquaintance as possible with the characters and circumstances 
of the members. 

A person who desires to obtain a.loan is obliged to satisfy the 
association on the following four points :— 

(1) He must notify at an early date his application either to 
the director or to the accountant of the association ; (2) he must 
explain for what purposes he requires the money ; (3) he must 
state how much he can pay back yearly; (4) somebody, with 
whom he is on friendly terms, must go bail for him, 
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As regards the third point, it is a standing rule of the asso- 
ciations only to lend out money when there is a certainty that a 
part will be paid back yearly. However, respites are granted, 
and the repayments made during the year may be in the 
smallest sums. As those who go bail for their friends are 
entirely responsible, it is their interest to be vigilant to 
see that the loan obtained is used for the purpose given. 

It will be seen that the loans are lent upon personal security, 
the repayment being guaranteed, first by the personal solvency of 
the borrower, and secondly by that of his sureties. Loans are 
sometimes made upon mortgage, and in such cases the associations 
. adopt the ordinary procedure followed by financial institutions. 
Loans on behalf of the association are negotiated by the directors, 
who act within the limits fixed by the general assembly of 
members, The general assembly determines the amounts of 
money to be borrowed and the rates of interest. According to 
Mr. Vansittart, most of the existing Bavarian associations pay 
34 per cent. interest on loans required by them and charge 4 per 
cent. on loans made to their members. 

Attempts have been made on several occasions to unite groups 
of the Raiffeisen associations in the establishment of central 
banks, so that associations having a surplus of capital might be 
brought into relations with those having a deficit, to their 
mutual benefit. The Bavarian Landesverband, which was formed 
in 1893, is described in Mr. Vansittart’s Report as a co-operation 
of agricultural associations for advancing money, its principal 
object being to promote agricultural co-operative societies and 
the credit system. It is estimated that the total amount of 
business transacted by the Landesverband in 1894 represented a 
turnover of 396,071/., and that during the same year the accounts 
of 143 local associations were revised. The Landesverband 
receives an annual subsidy of 1,275/. from the Ministry of the 
Interior. 

In addition to the Raiffeisen associations, there are in Bavaria 
a number of credit banks working upon what is known as the 
Schulze-Delitzsch system, but these are not so popular as the 
former in the purely rural districts. The Schulze-Delitzsch 
banks were designed by their founder, after whom they are 
-named, mainly for the benefit of mechanics and small tradesmen 
in towns, and although one of the chief features of their business 
is the provision of loans on favourable terms, they also perform 
all the functions of a savings-bank and encourage their memkers, 
as well as other persons, to open deposit accounts, bearing 
interest. One reason why the Schulze-Delitzsch banks have not 
gained much ground in the agricultural districts lies in the fact 
that they grant loans only for a limited period, usually three 
months, and, as has been frequently pointed out, this term is, as 
a rule, too short to enable a farmer to derive any advantage 
from the application of the loan. The Raiffeisen associations, 
on the other hand, make their loans for a term of years, and in 
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this way they afford better accommodation to the needs of 
agriculture. 

Comparing the merits of the two systems, Mr. Wolff* says: 
“Both have grown up amid essentially different surroundings, 
in different spheres of action, with different tasks. The Raiffeisen 
Banks are, in the late Felice Mangili’s words, an anomaly, but 
an anomaly which is justified by its circumstances and its results. 
Schulze worked in a town, among townsmen, and for the benefit 
of townsmen, not of the poorest class. His banks could not 
benefit the very poor. And as little could they benefit agricultural 
cultivators, for whose requirements long credit is absolutely 
indispensable—as everybody writing on the subject, including . 
Schulze-Delitzsch himself, has acknowledged. Herr Raiffeisen’s 
specific object was to benefit both the classes left out in the 
cold, and to benefit them in the most effective way. So he came 
to the conclusion that he must exact nothing from members 
joining, and that he must make long credit the rule. Calling 
upon a poor man, who deliberately joined in order to borrow, to 
pay down money, would to his mind have amounted to sheer 
mockery. His very reasonable principle was this: to make a 
loan at all serviceable to a poor or embarrassed man, it must be 
made to repay itself; to tax other resources for repayment 
would be, not to help, but to cripple the borrower. He might 
want the money for buying manure, or seed, or feeding stuffs, 
In that case he could scarcely be expected to repay it before a 
twelvemonth. -He might want it: to improve his herd of live 
stock, or to build a barn, or sink a well, or else drain a field. 
In such cases he must be given credit for two years, for five, or 
ten, or even more.” 

The rate of interest on loans demanded by the Schulze- 
Delitzsch banks is generally higher than that required by the 
Raiffeisen associations. Some of the credit banks undertake 
financial business on commission, and many of them have 
taken up other branches of trade for the benefit of their 
members, such as the supply of seeds, manures, fodder, and fuel. 


———— 


* People’s Banks : H. W. Wolff. Longmans, Green & Co, 
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THE FROZEN MUTTON TRADE OF NEW SOUTH 
WALES. 


The fall in the price of frozen mutton during the past few 
years has entailed heavy losses upon the flockmasters in New 
South Wales who are engaged in the export trade in mutton. 
In colonial official circles the fall is ascribed partly to the fact 
that the merino, which has hitherto been the most popular 
breed of sheep in Australia, is not regarded with favour in the 
British market, and partly to the defects of the present system 
of distribution and sale. 

Until a comparatively recent period, it was considered that 
eross-breeds would thrive only in a few districts where the tem- 
perature was moderate and the rainfall good, but it appears that 
several owners have succeeded in breeding and fattening crosses 
on the natural grasses in parts of New South Wales where 
the. conditions as to climate and moisture were regarded as 
unfavourable to cross-breeding. Furthermore, experiments 
carried out at the Government station at Wagga Wagga have 
proved that turnips can be grown over a much wider area than 
was originally supposed, and it has been ascertained that in at 
least one fourth of the colony farmers and graziers can, if they 
choose, adopt a rotation of crops which will enable them to 
breed, and fatten at very early ages, cross-breeds and lambs 
suitable for freezing and export. The facts demonstrated by the 
Wagga Wagea experiments are recognised as being of the very 
highest importance to the agriculturists in the eastern and more 
temperate districts of the colony, especially to those farmers who 
combine sheep-farming with tillage, and it is urged that to 
restore the frozen mutton trade to a remunerative level it is 
essential that cross-breeding should be at once adopted in such 
localities as are suitable for the purpose. | 

As regards the sheep which make the most saleable mutton, it 
is the experience of Australian breeders that first-cross merinos 
are undoubtedly the best for freezing, and fetch the best price in 
the British market. The popularity in the London trade of the 
first-cross merinos places the New South Welsh flockmasters in 
an advantageous position for testing the system of cross-breeding, 
inasmuch as they will be able to avoid any risk of upsetting 
entirely their present methods until they see how the cross-breeds 
will answer. Under these circumstances, Mr. Bruce, the 
Government Inspector of Stock, urges them to breed as speedily 
as possible at least as many cross-breeds as are required for the 
export trade.* To meet this demand, it jis estimated that the 
annual production of 1,500,000 head of merino crosses would be 
sufficient for the next few years, until more provision is made 
for freezing. — 


* The Meat Trade of Australia, by Alexander Bruce. Sydney: Charles Potter, 
Government Printer, Phillip Street. 
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While crosses are regarded as the most suitable for the frozen 
mutton trade, it is a matter of some concern to Australian 
breeders to determine how far cross-breeding should be extended 
beyond what is necessary to satisfy the requirements of the ex- 
port trade, for while the change from merinos to crosses would 
be comparatively easy, it would be a tedious and difficult matter 
to revert to the true merino type after having freely used 
English ramsamong the flocks. To arrive at a sound conclusion on 
this question, Mr. Bruce holds it to be essential to consider, in the 
first instance, how far other wool-growing countries and colonies 
are likely to go in for cross-breeding, and, secondly, what are the 
prospects of an improvement in the returns from merino mutton 
and merino wool. With respect to the first point, he estimates that 
the present number of English and cross-bred sheep in the mutton 
exporting countries of the world is approximately 85,000,000, 
and that in five years time this number will have increased to 
100,000,000. These calculations are based upon somewhat 
defective data, but Mr. Bruce thinks that if the matter 1s looked 
into and the available information carefully weighed, the estimate 
of the probable increase of eross-bred sheep will be found to be 
rather under than over the mark. This conclusion appears to 
be justified when the advantages possessed by cross-breds over 
merinos in the following qualities is taken into account, viz., 
their earlier maturity, heavier weight, more saleable mutton, 
higher market value, and the superiority of cross-bred lambs. 
As regards the prospects of arise in the price of wool, Mr. 
Bruce expects that there will be a great increase in the 
American demand for the finer sorts of merino wool, but, as he 
points out, the rise in price would need to be very considerable 
to make up the difference between the return from cross-bred 
mutton and that from merino mutton, while this difference 
might be reduced to a greater extent by paying more attention 
to the shape of the merino, and by adopting a better system of 
marketing the mutton of the breed. In view of these considera- 
tions, it is suggested that owners of merinos might put British 
rams to their old ewes for the last crop of lambs and fatten off the 
greater part of the “drop” ewes as well as wethers, reserving 
afew of the best cross-bred ewes for breeding, until they see 
how cross-breeding answers. 


Of the English breeds adapted for crossing with merinos, the 
Lincoln is, it seems, considered the most suitable in districts 
where the pasture is rich, or where the pasture is fairly good 
and a supply of cultivated food available. If the land is not of 
the best description or the grass not very fattening, or if a 
sufficient supply of cultivated food is not forthcoming, sheep- 
breeders are recommended to try the Border Leicester, the 
Shropshire, or the English Leicester, taking them in the order in 
which they stand, while South Down rams are equally esteemed, 
more particularly for the production of fat lambs for export. 
The use of Romney Marsh rams for crossing, is recommended in 
districts where the land is unsound and where there is a risk of 
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fluke or foot-rot. The Hampshire and Oxford Downs, as well 
as the Cotswold and Wensleydale, are said to be too large to 
mate safely with the merino. 


In the work already referred to, the following description is 
given of the best sheep for export. ‘“ A perfect frozen sheep for 
the Smithfield Market -should weigh from 55 to 60 lbs. It 
should be round in the shoulder, rather short and broad in the 
back and lom, with both fore and back ribs well sprung, and 
little orno hollow between the last rib and the hip. It should 
be short on the leg, and the jigget or hind leg should be plump 
and full right down nearly tothe hock. Its outward appearance 
should be bright and full of bloom, and along the back and loin 
should have but a thin coating of fat, and the saddle when cut 
off and turned up, should show a large share of red mutton, and 
comparatively little fat.” 


To prepare Australian mutton for export and place it in the 
best possible condition on the market, it is maintained that 
strong joint stock companies must be formed with a view to the 
erection of extensive and efficient chilling, freezing, boiling, and 
tinning works; the provision of the necessary cold storage 
accommodation in the countries to which the meat is sent; and 
the completion of effective and commercial arrangements for the 
transport of the meat from the colonies and for its distribution 
and sale in the British and foreign markets. New South Welsh 
farmers and graziers are accordingly advised to join some of the 
existing meat companies or to take a substantial interest in any 
which may be in course of formation. 


There are four modes in which meat is prepared for export in 
Australia—viz., freezing, tinning, salting, and boiling-down. The 
ammonia system of freezing and chilling in some form or other 
is that now generally worked, for in addition to being highly 
efficient and easily managed, it has been found to be the most 
economical. The great importance of refrigeration to the foreign 
provision trade of New South Wales and of the neighbouring 
colonies has led to a proposal for the establishment of a school 
of refrigeration and the appointment of a qualified teacher who 
would, besides imparting the necessary instruction to his pupils, 
carry out such experiments as were required in the chilling, freez- 
ing, keeping, and transport of meat, poultry, game, dairy produce, 
fruit, vegetables, and other products. Tinning is considered an 
essential adjunct to either boiling-down or freezing works. This 
process, as well as salting and boiling-down, is utilised largely 
for the disposal of second-rate stock. The boiling-down of cattle 
and sheep for tallow is in general use, and it is reported to be the 
best method of disposing. of stock which cannot be turned to 
better account. Boiling is practised more or less by packing 
companies and butchers in the course of their business, and to a 
very much greater extent at the tinning factories, where, it is 
said, as much tallow—within a pound and a half or two pounds— 
is boiled from the carcase of a sheep which is preserved as from 
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one simply melted for the tallow. A process has recently been 
discovered whereby oleo, which is estimated to be worth about 
401. a ton, can be extracted from mutton tallow, as it has 
been for some time from beef. This discovery is of considerable 
importance to the meat companies, as it foreshadows the possible 
development of a new branch of business, viz.: the-manufacture 
of margarine. It has been found, too, that the extraction of 
the oleo largely increases the proportion of stearine in the 
residue, which is used for the manfacture of the better sorts of 
candles. 


It seems that for some time after the initiation of the Aus- 
tralian frozen meat trade there was a difficulty in obtaining 
freight. At first, the shipping companies insisted upon receiving 
a guarantee that a certain amount of meat would be provided 
for their vessels at stated periods, before they would agree to fit 
them up and send them to the ports at which it was desired to 
load the meat for London. ‘This had the effect of retarding the 
development of the trade; and it was not until within a few 
years ago that a change began to take place in this respect, 

artly through the inerease of the meat export trade, partly 
through the freezing companies and shipowners coming to a 
better understanding, and partly also through the development 
of a trade in other produce, such as butter, cheese, and fruit. 
Within the last three or four years, considerable additions have 
been made to the fleet of steamers carrying frozen meat, and the 
cost of freight has been lowered very considerably. The charge 
for freight, which, at the commencement of the trade, was as 
high as 24d. per lb., has fallen to 1d., and sometimes to 3d. 
per lb. ; 


The situation of the Australian colonies as regards climate and 
distance from the principal markets of the world renders it 
absolutely necessary that there should be ample cold storage 
accommodation both in the colonies and in the countries to which 
colonial produce is exported. Every year more cold storage is 
being provided, not only in Great Britain and Ireland, but also 
on the Continent, and there are indications that the demand for 
this description of accommodation will continue to increase, 
especially as its cost is diminishing, while the uses to which it 
can be turned are multiplying, and its benefits are being more 
widely acknowledged. It has been suggested that if sufficient 
eold storage accommodation could be provided at a reasonable 
outlay in the Colonies a good deal might be done by storing at 
home to prevent the glutting of the London markets, without 
taking the extreme step of closing the meat works in Australia. 
The cost of cold storage in London is said to be about one- 
eighth of a penny for four weeks, including receiving and 
delivering. 

It may be interesting to show here the quantities of fresh 


mutton imported into the United Kingdom since 1885 
from the several Australian colonies and jrom New Zealand, 
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together with a statement of the value of the total quantity 
received from these sources and the average value per cwt. 


Se Queens- Total. 
ates South land New Value per 
; Wales and | Zealand. Cwt. 

* | Victoria. Quantity. Value. 
Cwts. Cwts. Cwts. Cwts. £ £ s. d. 
1885 -| 9,085 | 49,489 | 284,013 | 337,587 | 836,558 | 2 9 6 
1886 - 4,762 | 32,949 | 346,565 384,276 842,409 2 3.10 
1887 - | 20,927 | 21,518 | 395,638 438,083 918,816 28) le he 
1888 - | 44,489 — 498,628 543,117 | 1,104,173 2 Org 
1889 - | 30,999 | 11,101 | 568,499 610,599 | 1,287,955 AS ahs HEU 
1890 -| 90,829 | 19,497 | 787,322 | 897,148 | 1,823,478 | 2 1 0 
1891 - |100,954 | 66,377 | 896,126 | 1,063,457 | 2,108,610 119 8 
1892 - | 188,671 | 23,055 | 765,668 977,394 | 1,981,162 2 0 6 
1893 - | 197,995 | $9,163 | 900,300 | 1,187,458 | 2,304,719 14189 
1894 - | 349,356 Pees 971,072 | 1,439,502 | 2,772,947 118 6 
} 


As regards the imports from Queensland and Victoria, it 
should be observed that the figures in the above table represent 
for the years 1885 to 1887 inclusive imports from Victoria only ; 
while for the years 1889 to 1892 inclusive the figures relate 
solely to Queensland. In 1893, the imports from the latter 
colony amounted to 57,006 cwts., and in 1894 to 27,482 ewts. 
The extreme decline in the declared value of fresh mutton 
imported from Australasia in the decade is equivalent to a fall 
from 53d. per lb. to 43d. per Ib. Since 1886 the value has 
never exceeded 44d. per lb.; and for the last two years it has 
been approximately 4d. per lb. 


Although great improvements have been made during the 
past few years in the arrangements for the transport and cold 
storage of frozen mutton, the export trade has been handicapped 
to a large extent by the want of efficient means of controlling 
the output, and of a more economic system of distribution and 
sale. The remedy suggested for these disadvantages is co-ope- 
ration among stock owners, not only in their respective colonies, 
but throughout Australia, and particularly in New South Wales 
and Queensland. Co-operation has been already tried with 
encouraging results in the colonial dairy industry, and Mr. Bruce 
has attempted to set out the conditions under which it might be 
applied to the meat export trade. As a preliminary step, the 
graziers meat export-companies in each of the colonies would — 
bind themselves to grade their meat and other animal products 
closely and fairly; to ask for and accept only such share of 
freight, cold storage, and sales as would be allotted to them on 
the basis of the relative number of stock owned by their share- 
holders; and to co-operate in the shipping, storage, distribution 
and sale of the meat in the countries to which it is exported. 
Boards of advice would be formed in each colony to consider 
the market reports and to determine what quantity of meat 
should be shipped, while, in order to secure inter-colonial co- 
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operation, a council would be formed consisting of delegates 
selected from their own number by the members of the several 
boards of advice. The business of the boards, so far as it had 
an inter-colonial bearing, would come before the council for 
confirmation, and the decision of the latter body would be 
binding on the boards and on the companies they represented. 
As regards the control of the trade in London and other con- 
suming centres, this would be effected by the association of 
the agents of the several companies in the appointment of a 
committee with power to decide what quantity of the various 
kinds and grades of Australian meat should be put on the 
markets weekly. This committee would also fix weekly the 
minimum prices at which the meat should be sold during the 
week, and they would advise the boards of advice and the inter- 
colonial council upon all points connected with the state and 
general prospects of the trade. These are the principal features 
of the scheme put forward by the authority mentioned above. 
It will be seen that it is based to a large extent on the 
co-operative system of distribution and sale which has operated 
so successfully in the Danish butter trade, but experience only 
can show whether its application to a Jarge industry already 
established, under conditions entirely different in many respects 
from those prevailing in Denmark, is likely to be attended 
with the same degree of success. One of the main objects of 
the Australian scheme is to bring about an improvement in the 
price of frozen meat by curtailing the shipments, but although 
the supplies from the Antipodes may be’ controlled by the 
adoption of the measures-described, there is always the possi- 
bility of increased consignments from other directions. In spite 
of this risk, it is, however, maintained that there are so many 
other ways in which co-operation would be of great benefit to 
colonial stock owners, that the doubt which exists with respect 
to the results of a combined and systematic curtailment of ship- 
ments of Australian meat ought not to prevent the adoption of 
co-operative principles. Indeed, the fact that this doubt exists 
is used as an argument to demonstrate the folly of meat com- 
panies, not to speak of stock owners, attempting single-handed 
to put the export trade on a satisfactory footing, or imagining 
that an improvement will be effected until this is done. 
Discussing the prospects of an extension of the frozen meat 
trade to the continent of Europe, Mr. Bruce says, “ While 
it is a matter of the highest importance to obtain a good 
footing on the continent of Europe, and every endeavour 
should be made to open up markets there for our meat and 
other produce, we ought not to overlook the necessity for 
rigorous and combined work in the way of extending the 
business in Great Britain and Ireland, for not only would the 
benefit be more immediate, so far as regards the meat, than 
what may be expected from any endeavour on the Continent, 
but it is to be borne in mind that the frozen meat trade carries 
with it the trade in butter, cheese, fruit, game, fish, and poultry, 
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as well as that of other articles which need the help of refrige- 
rators in the course of their transport from Australia to Europe, 
and protection till they can be sold ; and although the necessary 
refrigeration, freight, and cold storage might to some extent be 
provided for these other products independently of the frozen 
meat, it has only been through the establishment of the frozen 
meat trade that the business in the other products was initiated, 
and it will only be by the extension of the frozen meat trade 
that the trade in the other products will be established and 
extended ; for they could not of themselves to any great extent 
afford to provide the necessary machinery, appliances and 
accommodation to allow of a safe and profitable business being 
done.” 
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FLAX FARMING ON THE CONTINENT, 


In view of the attention which is being directed both in this 
country and abroad to the subject of flax culture, it may be of 
interest to review shortly the conditions under which the crop is 
cultivated for fibre on the continent. According to the 
Agricultural Returns, the principal flax-growing countries are 
Russia, Austria, France, Belgium, and Italy, but the acreage 
under the crop in question in the first-named country 1s _ 
nearly six times the aggregate area similarly cultivated in the 
remaining four. The latest official estimates of the flax acreage 
in the several centres referred to are as follows :— 


Country. Acreage. 

Acres. 
Russia in Europe ° - - - - 2,955,447 
Austria - - - - = - 200,759 
Italy : - - - - - 128,000 
Belgium - - - - - - 98,993 
France - - - = > - 72,988 


Flax culture has long been a characteristic of Russian agricul- 
ture. As early as the sixteenth century there was a considerable 
export trade in raw flax from the Baltic ports, and at the end 
of the eighteenth century Russia exported annually about 
36,000,000 Ibs. of flax. The bulk of the crop is grown in the 
northern division of the empire, where it is cultivated both for 
seed and fibre, while in the Black Soil provinces of the south a 
curly variety of flax is grown which produces a large quantity 
of seed but very little fibre. The average yield of fibre per acre 
varies from 2 cwts. in the northern districts to 14 ewts. and less 
in the south. 

The processes in vogue among Russian growers for the pre- 
paration of the fibre are for the most part of a primitive nature. 
Dew-retting is still the most popular method of manipulating 
the raw material, although the practice of maceration or 
“ water-retting”’ is increasing in several provinces. Renouard 
‘ says” that in the vicinity of Riga the peasants do the retting in 
the branches of the Duna, without employing crates, holding 
the flax as best they can ; while in the vicinity of St. Petersburg 
the retting of flax in running water is entirely prohibited, and 
the operation is carried out in stagnant water, or the process 
of dew-retting is employed. 

The breaking of the flax is usually performed by means of 
hand breakers ; for scutching, the ordinary appliances in use are 
a wooden knife and a scutching board. 


* Etudes sur la Culture du Lin. A. Renouard, fils. Paris: Eugéne Lacroix, 
112, Boulevard de Vaugirard. 
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Little or no attention is paid by the Russian flax farmer to 
the grading of his produce, he sells it indiscriminately to the 
small dealers or middlemen, who again dispose of it to the 
merchants or exporters by whom it is assorted. It seems that 
more than a hundred different marks or varieties of flax are 
recognized in the Russian trade, although only a few exhibit 
any remarkable difference of quality, as it frequentiy happens 
that the mark merely indicates the locality where the fibre was 
grown. 


Large quantities of Russian flax are grown for seed, but in 
general the importance of the flax seed is only 35 to 40 per cent. 
of that of the fibre. It has been estimated that the annual 
average production of flax fibre in Russia is about 5,625,000 
cwts. The exports of flax seed, flax fibre, and of flax tow or 
codilla from Russian ports since 1890 are shown below :— 


| 


Flax Tow 
Year. Flax Seed. | Flax Fibre. or 
Codilla. 
Cwts Cwts Cwts 
1890 - = : -| 7,797,857 | 3,898,607 378,000 
1891 - e : - | 5,841,500- | 3,642,428 442,607 
1892 - : : - | 3,830,786 | 3,872,571 439,071 
1893 - " 2 : - | 4,158,964 | 3,942,643 428,464 
1894. .- - - = - 4,700,250 2,829,857 430,714 


Flemish flax, which is grown in western Belgium, has the 
reputation of being the finest flax produced in Europe. Its 
superiority is generally attributed to the peculiar properties it 
acquires by being retted in the waters of the River Lys, which 
flows through the town of Courtrai, the chief centre of the. 
Belgian flax industry. Flax is also cultivated in other parts of 
Belgium, considerable quantities of a blue variety being grown 
in Brabant. Belgian flax growers pay great attention to the 
selection of the seed. The usual practice is to import fresh 
seed annually from Russia or Holland. In some districts, how- 
ever, imported seed is plantea in the first year, and the seed 
obtained from this crop is planted the second year, while for 
the third year fresh imported seed is again used. The system 
of cropping on the flax farms varies in different districts, a 
common rotation appears to be clover, oats, rye, wheat, but the 
Belgian rotation is frequently given as flax following wheat or 
oats after potatoes, mangold, or beet. An interval of eight 
years is generally allowed between two crops of flax on the 
same soil. In order to obtain a fine tough fibre the flax is 
pulled before it is fully ripe. The average yield of fibre per 
acre in Belgium is about 4 cwts, 


In the Courtrai district, the retting is done in crates anchored 
in the running waters of the Lys. Dew-retting is practised in 
Brabant, while in eastern Belgium pit-retting is largely em- 
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ployed. The latter process consists in steeping the bundles of 
flax in tanks or pits filled with water for a period ranging trom 
5 to 10 days, according to circumstances. When the crates 
containing the bundles have been removed from the water the 
flax is spread out on the fields to dry previous to being broken 
and scutched. Sometimes branches of alder are placed in the 
retting pits to impart colour to the flax. 

The operation of retting in the River Lys, or as it is some- 
times called the “ Golden Lys,” has been described as follows :*— 
“On both sides of the narrow stream, reminding one more of a 
canal than a river, though there was no tow-path, back for 50 
rods or more, and as far into the distance as the eye cquld 
reach, one saw only flax. There were immense stacks contain- 
ing tons, and thatched as carefully as the roofs of the peasant 
cottages. There were acres of ‘ hedges,’ as the ‘cord wood’ piles 
are called, and long lines of the big bundles made up ready for 
immersion, while farther back in the fields were the opened 
bundles or beets, tied at the top and spread apart at the bottom 
in. circular form, like bell-tents, the plan always adopted for 
drying the flax that has been immersed. This is the manner 
of packing the bundles for immersion: crates or frames of wood 
are used, having solid floors of boards, the sides being open. 
These measure about 12 feet square and perhaps a metre in 
height, or a little over a yard. First a strip of jute burlap is 
carried round the four sides, on the inside, coming well to the 
top rail of the crate. This is to strain the water, or to keep 
out floating particles or dirt which would injure the flax by 
contact with it. The bundles, which measure 8 to 10 inches 
through, are composed of beets laid alternately end for end, so 
that the bundle is of uniform size throughout. They are stood 
on end and packed so tightly into place that they cannot move, 
each crate holding out 2,000 to 3,000 pounds of straw. When 
a crate is filled, the entire top is covered with clean rye-straw 
and launched and floated into position in the stream. It is 
then weighted with large paving blocks or other stones until 
it has sunk to the top rail, when it is left for the forces of 
Nature to do the remainder. The time of immersion is from 4 to 
15 days, dependent upon the temperature of the water and of the 
air, the quality of flax, and other influences. There are several 
delicate tests which indicate when the flax should come out, 
although the near approach of the time is made known by the 
self-raising of the crate out of the water (often a foot or more), 
caused by the gases of decomposition.” 

It is usual to repeat the retting process, and the better kinds 
of flax are sometimes steeped three times. The breaking and 
scutching of the flax are now performed for the most part in 
factories. 

The cultivation of flax in Flanders has been decreasing for 
several years past owing to the fall in price of fibre. It is ex- 
pected, however, that with an improvement in prices the crop 


* Flax Culture for Fibre, by C. R. Dodge. U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
1892. ; 
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will be restored to the important position it formerly held in 
the two Flemish provinces. 

Flax-farming in France is practised chiefly in the provinces 
of Normandy and Picardy and in the Departement du Nord. 
The rotations commonly adopted are those whereby the flax follows 
oats after roots abundantly manured. Flax after clover is also 
considered an excellent rotation, and sometimes it is sown after 
hemp. An interval of seven years is generally allowed between 
two crops of flax. The average yield of fibre per acre in France 
is officially estimated at nearly 54 ewts. - 

Retting in running water is practised in some districts of 
France, particularly in the neighbourhood of the River Deule, 
but pit-retting is the process most in vogue. Dew-retting 
is, however, still followed in some localities of the Departement 
du Nord and elsewhere. The methods of breaking and scutch- 
ing are similar to those adopted in Belgium, and these operations 
are now, for the most part, carried out in scutching mills. Both 
in France and in Belgium it is becoming more and more the 
practice for the fax merchants to purchase the pulled straw 
from the farmers, buying the crop as it stands, and to undertake 
all the subsequent processes of manipulation. France imports 
large quantities of flax from Russia. 

In Austria, flax farming is carried on mainly in the provinces 
of Bohemia, Moravia, and Silesia. The system of rotation 
followed is ones to that in use in Belgium and France, though 
in some parts of Bohemia flax follows potatoes, The rotation 
recommended by the Flax School at Trautenau is potatoes 
(manured), oats, clover, clover (manured), rye, mixed fodders, flax 
manured with kainit, phosphates and nitrate of soda, and rye. 
Dew-retting is customary on Bohemian flax farms, but pit- 
retting is practised elsewhere. 

The area under flax in Austria has decreased by about 10 per 
cent. since 1890, when it was 223,700 acres. The average yield 
of fibre per acre is officially estimated at about 3} cwts. Austria 
imports annually about 340,000 cwts. of flax-fibre. 

Flax-farming in Italy has remained more or less stationary 
for the past five years. This is attributed partly to the low 
prices obtained for fibre and partly to the effects of municipal 
regulations which impose restrictions on the processes of retting 
in order to prevent contamination of streams and running 
waters. The average produce of fibre per acre on Italian flax- 
farms is about 2} ewts. 


The demand for flax in Italy has been in recent years prac- 
tically met py the home production leaving in some years an 
insignificant balance in favour of the exports. 

The acreage of flax in the United Kingdom in 1894 was 
102,622 acres, this being the largest area under the crop returned 
since 1889 when 116,192 acres were grown. The bulk of the 
crop 1s grown in Treland, only 1 760 acres having been cul- 
tivated in Great Britain last year, all of which, with tne 
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exception of 10 acres, was returned for English counties, and 


mainly from Somersetshire and Yorkshire. 


Twenty years ago 


about 12,000 acres of flax were cultivated in England, but the 
area has steadily declined since the early seventies. 

The imports of flax fibre and tow into the United Kingdom 
in the five years 1890-94 are shown below, distinguishing 
the countries contributing to the supply of each year. 


1891. | 1892. | 1893. | 1894, 


From Russia 


» Germany - 
» Holland - 
» Belgium - 
» France - 


5» other Countries 


Total 


From Russia - 


» Germany - 


» Holland - 
» Belgium - 
» France” - 


» Other Countries 


Total 


DRESSED or UNDRESSED FLAX. 


Cwts. Cwts. Cwts. Cwts. Cwts. 
| 1,195,115 1,010,510 1,070,485 895,800 997,380 
| 96,982 33,483 31,310 49,660 49,280 
91,456 78,674 79,538 69,220 38,340 
221,296 277,548 255,270 218,560 136,300 
8,685 9,914 11,602 6,480 7,220 
38,065 63,006 19,876 4,680 17,020 
1,581,849 1,478,135 1,465,081 1,244,400 1,238,540 
Tow or COoDILLA. 
Cwts. Cwts, | Cwts. Cwts. Cwts. 
138,023 130,578 146,673 102,360 121,980 
3,066 11,128 22,077 20,120 13,220 
7,007 8,430 22,617 30,460 17,300 
67,000 45,986 59,657 37,000 36,460 
3,128 7,246 13,936 8,020 6,260 
396 1,440 53 = 260 
218,620 205,808 265,013 200,960 195,480 


The average annual import of flax seed during the past five 
years has amounted to nearly 2,000,000 quarters. 
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THE ARGENTINE LIVE-STOCK INDUSTRY. 


The prospects of a greater development of the live-stock 
industry in Argentina have been already discussed in an earlier 
number of this Journal,* particularly with reference to the 
growing importance of the export trade in live cattle from the 
River Plate to the United Kingdom. Some further information 
bearing on the same subject has been recently issued by the 
Foreign Office in a report,t compiled by Mr. Peel, Second 
Secretary to Her Majesty's Legation at Buenos Ayres. 

The system of stock raising in Argentina is not in all respects 
similar to that followed in Australia and New Zealand. Mr. 
Peel says that the breeder in the Argentine runs both cattle and 
sheep on the same pastures, finding that, owing to the variety 
and nature of the grasses, the presence of both are necessary to 
the maintenance of the best feeding herbage. The combination 
of agriculture with stock-breeding is but little practised, except 
in the great lucerne lands of Santa Fé. 

Stock is principally bred by the landed proprietor, or “ estan- 
ciero,” who exploits his land by breeding horses, cattle, and sheep 
on it. An estancia varies in area from 3,000 to 6,009 acres. 

Another and less important class is formed by the renter of 

land, who pays from 8 up to 12 per cent. rental on the value of 
the land. A large number of these renters occupy a run sufficient 
for one flock of sheep, in area from 600 up to 900 acres. They 
are successful shepherds and estancia labourers, who have 
economised sufficient to purchase a flock of 1,000 sueep. They 
pay a rent that represents approximately one national dollar 
(1s. 3d.) per sheep per annum. 
_ Finally, there is the egrazier, who buys cattle and fattens them 
for market upon land kept more or less free of breeding stock. 
He is termed in Spanish an “ invernador,’ 7.e., one who winters 
stock. He also generally rents the land he exploits. This 
class is confined to the lands within about 200 miles of the 
city of Buenos Ayres. It is the practice with some “ estancieros ” 
to reserve certain paddocks for the purpose of buying and 
fattening stock. The “invernador” is practically the middle 
man between the producer and the consumer. 

The original cattle of Argentina were small, long-horned, 
thick-hided, slow-growing beasts, of every conceivable colour. 
But for the last 20 years a brisk reformation has taken place, 
and there are few herds left now that do not own to some 
degree of English blood. ‘he most popular breed for crossing 
purposes is the Durham shorthorn, and this still continues to 
be most in demand. The Hereford also has many advocates, 


* The Journal of the Board of Agriculture, Vol. II., No. 1. 
+ Foreign Office Report, Miscellaneous Series, No. 369. Price 13d. 
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and this breed is regarded as more hardy, and more suitable, 
therefore, for rough outside or frontier lands. The live export 
trade has drawn considerable attention to the polled Angus, and 
it may be expected that in the future there will be a greater 
demand for this breed. The practice of dehorning cattle for 
live export has already been instituted, wes explains the 
attention now paid to poll stock. 

The stock imtended for local consumption anil for export to 
Chile is generally of an inferior quality, and both steers and 
cows are supplied. ‘There are times when the export trade is 
dull, and fat steers of a good class are thrown into the Buenos 
Ayres butcher market ; eh as a general rule, the butcher 
prefers a cheap animal. ‘The prices “ruling at the date of: Mr. 
Peel’s report were from 1. 15s. to 2/. 5s. for three-year- -old 
steers, and from 18s. to Il. 4s. for cows. 

The trade that is carried on in steers with Chile is small, and 
of little importance. The Chilian traders are the buyers. They 
come over to the frontier lands and buy the poorest description 
of cattle, removing them to the eastern slopes of the Cordilleras to 
winter, and driving them over the mountains when the passes 
are open. Their prices range from 14s. to 18s., and the cows 
from 9s. to 12s. 

By far the greatest number of the steers go to the “ saladeros.” 

This industry is of most ancient origin, and until within very 
recent years was the only outlet of the surplus cattle stock. 
The steers are slaughtered, their hides removed, and the meat 
taken from the bones in great portions of 3 by 2 feet, and of the 
thickness of four fingers. These portions, termed “ mantas,’ 
are salted and sun-dried, or jerked. The hides are steeped in 
salt, and exported in that state to Hurope. The meat is exported 
to Brazil and the West Indies. The bones and refuse are boiled 
down, and the grease extracted and finally exported to Europe 
for the purposes of manure. 
The “saladerista” does not demand a highly-bred animal; 
for his business the hide is an important factor, and in improving 
the quality and fattening propensities of stock the hide loses in 
weight and thickness. He is, therefore, an important element 
in the buying market, as he willingly takes the animal unfit for 
live export. 


The Argentine Republic has not yet succeeded in exporting 
chilled beef to Kurope. The export of live stock to Brazil and 
Kurope has only sprung up within the past five years, and in 
that period has already developed in a marvellous manner. In 
1892, 40,000 sheep and 125,459 cattle were exported. This 
increased in 1893 to 71 167 sheep and 201,645 cattle, and in 
1894 to 122,218 sheep and 220,400 cattle. 


The steer exported to Brazil is that which is considered too 
good to sell to the saladero, and not gocd enough for Europe. 
The live weight demanded is that of 1,100 lbs. and upwards, 
and includes old bullocks and cross-bred steers of inferior 
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quality’ The price paid in Buenos Ayres to the producer is 
3l. 10s. The trade has recently been at a standstill owing to 
quarantine measures. 

For the European trade a first-class cross-bred steer, three 
years and upwards, is demanded, of not less than 1,320 lbs. live 
weight, and the price paid locally by the exporter is from 61. to 
Sl. per head. The cost of freight is 5l. per head; fodder, 
attendance, and incidental expenses being about 3/. 10s. per 
head. The steers realise from 16/. up to 24. at Deptford and 
Liverpool. 

It is with reference to the above trade that the importance of 
the lucerne lands in Sante Fé becomes manifest. The lucerne 
oraziers buy store stock from the breeder, and keep them until 
fit for shipment. The lucerne man calculates to fatten a store 
steer in about four to six months, and to make a profit of about 
1/. to 11. 10s. in doing so. He can, therefore, afford to buy the 
store steer, of a first-class quality, at from 4. to 51., and realise 
a handsome profit on selling him to the exporter. Lucerne lands 
ean be stocked all the year round at the rate of one steer per 
three acres, and the value of land in lucerne, fenced in and _ pro- 
vided with a good water supply, may be taken at about 21. per 
acre. Thus, with a good year, free from the visitation of the 
locust, and with little expense beyond the drawing of water, the 
erazier can make about ll. per acre, of which at least 60 per 
cent. is net profit. | 

As to the capabilities and development of stock-breeding in 
the Argentine Republic, Mr. H. Gibson, a prominent member of 
the Argentine Rural Society says “there are still vast tracts of 
land in the north of the province of Santa Fé, in the territory of 
the Central Pampa, and all the south of the Republic, capable of 
producing store-stock at cheap prices, and as yet unpeopled. ° It 
is difficult, moreover, to indicate the limit of the lucerne growing 
lands. Thus with, on the one hand, room to produce the store 
animal in far greater numbers than the Republic at present 
does, and at prices which can fall lower and still be remunerative 
to the breeder ; and on the other hanu, the spread of the lucerne 
fields to receive this store stock, and prepare it for the consuming 
market, I think I am almost justified in stating that the Argen- 
tine Republic can afford to undersell the whole world’s meat 
trade, and remain sole caterer.” 

- The sheep stock in the Argentine is said to have received 
greater attention at the hands of the breeder than either the 
cattle or horses. Up to 1880, the sheep were almost entirely of 
a merino strain, but about that period the industry of freezing 
mutton was first instituted, and the breeders. finding the carcase 
of the merino of little value for export, turned their attention to 
English breeds, and particularly to the Lincoln sheep. A rapid, 
indeed an unprecedented, change appears to have taken place 
between 1884 to 1894, viz., the conversion of approximately 
30,000,000 sheep from merino into Lincoln; being nearly all the 
sheep stock of the south of the province of Buenos Ayres. The 
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breeds of Leicester, Cotswold, and Romney Marsh have also 
been introduced, but ina smaller degree. Oxfordshire Downs, 
South Downs, and. Hampshire Downs are to be found, but in 
very limited numbers, chiefly in the lucerne lands of the 
province of Santa Fé, where they appear to do well. 

Argentine wool is chiefly consumed in France and Germany. 
It is sold locally in the Buenos Ayres wool markets. It is not 
washed on the sheep’s back, but is all sold dirty and in the 
grease. The general fall in wool prices is reported to have been 
felt most acutely in the Republic, where the deficiencies in 

careful breeding, and the prevalence of the scab disease, occasion 
the production of the “inferior classes of wool” which have 
been mo-t severely punished in the present declining market. 

The markets for the consumption cf Argentine mutton are— 
local consumption ; meat-freezing establishments ; and export of 
live wethers to Europe. 

The local consumption is estimated at 5,600,000 head per 
annum. 

The rapid development of the export trade in live sheep has 
been already referred to. The minimum live weight demanded 
by the exporter is 132 |bs., and the price paid by him for the 
wether in Buenos Ayres is 12s. The cost of freight is estimated 
to be from 12s. to 14s., and fodder, care, and incidental expenses 
may be calculated at another 7s. to 8s. The wethers are reported 
to sell in the markets of Liverpool and Deptford at from Il. 15s. 
to 20. 4s. 

The export is almost entirely limited to England. A limited 
number find their way to France, but the protective measures 
of that country, including the cutting up and marking of the 
carcase, have discouraged the exporter, who finds his best 
market to be England. 

The meat- freezing trade, instituted in 1882, has been for the 
past decade the most important outlet for the Argentine wether. 
‘There are at present five freezing establishments, capable of 
exporting between them all 3,000,000 frozen carcases per annum. 
They are private enterprises and not supported by Government. 
Their export since 1891 is 23,278 tons in 1891, 
25,436 tons in 1892, and 25,041 tons in 1893. 

It is pointed out, however, that the constant fall in the price 
of frozen mutton is naturally producing a corresponding decline 
in the value of the wether for freezing purposes, and that if the 
fall in frozen mutton continues it will threaten the existence of 
the meat-freezing trade. 

In conclusion, "Mr. Peel states that there is still one beneficial 
result, so far as the English breeder is concerned, of this growth 
of the live export busine-s in the Argentine Republic, viz., the 
demand for bulls and sheep for breeding, particularly the latier, 
which may be expected to continue for some time. 
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AGRICULTURAL DEPRESSION IN GERMANY. 


In a report on the agricultural position of Germany,* prepared 
by Mr. Whitehead; Second Secretary in Her Majesty’s Embassy 
at Berlin, it is stated that German agriculture has been subject 
to recurring depressions during the whole of the present century. 
In the days before the means of communication had been so 
highly developed, and before foreign competition had become a 
factor in the matter, both good harvests anda bad harvests gave 
cause for complaint. In the former case, the price of grain fell ; in 
the latter, the amount of the crop was too small to be remunera- 
tive. During the latter half of the century, the conditions of 
agriculture have undergone a complete change, and it has in 
general passed from a system of low or “extensive” to high or 
“intensive ” culture, but the complaints of agriculturists have 
remained the same. 

In consequence of the complete failure of the cereal crop, the 
year 1517 was one of faiine prices in Germany. In the follow- 
ing years, 1820-30, a succession of good harvests brought prices 
to their lowest level, and reduced German agriculture to the 
worst straits it has known during this century. This was attri- 
buted at the time to the improvements in agricultural methods 
and the establishment of agricultural schools, by which production 
had been increased to such an extent that it could no longer 
pay. Young people were warned against adopting the agricul- 
tural profession, and the value of landed property sank to the 
lowest point. 

In the following decade, 1850-40, the complaints of agricul- 
turisis continued, but as there had been occasional bad harvests, 
the trouble was no longer attributed to over-production. The 
most conflicting 1emedies were proposed, some looking for relief 
to fres trade and condemning the closing of the frontier, and 
vice versd. Since that time, the increase of the population and 
industrial enterprixe has gradually transformed Germany from a 
self-supporting agricultural country into a grain-importing State, 
and the influence of foreign competition upon the price of agri- 
cultural produce has made itself felt. 

Mr. Whitehead observes that there can be no doubt that a 
severe depression in agriculture exists at the present time in 
Germany. The unanimous opinion of all the Parliamentary 
representatives of the landed interest, both in the Prussian 
Landtag and in the Reichstag, the formation of a distinet 
Agrarian party, and the efforts made by that party to obtain 
some means of relief, are sufficient proof of this; and the present 
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abnormally low prices of wheat and rye, which are admittedly 
below the cost of production, are in themselves a sufficient 
cause. 

Count v. Kanitz-Podangen, one of the principal agrarian 
members of the Reichstag, in a pamphlet published in support of 
a proposal for the State monopoly of the import of grain, asserts 
that German agriculture began to take a downward course 25 
years ago, and considers that this was principally due to the 
competition of new countries, to whom the improved means of 
communication by sea and land had given an opportunity of 
flooding the central European countries with agricultural 
produce at prices which made it impossible to farm profitably 
at home. 

The depression is now general throughout the country, but it 
began earlier, and is more accentuated in the eastern provinces of 
Prussia—which are purely agricultural and far from the great 
markets—than in any other part of Germany. In the west, 
owing chiefly to the beet sugar industry, which is encouraged by 
bounties, the depression was warded off for some time, but beet 
growing having now almost ceased to pay, it is felt all the more 
acutely. 


The principal grain crops, rye, oats, and wheat, are the most 
important products of German agriculture, and it is generally 
assumed, and often insisted upon by the representatives of the 
agricultural interest in the Prussian Parliament and in the 
Reichstag, that the prosperity of German agyiculture depends 
almost entirely upon the relation between the market price of 
grain aud its cost of production. They point out that the 
expenditure of a landed estate is permanent, or tends gradually 
to increase in consequence of higher wages, the contributions to 
the State insurance of labourers, increased taxation, &c., whereas 
the market price of grain is variable and has now fallen to such 
a point that, even with the greatest care and economy, profitable 
farming has become impossible. 


The question of the cost of production of cerealsin Germany is 
an exceedingly difficult one, and the estimates and assertions that 
are made on this subject are said to vary too much toafford any 
reliable data. Corn-growing, cattle breeding, and other branches 
of agriculture are carried on simultaneously on nearly all farms, 
and the differences in the quality of the soil and climatic influences 
make a general estimate impossible. On the same field the crop 
in one year may, in consequence of different conditions of 
weather, be twice what it is in another, while the outgoings 
remain the same. At the same time, the system of book-keeping 
employed by agriculturists is not usually a very careful one, so 
that their calculations are seldom reliable, and in spite of many _ 
investigations by writers on agricultural subjects, and by the 
Royal Experimental Stations, no certain scale of cost has as yet 
been attained. The opponents of the Agrarian party attribute 
the high cost of production complained of exclusively to the 
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unnecessarily high price of land, to the heavy mortgages which 
have been placed upon it, and to the extravagant mode of life of 
the landed proprietors. 

The fairest and most impartial observers are of opinion that, 
taking the question of corn-growing as a whole, and putting aside 
extreme cases, whether favourable or unfavourable, it must be 
admitted that the majority of landowners and farmers are unable 
to carry on this principal branch of German agriculture at a 
profit while the present prices continue. It should not be 
forgotten, however, that a short time ago prices were double what 
they are now, and that the average for a period of 10 years, say, 
from 1883 to 1893, ought not to show a balance on the wrong 
side, 

In spite of the depression of 1885 to 1887, and of the present 
time, no great change has taken place in the areas under wheat 
and rye cultivation. Ina country like Germany, where agri- 
culture is for the most part carried on by traditional methods, 
changes of this kind are necessarily slow, especially as in the 
greater portion of the northern plains neither climate nor soil 
are favourable to the conversion of arable into grass land. 

Planting has not taken place to any great extent of late years 
in Germany, and where it has it has consisted mostly in 
afforesting waste lands, or in replanting recent clearings. 

The forests in private hands show a decrease; it may be 
assumed, therefore, that agriculturists have not as yet sought 
relief in this direction. 

The severe depression in agriculture is too recent to have 
brought about extensive changes i in the relative areas of arable 
grass and woodland ; its real results in this respect will not be 
seen till much later. 

In the many proposals made by agriculturists and others for 
meeting the existing depression, no mention is made of changes 
in cultivation. In individual cases such changes are no doubt 
occasionally made, but on an extensive scale there is no question 
of it, the agriculturists apparently fixing all their hopes upon 
legislative measures which will raise the price of grain and so 
relieve their distress. 

The Agrarian party propose two far-reaching measures for 
their relief—the State monopoly of the import of grain and 
bimetallism. The Government, on the other hand, propose a 
number of small palliative measures, such as the construction 
of canals and light railways, a law for preventing gambling 
on the corn exchanges, cattle disease regulations, remission of 
land tax, &e. 

‘As Count Kanitz’s proposal has been finally disposed of by 
a resolution of the Council of State, it is not likely that the . 
far more difficult suggestion of a State monopoly of the pro- 
duction of bread, which has been proposed by several writers, 
will be seriously brought forward. It has the advantage, 
however, of considering the interests both of producers and 
consumers in the bread question. _ 
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Suggestions of a more practical kind, but based on the same 
arguments, have often been made to the effect that agriculturists 
should establish large co-operative flour mills and bakeries in 
their districts, and sell bread instead of corn, in this way 
securing for themselves the profits of the miller and baker. 
Some co operative bakeries are already in existence in country 
districts, and have given very good results, but up to the present 
they have only worked for local consumption. With the pre- 
sent facilities for transport, however, it ought not to bea 
difficult matter to extend their operations to the towns, as has 
been done in the case of butter by the dairy associations, which 
exist in great numbers throughout Prussia. 

As regards this question of co-operation, in a report by Sir 
Charles Oppenheimer,* it 1s stated that, while in Prussia an 
attempt is being made to organise chambers of agriculture, in 
Bavaria agricultural unions, which have existed there for many 
years, are being re-organised and transformed into a free agricul- 
tural society approved by the State and in close connexion with 
State officials. It will in future consist of district unions, to 
which every community can send one representative. At each 
— district union, business departments for membership, for effecting 
the sale of agricultural products and the purchase of agricultural 
implements, as well as for insurance, are to be formed. The 
district union can also create further sub-committees, and it is 
desired -to bring about a closer intercourse with the farmers 
through their representatives. Above the district committee is 
the committee of the province, which has ‘to look after the 
agricultural interests of the province. Above these in their turn 
is to be the Bavarian Agricultural Council, consisting of 56 
members. The duties of this Agricultural Council are enu- 
merated as follows :—To guard the entire agricultural interests 
of the country; to take the initiative in suitable undertakings 
for the union, and to co-operate therein; to send in reports 
about legal or other measures which touch the field of agri- 
culture ; also on topics such as credit, trade, customs and taxes, 
as well as commerce, in so far as they exercise an influence on 
agriculture. The agricultural council has to form ten business 
branches and is to organise also an office for the exchange of 
merchandise. 

The arguments of both sides on the currency question were 
heard in full in the sittings of the Commission appointed in 
1894 to consider “the means of raising and establishing the 
value of silver.” This Commission was presided over by Count 
Posadowsky-Wehner, the Imperial Secretary cf the Treasury, 
who stated that the Imperial Government would submit the 
proposals made during the proceedings of the Commission to a 
~ careful examination, and that any proposals which were found 
to be practicable and promising would form the basis of a 
further consideration of the question. | 
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The following measures constitute the programme of the 
Prussian Government for the relief of agriculture in the 
kingdom as stated by the Minister of Agriculture in the House 
of Deputies :-—The reduction of the land tax; the construction 
of canals ; light railways; reduction of railway freights ; measures 
for the prevention of cattle disease ; further protection of the 
sugar industry ; changes in excise duties on spirits: and reform 
of the corn exchanges. 

By the Prussian law of July 14, 1893, a radical change has 
been made in direct taxation. Landed property was formerly 
doubly taxed by the State, as the landowners were assessed for 
income tax in the ordinary way, and had besides to pay land- 
and buildings-taxes assessed according to the estimated revenue 
of their property. This double taxation was all the more 
oppressive as the land- and buildings-taxes did not take debts 
or mortgages into account. On the other hand, the communes 
were in want of means, and it appeared to be a suitable arrange- 
ment to hand over to them the land- and buildings-taxes. Hence 
the law of July 14, 1893, prescribes that on and after April 1, 
1895, the land- and buildings-taxes, and the corresponding 
industrial taxes, shall cease to be levied for the benefit of the 
State. They will continue, however, to be assessed and ad- 
ministered by the Government authorities, as a knowledge of 
the assessment is required for other branches of the adminis- 
tration (registration of Parliamentary electors, contributions to 
poor law unions, We.) and is also the principal basis of local 
taxation. The land- and buildings-taxes are now therefore in 
reality parish rates, although they still keep the form of State 
taxes. 

This transfer will prove a great alleviation to landed property, 
as a very considerable reduction in local rates as hitherto levied 
will become possible. The total amount of the land tax which 
has been transferred to the communes is about 1,950,0001., the 
buildings tax about 1,565,000/., and the industrial tax 929,000. 
Of the above land tax, the cities pay 164,000/. and the country 
districts 1,786,000. Of the buildings and industrial taxes, the 
towns naturally pay the larger share. It ‘s estimated, however, 
that the total relief afforded to agricultural property by this 
measure is between 24 and 3 millions sterling per annum. 

The Prussian Government has for years past been very energetic 
in combating the spread of infectious diseases of cattle in the 
interior of the country, and with fairly good results. It is 
generally believed, however, that these results would be far 
greater if the importation of infected cattle from abroad could 
be more effectually prevented. Regulations for this purpose are 
a matter which concerns the Imperial Customs, and it is proposed 
therefore to request the Imperial Government to issue stricter 
instructions on the subject, to establish quarantine stations 
at the frontiers, and cause all cattle and meat entering the 
country to be more carefully examined. The proposals above 
described, with some others of minor importance, such as the 
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appointment of agricultural attachés abroad, Wc. formed the 
principal features of the Government programme for the relief 
of the agricultural depression in Prussia, as stated by Baron v. 
Hammerstein, on January 29,1895. 

The Council of State, while supporting all these proposals, 
added the following, which may now also be considered as part 
of the Government programme :— 

“To limit the use of transit warehouses in whieh customs 
credit 1s granted (bonded warehouses for goods in transit) to 
goods really intended for transit, and not to allow them to be 
used for the storage of goods, especially grain, which will 
eventually be sold in the interior ; 

“To grant State assistance for the establishment of co-opera- 
tive grain depots (? elevators), in order to improve the conditions 
under which the producers can dispose of their grain ; 

“To effect an alteration in the system under which the busi- 
ness of flour mills is carried on, in the sense of removing the 
advantages at present enjoyed by foreign grain in the mills, and 
ensuring that home-grown grain shall not in future be placed at 
a disadvantage in this respect ; 

“To encourage the formation of agricultural communities by 
means of the existing laws relating to the purchase of smal! 
holdings (Rentenguts-gesetze) by granting State assistance for 
this purpose, especially with a view to increasing the number of 
labourers’ allotments ; 

“To take steps for the improvement of agricultural credit by 
the conversion of existing private mortgages with a high rate of 
interest and without sinking fund into cheaper mortgages, granted 
by public institutions, which cannot be called in at will but have 
compulsory amortisation ; for this purpose to alter the limit of 
credit fixed by law for the Landschaften (co-operative land banks) 
and similar public institutions, if necessary with the assistance 
of State credit, and at the same time to make the credit given 
by these institutions more generally accessible, Bees Ou to 
small proprietors ; 

“To establish, for the extension of personal credit, a State 
bank (Landeskreditinstitut) perhaps in connexion: with the 
Seehandlung (a Prussian State bank dating from the time of 
Frederick the Great), by means of which rural co-operative and 
other associations could obtain the capital they require under 
conditions suitable to the nature of their organisation. This 
institution could also grant credit to other co-operative organisa- 
tions of small producers, especially to co-operative associations 
of artisans (Handwerker) ; 

“To form a State fund for general land improvements 
(drainage, reclaiming of waste lands, &.),and to encourage such 
improvements by the appointment of a greater number of 
technical experts, and by the execution, at Goverment expense, 
of preliminary surveys. 
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REPORTS ON FOREIGN CROPS. 


CROPS IN THE UNITED STATES. 


The latest reports of the Statistician of the Department of 
Agriculture of the United States furnish the following par- 
ticulars as to the condition of crops in that country. The 
preliminary returns of the acreage under wheat indicated an 
area under this crop equivalent to 97-1 per cent. of the acreage 
harvested in 1894, this being a decline of 1,000,000 acres, or 
33,870,000 acres as compared with 34,882,000 acres. The 
average condition of spring wheat on August Ist was 95°9. 
This represents a decline of 6°3 points since the previous 
month. But the August average is the highest for this month 
in recent years; last year at the same period it was 67° 1, and 
in 1893 only 67. 


The acreage planted to maize is returned as 107°8 per cent. 
of the area similarly planted last year, which was 76,000,000 
acres, this being an increase of nearly 6,000,000, and making 
the area planted this season 82,000,000 acres. On August 1st 
the average condition of the crop was reported to be 102°5, the 
highest August average reported for some years. 


The average condition of oats in August was 84°3. Last 
year the condition of the crop at the same date was 76°5. The 
preliminary returns indicated the acreage of oats to be 103° 2 
of last year’s area, or 27,888,000 acres as compared with 
27,023,553 acres in 1894. 


On August Ist the average condition of barley stood at 87° 2, 
a decline of 4°7 points since the previous month. The barley 
acreage was returned in June at 104 per cent. of the area under 
the crop in 1894, or 3,297,000 acres as compared with 3,170,602 
acres last year. 


The average condition of potatoes on August Ist was 87:7, a 
decline of 3°8 points from the previous month. In August 
1894 the condition of potatoes stood at 74, and in the same 
month of 1893 at 86. 


The hay acreage is reported to be 91° 5 per cent. of that of last 
year, or 44,214,000 acres as compared with 48,321,272 acres in 
1894. The condition of timothy on August 1st was 69°9, a 
decline of nearly a point from the previous month. 


On August Ist the condition of apples was reported to be 
71:2; at the same period last year this crop stood at 44 only. 
On the whole the condition of the crop would appear to be fair, 
though in some States the orchards had been severely injured 
by the spring frosts. 3 
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The prospects of the peach crup were more favourable on 
August lst, when the condition was estimated at 83°38. 

As regards cotton, the general average condition of the crop 
on August Ist was 77°9, which is the lowest average that has 
ever been reported for that month. The low average is attri- 
buted generally to excessive moisture, althouzh in South 
Carolina drought has been the principal cause of injurv. 

The returns relating to the wool sheared in the autumn of 
1894 and the spring of 1895 made the average weight per fleece 
for the country 5°6 lbs. In 1894 and 1893, the average stood 
at 5°3 lbs. The State averages are reported to vary widely, 
ranging from 2° 4 lbs. in Georgia to 8-1 lbs. in Wyoming. 


THE WHEAT CroP OF INDIA IN 1894-95. 


The Board of Agriculture have received from the Department 
of Revenue and Agriculture of the Government of India a copy 
of the final memorandum on the wheat crop for the season 
ending 31st March 1895. 

In this memorandum it is stated that the character of the 
harvest differed considerably in the various’ provinces of the 
country. In the Punjab it was again excellent, in the North- 
Western Provinces and Oudh it was unfavourable, while in the 
Central Provinces it was decidedly bad, being even worse than 
last year. In the other provinces, the harvest was moderately 
good. The chief characteristic of the season was the abnormally 
heavy and late autumn rain, which in some places prevented the 
preparation of lands and restricted the area sown, while in others 
it caused the grain already sown to rot in the ground, necessitating 
re-sowing. 

In Bombay and Sindh, the season was on the whole favourable, 
the area under wheat being 8 per cent. above normal and 6 per 
cent. above the area sown last year. The out-turn was also 
satisfactory, the increase over the figures for last year being 
proportionate to the increase in area. In Berar, owing to the 
heavy rains at the time of sowing, the season was not so 
favourable, and rust was common throughout the province. The 
normal area was put under wheat, but the out-turn fell off by 
8 per cent. as compared with the average of previous years, and 
by 17 per cent. as compared with the figures of last year. In 
Bengal, although in consequence of the late monsoon rains the 
area sown was 4 per cent. less than last year, the out-turn was 
slightly better, owing to the more favourable character of the 
later part of the season. In the Central Provinces, the area 
under wheat was 19 per cent. below normal, and as the crop 
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suffered severely from tne heavy rain at the time of sowing, 
while the excessive moisture favoured the spread of fungoid 
diseases in many districts, and especially in Damoh and Jubbul- 
pore, the out-turn for the year scarcely amounted to a half of 
what it should have been, the total yield being 11 per cent. 
below that of last year, and 37 per cent. short of the average of 
the last three years. In the Jubbulpore district, the out-turn 
was merely nominal and so light as barely to stand winnowing. 
In the North-Western Provinces and Oudh, the main feature of 
the season was the continuance of excessively heavy rain 
throughout the province, especially in the central and eastern 
districts. ‘The acreage sown was slightly below normal, but the 
out-turn shows a decrease of 22 per cent. as compared with the 
preceding year, and of 30 per cent. as compared with the average 
of the last seven years. In the Punjab, the harvest was 
excellent, being nearly as favourable as that of last year, which 
is said to have been the best known for twenty years. The area 
sown was 19 per cent., and the out-turn 26 per cent., above the 
average of the last nine years, and the crop has been estimated 
as at least “a full 16-auna” one. The province has been 
fortunate in having enjoyed three exceptionally good spring 
harvests in succession. Stocks have been fully replenished and 
are probably very large, especially as the autumn harvest have 
also been good. 


The exports of wheat from India during the 12 months ending 
3lst March 1895 amounted to 345,000 tons as compared with 
608,000 tons in the preceding 12 months, the proportion of 
exports to out-turn being 5-4 per cent. against 14 per cent. and 
8°8 per cent. in the previous two years. There was an increase 
in the amount of wheat exported from both the North-Western 
Provinces and the Punjab, but in other provinces there was a 
falling off. In the Central Provinces especially, the export trade 
is ab a very low ebb, the quantity exported from the province 
during the nine months ending with April 1895, having repre- 
sented only one-fourth of the traffic in the corresponding 
period of 1592-93 and one-third of the traffic of last year. 
The collapse of the wheat trade of these.provinces in 1893 led 
to an extraordinary fall in prices, but in consequence of the 
poor harvests, prices of all food grains have risen since January 
1894. The rise was most marked in Chattisgarh, where at 
the close of the year wheat was selling at 25 per cent. to 33 per 
cent. more than at the end of the preceding year. In the 
North-Western Provinces and Berar, the price of wheat ruled 
higher than last year, and this was also the case in the Punjab, 
owing chiefly to the greater briskness in the export trade to 
Kurope and other provinces, from some of which there was at 
one time a strong demand. In Bombay, with the exception of a 
few places, and in Bengal, prices were either normal or lower 
than in the preceding year. 
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The following table shows the. final forecast of the wheat 
crop of the season 1894-95 in the several provinces :— 


x 


Acreage. . Yield. 
000 omitted. 000 omitted. 
Province. Of Esti- 
Of Crop Eee ae mated | Yield of 
of NV noah Average. | Yield of | previous | Average. 
1894-95. Cre Crop of Year. 
io 1894-95. 
Acres. Acres. Acres. Tons. Tons. Tons. 
Punjab - - - - | 8,052 8,265 6,758 | 2,395 2,560 1,900 
Nout Wester n Provinces and | 4,614 4,827 4,864: 1,141 1,473 1,635 
Oudh 
Central Provinces - - | 3,309 3,986 4,077 512 ’ 675 820 
Bombay - 2 - -| 2,601 2,525 2,513 729 762 674 
Sind § : z 665 531 512 205 | 161 169 
Berar = - - ° 889 928 890 80 97 87 
Bengal = : . - | . 1,401 1,461 1,719 486 459 713 
| 

Rajputana - - -| 1,529 1,646 1,782 368 389 407 
Central India - : - | . 1,429 1,412 1,396 284 178 . 285 
Hyderabad - - -| 1,520 1,166 1,342 74 109 105 
Kashmir - 2 : - 23 31 31 4) 8 8° 

Total - ° ° | 26,032 26,778 25,884 6,278 6,771 6,803 


The statistics shown for Central India are for eight agencies 
only. The figures for Kashmir are approximate. The wheat 
area in Madras, Mysore and Assam is unimportant and the 
statistics for these provinces have therefore been excluded. 


CROPS IN RUSSIA. 


Mr. J. Michell, Her Majesty’s Consul-General at St. Peters- 
burg, writing on July 23rd, stated that according to accounts 
received by the Russian Department of Agriculture, the con- 
dition of winter-sown cereals at the end of June last was 
satisfactory in 352 provincial districts, and in parts good; while 
in 254 districts it was either unsatisfactory or promised only 
middling results. 

Spring- -sown crops were satisfactory and good in 442 districts, 
and not promising or of medium growth in 164 districts. _ 

A very good yield of hay was expected in the region stretching 
between the Volga and the Dnieper, but rain had somewhat 
interfered with hay-making. 

In the Grand Duchy of Finland the condition of the rye, 
oats, and other grain crops was reported to be. very promising. 
Hay, however, owing to a prevalence of rain, would not. yield as 
satisfactorily as was at first anticipated. 
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Mr. H. Grant, Her Majesty’s Consul-General at Warsaw, 
writing on August Ist as to the harvest prospects in the king- 
dom of Poland, stated that it seemed certain that the polis 
harvest this year would be a very poor one. 

The winter corn had suffered considerably by the excessive falls 
of snow, and matters were made worse by the lateness of the 
spring thaws, which did not begin until the end of March. The 
almost uninterrupted drought which had prevailed ever since 
had further contributed tc the deterioration of the standing 
crops, and the spring crops had also suffered very much from 
the drought. 

In the western governments the harvest began as early as 
the end of June, but no particulars were known as ito the 
results. 

Beetroots and potatoes had suffered greatly from the prolonged 
drought, and poor yields were anticipated. 


Crops IN AUSTRIA. 


Quoting from the official reports of the Austrian Ministry of 
Agriculture for the middle of July, the Wiener Landwirtschaft- 
liche Zeitung states that the weather had continued fairly 
favourable to the growth of the crops. Excess of rain, which 
had prevailed in certain districts, had, however, nowhere done 
_ much damage; the only districts to sutfer being those subjected 
to drought, which particularly affected the north-west. 

The season had been particularly favourable to rye. Very 
little complaint was heard as to lodging, rust, or ergot; on the 
contrary, reports spoke generally of tall strong straw, and long 
well-filled ears with heavy grain. A satisfactory harvest was 
therefore to be expected. 

The wheat harvest promised to be better than the rye, 
and appearances were more favourable than immediately after 
the winter. The crop was generally heavy, but had in many 
cases been much laid (especially in Galicia). There were com- 
plaints of smut in some localities; various insect pests had also 
appeared in the north. 

Wint-r barley in the southern districts was for the most 
pa:t harvested in fair condition. Spring barley and oats varied 
very much in condition. In districts which had suffered from 
drought the straw was shert anl weeds were abundant, par- 
ticularly charlock. In north-west Bohemia, the barley in places 
had not germinated. On the whole, except in Carniola, the 
outlook for the two cereals referred to was satisfactory, the 
barley being better than the oats. There was a certain amount 
of smut, and field-mice had done some damage in north-west 
Bohemia, where there had been much drought. 

Maize was promising except in the neighbourhood of Trieste, 
where it was bad. 

C 88180. } C 
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Peas and beans nearly everywhere presented a very satistac- 
tory appearance, although they had suffered somewhat from 
drought, and here and there from insects. 

Of millet, except in East Galicia, there were good reports. 
Buckwheat, the principal crop in Galicia, was likewise good. 

Rape was, generally speaking, very good. In Galicia bad 
weather during the harvest had an injurious effect on both 
quality and yield of rape seed. 

A good yield of flax was expected, and the plant was reported 
to be very high. 

The general condition of potatoes was also excellent, although 
here and there they were patchy or unsatisfactory in conse- 
quence of rotting of the seed potatoes in wet soil, and of the 
quantity of weeds, cockchafer grubs, &c. Except in the northern 
districts, very little damage had been done by potato-disease. 

Sugar-beet, the area under which had been reduced in the 
north-west, had come on well, except where it had been affected 
by drought ; it was generally satisfactory, particularly in 
Moravia. 

Hay-making was partly over and partly in full swing, 
especially in the north-east, where, owing to the occurrence of 
rain, middling harvests had been secured instead of the very 
inferior crops anticipated. Still, the quantity was then far 
below the average, and it had been much damaged by the rain. 
Elsewhere good harvests predominated, and the hay was usually 
in good condition. The aftermath promised well in Alpine 
countries. : 

Vines were progressing 1n nearly all cases very satisfactorily, 
though here and there some damage had been caused by fungoid 
and other pests. Fruit generally promised well. 


CROPS IN HUNGARY. 


According to the Wiener Landwirtschaftliche Zeitung, which 
quotes from the Report of Hungarian Ministry of Agriculture, 
the weather until 15th July was very variable, and the crops in 
Hungary had been considerably damaged by wind, rain, and 
hail. Rust and mildew were very common in some districts, 
and the Hessian fly was also troublesome. As a consequence, 
the cereal crops were very uneven, and it was expected that the 
harvest would certainly not be above the average. Wheat was 
the best in condition, but in many places, particularly beyond 
the Danube, the heat had already damaged the crops to the 
extent of 20 per cent. Wheat occupied some 7,410,000 acres, 
and the harvest was expected to be over 173 bushels per acre. 
In some localities threshiny had begun. 

The area under rye had decreased, mainly on account of the 
winter being unfavourable, and it amounted to about 2,500,000 
acres. The harvest was in full progress, in many places it was 
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over. The quality was unexceptional. The yield was expected 
to be about 15 bushels per acre. Winter barley was being cut 
in the higher lands, but the harvest was over elsewhere. The 
yield varied, owing to the damage caused by rust in many 
places. Spring barley was short in straw. Rust and mildew 
had done much damage ; otherwise the condition was good, and 
possessed brewing qualities. A return of about 194 bushels 
per acre was expected from rather more than 2,470,000 acres. 

Oats had suffered less from the weather, and it was expected 
that the 24 million acres under this cereal would probably yield 
234 bushels per acre. Rape had proved a middling crop, but 
was better in many cases than had been hoped for. Market 
garden produce and cabbages appeared very good. The weather 
was also favourable for maize and especially for all roots and 
grasses. Potatoes were a good average crop of fair quality. 
Beetroot was up to the average; and hemp, flax, and tobacco 
were satisfactory. 

e 


Crops IN BELGIUM. 


The reports published at the beginning of August indicated 
that wheat would be a satisfactory crop, the harvest was in full 
swing in most districts. Rye and oats were reported to be less 
promising; the bulk of the rye.crop had been carried in poor 
condition, and oats were backward and had suffered from the 
heavy rains. 

Disease had made its appearance among potatoes in several 
localities. 


CROPS IN DENMARK. 


Reports published in the Ugeskrift for Landmend of August 
2nd, indicated that in many districts where the cereal crops were 
in an advanced condition, it was feared that the quality of the 
grain had been seriously injured by the heavy rains. 

The rye harvest was expected to begin early in August, and 
the wheat harvest about eight or ten days later. 

Swedes, mangolds, and sugar beet, were in a flourishing con- 
dition at the date of the report, and, with favourable weather 
during August and September, these roots promised to furnish 
heavy crops of good quality. Turnips had profited by the heavy 
rainfall, and as a rule looked well. Early potatoes had yielded 
satisfactorily. | 

Clover and grass were in excellent condition. The liay harvest 
had been retarded by the unsettled weather and much of the 
hay had been injured by the heavy rains. 
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CROPS IN FRANCE. 


The French Ministry of Agriculture issued, at the end of July 
last, a report respecting the condition of the crops on the 15th of 
that month. 

This periodical report is tabulated from the observations made 
aud supplied by the departmental professors of agriculture, and 
the following numerical scale is adopted to indicate briefly the 
state of the crops:—100 implies “very good”; 80, “ good” ; 
60, “rather good”; 50, “passable”; 30, “ indifferent”; 20, 
“bad.” 

The following table gives the relative index numbers as 
regards winter and spring wheat in the various “regions” or 
groups of departments into which France is divided for agricul- 
tural purposes :— 


Condition on 15th 
July of 


Region. 


Winter Spring 
Wheat. Wheat. 


1. North-west - - - = - - 77 80 
2. North = - = - - - 79 84 
3. North-east - - - - - - 87 88 
4. West ~ ize - - = 88 85 
5. Central - ~ - - - - 84 38 
6. East - - - - - - 83 88 
7. South-west - - - - - - 76 57 
8. South S - - - - - 74 84 
9. South-east - - - - - - 73 74 
10. Corsica = - - - - = 50 — 


The acreage under spring wheat in France was very small com- 
pared with that under winter wheat. There are 36 departments 
where no spring wheat was grown at all. 

The state of the rye, oats, and barley crops was considered 
favourable, although their appearance in the early summer 
promised a better result. 

The hay and forage crops were reported to be abundant, almost 
without exception, throughout the country. 

The appearance of the potato c:op was reported to be “ very 
good” in 19 departments, “good” in 54, “rather good” in 11, 
‘passable ” in 1, and “indifferent” in the remaining department. 


CROPS IN GERMANY. 


From the official reports of the German Imperial Statistical 
Office, summarised in the Deutsche Landwirtschafts Zeitung of 
27th July, it appears that the injurious influence of the drought 
has been less felt by winter comm than by plants used for fodder. 
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The prospects for rye had somewhat improved during the month, 
while wheat had rather fallen off. 

In many cases, particularly in the eastern districts, the rye 
was badly developed. Harvest had begun: the number of 
‘sheaves was generally smaller than in 1894, as the rye was 
thinner, owing to its not having wintered very well; neverthe- 
less it was hoped that the grain would thresh out better this 
year. Here and there complaints were made as to rust. 

The want of sufficient rainfall had seriously hindered the 
spring cereals. Fields and districts where sowing had been 
late and the soil was light had particularly suffered, the copious 
rains having brought relief only in exceptional cases. 

In North and Central Germany barley had stood the drought 
better than any other crop, owing doubtless to its deeper 
cultivation. Oats, on the contrary, had everywhere dete- 
riorated, and would by no means give the high yield of 1894; 
weeds formed a common subject of complaint. 

Potatoes had developed satisfactorily, and a good harvest was 
confidently calculated on in South Germany. In tie north and 
centre, in spite of the dry weather, there was abundance of 
leaf; but rain was then urgently needed to swell the tubers. 

Clover and lucerne almost everywhere gave an unusually 
high yield at the first cut, whereas the second cut, with few 
exceptions, was much below expectations. 

Only in South Germany and in some parts of the north-west 
was the root crop satisfactory. 

Haymaking was over, and the hay had almost everywhere 
been got in under good conditions. The yield of meadow hay, 
as regards both quantity and quality, had not been exceeded for 
very many years, but the outlook for the aftermath was very 

oor. 
i The condition of all the crops in the middle of July was 
statistically estimated by the Imperial Statistical Office as 
follows (where 1 represents the expectation of a very good 
harvest, 2 good, 3 average, 4 poor, 5 very bad) :— 

Winter wheat, 2:5; spring wheat, 2°7; spelt, 2:5; winter 
rye, 3; spring rye, 2°6; barley, 2°6; oats, 2°8; potatoes, 2-4; 
clover and lucerne, 2°5 ; meadow hay, 2° 3. 

The condition of the crops was very much better in the south- 
west than in the north-east, the worst outlook being in Prussia, 
proper. Nearly all crops were expected to give good yields in 
Alsace-Lorraine. 


Crops IN ITALY. 


The Gazzetta Ufficiale of July 29th, 1894, contained the usual 
report of the Ministry of Agriculture at Rome on the condition 
of the crops in Italy. As regards wheat, the harvest was 
reported to be generally good and abundant. Maize promised 
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well, especially in Venetia and KHmilia, and in the western 
districts, where potatoes also were expected to turn out an 
abundant crop. 

Hay was everywhere abundant, and of excellent quality. 
Vines had suffered generally from Peronospora, considerable 
damage having been done by this fungus in vineyards in 
Latium, Campania, Apulia, and Calabria. The reports as to the 
condition of olives were generally satisfactory. 


CROPS IN MANITOBA, 


The August bulletin published by the Department of Agricul- 
ture and Immivration, Manitoba, gave the area under wheat in 
1895 as 1,140,276 acres, as against 1,010,186 acres in 1894. 
The greater part of this increase occurred in the South-Western 
District, while the North Central District showed a slight 
decline from the figures of last year. The acreage under cereals 
in the different districts is shown below :— 


Wheat. | 


District. Oats. Barley. 

North-Western - - - 82,445 58,183 | 14,348 
South-Western = - 465,680 181,080 33,700 
North Central - - - 200,743 | | 62,827 29,500 
South Central = - 304,864 127,568 54,978 
Kastern - - - - 86,544 53,000 21,313 
Total, 1895 - | 1,140,276 | 482,658 | 158,839 

Total, 1894 - - 1,010,186 413,686 119,528 


The area under all cereals showed an increase; the only crop 
exhibiting a decline in the Province being roots, which had 
decreased from 7,880 acres in 1894 to 6,685 acres in 1895. Flax 
showed a remarkable development, the area under this plant being 
neatly trebled, there being 82,668 acres under flax, instead of 
30,500 acres as last year. 16,716 acres were planted with 
potatoes, as against 13,300 acres in 1894. 

Very heavy yields of cereals were expected. The total wheat 
harvest was estimated at 29,159,815 bushels, representing an 
average of 25:5 bushels per acre for the whole province, while 
oats and barley were expected to produce 21,887,416 and 
5,507,310 bushels (45°3 and 35°8 bushels per acre) respectively. 
The estimated total yield of flax was 1,240,020 bushels. Pota- 
toes and roots promised well, Reports from different districts 
placed the yield of hay at from 1:1 to 1:5 tons per acre from 
prairie hay, and 1:3 to 2 tons in the case of cultivated grasses. 
Continued rains had flooded the meadows so that it had been 
impossible to cut them, though dry weather might still enable 
farmers to secure their hay from this seurce after harvest. 
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There were nineteen creameries, of which twelve had com- 
menced pbeeauu this year, and 42 cheese factories in the 
province. 


= 


CROPS IN THE NETHERLANDS. 


According to the Landbouw Weekblad of July 20th, the 
barley crop was in splendid condition in the Netherlands. 
Wheat, beans, and peas were reported to be rather backward. 
Potatoes promised well, but disease had made its appearance in 
potato fields in the northern districts. 


Later reports indicated that some damage had been done to 
the crops by the heavy rains at the beginning of August. 


CROPS IN ROUMANIA. 


According to the Cumerul Financiar, the latest reports 
transmitted to the Roumanian Ministry of Domains show 
that the cereal harvest promised to be abundant throughout the 
country. The fears which were beginning to be expressed on 
all sides as to the failure of the maize crop owing to the dry- 
ness of the weather had been completely dispersed. After the 
copious rains which fell in all parts of the country at the begin- 
ning of August, there was every prospect of a good harv rest of 
this cereal. The wheat harvest was reported to have turned out 
well, and the quality of the grain was said to be excellent. 
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INJURIOUS INSECTS AND FUNGI. 


THE Damson Mite (Bryobia prune 2). 


Fig. 1. Mite, magnified 50 times. ( 
» 2. Part of leaf with eggs, magnified. 


Damson trees have suffered severely in many places from the 
action of this mite, which is apparently a new species of Bryobia. 
It is distinct from Bryobia pretiosa, which infests and much injures 
gooseberry trees, and in the absence of any evidence as to its 
nomenclature, it may be described as Bryobia prum. Soon 
after the leaves were formed on the danison trees little reddish 
specks were seen on their under sides. In course of time the 
leaves became dull yellow, and the whole tree presented an 
unhealthy appearance which was noticeable at a considerable 
distance. The leaves fell in some instances, in others they seemed 
as if stricken by drought or frost. Mites of all sizes in mature 
and immature stages, and of many shades of colour, swarmed 
on the lower parts of the leaves, which were also dotted with 
eggs, especially aiong the sides of the midribs. Trees that have 
been badly infested by these mites seemed to be generally in a 
very unhealthy condition, and some have died. 


Life History. 


This species of Bryobia found upon damson trees appears to 
be undescribed. It differs in colour and shape from Bryobia 
pretiosa, which attacks gooseberry and currant trees. Professor 
Riley alludes to a species of Bryobia that infests plum trees in 
the Pacific Coast regions, but was not able to find any characters 
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to separate the mites obtained in Oregon, California, and 
Montana, from those obtained from Central and Eastern States. 
Another species, Bryobia pratensis, is tound upon peach, apple, 
and other trees in the United States. 

- This Damson mite, Bryobia, belongs to the family of Tetrany- 
chide, and is found on the damson leaves as soon as they are 
formed. Generation succeeds generation with rapidity. Larvee 
of all sizes are seen upon the leaves and quantities of eggs, 
generally fastened near to the midribs. At first, the globular ege 
is whitish, but it gradually becomes crimson, and is dark red 
before the larva is hatched. The larve are red while they are 
young, but become more of a brown, and in some cases a greenish- 
brown colour, as they get older. In the first stage, the larva 
has three pairs of legs. After the first moult there are four pairs 
of legs of which the anterior pair are extremely long. The legs 
have six joints, and at the ends of the tarsi there are four hairs 
with knobs, and two hairs at the base without knobs. There 
are peculiar scales arranged along the body of the mite, in 
four pairs. From each of these a long spine, or bristle, extends. 
There are also scales with hairs at intervals round the body. 
The two eyes are placed far back upon the thorax, in the centre 
of dark red spots. There is no web in connection with this 
species. The larve take refuge under the ribs of the leaves. 
During the winter, the larve may be found under the bark of 
the damson trees and in the little tufts of mosses and lichens 
upon the bark. Eggs can also be seen in the interstices of the 
bark. 


Modes of Prevention and Remedies. 


When trees are infested, it is desirable to throw very finely 
powdered lime over them in damp weather, in the late autumn, 
or early spring, to kill the mosses and lichens which harbour 
the mites and their eggs. Syringing the trees with a solution 
of sulphate of iron at the rate of one pound of sulphate of iron 
to one gallon of water also kills the mosses and lichens as well 
as the mites where it reaches them. : 

Infested trees should be syringed directly the blossom is well 
set, with soft soap and quassia, put on with a fine jet, so that ~ 
every part of the leaves is sprayed. This wili render the 
leaves distasteful to the mites. Paris Green solution will make 
the foliage poisonous to the mites, but it must not be used 
stronger than at the rate of one pound to 275 gallons of water. 

Soft soap and petroleum, or kerosene oil, mixed well together, . 
is valuable. But it must be thoroughly incorporated. Kerosene 
“emulsion” is made in America according to the following 
formula :— 

Kerosene oil, six pints ; water, four pints; soft soap three and 
a quarter pounds. This is well mixed and diluted twenty-five 
times with water and put on in a fine spray. 
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THE Pea BEETLE (Bruchus isi). 


land la. Beetle; natural size and magnified. 2. Larva, magnified. 3. Pea. 


The Pea beetle has been long known in this country. Kirby 
and Spence, writing in 1815, speak of it as injuring peas in 
England, and at the same time they say: “It is most alarm- 
ingly destructive in North America, its ravages having been 
at one time so universal as to put an end in some places to 
the cultivation of peas.” Curtis says: “The Bruchus which 
abounds in fields and gardens in this country, if not originally 
a native species, is at any rate perfectly naturalised, and the 
importation of foreign peas and beans for seed is annually 
increasing the numbers.” 

The pea beetle, or ‘‘ bug,” is very common and destructive in the 
United States, and, according to Professor Riley, “it is supposed 
to be an indigenous North American insect, and to have been 
first noticed many years ago around Philadelphia, from whence 
it spread over most of the States where the pea is cultivated. 
This supposition is probably the correct one, and it is certain 
that, as the cultivated pea was introduced into this country from 
abroad, our pea beetle must have fed on some other indigenous 
plant of the pulse family. It is at present found in the more 
southern parts of Europe, and it is one of the few injurious 
insects which have found their way thither from this country.” 
In Canada, the pea beetle is even more prevalent and destruc- 
tive than in the United States. It did such harm in 1880 in 
Middlesex county, Canada, that pea-growers were advised to dis- 
continue growing peas for a season or two. The seed peas 
grown in Canada have so high a reputation among seedsmen 
in America and Europe that large quantities are sent to be 
oerown there. There is no doubt that the beetles are carried 
into Canada in the peas to be grown for seed, and are exported 
also with the seed peas from thence to various countries. 

Considerable quantities of seed peas are grown in the United 
States, Canada, and New Zealand, for English seedsmen, as in 
those countries the climate and weather conditions during the 
ripening period and the harvest are more favourable for the 
production and maturing of seed. ‘These advantages, however, 
are often counterbalanced by the large per-centage of the peas 
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infested with the larvee of the pea beetle, Bruchus pis, which 
materially injure and, in some cases, altogether destroy their 
powers of germination. Some British seedsmen will not buy 
peas for seed from certain countries, and many object to have 
peas from these countries in their warehouses, because they are 
liable to be infested by the pea beetle, which is most difficult to 
get rid of when it has been introduced. 

This insect has been confounded with another beetle known 
as Sitones lineatus, whose habits and history are quite different. 
This latter insect lives in the earth, and does not enter the peas 
either in larval or in beetle form. In larval form, it attacks the 
roots of peas and other plants; in its beetle form, it attacks 
their foliage, and sometimes, as in the spring of this year, 1895, 
causes serious injury to the pea-crop. 


Infe History. 

The pea beetle, Bruchus pisi, is about the sixth of an inch 
long. It is black in colour, and thickly covered with brownish- 
grey hairs. Its antenne are red and have eleven joints. The 
head is long and drooping, and terminates in a short snout, at 
the end of which is the mouth, furnished with strong jaws. 
There is a white spot on the lower part of the thorax, and two 
large distinct black spots upon the end of the abdomen, which 
is not nearly covered by the wing cases. The legs are reddish 
in colour, and the hind legs are very stout and long. The 
beetle can fly for a long time and for long distances. It 
may be seen flying about pea plants when they are in 
blossom. When the pods have been formed, the female beetle 
places long, spindle-formed, yellow eggs upon their surface, 
fastening them with a sticky substance. <A yellow larva with a 
black head comes from the egg in a few days, and _ bores 
through the skin into the nearest pea, and feeds upon its 
contents, remaining in the pea, it may be, throughout the 
autumn and winter following. It then changes to a pupa, from 
which the beetle is soon produced. There is hardly any trace 
of the presence of the larve in peas infested in this way, so 
that, until pupation takes place, it is most difficult to discover 
whether they are infested. Before this, the larva “ cuts a circular 
hole quite to the thin outer membrane of the pea, thus providing 
for the future exit of the beetle, which has only to eat through 
the thin membrane left by the larva. It has been proved that 
the beetle would die if the larva had not prepared this passage 
way, and it has been asserted that it will perish if the hole is 
pasted over with a piece of paper thinner than the hull itself.’”* 

Some of the beetles emerge from the peas in the autumn, but, 
as a rule, they do not make their appearance until the spring. 
In fine warm days, in the early spring, they may be seen 
in sunny windows and on the walls of warehouses and granaries 
which contain infested peas. As the weather becomes warm 


— a 


* Insect Life, edited by Professor Riley, Vol. TV., p. 298. 
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the beetles use their wings freely, and find their way into 
fields and gardens. Some beetles are sown in the seed peas, 
and either die or make their way to the light, and in due 
time pair and deposit eggs upon the young pea pods. No 
writer upon this insect has suggested that the beetle feeds upon 
the pea plants, although cireful observations have been made by 
many economic entomologists respecting its habits. Directly 
there is sufficient warmth, the beetle takes to its wings, and 
may or may not feed upon other plants, or it may not feed at 
all, existing—as a French entomologist suggests in the case of the 
Apple Blossom Weevil, Anthonomus pomorwm—aupon a reserve 
of fat (corps graisseux) stored up in its body. The construction 
of its head, snout, and jaws is not at all fitted for feeding 
upon pea plants in the same way as the Pea Weevil (Sitones 
laneatus). 

It was supposed by early writers upon the Bruchus pisi that 
the larva did not touch either the germ, or gemmule, or the radicle, 
and that therefore the germination of the pea would not be 
materially interfered with. Even supposing that the gemmule 
and radicle were left unteuched, the cotyledons, or seed leaves, 
which are essential to the proper development of the plant, are 
invariably destroyed, and the stores of starch laid up for its use 
in the ovules are consumed. In many cases, germination does 
not take place at all, and in all cases of infested seed, the ger- 
mination must be more or less enfeebled. Professor Popenhoe 
has made experiments in this direction recently at the Kansas 
State Experiment Station. He sowed 500 “buggy ” peas of 10 
different varieties, of which only one-fourth germinated, and 
the partial destruction of the cotyledons seriously affected the 
growth of this proportion. In another experiment, the Professor 
sowed 23 different varieties of peas, 100 peas of each variety, 
with the result that the peas of 10 varieties did not germinate 
at all, and of the 13 others, only 58 peas germinated, of which 
only 49 grew to average size and strength. Popenhoe found 
that of 275 “ buggy ” peas there were only 69 in which the germ 
was not entirely or partially destroyed. 


Mr. Fletcher, the Canadian entomologist, carefully tested two 
measured pints of a sample of peas grown in Canada in 1891, 
with the following results :—No. 1 pint gave 717 uninjured seed 
peas; 413 injured, none of which grew; and 64 injured peas 
which grew. No. 2 pint gave 613 uninjured; 479 injured, of 
which none grew; and 49 injured which germinated. 


Infestation of peas by this beetle has most serious conse- 
quences. The crop may be so bad that it must be ploughed 
up, or so evfeebled that it would pay better to plough it up. 
The greatest care should, therefore, be taken to avoid sowing 
“buggy ” peas. Not only is the crop more or less a failure, 
but the beetles in the peas are distributed in the neighbourhood 
of the field or garden, and will certainly infest the peas growing 
near. 
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Remedies and Methods of Prevention. 


There are obviously no remedies. After “buggy ” peas have 
been sown there is nothing to be done but to await the result. 
Manuring and cultivation will be cf benefit to plants whose 
constitution has been radically weakened. In bad cases it 
would be better to plough the land deeply at once in order that 
the beetles may be buried. 

There would be some difficulty for seed-pea buyers to 
ascertain the exact per-centage of “buggy” peas in a sample 
until the winter had passed. At least this would depend upon 
the climate of the country from which the peas came. Careful 
_ examination should be made of all seed peas, and if tiny black 
specks are seen in them the whole bulk should he distrusted, 
and not issued for seed purposes. Cultivators should also care- 
fully examine samples of peas offered for seed, and ascertain the 
number of peas having black specks on them in a given 
quantity, as well as of those having large holes in which 
beetles are still ensconced, or from which they have escaped 
(Fig. 3). In either of these cases, the germination of peas thus 
spotted, or having holes in them, should be considered as being 
seriously injured, and such peas regarded as unfit for seed. 

Professor Riley suggests that suspected peas should be put 
into water, when the “buggy” ones will float. These should 
be removed and destroyed, sound ones only beiag planted. 

Where there is a small proportion of seed peas in which there 
are beetles and larvze evidently turning to beetles, the peas may 
be kept for two years in a close bin or receptacle, at which time 
the beetles will be all dead, and there will be no risk of spread- 
ing infestation by sowing the seed. 

Steeping the infested seed peas in the various compounds 
used for seed wheat kills the beetles within them if the 
operation is performed carefully and thoroughly. Ordinary 
brine which is very frequently used for seed wheat would be 
even better for infested peas than sulphate of copper solutions 
and composite steeps sold for wheat. 

Bisulphide of carbon is used in Canada and America with 
beneficial results when the beetles are in the peas, though it is 
not effective against the larve while sealed up within them. 
Mr. Fletcher reports that nearly every large pea-grower treats 
peas with bisulphide of carbon. If the apparatus used in 
applying this treatment is properly made it works well. He 
quotes a correspondent who says: “It must be perfectly tight 
to be of any use. Some use tin, others cement and paint and 
paper lining with a double floor, with tarred paper between. 
The pan in which we put the carbon is about 3 feet across and 
only about 4 inches deep. The chemical is thus exposed to — 
more air than it would have in a deep dish, from which it would 
no' evaporate quickly enough to do good service. I put my pan 
up close to the ceiling above the peas because, the vapour being 
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so much heavier than air, it works down through the peas.” It 
is estimated by Professor Riley that one pound of bisulphide of 
carbon is sufficient for 1,000 cubic feet of space. 

Dipping infested peas in boiling water immediately after they 
are harvested and threshed has been recommended as certain to 
kill the larvee within the peas, but it is feared that this would 
at the same time destroy germination. 

Beans are infested by a similar beetle, Bruchus faba, Riley. 
This insect is smaller than the Bruchus pisi, and several beetles 
are often found in one bean. The female beetles deposit eggs 
first of all on the pods of the beans in the same way as the pea 
beetle, but thev also breed in the beans when stored. Professor 
Riiey first made this interesting discovery in 1882. Beans, 
especially “broad beans,” are largely imported from abroad, and 
quantities of beetles are brought in with them, although Bruchus 
fabe has been known in this country as long as the pea beetle. 
Purchasers of beans should carefully examine seed beans before 
sowing them. Infestation is somewhat difficult to discern before 
the larvee changes. Methods of prevention to be adopted in this 
case are the same as in the case of Bruchus pisi, except that 
infested beans must be treated with bisulphide of carbon, or 
disposed of as quickly as possible, as infestation rapidly increases 
in stored beans. 


THE BREAD BEETLE (Anobiwm paniceum, L.; Sitodrepa 
panicea, Thoms). 


1. Beetle magnified ; line showing actual length. 
2. Larva—natural size and magnified. 


This is a cosmopolitan insect, being conveyed from country to 
country in the numerous articles upon which it feeds. It is 
called the bread beetie because it is found sometimes in bread, 
biscuits, and other farinaceous compounds. It does not, how- 
ever, by any means confine its attentions to these, as it is found 
in drugs, in the backs of books, collections of herbs, skins, the 
feet of stuffed birds, and many other substances. 
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It is stated in Jnsect Life, 1892-3, that specimens of old- 
fashioned gun wads sent from Pachuta, Missouri, had been 
riddled by Anobiwm paniceum. About a dozen wads were 
received, each one perforated from top to bottom by many holes, 
while between the upper and lower surface the substance of the 
wad was reduced to powder. It is also said that larvee of this 
beetle were sent from Hertford, Connecticut, which had been 
found living in commercial chocolate. They were first noticed 
by a druggist, who upon applying to the wholesale dealer was 
told that the little white bits were not really alive, but were only 
small lumps of chocolate. Professor Riley has found this beetle 
in Stramonium, Atropa belladonna, Hyoscyamus niger, and 
other dried compressed medicinal plants, as they occur in drug 
stores. Westwood speaks of it as having been found in ginger, 
cayenne-pepper, rhubarb, and wafers. 

It has been proved recently that the dnobium panicewm is 
particularly fond of ocilcake. Samples of linseed cake had been 
sent to the Board of Agriculture, and after some time, small 
brown beeties were noticed in various parts of the room in 
which the cake was kept. They were pronounced to belong to 
the species Anobiwm paniceum, and upon a search being made 
the oilcake was found to be swarming with these insects in 
every stage of life. The surface of the cake looked exactly 
like a honeycomb, though the holes were much smaller, and the 
substance was being rapidly devoured by the larve and beetles. 


Infe History. 


The beetle is from 14 to 2 lines (about a sixth of an inch) long. 
The maies are smaller than the females. The colour varies from 
dark red to chocolate, becoming darker as the beetle gets older. 
The head is very deeply set in the thorax, which has unusually 
deep flaps, or sides. The eleven-jointed antennze have three long 
joints at the extremities, and, like the legs, are of honey colour. 
Upon the wing cases there are finely punctured striz as well as 
a fine down which is also found upon the thorax. The insect 
has well-developed wings which it uses very freely. The female 
has a long retractile ovipositor with three joints. 

The eggs, which are white and nearly round and opaque, are 
laid in the retreats of the beetles—herbs, bread, chocolate, oil- 
cake—and larvee come from them in about 10 days. The larva 
has three pairs of legs armed with a brown, sharp, single claw. 
Its head is ight brown. It has a few bristles on the upper 
side of its body, and a fine downy substance on the under side. 
When extended, it is rather more than the sixth of an inch 
long, but it generally lies in a circle with its head packed close 
to its tail, The pupal state is assumed in about three weeks. 
The pupa is milky white, and of the same length as the larva. 

In the oilcake infested with this insect there were series of 
cells with smooth linings in which pupation took place, and 
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young beetles and pupz in various stages were found in these 
cells, which were arranged with some regularity, resembling in 
some degree the cells of bees. 


Methods of Prevention and Remedies. 


Exposure to heat is a means of freeing infested substances 
from these beetles. Heat wili cause them to come out from 
their retreats, when they can be destroyed. The infested oilcake 
was put in the sun, and ina few minutes the beetles swarmed 
out of it. Infested drugs, herbaria, books, leather, and similar 
substances might be subjected to considerable heat, which would 
not injure them and would rout the beetles. 

In the case of oileakes and biscuits where infestation is 
noticed, careful examination must be made, and all that are 
infested should be subjected to heat, or destroyed, as the beetles 
can run quickly and fly well, and they soon multiply in a store 
or granary. 


THE Pine BEETLE (Curculio abietis, L.; Hylobius abietis 
Schon.), 


1. Beetle, natural size. 
9. Larva, magnified. Line showing natural length. 


In June last, some specimens of an insect, which had caused 
serious injuries in larch and Scotch fir plantations in Scotland, 
were sent to the Board of Agriculture for identification. They 
were found to be pine beetles, known as Curculio (Hylobius) 
abietis, which are great scourges in plantations and forests of 
firs, especially of larch and Scotch firs. In this case, the beetles 
had go injured .the larch and Scotch firs upon a “break” of 
fourteen acres that the greater part of the trees died during this 
summer. 

This “ break ” was planted in November 1894, two-thirds of it 
with two-year-old larch, and one-third with two-year-old Seotch 
fir, with a double row of two-year-old spruce around the margin 
of the “break.” The attack was noticed first upon the 15th of 
May. It had doubtless begun much earlier, fur although ne 
great harm bad been done when they were discovered, beetles 
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could be found all over the “break.” In a few weeks, the 
greater part of the trees had succumbed entirely to the on- 
slaughts of the beetles, except the spruces, which were not 
touched until the others were destroyed. Numbers of the trees, 
which were only from 9 inches to 15 inches high, were barked 
all round 

This plantation was surrounded with firs blown down by the 
memorable gale of the 17th November 1893. Other plantations 
on this same estate are also surrounded with fallen fir trees, but 
are not at present infested. 

The beetles injure fir trees by biting away the rind from the 
stems, the shoots, and the branches. In bad attacks the rind 
is bitten off completely round the stems and branches, deep into 
the sap wood, so that the tree dies or the branches and shoots 
dry up. ‘The beetles are especially fond of the larch, and strip 
the rind off below the groups of leaves, or needles, with great 
rapidity. They are also fond of Scotch firs, Weymouth pines, 
Pinusmaritima, so largely grown in France, and deodaras.* Sap 
and resin escape freely from the wounds made by the insects in 
the Conifere they infest, and the trees soon show signs of exhaus- 
tion and quickly die. Young trees from two to seven or eight 
years old are principally attacked, and it is rare to find beetles 
upon trees of more than 14 years. 

In the middle of the young plantation destroyed in Scotland, 
there was a small group of larch 12 years old, which was not 
touched. When newly-planted trees, fresh from the nursery, 
are attacked, as happened in the case in Scotland cited above, 
especially if they are planted in the spring, and a dry season 
follows, they cannot resist the onslaughts of numerous beetles. 
Although these beetles prefer varieties of the Conifere, they are 
sometimes found upon the oak, ash, birch, apple, and other 
deciduous trees. They are very troublesome in continental 
woods and forests. It does not appear that they are known in 
America. Packard, in his comprehensive report on forest insects 
in the United States, 1885-1890, does not mention Hylobius 
abietis. 


Life History. 


The beetle is large and very conspicuous. It is rather more 
than half an inch in length when fully grown. Its ground- 
colour is pitclhy black. Its head and thorax are thickly covered 
with punctures. The very Jong rostrum or snout has a deep 
eroove on both sides, into which the antenne, or rather their 
lower joints, can be conveniently packed. ‘The wing-cases are 
deeply punctured, and marked with patches of yellow hairs 
arranged in somewhat irregular transverse rows. There are 
small patches of yellow hairs upon the thorax and a fringe of 


* Some of these beetles kept in glass boxes preferred branches of Cedrus 
Deodara to larch and Scotch firs. 
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yellow hairs beneath it. The legs are black with yellow hairs, 
but the feet have a yellow or ferruginous tinge, and the tips or 
clubs of the antenne are ferruginous. Canon Fowler says that 
the colour of some of these beetles is pitchy ferruginous, and 
the legs reddish or pitchy red. It is probably in those which 
have hibernated that the lighter shades of colour appear. 
Towards the end of April, if the weather is suitable, the 
beetles conie forth and soon Jay large whitish eggs, about the 
eighteenth of an inch long and somewhat barrel-shaped, in 
the stumps of conifers cut the preceding year, in freshly cut 
logs, and unbarked pieces of wood, in which the sap-wood is 
sufficiently moist to support the larvee, and upon the lower parts 
of the stem and exposed roots of dead trees. The eggs are laid 
singly. The larva, which comes from the egg in about sixteen 
or seventeen days, is yellowish white, without legs, having a 
brown head thickly covered with bristles. The upper part of 
its body is considerably thicker than the lower part. It makes 
mines or passages in the sap-wood, upon which it feeds during 
the autumn and winter, and changes in the early spring to a 
pupa in a cocoon. The larva is found only in the stumps and 
logs of fir trees. Ratzeburg, however, says that it has been found 
in juniper and yew stumps, which belong, or are closely allied, 
to the Conifere. The larva is never seen in living trees. Some 
of the beetles live throughout the winter in moss, grass, weeds, 
and rubbish. It is asserted by several observers that some of 
the beetles live for three years, but this has not been proved. 


Methods of Prevention and remedial Measures 


It is most important to remove all fir logs, stumps, and timber 
from the neighbourhood of young fir plantations, and land that 
is to be planted with firs, especially larch, Scotch fir, and 
Weymouth pine. 

After a fall of firwood, where there is any fear of infestation, 
the land should not be planted again for at least three years. In 
the second year, the grass, weeds, rubbish, and remains of wood 
should be burnt by firing it in dry weather, so as to destroy all 
wood that may be lying about and the larvee and beetles that 
may be present. 

It is most desirable that the stumps and roots of felled firs 
should be raised and cleared away if possible. If this is not 
possible, the land should not be planted again until the stumps 
are completely decayed. 

Where infestation is frequent, German and F rence foresters 
arrange their “breaks” of fir forest so that no “break” shall 
come to be cut close to another “break” where the trees have 
been recently planted, in order that there may be no stumps, 
logs, or bits of wood for the beetles to deposit eggs in, adjoining 
or near newly planted fir trees. Brehm says this plan has been 
most successful in the Hartz Mountains. 
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Continental foresters dig trenches by the sides of young fir 
“ breaks,” or “sections,” from 12 to 15 inches wide and about 
the same depth. Freshly cut branches of fir or freshly cut 
pieces of fir wood are put into them to entice the beetles, which 
may be stamped to death, or collected by women and children. 
In four years, from 1880 to 1884, no less than 9,852,600 beetles 
were collected in seven Royal Forest districts of Saxony.* 

Traps of freshly cut fir wood may be placed with the rind 
downwards in infested plantations. Also pieces of fresh bark 
will entice the beetles, and bundles of fresh fir branches are 
particularly attractive to them. The traps should be frequently 
examined and the beetles collected. Such traps are extensively 
adopted in the continental pine forests. 

Gathering the beetles from the young firs by hand is practised 
abroad, and in Scotland. The beetles are large and easily seen, 
and being sluggish in the daytime can be taken without much 
difficulty. In the plantation in Scotland alluded to previously, 
8,000 beetles were gathered in this way, but the mischief had 
been then practically done. Smearing the stems of the trees 
with some sticky and unpleasant material, such as petroleum oil 
or carbolic acid mixed with soft soap, would keep the beetles 
from crawling up the trees. This would be ‘a costly process, 
and it is not clear that the beetles might not fly on to the lower 
branches of the trees, though they are not easily moved to flight, 
and fly heavily and awkwardly. 


THe CUCUMBER AND TuRNIP MILDEW (Ordium balsam‘). 


This fungus has been somewhat unusually prevalent this 
season on cucumber plants, both in frames and houses, and in 
the open air. It appears in the form of white patches upon the 
upper surfaces of the leaves, and, in circumstances favourable to 
its development, it spreads very rapidly and soon affects the health 
of the plant. The leaves dry up after a time, the blossoms 
fall off, and the cucumbers that had formed cannot grow out 
properly. 

-~ Oidiwm balsamii is also frequently seen upon swede turnips. 

The leaves of whole fields of these are powdered with white 
mildew, which comes off upon the clothes of persons walking 
through the turnips. 

It is easily distinguished with a microscope by its peculiar 
barrel-shaped conidia or spores. The mycelium, like that of 
many of the Hrysvphe, does not penetrate into the leaf, as in 
the case of the potato fungus. Its. filaments traverse the upper 
and under surfaces of the leaves, and, forming a thick mass of 


* Lehrbuch der Mitteleuropdischen Forstinsektenkunde, Von Dr. J. F. Judeich 
und Dr. H. Nitsche. 
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filaments upon them, hinder respiration, and make the leaves 
and the whole plant unhealthy, causing deficiency in the crop. 

The complete history of this fungus has not been made out 
clearly. It is supposed to be a stage of another fungus, just as 
Oidium Tuckeri is the Ordiwm or conidia-bearing form of a 
fungus not at present defined. 

As a remedy for this fungus attack upon cucumbers, it was 
recommended that powdered sulphur should be sprinkled upon 
the infected leaves. ‘This has been adopted and found to give 
satisfactory results. Sulphate of copper and lime solutions were 
also suggested. 

In frames, or houses, cucumber plants should be sulphured as 
the heat and moisture will cause considerable volatilisation of 
the sulphur. In the open air, there is but little volatilisation 
of sulphur, and there is no concentration of the fumes. The 
sulphur should be of the finest and lightest description, and 
blown all over the leaves, and under them, with a soufflet, or 
bellows, as figured below. 


A., tube with perforated end. B., stoppered inlet for powder. 


It is not necessary to put much sulphur on the leaves, and it 
should be as fine as possible. 

For cucumbers grown in the open, a weak bouillie is better 
than sulphur. The strength of this should be 10 lbs. of pure 
sulphate of copper and 10 lbs. of pure lime to 100 gallons of 
water, applied with a knapsack machine and a very fine jet. 
This should be used, if possible, before the cucumber plants 
blossom. If the fungus spreads rapidly, and it is necessary to 
spray when the plants are in flower, the action of the bouillie 
upon them must must be carefully watched, and its strength 
lessened if it changes the colour of the flowers or burns them. 

Swedes affected by the mildew may be advantageously 
sprayed by means of a horse-spraying machine, like that in use 
for spraying potatoes. The bouillie in this case may be made 
somewhat stronger, with from 12 to 15 lbs. of sulphate of copper, 
and the same quantity of lime, to 100 gallons of water. It is 
necessary to mix the sulphate of copper and the lime in separate 
vessels, and to strain the lime-water before it is mixed with the 
sulphate of copper. The colour of the bouillie should be cerulean 
blue. 
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THe Turnip “Fiy” or “FLEA” (Phyllotreta nemorum). 


1. Beetle much magnified ; 2, length and wing expanse; 3, natural size; 4, 5, egg, 
nat. size and mag.; 6, 7, mine,and cuticle eaten away by larva; 8, 9, larva, nat. 
size and mag. ; 10, 11, pupa, nat. size and mag. 

The Turnip Fly or Flea is a small beetle which thrives in dry, 
dusty, and cloddy soil, and in dry seasons causes much harm to 
turnip plants, as they cannot grow away from its attacks. 
Directly the leaves come from the seeds, the young plants are 
riddled with holes and can make no further progress; or, if they 
continue te grow, they are in most cases so weakened as to be 
practically useless. In conditions favourable to the propagation 
of the beetles, they increase with wonderful rapidity. Genera- 
tion succeeds generation, clearing off every particle of growth 
as it appears. ‘The bectles do not flourish in showery weather, 
and as this suits the turnip plants; it is only in times of drought 
that irretrievable harm is done. In such seasons, turnips have 
often been sown three times, and each crop has been successively 
cleared off. In 1881, enormous losses were sustained by farmers 
in many parts of England and Scotland. These were so great 
and so widespread that an inquiry was instituted by the Royal 
Agricultural Society of England, and in the Report of the Society, 
compiled by Miss E. Ormerod, it is stated that, in very many 
cases, turnips and swedes were sown three times without 
any crop resulting. The losses, as estimated in this Report, for 
seed, expenses of sowing, and re-sowing, in the season of 1881, 
amounted to over half a million of money, quite independent of 
the enormous losses and inconveniences sustained, in many parts 
of the kingdom, from the entire failure of the turnip crop. 

Though the main and most dangerous attack of these beetles 
is undoubtedly when the plants are just starting, and until they 
are fairly in strong “rough leaf,’ it is by no means unusual in 
periods of drought to find that even if the plants manage to 
grow away from the first onslaughts, they are so steadily and 
constantly beset by the insects, and their leaves are so much 
bitten, that they never make good roots. When the roots are 
formed, and are of some size, late generations of beetles pertina- 
eiously stick to them, in some seasons even until September. 
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The flea-beetle not only attacks turnips and swedes, but is often 
very destructive to rape, mustard, cabbage, kohl-rabi, and other 
cultivated cruciferous plants. 

There are at least two other species of flea-beetles which are 
injurious in a less degree to turnips and other plants of the 
same order. These much resemble Pryllotreta nemorum, and 
can only be differentiated by close observation. Of these 
Phyllotreta undulata is the most common. It resembles 
Phyllotreta nemorum, but is rather smaller, and the yellow 
stripes on the wing-cases are somewhat differently arranged. 


Infe History. 


The Turnip Flea is very small, being only about one and a 
quarter lines long, as shown in Fig. 3 of the above illustration, 
which Messrs. Blackie and Son have courteously allowed to be 
reproduced. It is black, with a broad yellow stripe down each 
elytra or wing-case. The antenne have three ochreous-coloured 
joints nearest the head, and eight dark-coloured joints. The 
legs are ochreous, or yellow, and the thighs, which are very 
stout, are well adapted for the long jumps which this insect 
can make. Curtis states that it can jump 18 inches, or 216 times 
its own length. It passes the winter in beetle form under clods 
and stones, in tufts of grass, among weeds, and under rubbish 
of various kinds, by the sides of fields, hedgerows, and ditches 
It is thus sheltered during the winter, and it is sustained 
throughout the early spring-time until the turnips have sprouted, 
upon wild cruciferous plants, such as charlock, hedge-mustard, 
and wild radish. It has large and powerful wings, expanding 
more than the fourth of an inch (Figs. 1 and 2), and takes long 
flights in search of congenial food, which, some say, it scents 
from a distance. It attacks the young turnips, biting and 
devouring their soft tissues, and lays eges on the under sides of 
their second or “rough” leaves. From these eggs, tiny yellow 
larvee come at the end of from seven to eight days (Figs. 8 and 
9), and make mines (Fig. 7) in the leaves, feeding upon the soft 
tissues, and much weakening the plants. When full grown, 
the larve are rather more than 24 lines long, with six feet 
and a caudal proleg, or “sucker foot.” They have dark marks 
upon the anterior and posterior parts of their bodies. In the 
course of from five to seven days, they fall to the ground and 
change to pupe (Figs. 10 and 11), from which, in about 12 days, 
the perfect beetles come and proceed to attack the turnip plants. 
It is said that as many as six generations may be produced 
in a season, if the conditions are suitable. 


Methods of Prevention. 


Sowing upon a “stale furrow” is calculated to prevent the 
attacks of this beetle. A stale furrow usually implies a “good 
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season,’ or a fine tilth or seed-bed, whereas fresh-ploughed land 
does not usually work down well, but is unkind and cloddy. 
Moisture also evaporates more quickly from land that is cloddy, 
or rough, than from well comminuted soil. The beetles object to 
moisture, and moisture naturally helps the young plants to 
grow away from their foes. 


If it is inconvenient to provide stale-ploughed land, and if it 
is found necessary to move stale-ploughed land that may have 
been beaten down by rain, it is better to work it with cultivators 
than to plough up sticky unkind soil difficult to. pulverize, from 
which moisture would soon evaporate. 


Rolling down the land aiter the drill should be adopted, as 
this keeps in the moisture and levels the earth, enabling the 
plants to come away as quickly as possible. Artificial manure 
mixed with well-powdered ashes, or mould, should be drilled in 
with the seed so that it may be close to the plants to help them 
to grow as quickly as possible away from the onslaughts of the 
beetles. The ashes and mould‘should be moistened. Putting 
in turnip seed with a water drill has certain advantages on some 
soils where the beetles are known to be particularly trouble- 
some. An objection to the water drill is that the moisture soon 
evaporates in a dry season, and though it starts the germination 
of the seed rapidly, this is hable to be checked and the vitality 
of the seed injured unless rain soon comes. 


Plenty of seed of the preceding year’s harvest should be used— 
examined, or guaranteed, as to its germinating powers, and as to 
its freedom from other seeds. The importance of having seed 
of good germinating power can hardly be insisted upon too 
strongly. 


It has been stated that steeping turnip seed in paraffin oil 
before it is sown will prevent this attack. A careful experi- 
ment has been recently made with seed soaked in paraffin oil, 
but without any good results. The plants from this steeped 
seed were as much riddled as those close by whose seed was 
not steeped. 

Cruciferous weeds, such as charlock, encourage the beetles and 
furvish them with, food until the turnip plants are ready for 
them. It has been often noticed that,land on which charlock 
has been allowed to flourish is especially subject to the attacks 
of the flea beetles. Itis desirable, therefore, that charlock should 
be kept down, asit harbours and feeds various injurious insects. 


In some seasons, sowing mustard seed with turnip seed pre- 
serves turnip plants from serious injury, as it germinates and 
forms plants more quickly than turnip seed, but in very dry 
times, when the attack is virulent and generations of beetles 
follow rapidly, this has been found of little value. The 
beetles do not take to mustard plants in preference to turnip 
plants, but being ravenous, oe attack - ne mustard ee 
which come up first, | 
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Remedies. 


Dressings of soot are frequently of good service when beetles 
are thick upon the plants. Soot and lime, mixed in the propvor- 
tion of two bushels of lime to one bushel of soot, form a very 
useful dressing. These dressings should be applied when dew 
is on the plants. Wood ashes, “and peat moss, finely powdered, 
moistened with paraffin at the rate of 4 or 5 pints per ewt. 
have been used with some advantage. 

A mixture, consisting of one bushel of lime, one bushel of 
gas lime, and 10 lbs. of sulphur mixed well together, is also 
recommended. 

Very finely powdered lime alone is also of considerable 
service if put on when there is dew. 

Dry substances like those cited above can be put on by horse 
distributors evenly and in small quantities without waste. 
Paraffin oil and carbolic acid may be distributed in the same 
way in very small quantities, so that each leaf is sprinkled and 
made distasteful to the beetles. 

Extract of quassia chips mixed with soft soap and water has 
been tried and proved to be of some service. This mixture 
could be put on by horse distributors. 

Rolling infested plants with a light roller frequently proves 
to be serviceable, especially if the soil is cloddy. It disturbs 
the beetles and presses the soil around the Rane keeping in the 
moisture. 

Pushing a light wide framework upon wes with well 
tarred boards fastened upon it, so as to come just over the turnip 
plants, has been found to catch many beetles, which, being 
disturbed, jump into the tar. Many acres can be got over in a 
day by a man pushing this inachine, which should be made very 
light. The tar requires to be renewed as it gets dry, and the 
beetles, which accumulate in masses, must be scraped off. 


a EF FT en 


CuLuB Root, oR FINGER AND TOE. 


A full history of this disease affecting turnips was pub- 
lished by the Board of Agriculture in 1893.* Club root was 
very prevalent in 1894, particularly in Scotland, and caused 
serious injury in several districts. It appears that there has 
been during the last 25 years a decided increase of this disease, 
which, as is now well known, is caused by an organism defined 
by Mr. Carruthers as a “fungus-animal” termed Plasmodio- 
phora brassice. In consequence of this increase, an inquiry 
was instituted by the Royal Agricultural Society, with special 
reference to the relation between the composition of the soil and 
the liability of the crop to attacks of the Plasmodiophora. 


* Report on Insects and Fungi injurious to Crops, 1892. Eyre and Spottiswoode, 
Kast Harding Street, F.C. 
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In connexion with this inquiry, Dr. Voelcker reported in 1894 
upon experiments made by himself, and, after giving the particu- 
lars of the analyses of several soils, stated as follows: “If these 
analyses are compared it will be seen that the only strongly 
marked points of difference, as between soils liable to disease 
and those not liable, are in the relative proportions of lime 
contained and to a lesser extent in the potash. The latter may 
have something to do with the question, but this is not made 
clear by the analyses, the 14 per cent. of potash in No. | being 
practically the same as the 11 per cent. in Nos. 5 and 6. But 
the difference in the amounts of lime contained in the soils of 
either class are very striking, and clearly point to this feature 
of the presence or the absence of sufficient lime being intimately 
associated with the freedom from, or liability to, disease. All 
the soils on which ‘ finger and toe’ never occurs are those which 
an agricultural chemist would describe as containing sufficient 
lime ; all those which are subject to disease are those recognised 
as being deficient. As regards the actual per-centage of lime 
required, it would appear that the presence of -75 per cent. of 
carbonate of lime is enough to constitute a soil ‘ disease proof,’ 
if, indeed, such a condition of soil can exist ; while less than one 
half per cent. of carbonate of lime would seem insufficient to 
ward off the attacks of the fungus.” Dr. Voelcker adds: “In 
saying this [am aware that it has not been shown that the 
fungus cannot thrive in a soil which contains three quarters of 
one per cent., or even more, of carbonate of lime; but the 
analyses I have set out show that none of the soils which are 
reported to be unaffected by disease have less lime than the 
first-named per-centage, and there is strong ground for conclud- 
ing that in this lies the determining factor. For this reason I 
am of opinion that further inquiry should take the form of 
ascertaining whether it is possible to infect with the fungus 
land that is rich in lime, or whether the presence in the soil of 
lime in sufficiency has a.destructive or retarding effect upon the 
vitality and spread of the fungus.” Dr. Somerville has shown 
in the results of his experiments, given in the December number 
of the Royal Agricultural Society’s Journal for 1894, that the 
application of lime to soil infected with Plasmodiophora pre- 
vented the spread of the fungus in proportion to the amount of 
lime employed. In one instance, a dressing of only 700 lbs. of 
very finely ground quicklime per acre nearly cured the disease 
in land that was infected. As Dr. Somerville points out, the 
experiment was made upon a small plot, and this small quantity 
of lime per acre would probably not prove so effective in ordinary 
field cultivation. But he goes on to say that by grinding the 
lime to an impalpable powder in the manner adopted in his 
experiments its spreading and mixing power is vastly increased ; 
and that farmers who sow 5 ewt. per acre, as was done in some 
of the field experiments, maintained that the visible effects, so 
far as whitening the land was.concerned, were as great as when 
5 tons are applied in the usual way. The cost of grinding is 
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not a serious item, but the results of future experiments must 
decide whether it is profitable or not. It can be readily under- 
stood that lime applied in the form of a fine powder is far more 
effective than hme put on in the ordinary way, almost as it 
comes from the kiln, with Jarge lumps scattered here and there 
which are allowed to “run down” gradually from the action of 
air and moisture. In these circumstances there is not by any 
means an even distribution of the particles of lime, and there is 
consequently a great waste of material. 

Dr. Somerville emphasizes statements that have been made by 
other writers as to the very infectious nature of this disorder, 
which may be conveyed in infected soil or infected roots, and 
remarks that the main points to be observed in this connexion 
are :— 

(a.) That no diseased roots be consumed by stock at the 
homestead, for the fungus is thus certain to get into 
the farmyard manure in greater or less quantity, and 
will thus be conveyed to fields which will. probably 
be used for the cultivation of turnips. Such roots 
should be consumed either where they grow or on a 
permanent grass field. 

(b.) That carts or horses should on no account traverse a 
diseased soil and afterwards go on to a sound one, for 
the soil thus conveyed on the wheels of the carts, or on 
the feet of the horses, will certainly contain the germs 

| of disease, and will be the means of spreading it. 

(c.) That the headlands should be carefully watched, so that 
the disease may be stamped out by liming wherever it 
appears. Asis well known, the headlands are generally 
more subject to the attack than any other part of the 
field, and in working the land the horses and agricul- 
tural implements carry away a certain amount of soil 
at every turn, and thus spread the disease over the 
whole field. 

(d.) That, unless conveyed mechanically, the disease is not 
apt to spread far. In the experiments above alluded 
to, two plots, which did not contain a single diseased 
root, were situated within 27 inches of two plots which 
contained only two sound roots between them, and yet 
this small interval was sufficient to prevent the passage 
of disease germs. 


Experiments upon club root have been carried on during the 
past four years at the Royal Gardens, Kew, and the results 
were published in the Kew Bulletin of June and July 1895. 
These experiments, and the conclusions derived from them, are 
summarised in the Bulletin as follows :— 


“1, Healthy seedling cabbages planted in soil that had two 
years previously produced a crop of diseased cabbages, became 
diseased. Check plants from the same batch of seed, grown in 
sterilised soil, remained free from disease, 
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“A. Haepervments conducted in a Sterilised Solution of Stable 
Manure. 


“2. The contents of two flasks were infected by adding 
crushed tubercles of a diseased cabbage root. ‘Two per cent. of 
a saturated solution of potassium hydrate was added to the 
contents of one flask, and two per cent. of commercial sulphuric 
acid to the other. A young cabbage plant free from disease was 
then placed in each flask. At the end of two months the plant 
in the flask containing potassium hydrate was growing vigorously 
and perfectly free from disease, whereas the plant growing in 
the solution containing sulphuric acid was badly diseased, much 
more so than check plants growing in infected soil free from 
acid, for the same period of time. Similar experiments made 
during successive years always yielded the same result. 

“3. Two young cabbage plants showing decided symptoms of 
disease were placed in flasks containing the same proportions of 
potassium hydrate and sulphuric acid respectively as in Experi- 
ment 2. At the end of two months the plant growing in thie 
solution containing potassium hydrate appeared to be perfectly 
healthy, the indications of nodules present on the root at the 
commencement of the experiment having become effaced by 
subsequent growth. The plant growing in the solution 
containing sulphuric acid was badly diseased. 

“ Similar results were obtained in Experiments 2 and 3, when 
potassium hydrate was replaced by ammonium hydrate, and 
sulphuric acid by hydrochloric acid. 

“4. ‘Two diseased seedling cabbages were placed in separate 
flasks of the sterilised solution. The liquid in one flask was 
saturated once a week with carbonic dioxide, the contents of the 
second flask not being interfered with in any way. At the end 
of two months both plants had the disease developed to the 
same extent, proving that carbonic acid is neutral as regards the 
development of Plasmodiophora. 


ley " Experiments conducted with Sterilised Sort. 


“5. Two pots of soil, sterilised by steam, were infected with 
the crushed roots of diseased cabbages. The soil in one pot was 
mixed with quicklime; that in the other with bone manure, 
having an acid reaction. <A healthy cabbage seedling was 
planted in each pot, and at the end of two months the plant in 
the pot containing lime was perfectly healthy, whereas the 
plant in the soil containing acid bone manure was _ badly 
diseased. 

“6. Two pots containing soil mixed with quicklime and acid 
bone manure respectively had a diseased cabbage seedling placed 
in each. At the end of two months the disease was more 
developed in both seedlings than at the time of planting; 
proving that the presence of lime will not arrest the disease 
when the plants are once attacked. 
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“ Summary. 


“The foregoing observations and experiments demonstrate 
the following points :— 


“1. That in addition to cultivated plants, several common 
weeds belonging to the order Cruciferw are attacked by the 
Plasmodiophora. Hence the necessity for preventing the 
growth of such weeds in fields and hedge banks. 


“2. That the germs of disease are present in soil that has 
produced a diseased crop, and retain their vitality for at least 
two years. 


“3. That the development of Plasmodiophora is favoured 
by the presence of acids, and checked by the presence of 
alkalies, agreeing in this respect with the fungi rather than 
with bacteria. 


“4. For the purpose of sterilismg infected soil, experiments 
prove that either a dressing of lime or a manure containing 
potash salts is effective, the last being most valuable, as it not 
only destroys the germs in the soil, but also arrests the disease 
in seedling plants, and at the same time supplies one of the 
ingredients necessary for the healthy growth of turnips.” 


The practical outcome of the various experiments that have 
been carried out in connexion with club root up to tls date is 
that infection may be diminished both by precautionary and by 
remedial measures. The first of these include the destruction of 
diseased roots as far as possible, the prevention of the transport 
of the germs by carts and horses, the suppression of cruciferous 
weeds liable to be attacked by this fungus, and caut‘on in the 
use of acid manures. The remedy consists in the application, in 
proper quantities, of lime and of potash, which appear to have 
considerable influence upon the progress of the fungus. 


Qo 
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GENERAL AGRICULTURAL NOTES. 


FARRIERY SCHOOL AT GRATZ. 


In 1842, an institution was founded at Gratz, in Austria, for 
the teaching of veterinary medicine and the training of practical 
farriers. This institution was closed in 1879 and reopened five 
years later as the present School of Farriery. One of the objec- 
tions to the old institution had been that, owing to its dual 
functions, the class of instruction provided was inadequate to 
meet the requirements of the veterinary profession, and exceeded 
what was necessary for the practice of farriery. The school 
opened in 1883 is intended solely for the technical training of 
skilled farriers. Candidates for admission must have passed 
through an elementary school, and have served for at least two 
years as assistantin a smithy. In 1894, there were 57 students, 
most of whom were between 20 and 25 years of age, though a 
few were under 20, and several were over 30 years old. Sleeping 
accommodation is provided for all the students, but ay, have to 
board themselves. 

The school buildings comprise, in addition to the usual class 
rooms, a smithy with two forges, an anatomical museum, and a 
hospital for animals, the latter furnishing, on the one hand, the 
clinical material required for purposes of instruction, and, on 
the other hand, a centre for the rational treatment of sick and 
injured animals. 

The teaching staff includes the director, who is a qualified 
veterinary surgeon; a teacher of farriery, also a qualified veteri- 
nary surgeon; a farrier; and three shoeing-smiths. 

The course of instruction is of twelve months’ duration, divided 
into two terms of six months each. The subjects of instruction 
are the anatomy and physiology of the hoof and foot; shoeing 
and manutacture of horseshoes; shoeing of abnormal hoofs and 
feet; recognition and treatment of diseases of the hoofs and feet ; 
the diagnosis of infectious diseases of the horse; the diagnosis 
and first treatment of acute diseases of horses and cattle. 

It is regarded as necessary that a farrier should be thoroughly 
acquainted with the symptoms of infectious diseases of the horse 
in order that he may be able to adopt the necessary measures to 
prevent the spread of infection when present in horses brought 
to his forge. Itis also considered desirable that he should be 
able to render first aid in cases of acute diseases of animals. 

Theoretical instruction occupies ten hours weekly, the re- 
mainder of the work is of a practical nature and includes seven 
hours’ clinical practice in the hospital each week. 

As regards practical work done in the smithy, it may be 
mentioned that in 1894, 5,942 horses and 41 oxen were shoed 
at the school, and 18,971 shoes were made and fitted. 
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The examinations at the conclusion of the course extend to 
both theory and practice. In the practical examination every 
student is expected to make an ordinary horseshoe and a shoe 
for an abnormal hoof. He is also required to go through the 
entire operation of shoeing a horse, including the removal of 
the old shoe, the preparation of the hoof, and the fitting and 
putting on of the new shoe. 

The theoretical part of the examination is for the most part 
oral, upon the different subjects taught during the course. — 

The school is supported by an annual grant of 100/. from 
the Ministry of Agriculture, by a smaller grant from the local 
authorities of Gratz, and by the income derived from the smithy 
and the hospital. 


FORESTRY ADMINISTRATION IN INDIA. 


The report on the progress and condition of India to which 
reference is made in another part of this Journal, contains some 
information relating to the Indian forests. It seems that a 
beginning was made in the forest administration and conservancy 
of Southern India in 1844; 10 or 12 years later similar work 
was begun in Western and Northern India, and was taken up 
systematically all over India when the Mutiny troubles were 
over. Within the last 20 years, forest laws have been enacted 
for, and forest administration has been placed upon a permanent 
basis in, every province of India. ‘The superior officers of the 
forest service have been, for the most part, selected by competi- 
tion, and have been trained in forestry, either in Germany, or 
in France, or at Cooper’s Hill College. During the past year, it 
has been decided that 20 per cent. of the superior posts in the 
forest department shall eventually be filled by selected officers 
from the subordinate or provincial branch of the department. 
Some of the subordinate officials are trained at a forest school 
near Dehra in the sub-Himalayan country of the North-Western 
Provinces, and this system of professional training at local 
centres will be gradually extended. 

The first object of the forest administration is to select, 
acquire, and mark off as reserves, an area of State forest in 
every province sufficient to supply the wants of the neighbour- 
hood and the province in respect of timber, firewood, bamboos, 
canes, and other forest produce, and sufficient also for supplying 
the foreign demand for such articles as teak timber, sandal wood, 
and rubber. The reserves are, or will be, surveyed, conserved, 
and worked on sanctioned plans, designed so as to obtain the 
largest possible permanent yield in the most economical way. 
Private rights in the reserves are bought out or otherwise ad- 
justed. Among the most important measures of conservancy are 
the prevention of the yearly fires which used to devastate forests, 
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the maintenance of adequate seed-bearing trees, and the regular 
reproduction of timber of the more valuable kinds. 

At the present time the reserves cover an area of nearly 
72,000 square miles; and they may hereafter be further extended 
in Madras and Burma, where the work of reservation is as yet 
incomplete. Outside the reserves are about 36,000 square miles 
of State forests, some part of which will be eventually brought 
within the reserve area, and all of which are managed and 
worked for the benefit of the people, of their cattle, and of the 
public revenue. The limited areas of private forests are, except 
where they have been leased to the Government, being gradually 
exhausted ; and as yet few private and no communal forests 
have been successfully brought under conservancy. In every 
province a very few of the most valuable timber trees are 
declared to be reserved trees, and can only be felled under 
special licence; outside the reserves, the country folk are 
generally allowed to obtain from the State. forests timber, 
bamboos, firewood, and grass for their own use, free of charge ; 
inside the reserves, only persons specially licensed are allowed 
to extract timber or other produce on payment of fees. 

Forest revenue is raised by royalties on, or by the sale of, 
timber or other produce, and by the issue, at specified fees, of 
permits to graze cattle, or to extract for sale timber, firewood, 
charcoal, bamboos, canes, and other minor forest produce. In 
the year 1893-94, the gross forest revenue of British India was 
Rx 1,723,000 ; the expenditure was Rx 906,000; and the net 
forest revenue was Rx 816,000, as compared with Rx 726,000 
in the previous year. Some of the better managed Native 
States, such as Mysore, Travancore, and Baroda, following the 
example of the British Government, have organised systematic 
forest administration, and enjoy a considerable forest revenue. 
Mysore has nearly trebled its forest revenue since the country 
was restored to Native rule in the year 1881. 


WHEAT GROWING IN VICTORIA. 


According to the Melbowrne Weekly Times one of the effects 
of the fall in the price of wheat has been to drive a good many 
wheat-growers off the land in Victoria, but in the majority of 
eases these were a class of farmers who would persist in pinning 
their faith to one crop only, and when that crop failed they 
failed with it. Low prices, on the other hand, have compelled 
progressive farmers to adopt a system of farming to suit the 
times, and this has resulted in more economy being exhibited 
in the methods of preparing the soil, and in the harvesting of 
their crops. In view of the great natural advantages soil and 
climate give to Victorian farmers, wheat growing, when com- 
bined with the other branches of farming, should, it is main- 
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tained, be made a fairly remunerative occupation so long as 
prices do not fall below 2s. per bushel for the tarmers. 

The low prices that have ruled for wheat are said to have 
taught landholders that even in the so-called “ dry north,” where 
at one time the so!l was not considered good enough for wheat 
growing, co-operative butter factories and creameries can be 
made to pay. Experiments made in the cultivation of flax have 
also proved that fibre can be produced in the wheat-growing 
areas in payable quantities. In various other directions it has 
been demonstrated that the Victorian soils are capable of pro- 
ducing returns more profitable than growing wheat at Is. 6d. a 
bushel on the farm. 

It is held, therefore, that should circumstances ever again 
reduce wheat to an eighteen-penny-level, the experience of the 
past four years and the knowledge that has, so to speak, been 
forced upon landholders, ought to put them in such a position 
as to be practically independent of any collapse in wheat values. 


DAIRYING IN THE PROVINCE OF SAXONY. 


According to the annual report of the Central Agricultural 
Association of the province of Saxony, co-operative dairying 
continues to spread in that province. In 1892, the number ot 
co-operative dairies was 77 ; a year later, 91 of these establish- 
ments were at work, and by the end of 1894, the number had 
increased to 109. Most of the dairy associations confine their 
operations to the manufacture of butter and return the separated 
milk t) their members for feeding young stock, but in districts 
where no breeding 1s carried on, some of the dairies make cheese 
as well as butter, and fatten swine. The milk is usually paid 
for according to its fat contents, and this system is in many cases 
facilitated by an arrangement whereby the milk is sent for 
analysis once a month to the Jaboratory attached to the experi- 
mental station at Halle. From the business reports of 77 of the 
dairies, it appears that they dealt with about 13,000,000 gallons 
of milk in 1894, from which about 4,000,000 Ibs. of butter were 
produced. The payments made to the members of the 77 dairies — 
concerned amounted to 287,5000. 


QwINE BREEDING STATIONS IN HANOVER. 


In an article which appeared in a recent number of the 
Landwirthschaftliche Jahrbiicher it is stated that the impor- 
tance of swine breeding as a branch of agricultural industry in 
Hanover is increasing from year to year. In 1883, the number 
of swine in the province amounted to 762,881, while in 1892, 
the number was returned as 1,037,104. The most popular 
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breed is across of the German swine with the white English 
breeds, mostly Yorkshire. In the district round Gottingen pure 
German sows are usually mated with English boars, but in the 
remaining parts of the province, where the former are not to be 
obtained, crosses are usually employed. Ina few instances the 
sows of the first progeny of German sows and English boars, 
that is to say, half-bloods, are crossed again with English boars. 

The value of German sows for breeding lies chiefly in their 
hardiness and fertility, and also in the fact that when crossed 
with English boars they produce a very serviceable pig. Besides 
the pure-blooded Yorkshire boars, several crosses are used, but 
chiefly those in which the English blood predominates. Berk- 
shire, Tamworth, and Poland-China boars are employed in only 
a few instances. 


Good breeding animals are to be obtained from several 
breeding stations in Hanover, one of which, situated at Egger- 
sen, 1s worthy of some attention. This station was established 
in 1870 for the breeding of large white Yorkshire pigs. In 
order to prevent in-breeding and to maintain the blood pure, 
boars are obtained from the best English stocks, and only such 
animals are purchased as have an undoubted pedizree. The 
stock on the station consists of between 90 and 100 sows and 
4 breeding boars. About 850 to 950 young swine are produced 
yearly, of which from 250 to 300 sows and boars are reserved for 
breeding. The remainder of the young pigs are castrated when 
eight weeks old, and subsequently removed from the sow. Young 
swine intended for breeding are left for ten weeks with the sow. 
Sows are not put tothe boar until they are 11 to 12 months old. 
In th’s way larger and healthier litters are said to be obtained 
than is the case when mating takes place at an earlier period. 
The sows have litters twice in the year, and they, as well as the 
boars, are kept from four to five years for breeding purposes. 
The fodder used at the Eggersen station consists chiefly of bean. 
husks. middlings, maize, whole wheat, turnips, and _ potatoes.. 
Sucking sows are fed three times daily and sows in pig twice 
daily. Mangolds are also given in the evening. Young pigs. 
are fed from three weeks, chiefly with middlings and whole. 
wheat. Great attention is paid to cleanliness, exercise, and 
fresh air. 


At another large station, where a stock of 5 boars and about 
60 sows is maintained, attention is chiefly directed to the pro- 
duction of white English pigs, and of a local breed known as the 
“Improved Marsh” swine. The latter are distinguished from 
English swine by coarser hair and a few dark patches. At this 
station the system of feeding is very similar to that adopted at. 
Eggersen, but maize is largely used. Warm foods are never 
employed, and milk and milk products have not been used for 
pig feeding for some time. The young pigs are induced to feed. 
as early as possible during the sucking period; whole wheat is 
given to them in the first place and this is followed by a mixture 
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of maize and bean husks mixed with water into a stiff paste. In 
about eight weeks, the animals have become so accustomed to 
this food that their removal from the sow is said to have no 
effect in interrupting their development. 

Another advantage which is claimed for this method of 
rearing young swine is the fact that there is no fear of tuber- 
culosis being introduced amongst the animals by milk taken 
from infected cows. At this station, the swine are not prevented 
from wallowing in the earth, as is done at other stations. 
During the winter months earth is placed in the sties, and it has 
been found that the eating of earth by the young pigs has 
proved an invaluable remedy against scouring. Coal or broken 
cinder is also given to the animals once a week, and lime, which 
is SO necessary aS a bone-forming food, is given to the animals 
in the form of equal quantities of slaked lime and sand. 

To this rational method of rearing, and also to the great 
attention which is paid to the cleanliness of the sties, may be 
attributed the fact that the herd at this station has never been 
visited by any infectious disease. The sties are cleanel out 
daily, even on Sundays when necessary, and the troughs, buckets, 
and other utensils are washed daily. 

As regards early breeding, it is recognised by farmers in 
Hanover that the more rational system is to use for breeding 
animals which are nearly fully developed. Sows are seldom 
put to the boar at 6 months, as a rule they are kept till they are 
9 months and even 12 months old before being mated. 


MANUFACTURE OF BUTTER IN ARGENTINA. 


According to the Buenos Ayres Standurd, if there is one 
industry more than another that has taken root in the Argentine 
Republic of late years and escaped general observation, it is the 
manufacture of butter and cheese, which is now so extensive 
that not only is the local consumption amply supplied, but even 
foreign markets have been tried with a view to ascertaming 
what acceptance these products would find. Last year several 
consignments shipped to Rio Janeiro were snapped up imme- 
diately. Manufacturers are preparing to push on the enterprise, 
and it is felt that the export of butter on a very large scale 
is only a question of time. One of the most important butter 
manufactories is “La Escandinavia,”’ in Jeppener. In this 
establishment only the most modern and approved machinery 
is used, and branches have been established at Gandara and 
Altamirano. i 

It may be noted here that 138 cwts. of Argentine butter were 
imported into the United Kingdom in the six months ended 
June last. 
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POULTRY STATIONS IN SAXONY. 


A recent number of the Landwirthschaftliche Jahrbiicher 
contains some interesting information respecting the poultry 
breeding stations established by the Union of Poultry Breeders’ 
Associations in the province of Saxony. Already twenty-two 
of these stations have been started in the past two years, and it 
is proposed to open many others in the several districts repre- 
sented by the twenty-five associations included in the Union. 

The main object of the poultry breeding stations is to provide 
farmers and cottagers with a practical example of the advantages 
of rational methods of rearing fowls and to put at their disposal 
the means of obtaining useful birds ata reasonable price. A 
farm occupied by a member of the local association is usually 
selected to serve as the station, which is equipped with a stock 
of birds of various first-class breeds at the cost of the Union. 
The occupier of the station is bound by a contract to supply 
members of the associations with eggs for breeding purposes at 
the price of ls. 10d. per dozen. He is aiso expected to keep a 
record of the productiveness of the different kinds of hen birds 
supplied by the Union. 

The improvement of the ordinary breeds of poultry by 
selection and otherwise forms part of the experimental work 
carried out at the stations. Experiments are also made in the 
acclimatisation of French and other usefui breeds, which under 
ordinary conditions are unable to stand the climate of Saxony. 


ROUMANIAN SHEEP AND WOOL. 


The Board have lately received from the Roumanian Govern- 
ment a copy of the Agricultural Statistics of that country which 
give, inter alia, the following information regarding the number 
of sheep, and the production of wool, in Roumania. 

The number of flockmasters is stated to be 168,206 owning 
4,530,000 sheep, and the quantity of wool produced yearly is 
estimated at 16,800,000 lbs. valued at over 400,000/. The price 
of Roumanian wool varies, according to the district in which it 
is grown and its quality, from 5d. to 94d. per lb. 

As regards the wool trade of Roumania, the latest statistics 
refer to the year 1892, when 2,833,000 lbs. of wool were exported, 
of which an amount equal to 24,000 Ibs. was manufactured 
wool. During the same period, the total quantity imported was 
over 6,000,000 lbs., of which only 700,000 lbs. was unmanu- 
factured. 

The excess of imports over exports of wool during 1892 was 
therefore considerably over 3,000,000 Ibs., and this difference 
becomes greater when calculated in the form of raw wool, for 
over 80 per cent. of the imported wool was manufactured. 
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It is inferred, therefore, that the number of sheep in 
Roumania is too small to supply the wool required for home 
consumption. 


MANUFACTURE OF POTATO CAKE, 


A recent number of Le Bulletin des Halles contains an article 
by MM. Niviere and Hubert, the Directors of the Agricultural 
Laboratory of Beziers, on the manufacture of potato cake. 

These authorities states that they have made numerous 
experiments in the transformation of potatoes into the form of 
cake with most successful results. The method is to grate the 
potatoes and to press the pulp by means of a press, similar to 
that used for beetroot. Potato cakes prepared in this manner 
contain when dry about 95 to 97 per cent. of solid matter. 
They will keep for a considerable period, and can be very 
advantageously used for cattle. With the addition of meat or 
fish meal they are said to form an extremely nutritive and 
digestible feeding stuff for fattening stock. ‘he liquid which 
is extracted from the potatoes by the press contains certain 
nutritive matter in solution, and need not be entirely lost, as it 
would be possible to utilize it to some extent in the feeding of 
stock. 

The great advantage of the potato cake lies, 1t is maintained, 
in the concentration of the nutritive qualities of the potato in a 
shape easy of transport, and capable of being preserved for an. 
indefinite period. 
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EXTRACTS FROM FOREIGN OFFICE REPORTS. 
Fruit GROWING IN CALIFORNIA. 


In a report to the Foreign Office on the trade of the consular 
district of San Francisco for the year 1894, Mr. Wellesley Moore, 
Her Majesty’s Acting Consul, states that owing to a number of 
causes, such as glutting of the market, hard times, unsatisfactory 
service, and the railroad strike, the prices realised for Californian 
green fruits in the Kastern States ruled very low in 1894, On 
account of the almost total failure of the crop there the season 
should have been a prosperous one for the Californian fruit 
grower, who, so to speak, had the great market of the east 
largely to himself. This market was, however, kept constantly 
glutted, and the prices to the grower thereby made ruinously 
low. 

Such having been the case in 1894 with the eastern crop 
almost a total failure, it is stated that when the eastern crop is 
a normal one, or an unusually large one, the result will be one 
of disaster to the army of fruit growers in California and a 
serious crippling of the entire green fruit industry of that State. 

In the earlier years of the auction plan of selling fruits (a 
system first introduced in connexion with the sale of Californian 
fruits in 1887), it was comparatively easy to regulate the 
distribution in the east from the fact that over 90 per cent. of 
the shipments were made through two mediums, which rendered 
it possible to regulate its distribution. Within the past year 
or two new conditions have arisen. In place of the great bulk 
of the fruit passing chiefly through two hands, a large number 
of co-operative companies, brokers, commission men and others 
have entered the field and have been making indiscriminate 
shipments to the various eastern markets, resulting in disaster 
all round. Each shipper has naturally endeavoured to hide his 
movements from the others, and the result has been that all 
have worked in the dark, and ths forwarding of fruit has been 
almost entirely a matter of guesswork. With a view of dis- 
tributing the fruits more intelligently, and thus preventing a 
glutting of the eastern markets, a Bureau of Information has 
been established, which will be supported by all persons engaged 
in the fruit business. This bureau will issue daily bulletins to 
all subscribers, keeping them fully posted as to the conditions 
of the eastern markets, so that they can intelligently determine 
where their fruit is required and can be disposed of to the best 
advantage. It has been decided to have only one auction room 
in each city. 

The shipment of fresh fruit direct to London, which was 
tried as an experiment two years since and suspended in 1893, 
was again resumed in 1894. On August 5, a train consist- 
ing of 11 refrigerator cars was despatched to New York, and 
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the fruit was there transferred to fast steamers. The time 
occupied on the journey was 124 days, and the fruit is said to 
have arrived in good condition. This shipment was followed by 
others, but the expenses were very heavy, and it is felt that 
unless the fruit can be laid down ata smaller cost for trans- 
portation, and with a smaller percentage of loss, the English 
market will not prove a profitable field to work. | 

The unsatisfactory prices which growers have received from 
the commission men and jobbers have encouraged the growth of 
co-operation in the marketing of orchard products. The success 
of the Southern California fruit exchanges in the handling of 
citrus fruit and the Campbell Fruit Union of Santa Clara 
County, for the manipulation of preserved fruits, are said to have 
largely brought about this result. Various local exchanges 
sprang up throughout the State, and they have now effected a 
central organisation, known as the California Fruit Exchange, 
situated in San Francisco. 


These exchanges handle all the produce of their members, 
which is sent to them direct from the orchards. It is then 
graded by machinery, and the grower obtains a receipt specifying 
the variety and weight of each grade. From this time its 
identity is lost, all being put together or dried together, as the 
case may be, sold by the association, and the proceeds distributed 
after deducting the necessary charges. ‘The results attained are 
stated to be far more satisfactory than when each grower 
marketed his own fruit. The association is able to make better 
terms with the purchasers, handle the product with less expense, 
and prevent too much fruit being thrown on the market at one 
time, thus realising better prices than were obtainable under the 
old method. 


Experiments in shipping fruit to the Eastern States by the 
Perkin system have been tried and have proved very successful. 
The principle is very simple. Attached to the locomotive is an 
air-compressor, in which the pressure of air reaches over 80 lbs. 
to the square inch. Air compressed to this extent becomes 
heated to such a degree that the g-rminal life it contains is 
destroyed. The sterilized air is passed into a receiver, where it 
is cooled and then forced into an air-tight car into which the 
fruit is placed. The germ-laden air is in turn forced out of the 
car, and the fruit is carried to its destination in perfectly pure 
air. With but little loss of power to the engine, this process 1s 
kept up during the entire journey. Where only pure air reaches 
the fruit, the process of decomposition is arrested for a long time. 
There is also a great saving effected by dispensing with the ice 
in the car, thus saving its cost and allowing more room for fruit. 

The importation of beneficial insects from Australia to destroy 
pests that affected the fruit trees of California is said to have 
proved very successful; some of the pests, such as the cottony 
cushion scale and the black scale, having disappeared in many 
orchards, 
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Mr. Moore reiterates the advice given to intending settlers 
not to invest in land until they have been in California for 
one or two years and acquired some knowledge of the coun- 
try and of the methods of doing business there. Under the 
present condition of things, many people consider it impossible 
to make a fruit orchard or farm pay. At all events, a man 
must be favourably situated to do so; and if he buys land 
- without a full knowledge of what he is about, he is very apt 
to regret his bargain before he has been long in the country. 
Many new settlers fail through buying too much land and not 
keeping enough working capital in hand. Others buy orchards 
stocked with poor varieties of fruit trees, or badly arranged, and 
can never arrive at satisfactory results, no matter what capital 
and labour be expended upon them. There is no difficulty in 
renting or leasing land in any part of the State and thus ascer- 
taining if they have an aptitude for the business of fruit-growing 
or farming before sinking their capital in an undertaking from 
which they will find it almost impossibie to withdraw ; certainly 
not without heavy loss. 


[Foreign Office Report, Annual Series, No. 1576. Price €d.] 


AGRICULTURE IN THE UNITED STATES. 


At the desire of the Royal Commission on Agriculture, the 
Foreign Office has published a Report on the agricultural 
condition of the United States which has been compiled by 
Viscount Gough, Secretary to Her Majesty’s Embassy at 
Washington. 

The report concludes with the following summarised statement 
of the position of agriculture in the United States :— 

“ Aoriculture in the United States is now and has been for 
some years gravely depressed. In exceptional cases the depression 
of prices has been successfully met by the cheapening of cost of 
production. A widespread feeling exists that business generally, 
including agriculture, is about to revive. 

“The depression is attributed to the fall of prices consequent 
on the appreciation of gold and to overproduction, and, even 
more generally, to the depreciation of silver. The depression 
began 20 years ago and has been progressive ; the main cause of 
the fall of prices being the progressive competition in the world’s 
market, owing to decreased cost of production and transportation, 
together with the great development of internal competition due 
to the improvement of industrial machinery. 

“The area under wheat has been increasing, but less rapidly in 
recent years, and the system of cultivation tends to change. 

“The popular remedy for the depression, advocated in meetings 
and writings, is national free coinage of silver independently of 
the action of other nations. Decrease of transportation charges, 
prohibition of speculation in the case of wheat, and prohibition 
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of imitation in the case of butter are also asked for, while 
almost all parties advocate an international bimetallic standard 
if possible. 

“The Government is actively supporting and assisting 
agriculture in numerous indirect ways, such as inspection of 
meat products, with guarantee of their purity ; information as to 
the requirements of foreign markets ; advice on best modes of 
cultivation ; bounty and protection for sugar ; and in general by 
every means which suggest themselves to a highly trained and 
sympathising corps of experts held at the disposal of the 
Secretary for Agriculture since the year 1889. 

“ Protective duties exist, but as agricultural profits depend on 
the sale abroad of surplus produce, these duties do not serve 
their purpose. In the case of wheat especially there can be no 
protection against the competition of India and the Argentine 
Republic in the English market. 

“The British agriculturist must probably in the future reckon 
with the same competition as heretofore in wheat, meat, and 
dairy produce. If anything, the competition would appear 
likely to become more severe as either the cost of production will 
continue to decrease in the same way as hitherto, or, should the 
United States change their currency basis from gold to silver, 
the cost of produce will be reduced when paid for in gold.” 


[Foreign Office Report, Miscellaneous Series, No. 360. 
Price 2d.] 


APPLES IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


In a report for the year 1894 on the agricultural condition of 
the Boston Consular District, Mr. M. Yeats-Brown, Her Majesty’s 
“Consul at Boston (Mass.), quotes the following remarks made by 
the Pomologist of the Board of Agriculture of Massachusetts in 
the report on the fruit crop of that State :— 

“The good quality of our crop is much in favour of a large 
consumption, as the more good fruit the people have the more 
they want. Should the business interests of the country revive, 
we may hope for better prices by holding our winter fruit in 
cold storage or in good fruit cellars. Jf, however, one has not 
good facilities for storing, it will be best to dispose of the crop 
as harvested, if fair prices are offered. A good honest article, 
whether made in the factory or the farm, will command a fair 
price and lead to the largest possible consumption, and in the 
competition of fruit growing every one must make an effort to 
produce the best possible crop at the lowest possible cost; and 
those who succeed in reducing expenses, and at the same time 
improve the product, are sure of some profit, as in all other 
businesses. More brain work and better business management 
is what most of us farmers need. The waste products of many 
business concerns can be made a source of income, and in fruit 
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growing the lower grades of fruit, which would injure the sales 
of our main crop, should be utilised in every possible way. 

“ Thousands upon thousands of bushels of early fall apples go 
to waste every year, which, if taken in time and dried, would 
yield a large income. One bushel of ordinary apples, that would 
not sell for more than 10 to 25 cents (5d. to 1s. 04d.) per bushel, 
with the added labour of paring and evaporating, would be 
worth 75 cents (8s.) at the present prices of the evaporated 
product; and cheap home-made evaporators can be made by 
anyone skilled in the use of tools. 

“Tf the product is not large enough to warrant the use of an 
evaporator, all waste fruit should be fed to stock. It has been 
shown by repeated analyses that apples contain a food value, for 
cows and horses, of from 10 to 20 cents per bushel ; and the cost 
of gathering as they fall can be but little. 

“In addition to the value of the fallen apples for food, the 
fact that many insects are destroyed when they are thus utilised 
is of great importance, reducing the number of insects for the 
next season, and, consequently, the cost of production of succeeding 
crops. 


[Foreign Office Report, Annwal Serves, No. 1541. Price 1d.] 


THE VALUE OF CANALS TO AGRICULTURE IN FRANCE, 


The Foreign Office has issued a report, compiled by Lieutenant 
H. E. O’Neill, Her Majesty’s Consul at Rouen, which contains 
some interesting information, on the waterways of the basin of 
the River Seine. 

In this report it is stated that it is impossible to illustrate by 
a parallel from the United Kingdom, the excellence of the water 
routes that radiate throughout the country from the lower 
Seine, but in point of distance it may be likened to the 
foreign imports required by Carlisle and Penzance reaching 
those cities by canal from the port of London. To show the 
difficulties surmounted in the construction of these waterways, it 
is mentioned that in the case of goods delivered at Roanne Be) 
on the banks of the Sadne (by the Canal de Bourgogne) the 
eanals have been carried over elevations ereater than the 
Cotswold Hills at their highest point, or the Weaver Hills of 
Staffordshire, and equal to the Cornish mountaing at the peak 
of Rough Tor. | : 

As an instance of the value of canals to the agricultural 
interest, reference is made to the effect of the opening of the 
Canal de Sauldre upon the development of the unfertile district 
of France situated in the great bend made westward by the 
River Loire, which-is known as the Sologne, “la triste 
Sologne.” Nearly 1,000,000 acres, comprising no inconsiderable 
portion of three departments—Loir et Cher, Cher, and Loiret— 
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he within that bend, and they are composed of a soil that, 
unfertilised, is of absolutely no agricultural value. Geologically, 
it is a quaternary or modern deposit of sand and clay, which 
together have an average thickness throughout the district of 
from 60 to 70 feet. In parts, the clay appears on the surface, 
but over the greater portion of its area the sand lies with 
some thickness upon a stiff impermeable clay. Left alone it 
will produce nothing of value. It is a country of sand and 
heather, broken up by innumerable ponds and marshy tracts as 
unhealthy as they are unprofitable. Immense efforts have been 
made for 40 years past to reclaim these lands by planting the 
sandy tracts with pines, by draining the stagnant surface waters, 
and by the transport thither, for intermixture with the sand, of 
a calcareous marl, which is obtained from the northern slopes 
of the Sancerrois Hills that limit this district on the south-east. 
Nearly 200,000 acres have been turned into pine forest; drainage 
of stagnant waters and proper irrigation have made good pasture 
land of much that lies in proximity to the rivers running through 
the district—the Cosson, the Beuvron, and the Sauldre. But 
nothing could have been done to fit the land for the culture of 
cereals and other more profitable products had not the Canal 
de Sauldre been cut right into the heart of the district from a 
more favoured country yielding the calcareous elements of 
which the soil of the Sologne was wholly deprived. For 40 
years the transport of “marne,”’ or calcareous marl, has gone 
steadily on, and it is now computed that over 1,000,000 tons of 
this fertiliser have been carried by the canal and distributed over 
the poorer adjacent lands. The canal has been the main agent in 
the transformation of the country to a distance of 10 or 12 miles 
from its banks. 

The influence of the canal upon the agriculture of the district 
is such that the selling value of land increases or decreases as it 
approaches or recedes from the banks of the canal, that is, from 
the means of obtaining at a low cost of transport the “ 1mprove- 
ments” of which, from the poverty of the soil, it stands in need. 
It seems that the inhabitants of the district now demand an 
extension of the canal to the banks of the Loire and the Cher, 
so that they may be put into communication by water with the © 
navigable portions of those rivers. So far the chief function of 
the canal has been to bring them the fertilisers by which their 
land has been reclaimed ; what they ask for now is its extension 
to assist them to carry off and find markets for its heavier 
products. 


[Foreign Office Report, Miscellaneous Serves, No. 366. 
Price 114d.] 
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Fruit CULTURE IN GERMANY. 


In a report on the trade of the consular district of Frankfort- 
on-Main, Sir Charles Oppenheimer, Her Majesty’s Consul- 
General at that town, refers to the efforts which are being made 
in Germany to promote the culture of fruit and berries. Fruit 
growing is now, it seems, fostered a good deal by societies whose 
task it is to discuss the progress made in this field and to help 
their members practically and theoretically in the selection of the 
qualities and the treatment of cultivation. In the neighbour- 
hood of Frankfort, there is especially the Royal College for 
fruit, vine, and floriculture at Geisenheim-am-Rhein, which 
exercises a very beneficial influence. It organises series of 
lectures for the instruction of suitable persons, who are trained as 
fruit or vine growers or florists. It also sends round travelling 
teachers, who give lectures ov questions appertaining to this 
subject, and who also give advice as to the most lucrative way 
of disposing of the fruit crops, as to the best methods of drying 
and preserving kernel and stone fruits and vegetables, the 
packing of the fruit, the preparation of fruit syrups, jellies, 
marmalades, juices, and as to the preserving of the fruit. 
The culture of berry fruits has been especially promoted by 
the introduction of wines anid other productions, made from 
different berries which have been brought before the con- 
sumers by the numerous exhibitions, where, by means of prizes, 
endeavours were made to increase the zeal of the growers to 
produce fruit suitable for the market. 

Of late, special attention has been directed to the better 
disposal of the fruit crops, since the cultivation itself has made 
undoubted progress. Thus, at Frankfort a central depot for the 
sale of fruit has been founded which offers its services gratui- 
_ tously. It accepts offers from the growers and hands them on 
as demands arise. It likewise arranges in autumn large fruit 
sales, at which the supply as well as the demand is very lively. 
During the season of 1894, at the commencement of August, 
goods had already changed hands at the central office to the 
weight of upwards of 2,200,000 lbs., almost exclusively berry- 
fruits. The central office gives its assistance to all interested 
parties, to buyers as well as purchasers, entirely free of charge. 
It does not even ask for the reimbursement of its own expenses. 
The enterprise is purely conducive to the public good, and is 
intended to promote German fruit cultivation. It has been 
successfully initiated already in a few South German cities, 
and it is intended this summer to establish similar institutions 
in other places after the Frankfort pattern. The wealth of the 
population has already been advanced, in some instances in quite 
a remarkable degree, by the culture of fruit and berry trees. 

Sir Charles Oppenheimer refers to the cherry orchards at 
Guben, as well as to “the orchard of the capital,’ for such is 
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considered the small harbour town of Werder, situated between 
Potsdam and Berlin, on white sand-hills near the River Spree. 
There the growing of fruit, notwithstanding the unfavourable 
soil, has increased wonderfully. The fruit excels by its 
superior quality and is preferred by consumers. The growers, 
who have organised themselves into trade unions, are now in 
possession of a harbour fleet of their own, and, during the 
season, ship their produce every morning in their own steamers 
to the markets at Berlin. 


[Foreign Office Report, Annual Series, No. 1586. Price 3d.] 


AGRICULTURE IN DENMARK IN 1894. 


Captain James Boyle, Her Majesty’s Consul at Copenhagen, 
has transmitted to the Foreign Office a Report on the Agricul- 
ture of Denmark for the year 1894, in which he guotes some 
remarks from a report issued by M. Lacour, President of the 
Royal Agricultural Society of Denmark, on the present condition 
and prospects of dairy farmers. 

The year 1894 is said to have been a disappointing one, and 
to have contributed to increase the depression which, for a series 
of years, has affected Danish agriculture. 

What especially lessened the value of the crops for the year 
1894, were the low prices of wheat, rye, and other cereals. It 
was believed at the commencement of the year that prices could 
not possibly go any lower, but now that this has been proved not 
to be the case, it is asked with anxiety, whether a further fall in 
prices may be expected? M. Lacour states that it is difficult to 
answer this question on account of the enormous development 
of transport, and though hope is entertained that the prices of 
the two bread cereals are now so low, that it cannot pay for 
other countries to increase the culture of wheat and rye, it 
cannot be concealed that all reports from the great markets of 
the world, seem to indicate that the culture of wheat, &e., will 
be still exposed to very great and keen competition, if not, as 
hitherto from North America and the East Indies, at least from 
the Argentine Republic, with its virgin and fertile soil, and its 
developing and rapidly increasing means of transport. These 
remarks are said to be equally applicable for the most part to 
Russia as well. | 

In barley, and especially in fodder barley, prices in Denmark 
have fallen greatly. This is largely on account of its having to 
compete with Russian barley, which, in spite of its inferior 
weight, becomes more and more appreciated in England, and 
not only forces Danish fodder barley out of the market, but on 
account of its being used for food for horses, contributes very 
greatly to keep down and lower the price of oats. The fall of 
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prices caused several farmers to give up wheat and barley crops 
and turn to rcots instead. 

The prices of horses were rather lower in 1894 than in 1893, 
but the trade in this branch is still large owing to the decrease 
in prices of fodder. Exports and imports of horses continued 
about the same as in 1893. Horses are imported in con- 
siderable numbers from Germany and Sweden. A light draught 
horse is what appears to be in most use on farms, in fact, one 
that can be worked in a plough, and at the same time be used 
by the farmer himself to drive. Heavy draught horzes are few 
and far between. 

The breeding and keeping of pigs shows the best return for 
money invested in that particular line for the year 1894. From 
all districts and in all reports, this business is menticned as the 
one that benefits the Danish farmers most, and the sale of pigs 
and pork is estimated at 40,000,000 kroners, or more than half 
the amount of the sale of butter. A good sort of pig is much 
wanted to improve the breed of swine in Denmark, and it is 
expected that in the future good boars will be introduced. 
Such breeds as Berkshire and Yorkshire would be considered the 
best to import. 

The culture of beet is one of much importance, and it has 
been greatly developed in 1894, and is now carried on by six 
factories throughout Denmark. Taking into consideration the 
good prices that can be obtained for beetroot from sugar manu- 
facturers, and the good it does to the soil, it was hoped that a 
larger area of cultivation would be given up to it, but as yet 
this has not been done owing to the want of money. 

The enormous competition which has sprung up with other 
countries, and especially with Australia and New Zealand, where 
the Governments, through legislation and grants of money, assist 
the farmers and others empioyed in dairy farming, has roused 
the Danish farmers to take all energetic steps to maintain the 
high standard of butter, &c., which it now holds on the English 
market. 


[Foreign Office Report, Annual Series, No. 1614. Price 1d.} 


BELGIAN EcGa TRADE. 


A despatch has been received at the Foreign Office from Mr. 
G. R. de Courcy Perry, C.M.G., Her Majesty’s Consul-General at 
Antwerp, enclosing two comparative tables showing the exporta- 


- tion of eggs from Belgium to foreign countries, and the impor- 


tation of this article of consumption during the years 1892, 1893, 
and 1894. In the table of importation it is shown that over 
100 million eggs are annually imported into Belgium, of which 
a large proportion are furnished by Italy, Germany, and Russia ; 
of the 100 million eggs referred to, 40 millions are said to be 
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consumed in the country and the balance exported. The figures 
mentioned do not include the transit trade in eggs, which, in 
1893, ainounted to 300 millions. 

The importation of eggs from the United Kingdom shows a 
considerable decrease. In 1893, over three millions of eggs 
reached Belgium from England, but in the following year that 
number went down to one million; on the other hand in 1898, 
28 million of eggs were shipped to Great Britain; and in 1894, 
30 million eges went in the same direction. 

Eggs are sold wholesale in Belgium by weight, the current 
price at present being 5d. per lb. A case of 1,440 egos weighs 
approximately 120 lbs. _The price varies according to the time 
of the year, the most favourable period being in the spring and 
autumn. 

Keos for the Antwerp market from foreign countries are 
usually packed in long cases containing each 10 gross, which are 
allowed to enter Belgium free of duty. 


RuRAL DEPOPULATION IN THE UNITED STATES. 


In a report published by the Foreign Office on the trade of 
the consular district of Chicago for the year 1894, Colonel J. 
Hayes-Sadler, Her Majesty’s Consul, states that the drift of 
population and immigration towards citiés and towns, with a 
comparative decrease in rural population, have for some years 
been more or less marked features in all the States of his 
district. (This movement, which has lately been accentuated by 
the financial crisis and the condition of the labour and produce 
markets, is attributed to modern inventions, the establishment 
of new industries in cities, and to the greater inducement to 
energy and the greater chances of advancement there offered 
than on the farm. The fancy for city life, together with the 
depression of agricultural interests, has led to the overcrowding 
of large cities, particularly in their poorer quarters. Notwith- 
standing the great increase of population in the State of Illinois, © 
the rural population decreased by 114,000 from 1880 to 1890, 
even counting small town of 200 inhabitants in that denomina- 
tion, while the urban population during the same decade 
increased 862,529, or more than 66 per cent. As in each 
successive year there is less public land remaining in the west 
for occupation, the competition for employment in the cities 
becomes greater, and this may eventually lead to a lower 
standard of wages. Although labour unions may have, up to 
the present time, been able to maintain the scale for their own 
members, it is considered doubtful whether the tendency is not 
towards a general fall, which they may be powerless to control, 
unless a change should occur in prospective conditions. 
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In Iowa, where the increase of population from 1880 to 1890 
was 287,281, or 17°68 per cent., the increase of the urban 
population during that period was 261,187, or 50°68 per cent., 
while the rural population increased only 26,094, or 2°35 
per cent. The total population in the State is now nearly 
2,000,000. ; 


[Foreign Office Report, Annual Series, No. 1543. Price 3d.] 


THE DAtRY INDUSTRY IN FIVE NEw ENGLAND STATES. 


Mr. Perey Sanderson, C.M.G., Her Majesty’s Consul-General at 
New York, in a Report to the Foreign Office on the Agriculture 
of the States of New York, New Jersey, Connecticut, Delaware, 
and Rhode Island, says that there is great difieulty in obtaining 
reliable statistics regarding the production of butter and cheese 
in those States. 

The latest figures on the subject appear to be those given in 
the Census Reports of the United States for the year 1890, and 
even these are stated to be unsatisfactory, Inasmuch as they 
appear on investigation to refer only to farms, to the exclusion 
of creameries and factories. 

The dairy products of the farms of the five States in question 
are given in the following table, which shows that they produce 
about il percent. of the butter, 24 per cent. of the cheese, and 
15 per cent. of the milk of the United States. 


State. Butter. | Cheese. | Milk. 
Lbs. Lbs. Gallons. 

New York < - - 98,241,813 4,324,028 663,917,000 
New Jersey - = - 8,367,218 23,613 64,003,950 
Connecticut = - ~ 7,196,000 112,566 54,413,000 
Delaware - - - 2,026,490 359 10,699,362 
Rhode Island - - - 965,456 24,631 10,610,547 
Total = - = 116,796,977 4,485,197 803,643,859 

» United States - - | 1,023,821,770 18,725,218. | 5,207,121,309 


The latest obtainable figures respecting the production of 
butter and cheese in factories and creameries in the State of New 
York are those furnished by the Commissioner of Agriculture in 
his report for the year ending September 30, 1893. This report 
shows that in 12 counties there were no factories of this nature, 
and that in the remaining 48 counties there were 255 butter 
factories and 1,156 cheese factories, also 213 factories making 
both butter and cheese. The whole number of factories was 
1,624, and their product for the year 1892 was 19,497,257 lbs. 
of butter and 131,148,310 lbs. of cheese. 
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Writing on the 18th June last, Mr. Sanderson quotes a report 
recently received from Utica, one of the largest dairy markets 
in the State of New York, which states that the prices of dairy 
products are the lowest since 1879, the best butter being sold 
at 164 c. to 17 c per lb., cheese from 5 e¢. to 54 ¢. (quotation of 
May 15), and milk is being sold to the factories at 43 ¢. to 42 c. 
for each 10 lbs.” 

These prices represented about 84d. a lb. for butter, rather 
over 24d. for cheese, and a little over 23d. per 10 lbs. of milk. 
They apply to fodder butter and cheese ; when grass butter and 
cheese come on the market better prices are expected. 

From statistics which have been compiled it would appear 
that between the years 1880 and 1890 the number of cows 
increased by 33 per cent., and the class of stock was much 
improved. At that time many creameries sprang up and there 
was a tendency towards over-production, but the fall in prices 
and the late general depression are reported to have checked 
production and discouraged breeding. It seems that the high 
price of beef which has ruled lately led to the slaughter of a 
certain number of cows, and it is stated that the number of 
milch cows in proportion to the population is lower now than 
it has been for years. 


[Foreign Office Report, Annual Series, No. 1590. Piice 1d.] 


ACREAGE OF Hops IN GREAT BriTAIN, 1895. 


PRELIMINARY STATEMENT compiled from the Returns collected 
on the 4th June 1895, showing the ACREAGE under Hops 
in each Country of ENGLAND in which Hops were grown, 
with a COMPARATIVE STATEMENT for the Years 1894, 1893, 
and 1892. 


CouNTIES. 1895. | 1894. . | 1893. : 1892. 

‘ Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres 
| Berks - - - - — 11 11 10 
| GLOUCESTER - - - 38 39 33 39 
| Hants - u g 2 2,875 2,911 2,795 2775 
H HEREFORD = = = 7,053 7,025 7,079 6,797 
icenee 2 i 2 - || 35,018 35,520 34,815 34,058 
| Norrs - - - - — — — 14 
| SALOP - - - - 150 140 123 ay 
fF SUFFOLK - - - 10 17 21 18 
| SURREY 2 - : 1,783 1,935 1,845 1,938 
1 SUSSEX - - - - 7,489 7,589 7,326 7,124 
f WORCESTER - - - 4,024 3,848 3,516 3,369 
Total - ° - 98,940 59,035 57,564 56,259 
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AGRICULTURAL RETURNS OF GREAT BRITAIN, 1895. 


T.— PRELIMINARY STATEMENT compiled from the Returns collected 
on the 4th June 1895, showing the Increase or Decrease on 


the Returns for the Years 1894 and 1898 respectively. 
A.—1895 compared with 1894. 


In- | De- || In- De- 
Crops AND LIVE STOCK. 1895. 1892. || crease. | crease. || Crease. | crease. 
#3 | eae | Per | Per 
|| Aeres. | Acres. || Acres.| Acres. || Cent. | Cent. 
Wheat - - - = || 1,407,641 | 1,927,962 ||». | 510,821 || .. | 26°5 
Barley - - - = || 2,166,279 | 2,095,771 || 70,508) .. || 34 |... 
Oats - - - : = || 3,295,905 | 3,253,401 |] 42,504] .. || 1°38 55 
Potatoes - - - || 540,217 | 504,454 || 86,763] .. || 7°3 
Hay :—Clover, & Rotation Grasses 1 2,303,431 | 2,121,904 || 181,527 Meenas On6 a 
Hay :--Permanent Pasture - || 4,760,889 | 4,852,442 oe OSs 1°9 
Hops - - - = - | 58,940 59,535 | 50 595 | ate 1°0 
| | || Per Per 
| No, No. || No. No. || Cent. | Cent. 
Cows & Heifers in Milk or in Calf | 2,485,820 | 2,460,086 | 25,734 | .. i°0 af 
Other Cattle :—2 Years & above - || 1,431,525 | 1,516,672 || .. 85,147 || .. 5°6 
a 1 Year & under 2- || 1,190,368 | 1,217,145 ||_.. 26,777 an 2°2 
a3 Under1 Year -|| 1,046,623 | 1,153,210 || 93,413! .. Bil us 
ToTAL OF CATTLE = || @a64,536 | 6.347,118 || 7223) 2. || 0°1 
Ewes kept for Breeding - - 9,663,129 9,668,002 || .. | 4,878 50 O'l 
Other Sheep:—1 Year & above - 6,334,386 6,342,730 | | Se eieee inter Ol 
ms Under 1 Year - || 9,794,680 | 9,850,768 || .. | 56,088 | 60 0°6 
ToTAL OF SHEEP - = || 950799195 | 25,861,500 || .. | -69,305 | .. 0°3 
Sows kept for Breeding - - | 415,210 | 351,119 | 64,091 so) ad 18°38 ee: 
Otes Pies -c-. - = | 9,469,091 | 2,088,907 || 430,314]. | ote ye 
ToTaL OF Pies - : a 2,884,431 | _ 2,890,026 1494, ADO oe aol) 20° 7 ste 
— ; ai eae a 7 : 
| || n- @- n- Des 
Crops AND LIVE STOCK. | 1895. 1893. || crease. | crease. | crease. | crease. 
| cs | | Per Per 
|  Aeres. Acres. || Acres. | Acres.\|| Cent. | Cent. 
Wheat - - - - | 1,417,641 1,897,524 | 56 479,883 | 50 25°3 
Barley - . - - | 2,166,279 2,075,097 || 91,182 ais 4" 4 “a 
Oats - = - - =") 3,295,005.) 35171,756 || 124,149). | 379 on 
Potatoes — - : ‘ 7 541,217 Raye TERED I Mca Il ek : 
Hay :—Clover, & RotationGrasses | 2,303,431 | 2,047,008 || 256,423 |. 12°5 
Hay :—Permanent Pasture - | 4,760,889 4,270,480 || 490,409 ae 11°5 58 
Hops - - - - = | 58,940 | 57,064 1,376 a6 2°4 as 
| ——S——— ee eS SSS ES] See 
| Per iy Per 
| No. No. No. No. Cent. | Cent. 
Cows & Heifers in Milk orin Calf | 2,485,820 2,554,624 ee 68,804 on 27 
Other Cattle:—2 Years & above - || 1,481,525 1,580,242 60 LAST 9°4 
ry) 1 Year & under 2 - | 1,190,368 1,354,523 ae 164,155, ate 12°1 
Wndent Wear © |) 1246623)| 1211987 || 85836, .. || 2:9 |. 
ToraL OF CATTLE - | 6isp4isse | 61006764) a... | 84634022. ta 522 
Ewes kept for Breeding - - || 9,663,129 | 10,128,676 aa. ~ 465,547 Ey 46 
Other Sheep:—1 Year & above - || 6,354,386 6,911,063 abs 576,077 | 50 8°3 
‘ Under1 Year - | 9,794,630 | 10,240,595 ws 445,915/ .. A A 
WoTAL OF SHEEP - —- | _ 25,792,195 | 27,280,834 || .. [1,488 He ‘ 5°5 
Sows kept for Breeding - ES 415,210 308,722 106,488 ie | 84.25 
Other Pigs - : . - | 2,469,221 | 1,804,808 || 664,413 |) 868 
Tota oF Pies - - | 2,884,431 | 2,113,530 | 770,901 || 86°5 . 
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AGRICULTURAL RETURNS OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


[Sept. 1895. 


Il.—County SUMMARY. 


PRELIMINARY STATEMENT of the ACREAGE under WHEAT, POTATOES, and 


COUNTIES, 


i TOTAL FOR 
GREAT BRITAIN 


| ENGLAND 
|WALES — - 
| SCOTLAND - 


ENGLAND. 

| BEDFORD 2 
BERKS - - 

| BUCKINGHAM 

|} CAMBRIDGE 

| CHESTER - 

| CoRNWALL - 

i CUMBERLAND 
DERBY - 

| DEVON - 
DORSET 

1 DURHAM 
EssExX - 
GLOUCESTER 

| HANTS - 

| HEREFORD 

t HERTFORD 

| HUNTINGDON 

} KENT = 

i LANCASTER 

| LEICESTER 

| LINCOLN 

| LONDON 

| MIDDLESEX - 

| MonMOUTH - 

1 NoRFOLK - - 

| NoRTHAMPTON : 

} NORTHUMBERLAND - 
Norts = * . 

| OXFORD - : 

i RUTLAND — - : 
SALOP - = . 

SOMERSET ~- 

| STAFFORD . 

i SUFFOLK « 

SURREY = 

| SUSSEX > 

| WaRWwIck - 

| WESTMORLAND 

; WILTS - - 

| WORCESTER « 

| YorRK, H. Ripine 

N. RIDING 

W. RIDING 


os 


> 


De 


Acres. 


} 1,417,641 


1,339,806 
44,036 
33,799 


— 


28,604 
24,708 
24,956 
81,529 
9,364 
20,524 
3,596 
11,614 
43,577 
15,696 
9,466 
93,156 
37,509 
42,683 
17,454 
38,076 
24,011 
38,399 
11,537 
17,578 
139,280 
205 
2,928 
4,828 
106,812 
31,339 
4,657 
30,125 
23,188 
3,472 
23,668 
22,616 
16,359 
88,204 
16,270 
45,383 
26,929 
207 
49,449, 
24,068 
42,161 
14,893 
35,915 


paso 


Acres. 
1,927,962 


1,826,626 


38,867 
38,383 
96,658 
12,621 
27,679 
4,510 
14,581 
62,901 
21,657 
16,806 
124,592 
49,384 
63,603 
28,291 
59,415 
32,669 
57,927 
17,356 
23,218 
180,170 
343 
3,614 
7,867 
125,734 
46,261 
8,655 
39,430 
37,448 
5,033 
34,896 
33,419 
22,393 
106,020 
23,442 
61,249 
38,577 
246 
55,834 
36,695 
60,700 
29,015 


46,478 


1895. 


Acres. 
541,217 


373,231 
33,654 
134,332 


8,797 
2,176 
1,732 
20,253 
24.298 
5,866 
10,009 
2,526 
12,323 
1,815 
7,910 
13,217 
4,338 
5,988 
1,855 
4,962 
8,552 
14,865 
38,204 
2,231 
51,904 
577 
3,411 
1,332 
6,469 
3,202 
4,351 
7,413 
2,603 
141 
6,412 
4,884 
9,714 
2,773 
6,647 


O14 - 


6,437 
1,646 
2,577 
8,075 
12,698 
10,759 
23,975 


Potatoes: 


1894. 


Acres. 
504,454 


340,557 
34,038 
129,859 


16,834 
22,204 
5,423 
9,150 
2,391 
11,984 
1,644 
Gib 
10,929 
4,173 
5,474 
2,037 
4,388 
6,715 
18,400 
34,734 
1,936 
47,081 
574 
3,933 
1,435 
5,926 
2,915 
4,186 
6,661 
2,361 
127 
5,847 
4,704 
8,829 
2,283 
6,260 
3,026 
5,871 
1,471 
2,404 
7,08 4 
11,887 
10,596 
22,164 


1895. 


Acres. 
2,308,431 


1,741,712 
175,742 
385,977 


17,589 
34,625 
27,119 
36,366 
54,699 
43,366 
40,577 
19,797 
76,113 
30,807 
41,900 
76,169 
56,025 
89,989 
26,823 
39,096 
14,362 
42,754 
68,329 
19,206 
98,363 
218 
2,055 
11,767 
142,962 
26,587 
45,152 
30,490 
39,117 
3,041 
45,898 
30,345 
34,309 
78,399 
20,514 
47,103 
28,220 
6,767 
60,476 
20,840 
25,195 
39,256 
48,926 


collected on the 4th June 1895, 
Hay. 


CLOVER, &c. 


1894. 


Acres. 
9,121,904 


1,558,799 
170,185 
392,970 


13,104 
29,419 
22,145 
30,876 
53,996 
3,089 
40,721 
18,177 
68,562 
28,741 
40,074 
58,614 
50,483 
79,530 
23,516 
29,137 
12,121 
39,307 
68,464 
18,234 
85,301 
157 
1,604 
11,708 
124,738 
21,589 
46,210 
27,191 
32,124 
2,443 
43,210 
26,269 
32,988 
61,613 
17,378 
46,190 
24,099 
6,510 
55,681 
16,710 
21,648 
36,695 
48,636 


with a 


PERMANENT PASTURE. 


1895. 1894. 


Acres. 
4,760,889 


Acres. 
4,852,442 


4,079,803 
505,818 
175,268 


4,178,720 
510,649 
168,073 


32,107 
75,075 
92,184 
43,349 
105,552 
41,161 
72,053 
135,367 
121,374 
93,638 
94,602 
113,196 
151,772 
98,596 
80,518 
64,234 
28,940 
114,245 
215,587 
90,630 
111,413 
4,679 
52,711 
65,890 
68,405 
81,199 


34,948 
77,059 
98,856 
39,622 
107,757 
40,341 
71,875 
188,173 
124,424 
95,591 
94,079 
114,790 
160,024 
98,399 
82,609 
64,692 
28,230 
121,877 
211,210 
99,125 
109,143 
5,165 
56,343 
69,520 
72.637 
92,290 


69,942 
67,372 
74,333 
11,446 
104,289 
232,809 
127,021 
74,574 
79,305 
133,205 
101,589 
54,415 
141,932 
96,268 
44,567 
143,140 
275,119 


71,469 
67,636 
77,020 
12,974 
105,995 
247,778 
127,869 
73,755 
$1,813 
138,102 
107,342 
54,262 
149,988 
99,727 
40,973 
140,885 
272,853 


Sept. 1895. ] 


COUNTIES. 


(continued.) 


WALES. 


| ANGLESEY - 
| BRECON * 
i} CaRpIGAN = 
|] CARMARTHEN 

CARNARVON = 
DENBIGH - 
FLINT - - 
GLAMORGAN « 
| MERIONETH - 
|| MonT¢oMERY 

PEMBROKE = 
‘| Rapnor - 


ABERDEEN - 
ARGYLL - 
FACNGE = = 
BANFF = = 
} BERWICK x 
‘T Bure - = 
CAITHNESS’ - 
CLACKMANNAN 
DUMBARTON - 
DUMFRIES’ = 
EDINBURGH - 


|} J FIFE - = 
FoRFAR ss - 
HADDINGTON = 
INVERNESS » 
KINCARDINE - 
| Kryross - 
| | Kirxcupsricut 
| | Lanark 2 
LINLITHGOW < 
NAIRN = “ 
ORKNEY = 
PEEBLES ™ 
PERTH - = 
RENFREW - 


ROXBURGH - 
SELKIRK - 
| §SHETLAND = 
| q STrRiine - 
| | SUTHERLAND - 
WiGctown x 


— ACREAGE. 


SCOTLAND. 


q ELGIN, or MORAY 


Ross and CRoMARTY 


AGRICULTURAL RELURNS OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


| 
Wheat. 
| 1895. | 1894, 
Acres. Acrés. 
246 356 
3,004 4,251 
5,140 6,272 
7,729 8,679 
§12 499 
4,507 6,616 
3,980 5,288 
4133 5,540 
638 786 
9,245 11,548 
2,397 3,212 
2,555 3,423 


——_——— | 


| 


1895 1894. 
Acres Acres 
2,881 2,880 
1,129 1,203 
5,895 6,142 
3,606 3,670 
4,619 4,659 
3,438 3,383 
2,610 2,434 
1,907 1,975 
1,952 2.010 
2,097 2,169 
2,623 2.584 
897 929 


1,965 
2,390 
1,036 
1,653 
373 
2,337 
4,061 
4,841 
L679 
15,390 
2,580 


7,809 


~ 6,297 


2,661 
658 
1,542 
4,464 
1,704 
325 
2,890 
438 
13,717 
3,220 
7,966 
1,442 
205 
3,179 
3,602 
1,673 
1,484 


7,202 
4,861 
8,370 
1,976 
2,189 
979 
1,758 
344 
2,149 
3,723 
4,621 
1,701 
14,527 
12,386 
7,269 
6,329 
2,536 
574 
1,521 
4,110 
1,609 
342 
2,916 
393 
15,214 
2.997 
3,032 
L404 
197 
3,159 
* 3,253 
1,697 
1,530 


ae en ee ST 


CLOVER, &e. . 


1895. | 1894. 
Acres. Acres. 
17,027 16,058 

7,097 7,428 
18,442, 18,387 
16,993 16,249 
17,366 17,234 
22,095 20,303 
12,424 11,734 
15,645 15,858 

7,443 7,318 
16,596 16,037 
17,547 16,508 

7,067 7,021 


47,765 
10,653 
27,487 

9,947 


6,418 
17,956 
11,552 
7,426 
24,616 
18,968 
9,462 
11,599 
11,810 
2,424 
8,705 
31,813 
6,130 
2,011 
20,188 
2,085 
28,093 
12,204 
13,502 
8,497 
1,096 
691 
12,320 
4,089. 

4,640 


—— 
—_———____. 


46,522 
10,560 
29,355 
10,855 
9,i11 
1,987 
9,832 
1,395 
6,134 
18,211 
11,945 
6,345 
25,258 
20,295 
9,892 
12,331 
12,558 
2,512 
9,502 
32,068 
6,462 
2,019 
8,780 
2,246 
29,543 
12,768 
14,008 
8,289 
988 — 
663 
12,851 
3,783 
4,407 


may. 


PERMANENT PASTURE. 


1895. 


Acres. 


17,635 


37,607 
38,667 
77,959 
46,122 
39,067 
21,006 
72,829 
38,772 
47,188 
44,452 
24,520 


2,624 
14,587 
21,689 

L913 

4,117 

764 

3,251 

932 

2,854 
18,513 

3,271 

1,220 

8,231 

2,353 

2307 

5,836 

372 

1,590 
13,099 
13,029 

2,270 

W17 

4,970 

1,957 
14,863 

7,986 , 
3,574 
5,925 
1,465 
1,586 
4,616 
1,783 
4177 
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1894. 


AcVves. 


18,862 
28,073 
38,841 
78,599 
45,957 
39,221 
20,135 
74,650 
38,428 
48,114 
45 ATA 


14,284 
21,390 
671 
3,505 
708 
1,617 
743 
2,549 
18,307 
3,004 
629 
7,097 
2,651 
2,137 
5,415 
445 
1,573 
12,606 


12,328 


2,286 
530 
2,524 
£351 
13,385 
7,257 
9,503 
5,598 
2,516 
1,487 
4,377 
1,570 
4,124 


Hay in the several Counties of GREAT BRITAIN, compiled from the Returns 
- COMPARATIVE STATEMENT for 1894. 
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AGRICULTURAL RETURNS OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


[Sept. 1895. 


TI.— County SUMMARY. 


PRELIMINARY STATEMENT of the NuMBER of CATTLE, SHEEP, and Pies 
collected on the 4th June 1895, with 


COUNTIES. 


TOTAL FOR 
| GREAT BRITAIN 


; ENGLAND - 
WALES : 
1SCOTLAND - 


ENGLAND. 

| BEDFORD 

} BERKS - - 

BUCKINGHAM ° 

CAMBRIDGE - 

| CHESPER - 

; CORNWALL - 

CUMBERLAND - 

DERBY - aD 

1 DEVON - & 

| DORSET - 

i DURHAM - 

) ESSEX - - 

| GLOUCESTER - 

; HANTS - : 

|; HEREFORD ~- 

| HERTFORD - 

HUNTINGDON - 

1 KENT - - 

LANCASTER - 

| LEICESTER” - 

7 LINCOLN = 

| LONDON - 

| MIDDLESEX - 

i MONMOUTH = 

j NORFOLK - 

NORTHAMPTON 

| NORTHUMBERLAND 

Notts - ; 

1 OXFORD - 

# RUTLAND - 

1 SALOP - : 

7 SOMERSET - 

, STAFFORD - 

| SUFFOLK - 

} SURREY = 

| SUSSEX - “. 

h WARWICK - 

WESTMORLAND 

j WILTS - 
WORCESTER ~- 
York, EH, RIDING 

» NN. RIDING 
cee EDEN Gy 


Cattle. Sheep. Pigs. 

1895. 1894. 1895. 1894, 1895. 1894. 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
6,354,336 6,347,113 25,792,195 25,861,500 2,884,431 2,390,026 
4,472,505 4,450,607 15,557,571 15,509,995 2,471,020 2,013,823 
703,824 695,000 3,000,841 3,078,641 260,091 227,668 
1,177,947 1,201,506 7,233,783 7,272,864 153,320 148,535 
30,023 30,772 96,278 100,411 32,826 26,504 
39,154 38,003 184,668 182,334 33,197 24,303 
66,153 66,770 192,609 188,531 40,047 28,839 
48,137 49,379 213,482 209,929 56,191 41,235 
170,136 169,618 92,456 78,541 78,392 70,562 
193,900 190,749 421,443 415,031 100,074 78,761 
141,937 138,118 518,276: 520,811 23,708 23,556 
136,111 141,010 176,998 | 186,188 40,919 34,504 
263,506 264,969 874,408 | 868,708 123,937 98,218 
83,071 79,955 370,947 383,693 66,211 53,769 
71,968 71,899 225,041 217,788 12,894 12,065 
79,632 72,932 282,586 276,269 107,811 84,115 
109,786 108,506 347,011 333,855 83,619 65,910 
76,402 74,979 366,004 385,133 82,434 66,019 
88,632 89,934 318,593 309,441 33,626 26,417 
30,068 30,051 121,480 115,474 33,689 24,281 
27,986 30,841 101,110 | 104,581 21,728 17,674 
67,909 65,071 903,642 899,374 68,388 54,622 
226,234 225,439 306,954 308,264 60,421 55,386 
131,724 133,178 304,589 307,853 31,321 28,840 
233,382 237,055 1,161,958 1,153.863 114,278 91,121 
6,254 6,732 4,044 6,399 3,465 3,300 
ren 16,222 21,473 18,792 15,548 19,417 
| 45,542 45,433 201,274 193,005 18,877 15,093 
| 495,188 113,505 520,726 519,521 119,362 96,584 
(|. 119,702 119,617 409,043 397,595 39,576 27,876 
| 108,022 105,682 1,000,038 992,789 13,377 11,979 
81,152 84,714 221,642 217,358 33,649 28,144 
53,434 54,919 241,742 245,929 44,737 33,008 
17,512 17,613 82,809 83.152 3,284 2,496 
164,928 163,382 457,987 445,464 81,560 65,023 
921,177 212,476 538,757 524,097 140,853 123,833 
152,896 151,503 246,905 246,186 61,720 52,145 
66,502 62,772 387,590 403,302 167,521 134,848 
41,282 40,764 78,605 74,467 27,229 22,429 
103.883 102,043 446,416 461,209 48,048 38,817 
95,305 95,923 279,856 265,121 46,498 25,702 
64,107 62,935 359,978 356,089 4,755 4,318 
106,072 100,349 584,389 546,335 || 79,195 66,308 
60,319 60,175 164,909 157,076 || 51,007 37,691 
83,186 86,537 436,237 438,977 63,080 59,044 
164,254 167,651 676,762 676,427 58,667 53,908 
260,296 270,432 672,856 694,836 108,351 

t 


87,164 | | 


rept. 1895.] 


— LIVE STOCK. 


AGRICULTURAL RETURNS OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
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in the several CoUNTIES of GREAT BriTAIN, compiled from the Returns 
a COMPARATIVE STATEMENT for 1894. 


COUNTIES. 


(continued.) 


WALES. 


ANGLESEY - 
. BRECON - 
CARDIGAN - 
- CARMARTHEN - 
CARNARVON - 
DENBIGH - 
FLINT - - 
| GLAMORGAN - 
MERIONETH - 
) MontTGoMERY 
| PEMBROKE ~- 
RADNOR - 


SCOTLAND. 


| ABERDEEN - 
ARGYLL - 
| AYR - - 
| BANFF - - 
|| BERWICK - 
| Bure - : 
|| CAITHNESS - 
| CLACKMANNAN 
DUMBARTON - 
DUMFRIES - 
EDINBURGH = 


ELGIN, or MORAY 


ime - 2 
FORFAR - 
HADDINGTON - 
INVERNESS - 
KINCARDINE - 
KINROss - 


KIRKCUDBRIGHT 


LANARK - 
LINLITHGOW - 
NAIRN - - 
ORKNEY = 
PEEBLES : 
PERTH - - 
RENFREW - 


i Ross and CRoMARTY 
{RoxBurcH - 
SELKIRK ; 
| SHETLAND - 
} STIRLING - 
SUTHERLAND - 
‘yj WIGTowN-~ - 


Cattle. Sheep. 
1895. 1894, 1895. 1894. 
No. No. No. No. 
49,249 48,501 59,315 57,662 
40,014 39,873 456,069 460,108 
65,336 64,708 | 221,533 236,260 
115,564 113,481 | 234,606 239,295 
54,320 51,581 | 235,707 | 239,309 
65,401 65,024 | 296,794 301,983 
33,609 33,078 | 68,744 66,655 
52,203 49,915 292,786 291,867 
38,002 37,839 | 376,853 414,911 
69,950 70,283 | 367,856 382,039 
87,543 87,974 | 119,817 | 118,149 
32,633 32,743 | 270,761 270,408 
=. | oe a 
| 
| 
173,961 179,346 | 183,951 184,219 
60,005 61,341 || 1,026,712 _| - 1,023,851 
98,842 97,184 | 361,057 _ | 358,761 
41,764 43,760 | 62,703 66,740 
15,936 17,570 807,365 296,548 
9,539 9,619 49,219 53,146 
21,646 21,984. 108,621 109,223 
4,042 3,899 12,962 12,721 
14,676 14,807 75,032 77,800 
58,067 57,183 525,301 524,304 
19,451 19,918 183,322 183,116 
21,489 22,440 61,802 | 59,223 
47,912 50,236 94,578 97,826 
49,163 54,406 146,329 148,993 
9,506 10,108 127,483 | 127,406 
51,799 52,829 645,900 643,097 
26,133 28,484 37,585 39,534 
6,048 6,777 36,239 36,361 
48,213 47,626 382,115 388,726 
71,367 71,094 232,673 234,919 
11,918 12,635 25,173 25,219 
6,199 6,563 18,335 16,945 
26,832 26,256 32,050 30,864 
6,789 6,981 186,221 189,143 
74,861 76,521 707,661 725,285 
26,125 25,658 38,730 36,761 
41,922 43,315 320,969 325,269 
17,327 17,792 510,227 511,909 
3,418 3,626 _ 181,031 183,421 
18,883 19,028 102,098 101,418 
32,889 | 32,108 128,734 127,631 
12,002 12,589 203,681 218,330 
48,323 47,833 117,974 119,660 


| 


Pigs. 
1895. 1804, 
No. No. 
18,560 17,230 
9,813 8,241 
24,308 21,718 
39,644 34,328 
24,080 21,701 . 
30,458 28,395 
19,664 18,099 
18,892 15,970 
9,561 9,048 
97,141 22,114 
32,278 25,568 
5,692 5,256 
10,379 9,922 
4,905 4,331 
16,768 16,835 
2,461 2,841 
4,530 4,001 
887 958 
1,806 1,675 
2,985 2,230 
1,837 1,623 
1,530) 4 11,908 
8,133 | 7,057 
iil | 2,428 
6,532 6,309 
7,951 7,942 
2,138 1,792 
3,019 3,134 
2,680 2,767 
B15 5d. 
7,892 7,908 
8,560 TeTBB ats 
2,085 1,872 
681 - 706 
3,580 3,493 
807 | 811 
8,886 8,849 F- 
1,584 1,499 4 
5,201 5,293 i 
3,938 Sieh 
509 | 540 
200 28n7 | 
Dish 2,520 
955 906 
11,236 | 11,419 | 
| 
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IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCE 


IN THE SIX MONTHS ENDED JUNE 30TH, 1894 
AND 1895. 


I—Imports oF CATTLE AND SHEEP. 


Cattle. Sheep. 

Countries from which exported. | 26 Weeks | 26 Weeks | 26 Weeks | 26 Weeks 

ended ended ended ended 

June 30th, | June 29th, | June 30th, | June 29th, 

1894. 1895. 1894. 1895. 

No. No. No. No. 
United States - = - | 207,975 131,336 83,179 248,342 
Canada = - - = 23,334 24,654 9,670 9,787 
Argentine Republic = - 6,662 16,622 39,492 183,703 
Channel Islands - ~ 741 848 — — 
Chilis +— - - — — — 85 

New South Wales - - _ 173 — — 

New Zealand - - - _ — — 523 
Norway - - = - _ 104 _ ~— 
Queensland - ~ - — 114 — — 
South Australia ~ - — -~ — 210 


——Sae 


— 


Total 238,712 173,851 132,341 442,650 


L 
¥ 


The above table, which has been compiled from returns 
furnished weekly by H.M. Customs, shows that the imports of 
live cattle in the first six months of 1895 were about 27 per 
cent, below those of the corresponding period of the previous 
year. The decrease in the current year is more than accounted for 
by the smaller shipments from the United States, the fall in the 
supplies from this source having been as much as 37 per cent. On 
the other hand, there was an increase in the receipts of Argentine 
cattle, which amounted to 16,622 head as compared with 6,662 
head in 1894. In the first six months of 1893 the imports of 
cattle from Argentina numbered only 3,691 head. A novel feature 
of the import trade in live stock is the entry of 287 live cattle 
from Australia. The consignment from New South Wales 
amounted in all to 206 head of cattle, but 33 of the animals 
were slaughtered on board the vessels, which had entered a port 
in a country whence importation of animals is prohibited. 


The total number of sheep imported in the 26 weeks ended 
June 29th, 1895, were more than treble the number received in 
the corresponding period of last yeaf, and the great increase in 
the supply was due almost entirely to the heavier consignnients 
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from Argentina and the United States. More than four and a 
half times as many came from the former country, while the 
number entered from the United States exceeded by 165,000 
head the receipts from that country in the corresponding period 
of 1894. 3 

The number of swine imported in the 26 weeks ended June 
29th, 1895, was 189, of which 128 were received from Canada, 59 
from the United States, and 2 from Argentina. In the first six 
months of 1894, only 9 swine were imported and these came 
from Argentina. 


II].—Imports oF HAY AND STRAW. 


The quantities of hay and straw returned by the Customs as 
imported in the first six months of 1895 and 1894 respectively 
are shown below, distinguishing the several countries con- 
tributing to the supply :— 


Hay. Straw. 
; | 
Countries whence exported. First Six | First Six | First Six | First Six 
Months of ; Months of | Months of | Months of 
1894. 1895. 1894, 1895. 
Tons. Tons. ! Tons. Tons. 

Algeria - - - - 453 4,189 — Hs 
Argentine Republic = - - 606 772 — 306 
Belgium = - - 1,986 162 1,195 117 
Canada - . - = 13,208 4,813 hes as 
Cape of Good Hope - - 1 = _ — 
Chanzel Islands - - — — 2 — 
Chili - - - - 4,002 LQonses == bay 
Denmark - - - 3,545 423 1,905 936 
Egypt - 2 = ; ah ae 8 _ 
France - - = - 2,324 5,340 2,019 14,326 
Germany - = - 1,675 249 | 1,872 584 
Holland - - - - 9,067 3,985 17,074 2,139 
Italy - - - - 125 — — 133 
Newfoundland - - - |. 23 “ ae ee 
New South Wales - - — 4 — es 
New Zealand - - - 22 — pie pre 
Norway - - - - 2,433 339 Q74 Val 
Russia, North - - - 25,971 90 624 sas 

5 south - - - 997 = 511 = 
Spain - - - - 364 — — but 
Sweden - - - - a — 5 ses 
Tripoli - - - - 3 — —_ — 
Turkey, European - 476 — — -— 

» Asiatic - 542 — a es) 
United States - ~ 116,912 22,680 412 4 
Uruguay . ~ = = 2 — -— 
Victoria = = - - —_ 10 — = 

Total - % -~ | 184,735 43,070 25,901 18,556 | 
The receipts of hay were thus 140,000 tons short of the quantity 


imported in the corresponding period of 1894, and nearly 20,000 
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tons less than the 62,731 tons received in the first six months of 
1893. It will be seen from the table that the decline was due 
mainly to smaller shipments from the United States, while the 
supplies from Canada and Holland were also much lighter than ~ 
in 1894. Imports from Russia and Chili appear to have nearly 
ceased. 


The quantity of straw imported was about 7,400 tons less 
than that received in the six months ended June 1894, but only 
700 tons short of the 19,234 tons imported in the corresponding 
period of 1893. 


I1J.—Iuvorts or HorskEs. 


The importation of horses is shown in the table below. The 
figures for this table and the remaining tables of imports have 
been taken from the monthly Trade and Navigation Returns :— 


Quantities. Values. 
Horses. First Six | First Six | First Six | First Six | 
Months.cf| Months of | Months of | Months of } 
| 1894. 1895. 1894, 1895. | 
| 

No. No, £ Bos 
Stallions ¢ “ 191 229 13,348 50,469 | 

Mares - xs : : 1,760 3,983 40,873 | 111,765 
Geldings : s 3 8,478 10,603 199,430 | 277,040 | 
Total : - | 10,429 | 14,815 | 258,651 | 439,074.44 


The total number of horses imported in the first six months of 
1895 exceeded by nearly 50 per cent. the number imported in the 
‘corresponding period of 1894. It was, moreover, more than double 
the imports of the six months ended June 1893, which were 6,815 
head only. The increase was mainly due to the augmented ship- 
ments of mares and geldings from the United States of America. - 
Of the 3,983 mares imported, 2,441 came from this source as 
compared with an importation of 388 mares from the same 
country in 1894. The United States contributed 4,632 geldings 
to the total number imported, which included also 2,286 Canadian 
geldings ; in the corresponding period of 1894 the two countries 
named sent 2,516 and 1,031 geldings respectively. 


TV.—Imports oF FRESH MEAT. 


From the table given below it will be observed that there 
was a slight increase in the importation of fresh meat 
in the six months ending June last as compared with the 
yeceipts of this article in the corresponding period of 1894, the 
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augmentation being due to larger shipments of mutton, pork, 


and rabbits, while i in oe vhere was a slight decline : se 


Quantities. Values. 

Deseription. | First Six | First Six | First Six | First Six 
Months of | Months of | Months of | Months of 

1894. 1895. 1894. 1895. 

Cwts. Cwts. £ £ 

Beef - : - | 1,047,497 | 1,038,512 | 2,174,564 | 2,057,064 
Mutton - e - | 1,034,507 | 1,305,076 | 2,068,600 | 2,393,172 
‘Pork- - - - GCS > 125,858 190,446 284,169 
Rabbits - - - 40,770 43,383 112,072 112,226 
Total - - | 2,200,746 | 2,512,829 | 4,545,682 | 4,776,631 


Of the total quantity of beef imported, 840,665 cwts. came 


from the United States. This is about 70,000 ewts. less than the 
quantity received from the same country in the first six months 
of 1894. The increase of 270,000 cwts. in the importation of 
mutton is made up almost entirely by larger receipts from 
Australasia and the Argentine Republic. 

Taken in conjunction with the large increase in the arrivals 
of live sheep, it is noteworthy that, roughly computing the 
number of carcases represented by the total weight of mutton 
received, and adding these to the sheep imported alive into the 
United Kingdom, the total receipts of mutton, live and dead, 
indicate an importation equivalent to 3,000,000 head of sheep 
in the half year ended June 30th last. 


V.—Imports OF MEAT SALTED AND PRESERVED. 


| Quantities. Values. 
Description. ls First Six | First Six | First Six | First Six 
| Months of | Months of | Months of | Months of 
| 1894. 1895. 1894. 1895. 
Cwts. Cwts. £ £ 
Salted beef ‘s - - 125,641 100,926 189,898 132,461 
,» pork (not hams) - -| 112,072 | 109,485 | 184,274 | 148,939 
Bacon - " : - | 1,832,235 | 2,030,249 | 4,041,107 | 3,821,890 
Hams - é f -| 551,898 | 611,180 | 1,311,591 | 1,337,134 
Meat, preserved, otherwise than 243,329 355,705 689,012 883,170 
by salting (chiefly canned). 
Meat, unenumerated, salted or 101,409 141,189 224,585 293,240 
fresh. 
Total - - es 3,348,634 | 6,640,467 | 6,616,834 


The increase aie importation of bacon is accounted for to a 
great extent by larger receipts of this article from the United 


States, whence we received 1,466,963 cwts. in the first six 
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months of this year, as compared with 1,344,388 ewts. and 
1,036,963 ewts. in the corresponding periods of 1894 and 1898 re- 
spectively. The imports of Danish bacon also showed an increase 
of nearly 60,000 cwts., as compared with the quantity received 
in the six months ending June 1894, As regards the imports 
of hams, the United States was responsible for nearly the whole 
of the increase, the total weight of hams received from that 
country having been 593,588 ewts. during the first six months of 
1895, while in 1894 the imports amounted to 537,955 ewts., and 
in 1893 to 423,807 ewts. There was also an increase in the 
quantity of hams imported from Canada, the receipts in the first 
half of 1895 being 15,996 ewts., as compared with 12,113 cwts. 
in the corresponding period of the previous year, 


VI.—Imports oF DaAtry PRopucr, Eccs, anp LARD. 


The imports of dairy produce, margarine, eggs, and lard in 
the period under review are given in the table below :— 


TURES 


Quantities. Values. 
Description. First Six | First Six | First Six | First Six 
Months of! Months ef | Months of | Months of 
| 1894. — 1895. 1894. - 1895, 

E Cwis. Cwts. £ £ 
UC Roter : : -. | 1,340,784 | 1,456,690 | 7,169,332 | 7,243,861 
| Margarine : -| 602,049 | 448,187-|-1,647,712 | 1,228,385 
F Cheese - ‘ Se) (ATAASG 765,355 | 1,878,834 | 1,790,041 
| Lard - : : .| 793,644 | 906,128 | 1,456,864 | 1,588,582 
| Condensed milk _| 279.273 | 262,025 | 569,027 | 524,293 
‘ Gallons. | Gallons. 
i Fresh milk and cream - 69,040 117,353 3,811 17,910 
; Great Great 
k Hundreds. | Hundreds. 
i Egos - t 2 - | 6,163,051 | 5,963,357 | 1,948,771 | 1,860,410 


~The imports of butter in the six months ended June last 
showed an increase of 116,000 cwts. on the quantity received 
in the same period of last year. It is to be noted that 
over a third of this increase was due to larger receipts of 
butter from Australia, both Victoria and New South Wales 
having materially .increased their exports of butter to this 
country, while New Zealand, on the other hand, sent rather 
smaller consignments during the period under review. There 
was also a slight augmentation in the imports of Danish 
and Swedish butter, while France also increased her ship- 
ments of butter to the United Kingdom, as compared with 
the first six months of 1894, though the 215,618 cwts. received 
this year were 30,000 cwts. short of the quantity of French 
butter imported in the six months ending June 1898. An in- 
creasing supply of butter from North Russia is now being received, 
the quantity imported from this source having been 68,000 ewts., 
as compared with 37,883 ewts. in 1894 and 21,000 ewts. in 
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the same period of 1893. It may be of interest to note that 
138 ewts. of butter were received from the Argentine Republic 
in the six months ending June last. 

The principal countries contributing to the butter supply of 
the United Kinedom in the two half years are distinguished in 
the table below, which indicates the important position now 
occupied by Australia in this trade :— 


BUTTER. 


Quantities. Values. 


Countries. First Six 


Months of | 
1894. 


First Six | First Six 
Months of | Months of 
1895. 1894. 


First Six 
Months of 
1895. 


Cwts. Cwts. £ £ 


From Denmark - 


Australasia 
France - 
Sweden - 
Holland - 
Germany 
other countries 


Total 


554,048 
198,004 
192,235 
131,216 

66,347 

94,818 
104,116 


ee 


582,896 
241,665 | 
215,618 | 
152,081 | 
84,567 
BD) 
102,208 


1,456,690 


3,037,825 
974,930 
1,109,954 
718,085 
334,615 
497,616 
496,307 


7,169,332 


2,897,916 
1,076,418 
1,163,311 
816,233 
405,609 
387,857 
496,517 


eee 


7,243,861 


| 1,340,784 


Compared with the receipts of the first half of 1894, the 
imports of margarine in the six months ended June last exhibited 
a remarkable decline. The quantity received in the earlier period 
was 602,049 cwts., while in the first half of the current year the 
imports of margarine amounted to 448,187 cwts. only. 

The quantities of cheese imported from the different countries 
contributing to the supply of the United Kingdom are shown 
in the folicwing table. The increase under the head of other 
countries was due entirely to larger shipments from Australia, 
the receipts of cheese from this source in the first six months 
‘of 1895 having been 85,968 cwts., as compared with 42,418 
ewts. and 35,396 ewts. in the corresponding periods of 1894 and 
1893 respectively. 


CHEESE. 


Quantities. Values. | 

Countries. First Six | First Six | First Six | First Six 

Months of | Months of | Months of | Months of j 

1894. 1895. 1894. 1895. | 

Cwts. Cwts. & £ ; 

From United States - -| 849,592 | 881,863 | 667,485 | 754,288 | 
We Canada - z ~ | 175,742 | 168,615 | 482,001 | 359,799 | 
6 Oonsiiand: 4 | 130,253 | 140,088 | 331,858 |° 35%:701 | 
. other countries - - 91,609 124,794 247,490 318,253 | 
Motal 2 = -| 747,196 | 765,355 | 1,878,834 | 1,790,041 | 
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The following table shows the quantities of eggs received 
from the principal countries interested in the egg trade of this 
country. It will be observed that the decline in the quantity of 
eggs received from Germany and Belgium, and the slight increase 
in the supply of French eggs, are movements in the opposite 
direction to those noted at the end of 1894. “The increase of 
250,000 great hundreds received from other countries was mainly 
accounted for by larger consignments from Russia. The quan- 


tity of Russian eggs received in the first six months of this year 
amounted to 961,425 great hundreds, as compared with 674,825 
and 576,603 great hundreds respectively in the corresponding 
periods of 1894 and 1898. : 


Haas. 
(Quantities. Values. 
Countries. First Six | First Six | First Six | First Six 
Months of | Months of | Months of | Months of 
1894. 1895. | 1894. 1895. 
Great Great 
Hundreds. | Hundreds. £ £ 
| From Germany - - - | 1,857,439 | 1,718,600 531,299 464,228 
e Belgium - = - | 1,627,932 | 1,182,080 489,615 359,489 
i BE rance)) = - - | 1,354,997 | 1,486,020 545,334 585,426 
» other countries - 21 1e322683) | en 16, 0017 382,523 451,267 
Total : - | 6,163,051 | 5,963,357 | 1,948,771 | 1,860,410 


VIi.—Imports OF GRAIN AND FLOUR. 


The half-yeax’s supplies of grain and flour are shown in the 
table below. The imports of wheat in the first six months of this 
year showed an increase of 7,000,000 cwts. over those of the same 
period of 1894, and of 11,500,000 ewts. over those of the first half 
of the preceding year. The receipts of barley were 5,000,000 
ewts. short of the quantity received in 1894, but 3,000,000 
cwts. in excess of the quantity imported in the first six months 
of 1893. There was a slight decline in the quantity of wheat 
meal and flour imported, and a slight increase in the imports of 
oats. The imports of maize, on the other hand, were nearly 
33 per cent. below those of the first six months of 1894, and 
nearly 20 per cent. short of the quantity imported in the same 
period of 1893. There was also a decrease in the quantities of 
peas and beans imported in the past half-year, as compared with 
the same period of 1894. The large imports of maize and of 
barley in the first half of last year may be explained to some 
extent by the unusual demand for feeding stufis in consequence 
of the season of drought experienced in the summer and autumn 
of 1893. 
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| Quantities. Values. 
| 
Description. First Six First Six First Six | First Six 
Months of Months of Months of | Months of 
1894. 1895. 1894. 1895. 
Cwts. Cwts. £ £ 
Wheat p - | 32,173,191 | 39,019,905 | 9,005,306 | 10,674,148 
Wheat meal and flour- | 9,225,934 9,158,580 4,010,498 3,752,658 
Barley . - | 14,261,355 9,212,817 3,344,699 2,131,104 
Outer = Z - | 6,183,109 7,312,900 1,712,889 1,754,217 
Piead?:: Z - | 1,005,186 993,481 286,454 275,611 
Beans - 2 -| 2,764,343 2,032,758 726,588 523,359 
Maize - : - | 20,809,683 | 13,822,410 | 4,635,014 | 3,409,995 
Other kinds of corn and — —_ 237,868 292,062 
meal. ante ENG HS ALS (Bag ean RR Re, si en i Nae 
Matalos : eet is 23,959,316 | 29,813,154 


Lee a a a aaa ieee) 

The principal countries contributing to the wheat supply of 
the United Kingdom in the period under review are shown in 
the following statement :— 


WHEAT AND WHEAT FLOUR. 


| Quantities. Values. 
Countries. First Six -|- First Six First Six First Six 
Months of | Months of Months of | Months of 
eeeieou. | 1895. 1894. 1895. 
Wheat :— | Cwts. Cwts. & & 
From United States- | 13,317,044 | 14,634,420 3,837,969 4,145,821 
» Russia - | 7,526,194 | 10,499,585 | 92,058,668 | 2,673,974 
Argentine Re- | 5,539,954 6,684,860 1,462,379 1,852,505 
public. 
» British East 2,482,771 2,887,900 695,692 761,508 
Indies. 
» other countries] 3,307,228 | 4,313,190 959,598 | 1,240,340 
Wheat meal and flour :— 
From United States - 8,261,616 7,644,030 3,011,482 3,070,516 
» Austrian Terri- 528,033 650,260 328,480 345,502 
tory. 
2 sae comets 436,285 864,290 170,536 336,640 


It will be seen from the foregoing that Russia furnished 


nearly half of the increased import of 7,000,000 cwts. of wheat in 
grain, having sent 10,499,535, as compared with 7,526,194 ewts. 
in 1894 and 3,064,445 cwts. in 1893. The receipts of wheat 
from the Argentine Republic were over 1,000,000 ewts. in excess 
of the quantity of Argentine wheat received in 1894, and more 
than double those of 1893, when the importation amounted to 
3,240,375 cwts. 


VIII.—Imports oF VEGETABLES, Hops, AND FRUIT. 


There was an increase of 900,000 ewts. in the imports of 
potatoes in the six months ended June last, as compared with 
the same period of 1894, the receipts from Germany in the first 
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six months of 1895 having amounted to 816,915 ewts., as compared 
with 25,920 cwts: in the same period of 1894, and 25,000 cwts. in 
1893. France also increased her shipments of potatoes to this 
country in the six months ended June last, the imports of French 
potatoes being 779,254 cwts., while in the first half of 1894, 
396,802 cwts. were received, and in 1893, 587,213 ewts. On 
the other hand, the imports of potatoes from the Channel 
Islands declined by 300,000 ewts., the entries having amounted 
to 700,229 in the first six months of 1895, as compared with 
1,004,586 cwts. in the previous year, and 1,049,827 cwts. in 1893, 


Quantities. Values. 
Description. First Six | First Six | First Six | First Six 
Months of | Months of | Months of | Months of 
1894. 1895. 1894. 1895. 
Bushels. | Bushels. £ £ 
} Vegetables :— 
; Onions - - - | 2,894,950 | 2,407,323 376,021 319,658 
Cwts. Cwts. 
Potatoes 2 i - | 1,701,409 | 2,823,282 | 755,131 | 948,742 
Unenumerated - - _— — 479,977 584,452 
Total - - — — Lol P29 a eGo. soe 
: Cwts. Cwts. | 
| Hops - i 5 : 62,409 | 105,703 | 351,617 | 328,104 


Bushels. Bushels. 


Fruit :— 


- | 875,088 | 1,872,819 | 272,014 | 418,804 


Apples = “ 

Oranges 3 s - | 4,681,247 | 5,282,377 | 1,280,555 | 1,441,724 
Lemons : - | 735,851 | 617,487 | 202,087.) | P72\399 
Cherries : -_| 210,346 | 127,452 | 128,883 74,067 
Plovic a : 4,715 5,073 4,736 5,185 
Pears - = 5 - 13,696 14,360 6,350 7,271 
Grapes & x 2 9,333 10,874 16,260 | 18,922 
Unenumerated - = 407,810 338,289 250,913 189,622 


Total ~ - oS = 2,161,798 | 2,322,924 


The increase of 43,000 cwts. in the supply of hops is due 
mainly to larger shipments from the United States, the quantity 
of American hops landed in the six months having amounted to 
87,886 cwts., as compared with 51,821 cwts. in the first half of 
last year. German and Dutch hops were also received in larger 
quantities than in the corresponding period of 1894, the supplies 
from Germany having been 4,663 ewts., as against 1,358 ewts., 
while Holland contributed 5,551 ewts. this year and 1,700 ewts. 
in the first six months of last year. As regards fruit, it 
will be observed that there was an increase in the importation 
of apples of nearly 500,000 bushels, but the imports for the six 
months ending June 1895 were only 250,000 bushels in excess 
of those of the same period in 1893. The only other item calling 
for attention is the decline in the supply of cherries. | 
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TX.—Imwports oF Fuax, Hamp, JUTE, AND SEEDS. 


The half year’s imports of flax, hemp, and jute, and of various 


seeds, are shown in the following table. 


The receipts of clover and 


grass seeds were about 40,000 ewts. in excess of those of the first 
six months of 1894, while the imports of flax seed also exceeded 
those of the corresponding period of 1894 by 15,000 ewts. 


Quantities. Values. 
Description. First Six | First Six | First Six | First Six j 
| Months of | Months of | Months of | Months of § 
1894. 1895. 1894. 1895. | 
Tons. Tons. £ £ 
Pea H E 45,266 62,374 | 1,646,911 | 2,014,724 | 
Hemp - = ‘ 2 43,610 37,412 | 995,413 | 818,516 
i Jute = - - - 180,742 210,400 | 2,752,689 | 2,273,017 § 
Total = - - | 269,618 | 810,186 | 5,395,013 | 5,106,257 | 
| Cwts. Cwts. : 
Seeds :— 
Clover and grass - - 196,945 | 235,933 498,336 940,292 
Qrs. Ors. 
Flax and linseed - - 906,355 921,305 | 1,760,983 | 1,546,065 
Rape - i 3 -| 148,014 | 146,067 | 162,714 | © 140,748 | 
Total < - a a 2,422,033 | 2,227,105 


X.—IMPORTS OF HIDES, 


WooLu, AND TIMBER. 


The imports of hides, dry and wet, and of timber are shown in 


the ene? table :— 


Description. 


| Hides, raw, and piecesthereof :— 


Dry - - - 
Wet - - - 


Total 


Wood and Timber :— 
Hewn - 


Quantities. 


First Six 
Months of 
1894. 


Cwts. 


248,992 
269,818 


518,810 


Loads. 
1,035,484 


Sawn or split, pieaede or dressed | 1, ‘647, 619 


Staves of all dimensions 


Total eS] 


57,075 


2,740,178 


Values. 


First Six 
Months of 
1895. 


Cwts. 


242,007 
409,024 


ore 


651,031 


Loads. 


890,458 
1,080,553 
40,586 


2,011,597 


First Six 


1894. 


£ 


583,005 
043,228 


1,126,233 


1,773,618 
3,409,935 
253,078 


5,736,631 


First Six | 


Months of | Months of | 


1895. 


z 


549,126 | 
810,468 | 


1,359,594 | 


1,555,943 | 
2,419,580 | 
200,272 | 


———| | ss eee 


4,175,795 | 
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XI.—Imports or WooL (SHEEP AND LAMBs’). 


There was an increase of nearly 27,000,000 lbs. in the gross 
imports of wool during the first six months of 1895,as compared 
with the same period in 1894, this being mainly accounted 
for by larger exports from Australasia and arrivals from Euro- 
pean ports, which more than counterbalanced the decline of 
neatly 6,000,000 lbs. in the imports of South African wool. 


Quantities. Values. 
oes First Six First Six First Six First Six 
Months of Months of Months of Months of 
1894. 1895. 1894. 1895. 
Lbs. Lbs. £ £ 
From Australasia - | 396,488,930 | 418,571,693 14,274,018 13,929,917 
, Countries in Eu- 14,386,217 21,958,625 613,457 842,680 
rope. 
» British Posses- | 48,163,861 42,370,630 1,872,339 1,600,135 
sions in South 
Africa. 
, British EastIndies| 19,654,599 19,652,970 552,202 513,424 
,, Other countries - } 19,738,181 | 22,722,282 529,623 580,727 
Total - - | 498,431,788 | 525,276,200 | 17,841,639 | -17,466,883 


ie ee 

The quantity of foreign and colonial wool re-exported in the 
first half of the current year was 216,328,973 lbs., as against 
194,948,367 lbs. in the corresponding period of 1894. Of the 
216 million lbs. re-exported, 52,817,200 lbs. were shipped to the 
United States, an increase of 40 million lbs. on the shipments to 
the same destination in the six months ended June 1894. 


XIi.—Iwports oF MANURES. 


The quantities and values of the various kinds of fertilisers 
distinguished in the returns as having been imported in the 
first six months of 1895and in the corresponding period of the 
preceding year are shown below :— 


Quantities. Values. 
Description. First Six | First Six | First Six | First Six 
Months of | Months of | Months of | Months of 
1894. 1895. 1894. 1895. 
Tons. Tons. £ £. 
hether burnt or not - 44,825 38,154 212,003 167,648 
ee e if : .| 19,440 | 97,188 | 93.318 | 220,783 
Nitrate of Soda (Nitre, Cubic) - 83,558 82,752 790,574 684,830 
Phosphate of Lime and Rock - 175,051 | 173,307 | 317,444 | 316,162 
Totals z . | 322,974 | 321,396 1,413,839 |1,389,423 


rn 
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Exports of British and Irish Produce. 


The exports of British and Irish dairy produce, and of hops, for 
the first six months of the current year and for the corresponding 
period of 1894 are shown below :— 


Quantities. Values. 
| 
Description. First Six | First Six | First Six | First Six 
Months of | Months of | Months of | Months of 
1894. 1895. 1894, 1895. 


Cwrts. Cwts. £ £ 
Batter . E : 7771 8,747 | 45,808 47,999 


Cheese - = “ = 3,859 4,693 15,193 17,037 


Hops - - = = 5,937 Siw 39,166 13,649 


EXPORTS OF WOOL. 


The exports of sheep and lambs’ wool from this country in 
the first six months of 1895 more than doubled those of the cor- 
responding period of 1894, but they were slightly inferior to the 
shipment of 1893, when a total of 9,849,600 lbs. was reached. 
From the following table it will be seen that the increase 
was largely due to the heavier consignments to the United 
states :— 


Quantities. Values. 


Countries to which exported. Hees lo Wisee Six’ | BirseGix | Winer Six 


Months of | Months of | Months of | Months of 
1894. 1895. 1894. 1895. | 


Lbs. Lbs. £ £ 
W ool, sheep and lambs’ :— 
To.Germany - 742,360 | 1,280,000 34,453 54,882 | 
» Holland - - 515,200 593,400 21,280 24,046 } 
», Belgium - 253,600 | 133,800 11,758 | 
» France - - 513,200 354,700 22,608 
», United States - 1,567,100 | 5,908,100 38,239 
», British North America 91,600 72,600 4,128 
» other countries - 755,500 | 1,189,0c0 41,689 


———_— —_—— 


Total = 4,438,500 | 9,531,600 | 174,755 
; 


EXPORTS OF HORSES. 


The exports of horses show a considerable augmentation in 
the half year, as will be seen from the following table. The 
number of geldings exported in the first six months of 1895 

O 88180. Ge 
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exceeded by 1,700 the exports of the corresponding period of 
1894. 


SS a OE RT ET TE 


Numbers. Values. 
Description, Hiret'Six (| (First Siz | Miner eee ee eee 
Months of | Months of | Months of | Months of 
1894. 1895. 12894, 1895. 
No. No. £ £ 
Stallions - - = 92 185 Hae 26,502 
Mares - 2 : 1,474 1,928 64,177 76,855 
Geldings ~ = - 5,417 7,150 122,274 150,818 
Total - : z 6,983 9,263 | 197,983 | 254,175 


EXPORTS OF CATTLE, SHEEP, AND SWINE, 


The numbers and values of cattle, sheep, and swine of British 
and Irish production exported from the United Kingdom in the 
half years under review were returned by H.M. Customs as 
under :— 


Numbers. Values. 


Description, First Six | First Six | First Six | First Six 


Months of | Months of | Months of | Months of 
1894. 1895. 1894. - 1895. 


No. 
Bulls, oxen, cows, and calves = 1,281 
Sheep and lambs - - 1,082 
Swine = - - 336 
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PARLIAMENTARY PUBLICATIONS. 


Board of Agriculture. Report on the Distribution of Grants 
for Agricultural Education in Great Britain in the 
Financial Year, 1894-5, with an Appendix. [C-7777.] 
Price 9d. 


This volume is the annual report of the Board of Agriculture 
on the administration of the parliamentary grant in aid of 
agricultural education in Great Britain, during the financial 
year ended 31st March, 1895. Out of the total vote of 8,000J. 
entrusted to the Board for educational purposes, the sum of 
7,400/. was allocated in the form of specific grants to the 17 
institutions enumerated in the table appended. The balance was 
applied to making the necessary provision for the cost of 
inspecting the work of the collegiate bodies or societies applying 
for assistance, as well as for the inspection of the educational 
arrangements of various county councils, undertaken at the 
request of those authorities. 

The growth of the grants, and their gradual concentration 
on specific centres of agricultural instruction of a wider and 
more advanced type, than could, as a rule, be provided by 
county councils out of the moneys applicable to the local work 
of technical agricultural education, may be traced in the following 
rough analysis of the distribution of the vote, since it was first 
granted by Pariiament in 1888-9 :— 


Sion ne Special and Provisional Grants. 

Agricul- | 

tural 
Year. Education | Local Agri- ana Total. 

in connec- \Tnstruction| cultural tere. 

tion with in Sanoals Experi- 

Collegiate | Dairying. wad ments and 

Centres. Palle: @lnssee Research. 


1888-89 a 1,3 

1889-90 - 2 400 1,800 1,725 660 4,585 
1890-91 - s 550. | 1,805 1,650 835 4,840. 
1891292 = g 2,400 1,935 1,335 1,035 6,705 
HSH2293.. < 2 3,600 1,500 1,300 1,025 7 425 
1893-94 - é 4,450 | 1,025 900 725 7,100 
1894-95 - E 5,550 950 250 650 7,400 


Full summaries intended to illustrate the work of the existing 
centres are given in the Appendix to this Report, in which also 
are given reports on the work of special institutions, and on 
the experimental work for demonstration or research, aided by 
grants from the Board, 


G 2 
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The Appendix also contains brief summaries of the reports 
on the agricultural educational work inspected by the Board at 
the request of certain County Councils. 

The following isa lst of grants awarded by the Board of 
Agriculture in 1894-5. 


write : Grant 
a 6 r 
Institutions aided. Work. 1894-5, 
ENGLAND AND WALES. 
£ 
University College of North Wales, Bang on - | Collegiate centre - 800 
Yorkshire College, Leeds - - | Collegiate centre - 800 
Durham College of Science, Newent on Collegiate centre - 800 
ev eymers 
University College of Wales, Aberystwyth - | Collegiate centre - 800 
University Extension College, Reading - | Collegiate centre - 500 
Cambridge and Counties Agricultural Educa- | Collegiate centre - 400 
tion Committee. 

University College, Nottingham - - | Collegiate centre = 250 
Eastern Counties Dairy Institute — - - | Dairy instruction - 350 
British Dairy Farmers’ Association - Dairy instruction - 300 
Bath and West and Southern Counties Society Special cheese and cider 400 


research and agricul- 
tural experiments. 


SCOTLAND. 
Glasgow and West of Scotland Technical Col-| Collegiate centre - 650 
lege. 
University of Edinburgh - - - | Collegiate centre - 550 
University of Aberdeen - - - | Agricultural instruction 100 
| Scottish Dairy Institute, Kilmarnock - | Dairy instruction - 300 
Highland and Agricultural Society « - | Agriculturalexperiments 150 


Aberdeen Agricultural Research Association | Agriculturalexperiments| 100 


SPECIAL CLASS. 


Class for the instruction of working Forestersand Gardeners in the Royal 150 
Botanic Gardens, Hdinburgh. 


Report on the County of Dorset, by Mr. R. H. Rew, Assistant 
Commissioner to the Royal Commission on Agriculture. | 
[C._—7764.] Proce 84d. 


This report embodies the result of an inquiry by Mr. R. Henry 
Rew, on behalf of the Royal Commission on Agriculture, into 
the condition of agriculture in the county of Dorset. It seems 
that, although the variety of conditions existent in that county 
makes generalisation difficult, it may be fairly said that, with 
very few, if any, exceptions, tenant farmers have had their 
incomes considerably reduced and their capital seriously dep!eted. 
Landlords have, as a rule, met the times by substantial reductions 
of rent, which, however, must inevitably go still further. In 
fact, the ownership of agricultural land is, it is maintained, 
rapidly becoming a luxury, which only men possessing other 
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sources of income can enjoy. Mr. Rew thinks that Dorset is, 
to some extent, fortunate in having many landowners in that 
position, but he points out that it is essentially an unsound basis 
for agriculture to rest upon. Some of the best and most sub- 
stantial— and, in times past, the most successful—farmers in the 
south of England were to be found in Dorset, but with the 
present outlook it appears that the race is likely to die out. 
Many still hang on, but others are leaving, either voluntarily or 
perforce, a business in which they cannot any longer obtain a 
fair return for their capital, which is said to be surely and 
steadily leaving the land. Although the occupiers of the smaller 
and better mixed farms may hold on, it is, in Mr. Rew’s opinion, 
difficult to foretell what will be the future of the large hill 
farms in the chalk district unless better times come quickly. 

The condition of the Dorset labourer, where his employment still 
continues, is stated to have greatly improved, though no one can 
say that his wages are at a satisfactory levei, but while he has 
suffered proportionately less from the depression than either the 
owner or the occupier, his position is becoming more and more 
precarious. 

The remedies for the depression suggested to Mr. Rew included 
the amendment of the Agricultural Holdings Act, bimetallism, 
relief of the burdens on land, reduction of railway rates, the re- 
imposition of the malt duty, the marking of foreign meat, the 
provision of easier and cheaper methods of land transfer, and 
State loans for the execution of improvements. 


Report on the County of Suffolk, by Mr. Wilson Fox, Assistant 
Commissioner to the Royal Commission on Agriculture. 
[C.—7755.| Price 1s. 1d. 


Mr. Wilson Fox states that agricultural depression appears. 
to have been first felt in Suffolk in 1879. The cause is usually 
attributed to low prices, owing to foreign competition and cheap 
freights, but there is, it seems, a strong, widespread, and 
erowing feeling among agriculturists of all classes, holding 
different political opinions, that the primary cause of the de- 
pression is the present system of currency. It is universally 
stated that the condition of the land has gone back since 1879 
except in a few districts. On the clay and very light soils, the 
land is frequently very foul, being choked with weeds and 
thistles. The deterioration of the land is attributed to the em- 
ployment of less labour, to deficient manuring, to want of 
marling and slaying in some districts, to wet seasons which 
particularly affected the clay lands, and to less stock being kept. 
Generally speaking, there appears to be very little grumbling 
about rent in the county. The rents now paid per acre and the 
transfer of tithe from the tenants to the landlords have in very 
many cases left the owners an insufficient margin to keep up 
drainage and buildings. The selling value of property, par- 
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ticularly of corn-growing land, is reported to have depreciated 
to an enormous extent. Landis described by agents, auctioneers, 
and valuers as a drug in the market. In June 1894, farms 
comprising 1,388 acres were totally abandoned, and between 
Michaelmas 1894 and January 1895, 30 more farms, comprising 
3,353 acres, became derelict. A very large number of witnesses 
examined by Mr. Fox, comprising landowners, agents, and 
farmers, maintained that if present prices continue, a considerable 
quantity of the very heavy and the very light land must go out 
of cultivation. 

Mr. Fox goes on to say that in every part of Suffolk farmers 
have been, and are, suffering from the effects of the depression, 
and that he hardly knows how to lay the facts before the Com- 
mission with sufficient emphasis. While there may be a few of 
the larger farmers with capital, who have not had to injure their 
business by curtailing expenditure in actual necessaries, and 
who may consequently be enabled to hold their own, yet the 
evidence of the effects of the depression is overwhelming. The 
opinion was generally expressed that small tenant farmers. had 
suffered more than large ones. 

As regards the position of the Scotch farmers in the county, 
Mr. Fox states that whatever success may have attended their 
efforts is to be attributed to their leaving expenditure on the 
arable land alone; to the management of their cows and dairy ; 
to the curtailment of labour by letting the land he in grass, and 
by working themselves with their families; and to the reduction 
of their personal expenditure to the lowest possible rate. 


The supply of labour appeared to be quite equal to the de- 
mand ; in fact, in 18938 and 1894, in a number of districts men 
were in irregular work even in the summer time. In 1894, the 
wages of labourers were 11s. in Hast and 10s. in West Suffolk 
up to the autumn, while in November a number of farmers in 
West and North-west Suffolk reduced their men to 9s.. and, in 
exceptional cases, even to 8s. The wages of horsekeepers are as 
a rule about 2s.a week more than those of ordinary labourers, 
frequently with cottages free or at a reduced rent. Stockmen’s 
wages varied in 1892 from 13s. to 15s., with cottages at a nominal - 
rent or free ; they now vary from 11s. to 13s. 6d.; 10s. being paid 
in some cases. Shepherds’ wages vary considerably, and generally 
range from 14s. to 20s. a week. Th 1ey get, in addition, cottages 
free, with lambing money. Most of the Suffolk farmers state 
that the labour of the present day is inferior to that of former 
times, and this is generally attributed to the fact that so many 
of the best young men leave the country districts to seek situa- 
tions on railways and in the police force. 


In speaking of remedies for the depression, My. Fox states 
that the great majority of landowners and farmers in Suffolk 
consider that, at the present juncture, the question of prices is 
of paramount importance, and all others purely subsidiary. It 
was, however, generally suggested that the agricultural interest 
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bore an unfair burden of rates and taxes, and that personal 
property should bear a greater share. Railway rates were 
frequently said to be too high, and the abolition of preference 
rates to foreigners over English lines was often demanded. 
Among other suggestions for the alleviation of depression were 
protection, marking of foreign meat, repeal of the malt tax, 
measures against the adulteration of beer and butter, cheap loans 
for improvements, co-operation in sale of produce, and light 
railways. 


Welsh Land Commission. Minutes of Evidence taken before 
the Royal Commission on Land in Wales and Monmouth- 
shire. (Siaty-fourth to Eightieth Days.) Volume IV. 
[C.—7757.] Price 7s. 7d. 


This volume contains a list of witnesses examined, and the 
minutes of evidence taken, from the 28th of August to the 15th 
of September 1894. An appendix of documents on various 
subjects is also attached to this publication. 


Agricultural Statistics of Ireland, with detailed Report on 
Agriculture for the Year 1894. [C.—7763.] Proce 1s. 3d. 


This publication is the annual report prepared by the Regis- 
trar-General in Dublin, and contains information relating to 
_Iveland, for the year 1894, as regards division of land; acreage 
under crops; number and size of holdings; number of occupiers 
of land; woods and plantations; rates of produce; average 
prices of agricultural produce ; noxious insects; number, ages, 
&c. of live stock ; diseases of cattle ; exports and imports of live 
stock ; dairy industries; honey produced; number of scutching 
mills ; number of corn mills; silos and ensilage ; forestry opera- 
tions ; agricultural schools; wages of agricultural labourers ; 
loans for labourers’ dwellings ; and observations on the produce 
of the crops. 

In a table contained in the report, it is shown that the number 
_of dairy factories from which statistics were obtained was 226, 
being an increase of 36 as compared with the number returned 
in 1898, and that the number of hands permanently employed 
amounted to 1,708, or 265 more than in the previous year. 

Of the 226 factories, 115 were owned by individual proprietors, 
50 were the property of joint stock companies, and 61 belonged 
to co-operative societies ; 204 dealt with milk only, 8 with cream 
only, and 14 with both milk and cream. 

In the 226 factories there were 505 milk separators, of which 
423, or §3°8 per cent., were worked by steam-power. Almost 
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four-fifths of the total number were in Munster, the number for 
that province being 175; there were 41 in Leinster, 8 in Ulster, 
and 2 in Connaught. 

The quantities of milk and cream supplied to the factories 
during the year ended 30th September 1894 is given as. 
72,158,902 gallons of the former, and 440,974 of the latter, 
116,860 gallons of cream being again sold as such. The quantity 
of butter produced during the same period was 268,425 ewts. 
(against 160,845 cwts. in the preceding year); 180 cwis. of 
skim-milk cheese; and 13,238,641 lbs. of condensed milk. 

The skim milk was returned to the farmers by 202 factories, 
and it was otherwise disposed of in the remaining establishments. 

The inquiries made in the preceding eight years relative to 
the extent to which bee-keeping is followed in Iveland, and the 
degree of success attained in this special branch of rural economy, 
were repeated in 1893. 

According to the returns received, the quantity of honey 
produced in 1893 amounted to 248,363 lbs., of which 76,824 Ibs. 
were produced in the province of Leinster, 85,187 lbs. in 
Munster, 57,722 lbs. in Ulster, and 28,630 Ibs. in Connaught. 

Of the total quantity, 182,313 lbs. were produced “in hives 
having movable combs,” and 116,050 lbs. “in other hives.” It 
is stated that 122,585 lbs. was “run honey,’ and 125,778 lbs. 
“section honey.” 

The number of stocks brought during the winter of 1893-94 
amounted to 15,291; of which 6,651 were in hives having 
movable combs, and 8,640 in other hives. 

The following table shows the quantity of honey returned as 
produced in Ireland during each of the nine years 1885-93. 
Tt will be observed that the quantity produced in 1893 was less 
than that for any of the preceding eight years, except 1892, and 
very much below the average :— 


Honey Produced. 


In Hives having Movable (ie othieeEes 
Years. Combs. 
Sales General 
Total. 
Run Section : Run Section 
Honey. | Honey. Total. Honey. | Honey. Total. 
{ 
| Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs: ff 
1885 - 46,196 59,218 | 105,414 || 141,285 55,098 | 196,883 302,297 
1886 - | 52,609 74,332 | 126,941 || 145,132 59,094 | 204,226 | 331,167 F 
1887 - 77,897 | 184,357 212,254 || 188,951 58,181 | 247,132 | 459,386 
1888 . | 55,788 | 92,653 | 148,441 || 137,801 | 42,350 | 179,651 | 328,092 
1889 _ | 74,942 | 143,566 | 218,508 || 152,104 | 53,976 | 206,080 | 424,588 | 
1890 - 47,952 86,136 | 184,088 || 115,599 42,429 |158,028 | 292,116 
1€91 . | 43,087 | 91,561 | 134,648 |] 88,909 | 30,004 | 118,913 | 253,561 
1892 - 34,707 69,629 | 104,336 66,733 21,388 88,121 | 192,457 
1893 - 40,900 91,413 | 132,313 81,685 34,365 | 116,050 | 248,363 
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Report from the Select Committee on Weights and Measwres 
with the Proceedings of the Committee. [H. C—846.] 
Price 14d. 


This publication contains the Report and the Proceedings of 
Select Committee appointed to inquire whether any and what 
changes in the present system of weights and measures should 
be adopted. 

The Committee received evidence from witnesses representing 
official, commercial, manufacturing, trade, educational, and 
professional interests. They also received from numerous cor- 
porations, school boards, and other public bodies, resolutions, 
without exception, in favour of the adoption of the metrical 
system. 

The Committee find that almost all the witnesses express 
a strong opinion as to the complicated and unsatisfactory con- 
dition of our present weights and measures, and of the distinct . 
and serious drawback to our commerce, especially our foreign 
trade, which this system entails, differing as it does from the 
system (metrical) now adopted by every European nation except 
ourselves and Russia, as well as by far the majority of non- 
European countries with which this kingdom trades. The 
evidence, however, goes further to show that not only is our 
foreion trade in every branch seriously handicapped, but that 
the home trade would be benefited if more simple and uniform 
standards of weights and measures than those now existing 
were adopted. 


Moreover, strong evidence was brought forward as to tlhe 
serious loss of time incurred by English school children in 
having to learn the complicated system of tables of existing 
weights and measures, and the urgent need of the adoption of 
a simpler system. It was stated that no less than one year’s 
school time would be saved if the metrical system were taught 
in place of that now in use. 


Evidence from competent witnesses proved to the satisfaction 
of the Committee that a compulsory change from an old and 
complicated system to the metrical had taken place in Germany, 
Norway and Sweden, Switzerland, Italy, and many other 
Kuropean countries without serious opposition or inconvenience ; 
that this change was carried out in a comparatively short 
period; and that as soon as the simple character of the new 
system was understood it was appreciated by all classes of the 
population, and no attempt to use the old units or to return to 
the old system was made. 


In the United States, where a system founded on the English 
units exists,a Commission is at present engaged in an investi- 
gation of the same character as that with which the Committee 
is charged, and the Federal Government has this year passed an 
Act rendering the metrical system compulsory for pharmaceutical 
purposes. 
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The Committee believe that the adoption of the metrical 
system by England would greatly tend to render that system 
universal, and they recommend :— 


(a.) That the metrical system of weights and measures be at 
once legalised for all purposes. 


(b.) That after a lapse of two years the metrical system be 
rendered compulsory by Act of Parliament. 


(c.) That the metrical system of weights and measures be 
taught in all public elementary schools as a necessary 
and integral part of arithmetic, and that decimals be 
introduced at an earlier period of the school curri- 
culum than is the case at present. 


Statement exhibiting the Moral and Material Progress and 
Condition of India during the Year 1893-94. [H. C— 
299.| Price 1s. 9d. 


In a preface to this publication it is mentioned that, in 
February 1889, there was presented to Parliament a memo- 
randum on some of the results of Indian Administration during 
the 30 years that had elapsed since India came under the direct 
control of the Crown. That account brought matters down to 
the year 1888; and the present volume is intended to review 
briefly such further progress and such changes as may have 
been made during the six years ending March 1894. 


As regards agriculture, it is stated that much attention has 
been given during the past six years to matters concerned with 
this industry, which is by far the most important one in India. 
Heretofore agricultural statistics for Bengal have not been 
available; but approximate fioures are now given for the whole 
of British India, as follows :— 


Millions 
Acres. 
Net area cropped during the year 1893-94 _ _ ~ = - 197°4 
Of which were cropped more than once ~ “ - 28°1 
Making the total area of crops = Si sis Cy, 5 225°5. 
Of which were irrigated - - - = =) 26°7 
Area of current fallows - ~ ~ ™ - 27°0 


WATERS SSS OE DE BEE EE GGT 
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The following table shows the area under some of the staple 
crops for the year 1893-94 :— 


$a 


Ss Millions of 
Description of Crop. fe ae 
Area cultivated with rice - - - - - 68:4 
= Ef wheat - - - 22°2 
3 PS millets of different inde : - - 38°5 
a a other cereal food crops, including pulses - +t 2 
Total of cereals and pulses - - - 17 6: 3 
Area cuitivated with oiiseed - - - = " 14°8 
45 oa sugar cane - - - - 3°0 
by es cotton - = - - - 10°5 
ie ” fibres other than cotton - - - 2°9 
os 8 tobacco - - - - - 1°2 
fodder crops - . ~ - 1-9 
Area covered by orchards and vegetable gardens . - 2) 7 
Miscellaneous food crops - ~ - - - Sail 


If tea, coffee, and sugar be reckoned as food crops, then the 
total area under food crops in 1893-94 was 1854 million acres, 
or 82 per cent. of the total area of crops in British India. 

In 1889-90, an expert agricultural chemist, Dr. J. A. Voelcker, 
was deputed to visit India to advise upon the best means of 
applying the teachings of agricultural chemistry to, and of 
improving, Indian agriculture. After spending thirteen months 
in examining the facts of Indian agriculture, and attending two 
agricultural conferences, Dr. Voelcker presented a report, making 
a series of recommendations either for organised inquiry on 
specific points, or for definite action in certain directions. He 
held that in many parts there was little that could be improved 
in Indian agriculture in present circumstances; and he advised 
that attention should be given to the diffusion of agricultural 
education ; to the increase in the supply of water to dry tracts ; 
to the encouragement of arboriculture, and the due utilisation 
of existing forests for the benefit of the people; to increasing 
the supply of manure; to furthering the ovowth of fodder 
crops ; to improving the breed of cattle; and to scientific in- 
quiries in chemico-agricultural matters. Dr. Voelcker’s scheme 
of work has been accepted by the Government. The agri- 
cultural departments of the several provinces are gradually 
adopting the advice given, and already something has been 
accomplished in more than one of the directions indicated. ‘A 
bactericlogical laboratory has been established for investigating 
the causation and possible prevention. of Indian epizootic 
diseases. Two agricultural chemists have been engaged to carry 
out some of the inquiries suggested by Dr. Voelcker, and to 
assist in training students who shall be hereafter able to impart 
sound agricultural education, 
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In every large province of India an Agricultural Department 
has been organised, which is charged with the duty of super- 
vising the maintenance of the village records of land tenures, 
rent, produce, and land transfers, and with the work of organ- 
ising and directing State undertakings for the furtherance of 
acriculture, and for the improvement of stock. The Agricul- 
tural Departments also keep the public and the Government 
informed concerning the condition and the out-turn of the 
crops, the range of prices, and the approach of dearth or famine 
in any particular tract. 


Report from the Select Committee on Food Products Adultera- 
tion, with the Proceedings of the Committee. [H. C.—363.] 
Price 14d. 


This is the Report of the Select Committee appointed to 
inquire into the working of “The Margarine Act, 1887,” and 
“The Sale of Food and Drugs Act, 1875,” and any Acts amend- 
ing the same, and report whether any, and, if so, what amend- 
ments of the law relating to adulteration are, in their opinion, 
desirable. 

The Committee state that they have taken further evidence 
upon the matters referred to them, but have not had sufficient 
time to conclude their investigation. They have, therefore, 
agreed to report the evidence already taken to the House, and 
to recommend that a Committee on the same subject should be 
appoirited in the newly elected Parliament. 


Annual Statement of the Trade of the United Kingdom with 
Foreign Countries and British Possessions for the Year 
1894. [C—7759.] Price 3s. 10d. 


This publication, which is compiled in the Custom House 
from documents collected by that Department, contains abstract 
tables of imports, customs duties, exports and transit trade for 
the five years from 1890 to 1894, as well as detailed figures 
relating to the general imports, exports, and general transit 
trade during the year 1894. 

The quantities and value of the principal articles imported 
and exported from and to each foreign country and British 
possession are given, and also the bonded warehouses accounts 
for 1894, 
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al orse-Breeding. Fifth Report of the Royal Commission on 
Horse Breeding. [C.—7811.] Price 14d. 


The Commissioners appointed to dispose of the Royal Bounty, 
which was formerly given in Queen’s Plates for racing, and also 
the money which Parliament has granted for the encouragement 
of horse-breeding in Great Britain, state in this publication that 
since presenting their last Report on the 9th of February 1893, 
three shows have been held in London during the years 1893, 
1894, and 1895, at which the Queen’s premiums have been 
awarded. The Show of 1893 was held in conjunction with the 
Hunters’ Improvement Society and the Hackney Horse Society. 
The Shows of 1894 and 1895 were held in conjunction with the 
Hunters’ Improvement Society only, as it was found impossible, 
owing to the large proportions which they had assumed, con- 
sequent upon the increase in the number of entries, for the three 
bodies to combine as heretofore. 

In view of the reduction in the value of the premiums affsred 
since the last Report was issued, from 200/. to 150/., the number 
cf stallions entered has been satisfactory, and suitable horses 
out of those exhibited have been located in the various districts 
in England, Wales, and Scotland. 

The Commissioners are satisfied with the per-centage of foals 
left by the stallions, and call attention to the continued success 
which attends the exhibition of the stock of the premium 
stallions when competing with that of other horses at the 
summer meetings of the different agricultural societies. 

They have given careful and sustained consideration to the 
important subject of Veterinary Examination of the stallions 
competing for the Queen’s premiums. They report that the 
new regulations which have recently been enforced have resulted 
in greater consistency in the decisions, and that there is a steady 
decrease in the number of horses pronouneed unsound by the 
veterinary experts. 

Numerous applications are recorded from breeders of horses 
and agricultural societies throughout the country for the location 
of a Queen’s premium stallion in their district, and it is regretted 
that the limited amount of money at the disposal of the 
Commission is insufficient to meet the increased demanag. 

Information referring to the work of the Commission since 
February 1893 is appended to the Report. 
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PRICES OF LIVE STOCK AS RETURNED UNDER THE 
MARKETS AND FAIRS (WEIGHING OF CATTLE) 
ACT, 1891. 


In continuation of the statements which have appeared in 
each number of the Journal of the Board of Agriculture, 
the following tables supply information respecting the returns 
received under the Markets and Fairs (Weighing of Cattle) Act, 
1891, from market authorities and auctioneers in Great Britain 
during the quarter ending 30th June 1895. 


In this period, the number of animals returned as entering 
markets, the number weighed, and the number whereof the prices 
were quoted with the necessary information to comply with 
the order of the Board, stood as follows, the figures for the 
corresponding quarter of 1894 being added for comparison :— 


Animals. | 1895. : 1894. 
CartLeE : ‘No. No. 
Entering markets - . - 298,040 294,821 
Weighed - - 3 = 26,063 25,324 
Prices returned - - - 23,505 23,332 
Prices returned with breed and quality 15,996 15,809 
distinguished. 
SHEEP : 
Entering markets - - - 1,131,996 1,332,162 
Weighed - - 10,929 14,901 
Prices returned with breed ond quality 5,583 9,503 
distinguished. 
SWINE: 
Entering markets - - - 58,948 28,110 
Weighed - - - - 636 395 
Prices returned - - - 301 37 
Prices returned with breed and quality —_ 10 
distinguished. 


These figures show a falling off in the number of sheep in the 
markets, and a much smaller number weighed. As regards 
weighings, the information respecting swine continues very 
defective. Itis only as regards cattle that the returns can be 
usefully examined in detail. 


If an analysis of these returns be made as between 
England and Scotland, the much larger proportion of the 
weighed cattle in the last-named country again attracts atten- 
tion, and shows that the practice of weighing continues to have 
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a much greater hold in the five markets there enumerated than 
in the fourteen scheduled places in England. Indeed, it would 
appear from the following figures that the latter country 
exhibits some falling of in the three months ending 30th June 
last, while in Scotland the reverse is the case, and the resort 
to the weigh-bridge becomes more frequent :— 


England. | Scotland. 
Cattle at Scheduled Places. ond Bnd ond ond 
Quarter, | Quarter, | Quarter, Quarter, 
1895. | VS94e>-3| ‘1895. 1894, 


Number entering markets - | 224,010 228,125 74,030 66,696 
Number weighed - = 6,176 6,555 19,887 18,769 
Prices returned - - = 3,741 4,571 19,764 18,761 
Prices returned with breed and 3,741 4,571 2255 11,238 
quality distinguished. 


Wurning to the individual markets shown in the general table 
on page 235, it may be noticed that London alone supplies more 
than half the cattle weighed in England and nearly two-thirds 
of the sheep. 


It is again a matter for regret that Bristol and Lincoln have 
no single instance of weighing to report, and that, although a 
certain number of animals have been weighed at Ashford, Leeds, 
and Wakefield, the market authorities at these towns profess 
themselves unable to obtain the information as regards prices 
which is rendered elsewhere. A few cattle have now been 
weighed and prices given at York, although only 12 in 13 
-weeks, while a very material improvement is reported from 
Glasgow, where under improved arrangements the Corporation 
are now making the required returns. 


Selecting from the 19 scheduled places eight where the returns, 
in the second quarter of 1895, are sufficiently numerous to afford 
a basis for comparing the current prices of cattle, it would appear 
that in the inferior grade prices ranged between 20s. 8d. and 
29s. 2d. per live cwt. at Shrewsbury, between 28s. Gd. and 29s. 
in London, between 25s. 4d. and 28s. 4d. in Aberdeen, between 
26s. 8d. and 32s. 4d. in Dundee, and between 29s. 4d. and 34s, 2d. — 
in Perth. 


In the medium or second quality stock, Liverpool stands 
lowest, returning a price of 28s. only per live cwt. Shrewsbury 
quotes 28s. 10d. to 32s. 4d., while in other markets, the range 
is from 30s. 2d. to 38s. in this grade, the lowest limit being 
quoted from Edinburgh and the highest from London. It must, 
however, be remembered, as indicated on previous occasions, that 
considerable iocal diversity of practice obtains as to the class 
of stock included in each grade by those who furnish the 
returns, 
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Tn what are returned as prime or first quality cattle, the range 
of quotations during the quarter ended on the 30th June last 
may be thus shown :— 


English Markets. Scotch Markets. 


Per Cwt. Her@mte 
| Liverpool - - 34s. 8d. Aberdeen - - 36s. 6d. to 37s. 8d. 
| London - - 35s. to 40s. 4d. | Dundee = - 33s. 8d. to 36s. 10d. 
j Newcastle - - 30s. to 40s. Edinburgh - - 35s. 10d. to 49s. 
Shrewsbury - 32s. 4d. to 36s.10d.| Perth - - 85s. 2d. to 37s. 4d. 


Taking, however, the better test of actual average values 
obtained by dividing the total prices by the aggregate live 
weight in each grade (omitting all quotations of store cattle), a 
figure may be obtained which will present a possible comparison 
with the similarly ascertained averages in the same period of 
1894. The results are as under, and they show a slightly higher 
level of price to have prevailed in 1895 in the case of interior 
stock, a distinctly higher level in medium or second quality 
cattle in Scotland, and higher prices at all markets except 
that of the metropolis in the grade of prime or first class 
cattle :— 


Inferior or Third Good or Second Prime or First 
Quality. Quality. Quality. 
Places. , 
1895. 1894. | 1895. | 1894. 1895. | 1894. 
Per Cwt. | Per Cwt. | Per Cwt. | Per Cwt..| Per Cwt. | Per Cwt. 
ENGLAND: — s. d. s. d. Ss. d. s. d. Ss. ad. s. d, 
Liverpool; - — = 28 0 28 6 34 8 | B84 4 
: ! 

London - - 28 6 26 6 36 0 36 2 38 4 38 6 

Newcastle - on- _ — 34 4 34 10 36 2 35 8 
Tyne. | 
Shrewsbury - 26 2 24 6 3l 6 28° 6 84 6 380 «0 
SCOTLAND: 

Aberdeen - 25 8 25 4 33 (1 32 3 86 9 36 4 
Dundee - - 28 11 27 «1 330 9 32 0 85. 5 34 2 
Edinburgh - — _ 36 1 33 8 386 0 33 10 
Rerthye ve 33 9 30 6 384 7 32 2 86 2 34 7 


The first of the tabies appended enables attention to be drawn 
to the extent to which farmers make use of the facilities afforded 
to the sellers of live stock for the disposal of their produce by 
the legislature of 1887 and 1891, and it indicates also consider- 
able local variation in the amount of information furnished as 
regards prices by the authorities and persons on whom the 
Legislature, in compliance with the suggestions of the Royal 
Commission on markets, imposed this statutory obligation. 
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Tora, Numer of Cattle, Sheep, and Swine, entering the MARKETS and 
Marts of the under-mentioned Places in ENGLAND and SCOTLAND, with 


the number WEIGHED, as received from the Market Authorities in the 


Second Quarter 1895, under the Markets and Fairs (Weighing of 
Cattle) Act, 1891 (54 & 55 Vict. c. 70.). 


PLACES. 
ENGLAND. 
Ashford - - 
. Birmingham - - 
| Bristol - : - 
Leicester - . 
Leeds - - - 
Lincoln * z 


Liverpool - - 
4 London = - 


Newcastle-upon-Tyne 


Norwich - 2 
Salford - - z 
Shrewsbury - - 
Wakefield - - 
Work. = «i: - 
: SCOTLAND. 
| Aberdeen - - 
4 Dundee - - 
‘ Edinburgh : - 
| Glasgow - - 
| Perth - - - 


| Tora for ENGLAND 


| Toran for ScoTLanD 


a Total - - 
| 


Pr 
4 


O 88180. 


Yotal 
Number 
entering| 

the 
Markets} Weighed. 


or 
Marts. 


Number 


No. No 
3,073 118 
9,275 11 

16,772 = 
17,993 142 
8,619 281 

2,511 = 

9,292 456 
21,295 3,123 
25,118 653 
30,410 175 
29,022 106 
10,068 874 
21,532 225 
19,030 12 
17,583 4,874 

5,226 2,971 
17,778 6,850 
12,421 447 
21,022 4,745 

224,010 6,176 
74,030 19,8&7 
298,040 26,063 _ 


Number | ‘Total 
Weighed |Number 
for || entering} Number 
which | the 
Prices | Mereete Weighed. 
were 
given. Marts: 
| 
No. No. No 
= 26,821 10 
11 || 27,026 a 
== 35,415 a= 
111 || 18,412 164 
= 36,030 1,160 
— 18,801 = 
456 || 103,783 847 
1,436 || 215,500 4,381 
653 78,747 — 
175 63,638 = 
106 || 187,860 82 
781 9,028 —= 
= 64,545 = 
12 23,39 b a 
4,874 45,718 1,731 
2,967 5,891 538 
*3,352 61,963 20 
336 64,873 74 
*726 45,051 1,922 
3,741 || 908,500 6,644 
*12,255 - || 223,496 4,285 
*15,996 |/1,131,296 | 10,929 


Number|| Total Number 
Weighed!| Number Weighed 
for entering] Number for 

which the which { 
Prices || Markets} Weighed.| Prices 
were or were 
given, Marts. given. 
a eck Ca i eae 

No. No. No. No. 
— 5,389 _— — 
— 55 — aes 
134 1,879 _ — 
— 3,340 335 _ 
— 4,632 - — 
847 _ — = 
328 325 — — 
= 10,095 186 +185 
= 7,974 _ — 
82 382 — 

— 3,538 — _— 
— 9,883 a ery 
_ 399 — _ 

; 

1,731 5,272 -—— = 
538 749 _ — 
10 2,282 — —_ 

51 1,263 — — 
1,862 1,986 115 T115 
1,391 47,391 521 7186 
4,192 11,552 - 115 T115 
5,583 58,943 636 7301 


* Prices for 3,490 cattle in addition to the above were quoted from Edinburgh, and for 4,019 cattle from Terth, 
but without distinguishing breed or quality. 
+ Prices given but details insufficiently furnished. 


H 
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NuMBER and Pricsrs of Cattle WEIGHED in the under-mentioned Places in — 
Second Quarter of 1895, under the Markets and Fairs 


Newcastle- | 
upon-Tyne. 


| Shorthorms* - 


| Cross Bred* - ~ 


H 


Shorthorns = - 


i 
Shrewsbury 


BREED OR CLASS. 


Trish Cross Bred 


Cross Bred Scots 
Devons 2 
Herefords « > 
Norfolks = - 
Norfolks* = - 
Polied Seots 

Polled Scots* . 


Runts* a =| 


Scotch Shorthorns - 


Shorthorns = 


Cross Bred = c 


irish ts 
Polled Angus* => 
Polled Galloways - || 
Polled Irish - 


Cross Bred - - 
Herefords = - 
Polled An gus 
Shorthorns - mall. 
Cross Bred (Stores) 
Herefords (Stores) 
PolledAngus (Stores) 
Shorthorns (Stores) 
Welsh (Stores) - 


PRICES OF LIVE STOCK, 


Animals 


Weighed. Per 


21 


INFERIOR. 
(38rd Quality.) 


Average 
Price. Animals 
Per Weighed. 

Stone.| Cwt. 


— ae 


3 62/28 6 


— | 3.9 


Sell Ge 8 
fae tee 26 
Tae ae 3 
at | 13 
3 81/26 2 20 
2 7| 20 8 76 
3 1) 24 8 42 
8 73) 29 2 16 
8 43) 26 10 139 
8 53/27 8 


* Sold by Live Weight. 


Goop. 
(2nd Quality.) 


Average 
Price. 


Per 
Stone. 


Per 
Cwt. 


4 383) 34 4 


4 43| 35 2 
4 25/33 8 


3 82) 29 10 
4 Oz| 82 2 
3 113] 31 8 
3 102) 81 2 
3 103| 80 10 
3 105) 81 0 
4 03/ 382 4 
4 0} 32 0 
3 73| 28 10 


LSept. 1895, 


PRIME. 
(1st Quality.) 


Average 
Animals Price. 
Weighed. Borel pen 


| Stone.| Cwt. 


629 4 9/38 0 
113 4 62) 36 6 
229 5 03) 40 4 
35 5 02) 40 2 
il 4 83) 37 8 

8 410 | 38 8 
ll 4 43/35 0 


1i1 4 65) 36 4 
8 5 0) 40 0 
68 4 7 | 36 8 
6 5 9/40 0 

2 38 9/30 0 


384 4 6/36 0 
3 4 03) 32 4 
21 4 43/35 0 
16 4 35) 34 4 
34 4 72) 36 10 
98 4 63/36 4 
79 4 6] 36 0 

119 4 43) 34 10 
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ENGLAND and SCOTLAND, as received from the Market Authorities in the 
(Weighing of Cattle) Act, 1891 (54 & 55 Vict. ¢. 70.). 


SCOTLAND: 
Aberdeen - 


fase 


Edinburgh 


| Cross Bred Polled - 


INFERIOR. 
(8rd Quality.) 


Average 


BREED OR CLASS. Pree 


Animals 


Weighed. Par 
Stone. 


Per 
Cwt. 


Cross Bred = - 
Polled = - 
Polled Angus - 
Cross Bred (Stores) 


Cross Bred Polled - 
Cross Bred Polled* 
Cross Bred Short- 
horns. 
Cross Bred Short- 
horns.* 
Irish Cross Bred - 
Trish Cross Bred* - 
Polled Angus > 
Polled Angus* - 
Cross Bred Short- 
horns (Stores). 
Irish (Stores) 


PolledAngus(Stores) 


Ayrshire = 
Cross Bred - 
Polled . 
Polled* . 
Polled Angus 
Shorthorns - 
Shorthorns* 


Trish (Stores) * 


Cross Bred - » 


4 33) 34 2 


Cross Bred Shoré- | 8 8 | 29 4 
horns. 

Polled Angus - 

Shorthorns = 


| - 


* Sold by Live Weight, 


Goop. 
(2nd Quality.) 


Average 


Animals Price. 


Weighed.) p,,. 
Stone. 


Per 
OCwt. 


No. 
1,888 


114 
112 


PRIME. 
(ist Quality.) 


Average 


Animals Price. 


Weighed. p ae 


Stone. 


Per 
Owt. 
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_ The number and prices of Sheep reported as weighed under the Markets 
and Fairs (Weighing of Cattle) Act, 1891, in the under-mentioned places in 
the Second Quarter of 1895 are shown in the following table :— 


INTERIOR. Goon. PRIME. 
| (3rd Quality.) (2nd Quality.) (1st Quality.) 
Average Average Average 
LACES. | BREED OR CLASS. “s : Wake) 
Se en Animals Price. Animals Price. Animals Price. 
Weighed. Per Per Weighed. Per Per Weighed. Per Per 
Stone.| Cwt. Stone.| Cwt. Stone.| Cwt. 
ENGLAND: | No. Shs TSen ds No. Ses. No. 
Liverpool- || Irish Cross Bred - — _ — SU lbs age 45.20) ae 
London - || Downs* - = _ — — 12 SBE Ase 4 16 
|| Half Bred - ‘ = = = 5B 1G 1 | 408 €9 
Half Bred* - = — — = 94 5 123) 41 2 84 
SCOTLAND: 
Aberdeen - || Black Face - : — — — = nies ae 19 
Cross Bred - - — — — 771 4 3% | 84 2 840 
Half Bred - = = a = = — == 101 
Dundee _ - |} Cross Bred Hoggs - — — — — Be dau 339 
Cross Bred Hoggs* - = = =e aa —_ _— - 164 
Highland Ewes” - a ae a Fa = = 30 
Highland Wethers - == = = = a = | 12 
Edinburgh! || Half Bred Ewes - — — _ 10 ae 1483 K0 = 
| 
Perth - || Black Face Wethers — — — 57 4102 | 89 2 88 
Black Face Wether 35 A828 35 4 6¢|86 6 = 
Hoggs. : 
Cross Bred - = — — _— 223 4 114 | 39 8 201 
Oross Bred Hoggs - — — — 126 4 7% | 87. 0 1,050 
Leicester Tupps - &— —_ <= q 4 OF | 82 2 — 
Shropshire Cross — _— _ _ — —_— 40 
Bred Hoggs. 


* Sold by Live Weight. 


ee ee rrr - 
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PRICES OF MEAT, CORN, AND DAIRY PRODUCE. 


1.—Prices oF MEAT, 


AVERAGE Prices of Deap Meat, per Stone of 8 Ibs, at the 
Lonpon CENTRAL Meat MARKET, during the First and 
Second Quarters of 1895. 


(Compiled from the prices quoted weekly in the “ Meat Trades 


Journal.”) 
| 
DuSGiieuon. lst ee 2ND oe 
BEEF :— SAI aS) = a: Sherali Sad: 
Scotch, short sides - =|) 4 O0to4 38 4 4to4 8 
* long sides - - See Or ean th ANG: ON oudee a2 
English, Prime - - a ae | Cant (erie Super 
Cows and Bulls - = al OL er Rese ae | DP wares. O08 
American, Birkenhead killed | Sy. Dasa Haren Seo sg LO 
a Deptford kilied - | Sy Ghiyae 6 Sense eeaekO 
os Refrig. hind-qrs. - || BiG: sae lO Site, 4 
“8 “7 fore-qrs. - | BS 5 2: at Bat Bree 
Argentine - - S| -— 3.0: 5,.8)..4 
Moutrron :— | 
Scotch, Prime - - AO) eas A Oo 
English, Prime - - | Ae i nO PM ee Ps 
Ewes - - oD Be | Be Bike) 
Dutch - - =| 
tat 4 3 AGS yeas 77 
German - - - 
New Zealand - - aos KORE G, Le Brrr D 
Australian - - wile teal Or 6 2 420 Le bask 
River Plate, Frozen - - Lio, 2) 0 pe ne 16) 
3 >» Town killed’ - a 8,4, 4 0 320) 5 8 6 
LAMB :— 
English = - - Geel SuLOe,. bo LO 
New Zealand - x SDMA 63.69 QUT) eos 
VEAL :— 
English : : - Pan Bae sag 7.9 Ae sTOs 34 
Foreign - : Palle tun 4 311 ,,.4 
PorRK :— 
English, small - - 3 6,, 3 10 8 4,,.32 8 
“A medium and large - 
ae : : fen, 3 6 2a 2 
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IL—PRICES OF _MEAT—continued. 


AVERAGE WHOLESALE PRICES of CATTLE and SHEEP, per Stone 
of 8 lbs., sinking the Offal, at the METROPOLITAN CATTLE 
MARKET, during the under-mentioned Quarters of 1894 and 


1895, 
CATTLE. SHEEP. 
PERIOD. Fd 
Inferior. | Second. | First. Inferior. | Second. | First. 

; : Sod: Sie Sed. s. d. G0 ds Sia) a: 
2nd Quarter 1894 Pas 05) 3 ll 4 6 3. 66 4 1] 5 8 
3rd Quarter ,, Das) 4 0 4 7 3.09 5 3 5 ll 
4th Quarter ,, P16 la 310 4 5 3 8 5 6 Gay al 
Ist Quarter 1895 2 8 3 11 4 § 4 4 5 9 6 4 
2nd Quarter ,, 2 9 4 2 4 6 4 1 9 2 D9 


AVERAGE WHOLESALE Pricus of BrEr and MUTTON, per Stone 
of 8 lbs, by the Carcase, at LIvERPOOL and GLAscow, 
during the under-mentioned Quarters of 1894 and 1895. 


e 


LivERPOOL.* GLascow.t 
PERIOD. Ho en a RT 
BEEF. Mutton. BEEF. Morton. 
Sod So Side 1 Sir sl SAS iSO icet Ge eS cente 
2nd Quarter 1894 || 1 10to3 4/13 4to5 O}/ 2 6to4 0/4 Oto5 2 
3rd Quarter ,, 2 Os 3), Gal 28,4 8 Wok aS ee ome ano 
4th Quarter ,, L100 3) 4 2 8B ie IO SO sneer LO 
Ist Quarter 1895 4) 2 10 5,°37 8.304 5..5> O>) 2) 8.) 4: 25) 4 OR or 4 
2nd Quarter ,, 2) 855 3 10/398 55 8 2uiliaa. OL, te omen 


* Compiled from information furnished by the Medical Officer of Health, Liver- 
pool. The prices quoted are for Carcases of Animals slaughtered at the Liverpool 
Abattoir, and do not apply to Imported Meat. 


t+ Compiled from information furnished by the Principal of the Veterinary College, 
Glasgow. 
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1.—PRICES OF MEAT—continued. 


BERLIN MARKET. 


AVERAGE PRICES of CATTLE and SHEEP (First Quality) per Cwt. 
(Dead Weight) in the BERLIN CATTLE MARKET in the four 
under-mentioned months of 1895. 


CATTLE. _ SHEEP, 
Monrus. 
Per cwt. Per ewt. 
1895. Sed. Send: cele Saya: 
April - - - - | 57 8} to 60 42 44 1} to 48 22 
May - - . - | 58 32 ,,. 60° 63 46 62 ,, 48 10z 
June - z 5 afc bee Ol ee Shs BE AO 4 1 
Suly = 7 : Sieole Wea GleuT ale HY 5811s 


Norr.—The above prices have been compiled from the weekly returns published 
in the Deutsche Landwirthschaftliche Presse. 


Paris MARKET. 


AVERAGE PRICES of CATTLE, SHEEP, and SWINE (Medium 
Quality) in the Paris CarTLe MARKET in the four under- 
mentioned months of 1895. 


OXEN. CALVES. SHEEP. Pies, 
MonrTus. PRE war 
Per ewt. Per cwt. Per ewt. Per ewt. 
LivE WEIGHT. 
1895. Seed Sottee a Suara: 
April - - - 35 0 33,95 41 53 42 12 
May - A ol 88.62 AWAD Gol Al) se A047 
June - = - 84 43 A302 43. 32 42 OL 
July - - Sees5y ae 40 93 43 5h 43 Ok 
Drap WEIGHT. 
d. Os Suede Sods 
5 Bri 1 75 48 56 103 
83 22 75 1 | 56 Qh 
82 «43 a7 We 549 
le 78 91 56 22 


Norz.—The above prices have been compiled from the weekly returns papieied 
in the Journal d’ Agriculture pratique. 
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I.—PRICES oF MEAT—continued. 


CHICAGO. 


AVERAGE PrIcES of CATTLE at CHicAaco per Cwt. (Live Weight) 
in the four under-mentioned months of 1895. 


Good Dressed Beef 
Months. and Export Cattle. 


Extra Prime 


Shipping Steers. Cate 
| 
1895. Sod: sived: S: ad. So ee aS See Ob 
V April) = | - | 22 2 to 96 72/26 22 to 27) Ie 27 je2 oars oe 
| May = | 19 62), 98°83 }02) 8 os Noms 94) veto 
ijune  --\ = | 18 102 ., 21 72] 21 101 ,, 25 102 | 23 11) Caos 
| July -~  -|19 2 ,, 28 0 | 21 92 ,, 28 53 | 23 115 ,, 24 103 


Compiled from the Live Stock Reports issued by Messrs. Clay, Robinson, & Co., 
of the Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Illinois. 


AVERAGE VALUES, per Cwt., of various Kinds of DEAD MEAT 
Imported into the United Kingdom from FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
and BRITISH POSSESSIONS in the under-mentioned Quarters 
of 1894 and 1895. 


(Computed from the Trade and Navigation Accounts.) 


| 
BEEF. Murron. Pork. 


PERIOD. a a | PAO, |) DECAL 
| Fresh. | Salted.| Fresh. | Fresh. | Salted. 


Soe Ada SA Ue S.A de GS eG. | US eMeNCna on oleae 
2nd Quarter 1894- || 40 9 | 29 4; 40 11|47 6{|80 6|42 9} 47 9 
8rd Quarter __,, SO elise 6 io 36 °9 | 47°11 \°26 6 44 263952211 
4th Quarter ‘,, 38 OL 26.0 30 oO a8 1 i274 ao On as 


ist Quarter 1895 - || 40 6| 26 7] 85 4/43 5/29 0| 387 2| 48 0 


2nd Quarter ,, 39 11/259) | 35).9 48 2 | 25 3 | SR eens 


eee EEEnTEEETNETEnITSINEEERIEEREENESRERR 
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II.—CoRN PRICES :—QUARTERLY AVERAGES. 


_ AVERAGE Prices of British Corn per Quarter of 8 imperial 
bushels,* computed from the Weekly Averages of Corn 
Returns from the 196 Returning Markets of ENGLAND AND 
WALES, pursuant to the Corn Returns Act, 1882, together 
with the QUANTITIES returned as sold at such Markets, in 
the under-noted periods of the Years 1895, 1894, and 1893. 


| PRICES. | QUANTITIES. 
QUARTER ENDED | | 
peaks )ay, 1894, | 1893. 1895. | 1894. | 1893. 
Wheat. 


ie d. || Quarters.| Quarters. | Quarters. 
Lady Day - SS oOediu ss Oat soe walle Epp e74 618,313 708,986 
Midsummer - - BB} I 24 4 AG PA | 496,615 429,450 674,704 
Michaelmas - - _ 22 11 26 4 | — 813,288 577,112 
Christmas - : = 19 2 27 2 | _ 600,773 659,258 


s. @ s. a s. d. || Quarters. | Quarters. | Quarters. 
Lady Day - = 21 6 28 1 25 2 1,035,588 671,620 1,092,457 
Midsummer - = 20 3 25 2 24 0 79,936 40,863 104,155 
Michaelmas - - — 22 1 24 1 — 95,121 248,829 
Christmas - - _ Pepe 29 1 — 1,921,744. | 1,920,615 


d. || Quarters. | Quarters. | Quarters. 
Lady Day . - 13 9 18 1 1g ff 250,838 193,922 | 201,572 
Midsummer - S 15) 2 18 7 19 5 111,424 61,862 95,457 
Michaelmas - = — silrfi Bt 19° 9 — 70,824 99,899 
Christmas = - _ 13 10 Lis al — 239,139 198,594 ” 


* Section 8 of the Corn Returns Act, 1882, provides that where returns of purchases of British 
Corn are made to the local inspector of Corn Returns in any other measure than the imperial 
bushel or by weight or by a weighed measure, that officer shall convert such returns into the 
imperial bushel, and in the case of weight or weighed measure the conversion is to be made at 
the rate of 60 imperial pounds for every bushel of wheat, 50 imperial pounds for every bushel of 
barley, and 39 imperial pounds for every bushel of oats. 
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1.—CoRN PRICES: WEEKLY AVERAGES. 


AVERAGE PrickEs of British Corn, per Quarter of 8 imperial 
bushels, computed from the Returns received under the Corn 
Returns Act, 1882,in each of the under-mentioned Weeks in 
1895, and in the Corresponding Weeks in 1894 and 1898. 


3 Wheat, Barley. Oats. 
fnWieekisiemdedly ie uae pains 
1 (in 7895). 

1895. | 1894. | 1893. 1894, | 1893. 


1895. | 1894, | 1893. | 


Sood: 
14 2 


Sau as Gs Be Ok Ses 
26 10 | 


d.| s. d. 
co fo) ls 133 
13 9 0| 16 11 
0 
0 
1 


14 0 LENO 
13 10 1743 
13 10 WT 5 
13 Wicalet 
13 


6 
8 
9 
0 
9 
8 


13 10 
14 0 
14 65 
13 11 
14 


aonr Oo Oo PP Wow CO OK 


rer FF ODO DF FW SP DO CO 
ao oO NT WO FF NY Ww OO KF LF B&B 


3 
2 
8 
5 
8 
6 
1 
4, 
9 
4 
5 
S) 
9 
8 
6 


COs NOs OG O80 ee OO Se COCO) 
Bele OC Ole Oe a SOU Ot 
COs rel CO en C9 Od) CO) iGO OU 


Or. OF 2 Nee SS Oo st ou NS rt 

HK o 2 Be OC CG Cr oc re 

OO. OO) 1 fOr at va 163. bo 

ao fF Uw TT Ow S&S ae Ve S&S & D CO BP Oo WW DW st 


Oo on fe 
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11.—CorN Prickes:—IMPoRTED WHEAT. 


AVERAGE VALUE per IMPERIAL QUARTER of WHEAT IMPORTED 
into the UNITED KincGpom from the under-mentioned 
Foreign Countries and British Possessions in the First and 
Second Quarters of 1895. 


Average Value per Imperial Quarter. 
COUNTRIES from which Exported. ] 

First Quarter, Second Quarter, 
95. 895 
Sine s. d. 
ARGENTINE REPUBLIC - - - |] 22 4 24 1 
CHILE - - - : : - 23 3 26 6 
ROUMANIA . - 2 - - 23.01 23.7 
Russia - . - a = - || 21 3 99 6 
TURKEY - - Hate p - || 21 0 22 10 
a tlantic - |) 93 «1 25 5 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA Paciic E 24 1 24 9 
AUSTRALASIA - - ; | 24 4 25 8 
InDIA, BRITISH - - = - || Da Las 24 3 
NortH AMERICA, BRITISH - - - 24° 4 26 4 


Ir—Corn Prices :—BELGIUM, FRANCE, ENGLAND AND WALES. 


AVERAGE Prices of WHEAT, BARLEY, and OAtTs per IMPERIAL 
QUARTER in BELGIUM, FRANCE, and ENGLAND AND WALES 
in the four under-mentioned months of 1895. 


Month. Belgium, France. emelend and 
= Wales. 
WHEAT. 
1895 Per Qr Per Qr. Per Qr 
Santa Sues Sad 
April - - Sole 28 Oe 30 7 20 5 
May - 2 - Z oe 30 112 22 5 
June - : = = = | 31 52 25 9 
July - . : : ses 30 103 24 9 
BARLEY. 
1895. Per Qr. Per Qr. Per Qr. 
Sue. s. d. Sade 
April - - - - 20710 19,4 21 0 
May - - - - 20 0 19 73 20 5 
June - - - - — 19 62 Toe 7 
July - 2 2 : — 19 62 19) 28 


Note.—The prices of Belgian erain a are the official monthly averages published ir in 
the Moniteur Belge. The prices of French grain have been compiled from the 
official weekly averages published in the Journal d Agriculture pratique. The 
prices of British grain are official averages based on the weekly returns furnished 
under the Corn Returns Act, 1882. 
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11.—Corn PRIicES :—LONDON, Paris, BERLIN. 


AVERAGE of WHEAT, BARLEY, and OATS per IMPERIAL QUARTER 
at the under-mentioned Markets in the four under- 
mentioned months of 1895. 


Month. | London. | Paris. | Berlin. 
WHEAT. 
1895. Per Qr. Per Qr. Per Qr 
| Sid: s. d. s. d. 
+ April - - - = 2A 3 30 7 | Bil aoa 
| May - - - - 22 11 31 03 33 62 
) June - - - - 24 4 316 34 4 
duly oe) ea a 1 | 31 74 
BARLEY. 
1895. | Per Qr. Per Qr. Per Qr. 
s. d. Sods studs 
April - - = - No sales. 18 3 18 4 to30 0 
| May - c 4 J 19 2 18 103 19 32,,30 0 
| June - = - - IB) 18) 102-19 625.29 “5 
July, = : : = 19 6 18 102 19°72 28 112 
Oats. 
1895. Per Qr. Per Qr. Per Qr. 
Sand: Said Sua 
| April - - E - 14 10 17 6 16 9 
May - Z : é 16 5 18 13 18 42 
Panel : a i 16 8 18 42 18 1 
| July - = - - No sales. 17 N05 18 4 


Note.—The London quotation represents the price of British corn as returned 
under the Corn Returns Act, 1882; the price of grain in Paris is the official average 
price of French wheat in that city; the quotations shown for Berlin represent the 
prices of grain of good merchantable quality. 
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I1l.—PRICES OF BUTTER, MARGARINE, AND CHEESE. 


MEAN WHOLESALE PRICES of BUTTER, MARGARINE, and CHEESE, 
in the months of May, June, and July 1895. 


Month of Month of Month of 


DESCRIPTION: May 1895. June 1895. July 1895. 


Per Cwt. Per Cwt. 

Butter : 5 0 eat? dics Lame ya 7 
Clonmel - 
Cork, Ists 
2nds 
3rds 
4th 
Friesland - 

Dutch Factories - 


French Baskets” - 


Crocks aad 
Firkins. 


a 2nds and 8rds 
Danish and Swedish 
Finnish 


Russian - 


Australian - 


New Zealand = 


Fresh Rolls(Foreign) 
per doz. 


MARGARINE: 
Margarine 


Mixtures 


| CHEESE: 
Cheddar 


Somerset 42 0,, 
Cheshire Nominal, 
Wiltshire - - 

Double Gloucester - 


Derby ~ 
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PRICES OF VEGETABLES AND FRUIT. 


1—MonrHity MEAN PRICES (WHOLESALE) OF VEGETABLES at 
the under-mentioned MARKETS. 


(Compiled from the Gardeners’ Chronicle.) 


JUNE. E JULY. 
DESCRIPTION. 
CovENT FARRING- {| COVENT FARRING- 
GARDEN. DON. § GARDEN. DON. 
BCG Gua || & a. S. . d. 
Asparagus, per 100 heads - -{ 1 Otol 9 : 
a per bundle = =f — _ 1 e to 2 0 f 
Beans, per lb. -| 0 45,0 6 
» broad, per bushel - . > - — —~ — 
5 >» persieve = -— 4 0,5 0 _ — 
» French, per flat’ - - — — 30,— 
a »  perhalf bushel -—f — — — = 
Ms - per lb. - - 4, — — owe 
» scarlet runners, per half 
bushel} — — - — — = 26,6 6 
Ho *s per sieve — — — — £2 6, 3.6 — = 
' Cabbages, per dozen bunches -—, — — AS ac alae rs 
1 = per tally - = — _ S20 fe— a == 3 0,4 0 
Carrots, per dozen bunches - - - 40,7 0 ee ela 4G 
Cauliflowers, perdozen - - 65°38 8) 1638 200° — ee, (6.1900 _- — 
Cucumbers, per dozen - - 0 3-20) |. 210 422 10 Pl 108, On Sl Saeed 3 
Horseradish, per bundle - - —- = 09, — aa acm —- 
Leeks, per dozen bunches - —- — 16,;-— a —- = 
Lettuce, per score - - - - = EO SL 3 ett ee 09, -- 
Marrows, per dozen - - _- — 5 0600 Lk 42,52. Soe oimerns 10 
Mint, per dozen bunches - - 0,3 0 =) age in Nico _- = 
Mushrooms, per Jb. - 53,0 75) — — £0 6,,0 9 _- — 
Onions, Spring, per doz. bunches _ — —_ 3 Ose ie ee = 3 0,— 
F op per bag - = -f — — 60s eae = _ — 
} Parsley, per bunch - - - - — me ee Wee oe 06, -= 
f Peas, per bushel — - - -7 60,7 0/4 0,4*68 - — — oe 
f » blue, per bushel = 2138 6 a 47 2 —- —- § 2 6,3 38 —- = 
F En » per bag - - - _ = _ — 74 0,6 0 == —_ 
} » White, per bushel - -—2 6,3 2 —- — $2 0,2 9 - = 
1 Potatoes :-- é 
Old—Bruces, per ton = -§70 0,100 0/76 8 ,,85 0 —— — — = 
Imperators ,, - - #80 0,90 0|72 6,,80 0 = _— — — 
Magnums ,, = = _ == 70 0,,80 0 — = = -= 
Main Crop ,, - - — — 90 0,,100 0 — — — -- 
New—Canaries, best, per cwt. 416 0,,18 0 — -— a _ -— 
H Re small 3 - -9 0127 0. = = oat a cae _—- = 
E Flukes, oe —- + 9 0,,10 0 a _-_ — 
Hebrons, Red aie — — -— — _ -— 49°, 5 38 
‘a White , -f — — —- - -— iy Bo ie © 
Jersey kidneys Be BLS MK Onss On ON PORN Ops. Mule = — 4° 0-,,5 ,0 
Lisbons a -—10 0, — -— —_ = = = _ 
Malta kidneys » © §16 0,18 0 —_ ao = = = = 
» rounds » =1/14 0, — -- —— a = == — 
Early Monarchs °,, = _— — — — _ BR Orgy BO 
Puritans -f — — - -- = — Dios OO 
Radishes, per dozen bunches - _ -- LON Leo == = = 
Rhubarb, per dozen bunches -f — _— Urns = — = = = 
Turnips, per dozen bunches =f — — 405355) 0 — — 2 8,4 0 
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PRICES OF VEGETABLES AND FRuItT—continued. 


I—Montuty MEAN PRICES (WHOLESALE) OF VEGETABLES at 


the under-mentioned MARKETS—continued. 


(Compiled from the Gardeners’ Chronicle.) 


DESCRIPTION, 


Beans, per bag s- - = 
» broad, per bag - - 
99 » per bushel - 
» scarlet runners, per bushel 


per sieve - 
Cabbages, per - tally - - 
Cauliflowers, per dozen = 


pertally - 
Carrots, household, per ton 
a cattle-feeding, per ton 
a per dozen bunches 
Cucumbers, per dozen - 
Greens, per bag = = 
6 per sieve - - 
Horseradish, per bundle - 


Mangels, per ton - 
Marrows, per tally - 
Onions, per bag - 
»  Hgyptian, per ton- - 
op foreign, per bag - . 
5 Ports, per case - 
» Spring, per dozen punches 
Peas, per bag - - - 
Fei Per bushel - - : 
» per half sieve : 
>» West blues, per bushel 2 
», White,per bushel - = 
Potatoes :— 
Old—Bruces, perton~ - = 
Fe Lincoln, per ton 
es Seoteh 
i Yorkshire ,, 
Magnums, Pa relend, per 


e Upland, per 


ton. 

Main Crop, per ton - 
New—Bordeaux, per ton - 
Jersey, kidneys, per ton 

e rounds 3 
Lisbons, per ton - 

English— 

Hebrons, per tou 

Kidneys sp 


Puritans 6 
Snowdrops ,, 


Sutton’s Regents, 


per ton. 
Spinach, per bushel - - 
Turnips, per dozen bunches - 


JUNE. 

BorovuGcH 

AND SPITAL-| STRATFORD. 
FIELDS. 

SOs. Ss Ge SHC Sule 
-— _ 210to5 4 
_ — 1-65; 2: 0 
o _ 60-5107 50 
a — 30 0 ,,40 0 
—_ — 82 O 515 0 
-- “= TOP tome G 
_ —_ Oye Cone 
Sh D6 gy 210 

the (iyinovil | 8: Ono alas O 
— —_ LEG, l Gc) 

5 0 i a7 
_— — 120 0,,— 

20) 55. 410 - = 

Ue) 59) res ae Se! 

A 8, 4) 39 — _ 
_ —_ 55 0: .,80° 0 
_ -- 90 0,,102 6 
— — 45 0,70 0 
_ — 65 0,80 0 
-- -—- 90 0,,110 0 
_ —_ 140 0 ,,150 0 
— -- 200 0 ,,246 8 
-— 140 0 ,,160 0 
— —_ 180 0 ,,200 0 

Th) gy tho 


JULY. 
BorRouGcH | 
AND SPITAL-| STRATFORD. 

FIELDS. 

Side Ss GeelSn dacs Oe 

-— -~ 2 45to3 0 
2 6to8 0/1 6,2 0 
ib Seep ky Ot _ — | 
Denon Ole De ulvadhe’ Gas Sa O 

— ~~ 38 6,4 0 
O02 5 3 pom AOS 4% 3 

— — Ls One) 

— -— 40,8 6 
De Oass 2 Oates O29 1458 

2 0 ” 3 0 iL 8 ry) 2 8 jj 
= = 4 0,4 6 | 
Owe el aie | |. 

—— — 15 1% p2l 45) 
AaG., 0.6 60,7 6 
Oe wOueO — = 

— -- 106 8 ,,120 0 
3 0 99% Fp ae Za 

— — Dio! 00 Oe 

Tb eons Arsh) = aS 
4 '92,° 56. 40733,,.0 7a 0 
DA sees eal = = 
— — AY A) hy 663 
PAIRS Avads) == = 
38 6,4 0 — —_ 
50 0,,60 0 = — 
55 coll — _— 

-- -- 1380 0 ,,150 0 
86 8,103 4 |90 0,103 4 § 
115 0 ,,180 0 195 0,110 0 § 
102 6 ,,115 0 — — §| 
80 0,100 0 |95 0 ,,110 0 j 
2H 0. 20 Os 1 9 eos 
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PRICES OF VEGETABLES AND FRuITtT—continued. 


11.—MonTHLY MEAN PRICES (WHOLESALE) of FrRuIT at the 
under-mentioned MARKETS. 


(Compiled from the Gardeners’ Chronicle.) 


DESCRIPTION. 


May. | June. 


| COVENT GARDEN: 

: Apples, per sieve - . = 
Cobs, per 100 Ibs. - - 
Cherries, black, per half sieve - 

a white, ise half sieve - 
Figs, per doz. 


Grapes, Ist _iuality, black, English, 


per lb, 2 

. Guernsey, per lb. 
Melons, each - - 
Peaches, 13t size, per doz. 

33 2nd size, per doz. 

7 8rd size, per doz. 
Raspberries, per Ib. - 
Red currants, per half sieve 
Black currants, per. half sieve 


ld quality, black, English, 


Strawberries, morning gathered, per lb. 


a morning gathered, per Ib., 


nds. 


oo morning gathered, per 


peck. 
Tomatoes, home grown, per lb. 
By Guernsey, per lb. 
os smooth, per lb. 
pp ordinary, per lb. 


3 FARRINGDON: 
Apples, Tasmanian, per case 
_ Canadian, per barrel 
Apricots, per box. - - 
Cherries, per bushel - 
a per basket : 
per half sieve - 
st black, per half sieve 
white, per half sieve 
Currants, black, per half bushel 
red, per half bushel 
Gooseberries, per bushel - 
per sieve - 
Gr apes, per lb. - 
Greengages, per 12 ibs. - 
Melons, per 24 - - 
Peaches, per box - - 
Plums, per 10 Ibs. - - 
Raspberries, per lb. : 
per half sieve 
Strawberri ies, per peck - 
per half sieve 
Tomatoes, English, per lb. 
Bs foreign, per lb. - 


Sade 


8 45 


ll 4 


iat | 


ey 
en 


. 


Il kde ep ba ele dled Ie led! 


Pelee tes es lee lel 


Sees | Suns 


18 0 to20 0 a 


plea LOO 
315 0 aa 


9 


~~ 
e 
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& 
we 


we 
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lek eles a 
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PRICES OF VEGETABLES AND FRUIT—conturvued. 


1.—MonTHLY MEAN PRICES (WHOLESALE) of FRUIT at the 
under-mentioned MARKETS. 


(Compiled from the Gardeners’ Chronicle.) 


Description. | May. | June... | July. 

BoROUGH AND SPITALFIELDS : Saag yes Sond ar Sata Sauda |"Sands Ss. d. 
Apples, per bushel - - - = ins Wei, HO] _ — — — 
» Canadian, per barrel : -| 12 0 , 18 0 | — ae = = 

» Tasmanian, per case - chil ae Seas) el | 6 0tes 8 5 6to8 0 
Cherries, per half sieve = ° =| = = | = — 2 62,,4 02 
Currants, per half sieve - : ze | SR ere | = — ICO ete 0 
> black, per half sieve - el — — | _ — I Oe ae) 
Gooseberries, per half sieve - - | - — | 2 Olas, 26 Th Ge 59 Pie SES 
Strawberries, per peck - - a ~~ at — meee T oe Grey Oe G 

STRATFORD: | 

Apples, per bushel - - - Seen Gaede sO — — 3.0 , 4 0 
c per sieve - - - - _ -- | _ — EEG). (0) 
Cherries, per half sieve : - - _ — — — Alen ae in) 
Currants, black, per half sieve - iyi _ -- ~ _ 4 13),, 4° 9) 
i red, per half sieve - - | — — _ —_ PD Neyo ak OE 
Gooseberries, per bushel - - oa Bo 5 BOO _ — _— —_ 
aa per flat : : - _ — _— — Bre ee 5 ait) 

Pf per half sieve . eit se teu Se Ge elves As ime onlay ee. 4c 
Raspberries, per dozen punnets - | _ — | _~ —_ SO 040 
Strawberries, per peck - - =| = Se Beare OnIGs 2a 6 
Tomatoes, English, per dozen lbs, : _ _ _ -- AAO; side: 0 


PRICES OF WOOL. 


AVERAGE PRICES OF ENGLISH WOOL, per Pack of 240 lbs., 
in the months of June and July 1895. 


(Compiled from the Economist.) 


DESCRIPTION. JUNE. JULY. 


£§ 28 Be £ Ss. Ss 
Fleeces, South Dewn hoggs - 9 10 to 10 12 910toll O 
Half-bred hoggs - - > 910,,10 8 910,11 0 
Half-bred wethers - - Se OPS 9e 18 9 0,, lv 10 
Kent fleeces - - - OO LO: 222 910, 10 O 
South Down ewes and wethers - OQ TOn  10ns4 9 10,, 11 0 
Leicester 5 Ss - 9 0, 914 9 0O,, 1010 

0 bye eee 
O 88180. I 
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DISEASES OF ANIMALS, 


IL—DISEASES OF ANIMALS IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


NuMBER OF CATTLE returned as SLAUGHTERED, by order of the 
Board of Agriculture, on account of Pleuro-Pneumonia, 


and Number of SWINE returned as _ having 


Diep from 


Swine-Fever, or as having been SLAUGHTERED, by order 
of the Board of Agriculture, in Great Britain in each of the 
under-mentioned periods. 


QUARTER 


ENDED 


June 1894 - 
September 1894 


March 1895 - 
June 1895 - 


December 1894 | 


CATTLE 
Slaughtered 
as Diseased, 

including 
those which 
were found 
after 
Slaughter 
to be 
diseased. 


Pt ses 


Pleuro-Pneumonia. Swine-Fever. 
CATTLE 
Slaughtered 
as having CATTLE SWINE SWINE 
been in Slaughtered Plauebter ed | Slaughtered 
Contact as SWINE as 
with Cattle | Suspected, || that Died Diseased: Suspected, 
affected or | but found |! of Swine- or as but found 
as having free from Fever. | having been} free from 
been Pleuro- exposed. Swine- 
otherwise | Pneumonia. to infection. Fever. 
exposed to 
infection. 
No. No. No. No. No. 
303 16 2,186 22,306 374 
88 7 1,971 12,311 435 
— 5 1,212 7 "62 2 290 
43 2 1,914 9,584 190 
— 8 2,812 15,096 570 


NuMBER of PLACES upon which OUTBREAKS were reported as having 
taken place, and Number of ANIMALS returned as having been 
ATTACKED by ANTHRAX, GLANDERS, and RABIES in “Great 
Britain in each of the under-mentioned periods. 


QUARTER 


ENDED 


June 189% - 
September 1894 
December 1894 
March 1895 - 
June 1895 - 


Anthrax. _ Glanders Rabies. 
(including Farcy). 
Our- ANIMALS Our- ANIMALS |} DisEAsED ANIMALS 
BREAKS. | ATTACKED.|| BREAKS, |ATTACKED.|| KiLLEp or DyEp. 
No. Vo. No. No. No. 
113 254 230 301 60 
91 220 230 372 49 
106 162 212 332 lll 
128 284 238 427 212 
110 266 251 360 228 
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NuMBER of CATTLE returned as SLAUGHTERED, by order of the 
Lord Lieutenant and Privy Council in Ireland, on account 
of Pleuro-Pneumonia, and Number of Swine returned 
as having Died from Swine-Fever, or as having been 
SLAUGHTERED, by order of the Lord Lieutenant and Privy 
Council in Ireland, in each of the under-mentioned periods. 


Pleuro-Pneumonia. Swine-Fever. 
CATTLE 
CATTLE Slaughtered 
QUARTER Slaughtered| as having CATTLE SWINE SWINE 
as Diseased, | been in Con- | Slaughtered Slaughtered | Slaughtered 
including tact with as SWINE as as 
ENDED those which Cattle Suspected, || that Died| Diseased, | Suspected, 
were found | affected or | but found || of Swine- or as but found 
after as having free from Fever. | having been| free from 
Sluughter been Pleuro- exposed Swine- 
(0 be otherwise | Pneumonia. to infection. Fever. 
diseased. exposed to 
infection, 
| No. No Vian? 1 AO. No. No. 
June 1894 - — — 5 I. 982 12,060 71 
September 1894 — — 1 902 9,446, | 651 
December 1894 — — — DozuT| 6,146 947 
March 1895 - | —~ —— “=: 504 3,402 675 
June 1895 - i — | — —- 556 1,491 220 


NuMBER of Places upon which OUTBREAKS were reported as having 
taken place, and Number of ANIMALS returned as having been 
ATTACKED by ANTHRAX, GLANDERS, and RAsiEs in each of the 
under-mentioned periods. 


'Glanders . 
ENDED Our- ANIMALS Ourt- ANIMALS || DisEASED ANIMALS 
BREAKS. | ATTACKED.|| BREAKS. | ATTACKED.|| KILLED or DIED. | 
No. No. No No. No. 
June 1894 - oe — 4 9 213 
September 1894 1 1 6 qa 19 242 
December 1894 1 2 2 3 244 
March 1895 - 1 1 i) 5 171 
June 1895 - i 2 2 — — 235 
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POST OFFICE SAVINGS BANKS, WITH GOVERNMENT 
SECURITY. 


ADVANTAGES TO DEPOSITORS. 


Security. ‘The Post Office Savings Banks are established by Act of 
Parliament, and every depositor has the direct security of the State for 
the repayment of his deposits. 


Deposits. Any sum from a shilling upwards, excluding pence, may 
be deposited at one time, and any number of deposits may be made in 
the course of a year (ending 31st December) up toa limit of 50/. A 
person may have 200/. in all on his Deposit Account, including interest. 


WITHDRAWALS can be made with the utmost promptitude by sending 
notice by post to the London Chief Office on the form provided for the 
purpose, which is obtainable at any Post Office Savings Bank, and payment 
can be received at any Post Office Savings Bank in the United Kingdom 
convenient to the Depositor without regard to the Office of deposit. 
During any year ending 3lst December, a depositor may replace the 
amount of any one withdrawal previously made in the same year. 


INTEREST at the rate of 2/. 10s. per cent. per annum is allowed on 
every complete pound deposited so long as the sum to a depositer’s 
eredit does not exceed 200/. Whenever the balance exceeds that sum 
interest will be allowed on 200/., and the excess will be invested for the 
Depositor in Government Stock unless the Depositor should otherwise 
direct. 


TRANSFER FROM A TRusTEE Savines Bank. Ifa Depositor in a 
Trustee Savings Bank wishes to place his money in a Post Office 
Savings Bank, he should apply to the Trustees of the Savings Bank for 
a, Certificate of Transfer (in the form prescribed by the 10th Section of 
the Act 24 Vict. c. 14), and should pay the certificate into any Post 
Office Savings Bank as if it were a cheque. By adopting this course, 
the Depositor will avoid trouble and the risk of carrying cash from one 
bank to the other. 


DeposiTor’s Book CAN BE USED AT ANY Post OFFICE SAVINGS 
Bank. A Depositor may add to his deposits, or withdraw the whole or 
any part of them, at any Post Office Savings Bank in the United 
Kingdom, without change of deposit book. 


Nominations. A Depositor of the age of 16 years, or upwards, may, 
subject to certain limits, nominate any person to receive his Savings 
Bank deposits at death. A form for the purpose may be obtained, free 
of cost, from the Controller of the Savings Bank Department. 


Secrecy. The strictest secrecy is observed with respect to the names 
and addresses of Depositors in Post Office Savings Banks, and the amounts 
deposited or withdrawn by them. 


Postacr Frere. No charge for postage is made to a Depositor, if in 
the United Kingdom, for any letter passing between him and the Chief 
Office on Post Office Savings Bank business. 


i 
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ADVANTAGES OFFERED FOR Otp AGE PENSIONS. 


Provision for old age can be made by buying Savings Bank Deferred 
Annuities from 1/. to 100/. to begin at any age selected. 

Return or PurcHaseE Money. The Premiums for Deferred 
Annuities can be returned on application, or on death before the 
Annuity begins, if the Contract is taken out on these conditions. 

IMMEDIATE Pensions. Annuities to begin at once, of any amount 
from 12. to 100/. a year, can be bought through the Post Office Savings 
Bank. The Purchase Money is payable in a lump sum which is not 
returnable, and the pensions are payable half-yearly. 

Savings Banks Annuities are payable by half-yearly instalments on 
the 5th January and the 5th July, or the 5th April and 10th October, 
according to the date of purchase. 

Procepure. A simple form of Proposal, and a form for statement 
of age, can be obtained at any Post Office Savings Bank. When filled 
up the forms will be forwarded by the local Postmaster to the Chief 
Office, London, and a Contract will be issued when the first premium 
has been paid. Annuity Premiums are payable in the same way as 
Insurance Premiums, namely, by transfers from Savings Bank accounts. 
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EVAPORATION OF FRUIT. 


The acreage of fruit land in Great Britain increases somewhat 
slowly. Since 1885 only 23,705 acres have been added, or 
about 2,370 acres per annum, which must be held to be an 
inconsiderable addition, seeing that corn growing is in such a 
depressed condition, and that in spite of all the hindrances and 
drawbacks peculiar to the fruit-growing industry, it has been 
upon the whole fairly profitable. The outlay necessary for 
finding: trees and for planting them, and the time, longer or 
shorter according to the kinds of fruit, which must elapse before 
any profit can be made, prevent a good many landowners from 
planting. The bugbear of foreign competition also has great 
influence in checking outlay upon fruit planting, and this is only 
natural, for the returns of the trade of the United Kingdom show 
that the importations of fruit of all kinds increase enormously 
year by- year, and that almost every country under the sun is 
growing fruit for the British markets. The total amount of raw 
fruit, including apples, pears, plums, and cherries, but excluding 
grapes, nuts, and..oranges, imported into this country during 
1894 was 8,667,887 cwt., valued at 2,833,580/., so that it is not 
surprising that fruit growers hesitate before they add to their 
orchards and plantations, and that landowners and tenants are 
inclined to think the risks are too great to warrant much 
expenditure of capital in planting fruit trees. 

The fact that, when fruit is very plentiful, in favourable seasons, 
there is a glut in the chief markets, and that it is practically 
unsaleable, or saleable only at prices leaving no profit to the 
producers, also tends materially to check fruit planting. This 
happened in 1892, when plums and damsons were abundant 
beyond precedent, and did not pay the expenses of picking, 
carriage, and commission when sent to London or to the midland 
and northern markets, so that many thousand bushels of fruit were 
sold at a loss, or left on the trees. Again, in 1895, damsons were 
almost unsaleable, or saleable only at a miserable price. Many 
srowers received only 2d. ta 4d. a bushel clear from the salesman 


after all expenses were paid, and in some cases the damsons were 


thrown away or left unpicked. In many districts where cider 
is not made, common apples were shaken from the trees, as it 
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would not pay to pick them at the prices current, and sent away 
in bags and old brimstone barrels for some purposes not divulged. 
Really good apples did not make three farthings a pound until 
the end of October, and although prices subsequently improved, 
they remainetl very low and unsatisfactory to producers. Dam- 
sons were in some places either left on the trees or sold in the 
wholesale central markets at absurdly low rates, ranging from 
3d, to 4d. per gallon, which did not much more than pay the 
expenses of picking, packing, carriage, and commission, and yet 
retailers were asking from 8d. to 1s. per gallon in many towns. 
Numerous housekeepers in all classes of hfe would have been 
pleased to be able to purchase such useful fruit at anything 
like 8d. per gallon, which would have given a good profit to 
growers after carriage had been paid, even over long distances. 
These remarks apply equally to apples, to those shaken from 
the trees, as cited above, and to the many thousand bushels of 
cooking apples—Keswicks, Lord Suffields, and others equally 
valuable—sold at a loss, or at an infinitesimal profit. Toa great 
extent this is due to inadequate distribution, which more or Jess 
affects all farm produce, but fruit farmers especially, as fruit 
is only grown extensively in certain counties, from which dis- 
tribution to all parts of the country is difficult and costly. 
Besides, there is not much endeavour on the part of the fruit- 
grower to make use of other means for the disposal of sur- 
plus fruit. As a rule, he has no other mode than packing 
it just as it comes from the tree in bushel and _ half-bushel 
baskets, and consigning it to some large market, or he sells 
his fruit on the trees by auction or private contract to- 
get rid of the trouble and risks. In the case of apples, in 
a year of profusion, surplus fruit is not made into cider in 
these days. fifty or sixty years ago, in many of the fruit- 
producing districts, there was a cider press on most fruit farms 
of any size, and a pleasant drink was made for the labourers 
from the common and surplus apples. No attempt is now made 
to make it; except in the cider-making counties, though the 
science and practice of making cider and its after treatment. 
have greatly improved, and its sale as a beverage has been 
widely extended. It would assuredly pay to make cider of the 
surplus apples in years of superabundance, and, in ordinary 
seasons, to sort the fruit—* grade” it, as the Americans say— 
and make the “thirds” into cider, or pulp it, or evaporate it. 

In foreign countries, large quantities of fruit are dried 
and preserved either by solar or artificial heat. Plums and 
prunes are dried on the continent by the sun and by artificial 
heat. In the United States, vast quantities are dried, or 
dessicated, by means of stoves, and in sunny California by the 
sun, and by evaporating machines, not only in seasons of 
abundant crops, but as a regular part of the fruit-growers’ busi- 
ness. Apples, also, are dried in various forms upon stoves and 
evaporators in many other parts of America. Hitherto, nothing 
has been done in this direction in Great Britain. Enormous 
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quantities of jam are made, but not by the producers of fruit. 
A few growers make surplus fruit into “pulp” for sale 
to the jam manufacturers, and this appears to be the only 
effort that has been made to “manufacture” fruit at home, 
although there appears to be nothing in the shape of practical 
difficulties to prevent home producers from successfully compet- 
ing with foreign fruit dryers, or, at all events with those who 
employ stoves and artificial heat. On account of the cheapness 
of sugar, British fruit-growers have a great advantage in respect 
of jam-making, and they might, if they pleased, contribute to 
the supply of fruits artificially dried. 

It will be interesting to give some idea of the nature and 
quantity of the dried fruit importation into this country, and of 
its Increase since 1885, 

It will be seen from the table below that in 1894 the imports 
of “ Fruit, Unenumerated, preserved without Sugar,’ were nearly 
double the importation of 1885, though their value had not 
inereased in nearly the same proportion. ‘This is due to the fact 
that the industry in the United States was practically developed 
after 1885, and would very largely increase the volume of im- 
ports, but, the articles being lowly priced, would not proportionally 
enhance the value. 


Imports or Fruir; UNENUMERATED ; PRESERVED WITHOUT 
SUGAR. 


Quantities. | Values. 
CounTRY. oer 7 ese, isG Fae 
1885. 1894. | 1885. 1894. 

Lbs. | Lbs. £ £ 

Russia, - - > 411,422 | % 3,106 as 

Sweden 3 = - 383,378 “i 1,869 * 

Germany - - - 88,012 % 1,183 is 
France f : : 1,979,687 | 3,360,412 | 29,056 | 33,169 
Portugal —- : : 225,388 265,516 3,000 3,652 

Madeira = - - 147,154 ce L432 7 
Spain - : ‘ : 1,587,673 | 2,164,415 | 15,163 | 22,897 

Canary Islands : - 173,492 1.628 7 
Italy - 2 - - 15,169,856 26,509,873 91,708 79,035 
Austrian Territories - - % 390,597 7 1,820 
Greece £ : 104,590 391,325 1,304 2,764 

Morocco - - = 200,616 a 1,738 * 
United States of America — - 1,860,968 6,255,046 31,693 75,843 
Other Foreign Countries - 201,349 609,731 2,509 4,895 
British East Indies — - = 780,419 2,300,418 10,618 20,423 
Australasia - — = oe 13,404 169,184 396 2,993 
British North America = 12,913 433,881 231 | 4,714 

British West Indies. - - | - 1,025,484 qi 7,039 i cae 

Other British Possessions — - 10,132 | | 24,496 67 206 
Total - - 24,375,937 42, 874,894 204,130 | 252,011 


- * Included with “Other Foreign Countries.” 
+ Included with “ Other British Possessions.” | 
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It is curious to note that the importation from the United States 
has inereased from 1,860,968 Ibs. to 6,255,046 Ibs., and that from 
Italy from 15,169,856 lbs. to 26,509,878 lbs. The great increase 
in the case of the United States is due to the extension, particu- 
larly in California, of the practice of evaporating or desiccating 
apples, plums, peaches, nectarines and apricots by means of solar 
or artificial heat. 

Besides the fruits preserved with and without sugar imported 
into Great Britain, as shown in the tables given above, there are 
importations of dried, or preserved, fruits from France, Germany, 
Austria, and the United States of America, chiefly consisting of 
prunes and plums dried and preserved, sent in bottles, boxes, 
and fancy packages, on which a duty of 7s. per ewt. is charged. 
These as entered for home consumption amounted to 44,491 ewt. 
in 1885, and had increased in 1894 to 73,134 ewts. The 
oreater part of this increase was due to larger imports from 
France. 

The total quantity of preserved and dried fruit of all kinds 
imported into Great Britain in 1894, was 852,720 ewts., valued 
at 647,768, as against 492,423 ewts., valued at 506,9861., in 
1885. 

This does not include figs, currants, and raisins, but does 
include the fruit that would compete with that grown in Great 
Britain, such as apples, plums, and damsons, and it is considered 
that these constituted a large proportion af the 852,410 ewts. 

As noticed above, the importation of “rings,” “chips,” and 
“quarters ” of apple, with which may be included other forms of 
dried or desiccated apples, comparatively modern inventions, is 
inereasing considerably, and those in touch with the United States 
know that every effort is being made there to extend this business 
as well as that in dried plums, peaches, and apricots. In the 
Australian Colonies, much attention is being paid to fruit pre- 
servation of this character, and in France, Germany, Spain, 
Portugal, and Italy, improved processes have been adopted in 
recent years to prepare and preserve fruit without sugar for 
the English markets. | 

An effort should be made by British fruit-growers to obtain 
part of this trade for themselves, Attention has been called 
to its advantages, first by Mr. D. Pidgeon in the Journal of the 
Royal Agricultural Society of England, published in October 
1888, in which it is said :—“A bushel of green apples weighing 
about 50 Ibs. can be dried at a cost of from 6d. to 7d. The total 
cost of the dried product is from 3d. to 5d. per lb., and the 
average selling price from 34d. to 6d. per lb. One bushel of 
green apples produces about 6 Ibs. of dried apples. One lb. of 
coal is consumed in evaporating enough green fruit to yield 
1 lb. of dried fruit.” Mr. Pidgeon gives descriptions of drying 
or evaporating machines. 

Mr. Badger, F.R.H.S., brought the subject of American fruit 
evaporators before the Royal Horticultural Society in 1890, and 
again in 1892, and stated, in a paper read before the Society, that 
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he was firmly of opinion that the evaporator offered the best 
solution of the problem how to prevent the loss which invariably 
oceurred in this country whenever an unusually good crop of 
_ fruit was produced. 


There are several kinds of evaporating machines constructed 
upon the same general principles, and differing merely in details. 
These have been exhibited at the Shows of the Royal Aericul- 
tural Society of England, and at other shows. Some are 
German, others are American inventions. Some of the machines 
are upright with long vertical cases; others have long horizontal 
eases or trunks, but they all contain a series of wire trays 
arranged one above the other, upon which the fruit is placed. 


These machines have three parts, the stove or furnace, the hot 
air chamber, and the fruit drying chamber. In the upright or 
vertical machines, the stove or furnace is at the bottom, and has 
doors arranged so as to regulate the draught. The heated air pass- 
ing into the chamber is raised to a uniform temperature by means 
of dampers, and is carried into the drying chamber in which the 
trays with the fruit upon them are ranged one above another. 

In the horizontal machines the heated air passes from the hot 
chamber in which the heat is generated into inclined or hori- 
zontal distributing flues. There are two flues, one ascending, 
the other descending. 


The trays upon which the fruit is laid for desiccation are made 
of wood and wire-netting, and of various sizes and patterns. Two, 
three, or four trays are put in at once, according to the description 
of fruit to be dried. The machines may be worked out of 
doors or in a building, though it is better that they should be 
under cover. The smaller machines can be easily moved from 
place to place, but care must be taken to place them in sheltered 
spots and where the draughts for the distribution of the heat 
may be properly regulated. Large machines must be in 
buildings. It is convenient that the furnace should be set below 
the basement, as this entails the lowering of the trunk or case, 
thereby lightening and lessening the work connected with moving 
the trays. There should be plank tables fixed near the machine 
for putting the trays upon and for preparing the fruit. It is most 
important that the ventilation of the building should be good so as 
to earry off quickly the steam and reek. Odast-houses might pro-. 
bably be utilised before and after hop picking for this purpose in 
hop-growing counties. In fruit drying, as in hop drying, every- 
thing depends upon the temperature and its equable and proper 
maintenance and regular distribution. It varies between 180° to 
220° Fahr. according to the kind of fruit and the kind of 
machine, as will be shown later. If the heat is sufficient and is 
equally maintained, certain chemical changes occur. The albumen 
should be coagulated just as the white of an egg is when boiled, 
and glucose or fruit-sugar is formed by the combination of. the 
starch with the water from the fruit, and a slight skin is raised 
over the fruit which preserves it. The fruit jelly, known.as 
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pectine, is left in the cells or on the surface. It is claimed for 
this process that the “truly evaporated products are rendered 
more wholesome, more digestible, more indestructible, and are 
thereby made more valuable not only as articles of food, but 
because they are not subject to deterioration and loss.” Besides 
this, it is urged that there is not nearly so great a loss of valuable 
properties in the evaporation of fruit by these machines as in 
drying by sun heat, or in other ways. | 


Evaporating machines are of many sizes and prices to suit 
small and large fruit-growers. The cheapest costs about 31. 3s. ; 
it has no stove, but is made so as to go upon an ordinary kitchen. 
range in the same way asa stock pot. It has a hot chamber 
and nine wire trays, and has been found to be well calculated to 
evaporate the fruit of a good sized garden. It is easily worked 
by the cook or housekeeper, and all kinds of fruit and herbs 
may be evaporated with this little machine. From 20 to 30 lbs. 
of fruit can be evaporated by it in 12 hours. Other sizes of the 
upright machine can be obtained at prices ranging from 5/. 15s. 
to 30l., the evaporating capacity ranging from 48 Ibs. to 
420 lbs. of fruit in 12 hours, with a coal consumption of from 
15 to 80 lbs. Little space is taken up by even the largest 
of these machines, which weighs only 16 cwts., and is 8 feet 
high. Their management is simple and easy. A person of 
ordinary intelligence can work them after proper instruction, 


Of the horizontal machines there are. many sizes also, ‘The 
smallest costs 6/. 10s., being suited for household use, For 
small fruit growers,a machine is recommended which costs from 
191. to 261. 10s., according to the number of trays. With this, 
from 400 to 500 bushels of apples can be dried in 24 hours, with 
about 80 lbs. of coals. Another machine suited for larger 
growers will dry 1,100 lbs. of apples in 24 hours, with about 
200 lbs. of coal. This costs from 441. to 60/. There are other 
machines, costing from 52/. to 150/., capable of drying from 
1,600 to 3,000 lbs. of fruit m 24 hours. These are suited for 
very large farms. ‘There are some complaints as to the expense of 
these machines, but it seems that a machine, costing from 191. to 
261. 10s., which can dry 400 bushels of apples in 24 hours is not 
very dear. But it is thought that fixed machines could be put 
up on fruit farms upon the lines of the best evaporators, at a 
very reasonable cost. 


In some of the southern States of America a serviceable fruit 
dryer is used by small growers, consisting of a tin hot water 
vessel from 4 to 5 feet long, 24 feet in width, and 8 or 4 inches 
deep, and having a tin funnel soldered on to the top. One end 
of this is placed on an ordinary large kitchen range, the other 
is kept up by a leg or trestle, water is poured in to partly fill the 
tin, and steam is generated by the heat of the stove. The fruit 
is spread evenly over the surface of the tin, and it is said that 
it is evaporated in two or three hours even with a moderate’ 
fire, | 
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Most ingenious and handy machines, worked by manual or 
steam power, for paring, coring, and slicing apples are also 
to be obtained at very cheap rates, suitable for small and 
large holdings. By the turn of a wheel an apple is pared, 
eored, and sliced, ready for evaporation. There are machines 
also for cutting apples into quarters and extracting the core, 
as well as for slicing them into “ringlets.” It is said that a 
woman with one of the paring and coring machines can pare and 
core more than 24 bushels of apples im an hour. There are also 
ingenious little machines for stoning cherries and plums. 


Upon many fruit farms in America, fruit is evaporated by the 
erower. Sometimes he evaporates that which is not of. first 
grade, sometimes that of the best quality. This depends upon 
circumstances of price and the extent of the crop. There are 
also many factories supplied by producers with fruit for 
evaporating. In some cases, the fruit is bought upon the trees 
by the factory agents, in order that the important processes of 
picking and grading may be supervised. 

Whether for table or for evaporating purposes, apples are always 
picked most carefully and graded. And for the best quality of 
evaporated frait, known as “white fruit, it is necessary to select 
the best apples. The flavour and general quality are not altered 
by evaporation, and it would be manifestly wrong to evaporate 
good and indifferent fruit together. 


Apples are evaporated whole, with the cores taken out, in 
halves, in quarters, and in “chips,” or “ringlets.” Whole 
apples, halves, and quarters are put on the drying trays as 
closely together as possible, but in single layers. Slices, chips, 
and ringlets are laid flat, or packed closely together in rows. In 
the latter form, longer time is taken to arrange and dry the 
fruit, but nearly three times the amount can be put into 
a tray. 


When apples are cut, there is, as is well known, a rapid 
oxidation from the air causing blackness. The cut fruit is 
therefore put as quickly as possible into the evaporator on the 
packed trays. But the general practice is to put tne packed 
trays first into a blanching chamber and expose the fruit to the 
action of fumes of sulphurous acid gas, which blanches it. In 
large establishments, the trays are put on a four-wheeled truck 
holding about 20 trays, upon which they are run to the sulphur 
chamber. This is a large square iron case made so that the 
trays can be easily pushed into the grooves on both sides of it, and 
there tightly, almost hermetically, fastened. Sulphur is burned 
in a stove at the bottom of the chamber, the fumes being distri- 
buted through the trays by the draughts beneath. The fruit is 
exposed to the sulphurous fumes from 12 to 25 minutes, after 
which the trays, which fit into the sulphur chamber as well as into 
the evaporator, are taken out and put as quickly as possible into 
the evaporator. The sulphur prevents the discolouration of the 
fruit, improves its appearance, and does not affect its flavour, 
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Sometimes after the apples are cored, halved, quartered, or 
sliced, they are dipped into a salt and water solution composed 
of 1 pound of salt to 20 gallons of water. They are then put 
into the sulphur case. Another method is to put the prepared 
fruit into salt and water immediately before it is evaporated, 
without exposing it to sulphur fumes. But this does not bleach, 
or blanch, it, like sulphur. 


When the case or trunk of the evaporator is heated to about 
100° Fahr. the trays are put into it. In some machines, the 
trays are raised and lowered by mechanical contrivances, in 
others. they are pushed in and pulled out by hand. Trays of 
fresh fruit go in first at the bottom in the upright machines and 
are gradually worked up to the top. In the horizontal machines 
the tray is first placed at the lower end and moved slowly to 
the upper end, it is then finally passed to the lower end and 
taken out. 


With reference to the temperature and time necessary to 
evaporate fruit, much depends upon the sort of apples. Some 
require three hours, some four hours, and others longer. It 
is therefore essential not to mix different varieties of apples. 
Whole apples take more time than quarters or chips and rings. 
The best apples for evaporating are those with a sharp flavour, 
particularly cooking apples. 


When the trays are all in position the temperature has to 
be regularly distributed and maintained at the point which 
experience has shown to be requisite according to the variety 
of apples, and the product wanted. This point in the case ot 
apples ranges between 180° and 212° Fahr. It would be about 
the same for pears, but considerably more for plums and 
damsons. 


It is the practice with some persons after the fruit has been 
drying for two hours or so, to turn the contents of two trays 
into one, which can be easily done as the fruit shrinks so much. 
The empty tray is filled again, and with care the capacity of 
the evaporator is in this way largely extended without injury to 
the fruit 


When the frait is fully evaporated it is put into small lumps 
in a dry room, in order that it may “ sweat.” It is kept in this 
state from one to three days, and turned over from time to 
time to prevent it from becoming overheated and discoloured. 


In some parts of America, the evaporated fruit is put into a 
dark room to keep moths from laying eggs upon it. It is placed 
in bins 4 ft. wide, 6 ft. long, and 18 inches deep, which are filled 
to about two-thirds of their capacity. The fruit is turned over 
occasionally with a wooden spoon. The greatest care is taken 
to keep the fruit in a dry atmosphere, otherwise it would be 
attacked by mould and be spoiled. In some districts all the 
openings of the sweating chambers are covered with fine gauze 
to keep out moths and beetles. 
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After this process of drying is complete, the best fruit, or 
“white fruit,’ 1s packed in wooden boxes containing 50 lbs. 
The lid is tacked down first, the bottom of the box being fastened 
on when it is full. The box is placed with the lid downwards, 
and is lined with paper. Over this a sheet of thick white paper 
is laid, and a Jayer of selected fruit is put upon it. The box 
is filled tightly and evenly, considerable pressure being employed 
to effect this. Good white paper is placed over the last layer, 
and a lining of soft paper. The bottom is nailed on, and the 
box is then turned over and branded on the top. 


Inferior fruit, mcluding small apples, which have not been pared 
or cored, but merely cut into quarters and evaporated, are put into 
barrels containing about 250 pounds of fruit, without any special 
attention. They are styled “chips.” <A great quantity of this is 
consigned to France, where it is used for making cider, alcohol, 
and vinegar. ‘This fruit is termed “Pommes amirales.” For 
cutting these common and small apples into quarters a machine 
is used with which a woman can quarter from 19 to 28 bushels 
per hour. 

In the manufacture of “ white fruit,” that is the best bleached, 
whole, half, quarter apples, chips, and rings, there is a refuse 
of core and paring amounting to 20-25 per cent. This is 
utilized in America for boiling down for jams or jellies, and the 
pulp is sold for pig food, being steamed with grain. 

Marmalade is occasionally made from the parings and cores in 
America. In France, much marmalade is made from these by 
boiling them in copper vessels with from four to six ounces of 
sugar per lb., and adding various flavourings. This sells in 
France at about 5d. per lb. The cost of making is 23d. per lb., 
and itis said that 65 lbs. of parings and cores will make from 
22 to 27 lbs. of marmalade. This manufacture would pay much 
better in England. Sugar is far cheaper than in France, and a 
sweeter or more saleable marmalade could be made; the same 
applies to jams and jellies made from the parings and cores. 

Concerning the profit to be made from fruit evaporation, it 
would seem that English producers should be able to compete 
successfully with those in America, as labour is cheaper. Kvery- 
thing depends upon the price of the fresh or raw fruit ; if a grower - 
cannot get from 1s, 6d. to 2s. a bushel, clear of all expenses of 
carriage and commission, he had better evaporate it. In abundant 
seasons like those of 1893 and 1895,when many apples were almost 
unsaleable, evaporation would change a dead loss into a profit. 
The “ sub-acid Goffs” and other common varieties of apples are 
well suited for evaporation. Many of them were knocked off the 
trees this year, and sold for next to nothing, 


A bushel of fresh apples gives from 6 to 7 lbs. of best “white ” 
fruit and 5 ibs. of refuse. The price of the former would range 
between 34d. and 5d. per |b., and the latter from 14d. to 2hd. 
_ perlb., if properly managed. This does not, it is admitted, repre- 
sent a great profit, but it is far better than the loss entailed by 
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consigning fruit to glutted markets, or by selling the apples at 
home at miserably low rates. 

Pears are evaporated in America, chiefly those not fine enough 
or large enough for sale as fresh fruit. They are pared, but not 
cored, and put into the trays in quarters, or, if small, in halves, 
having been first exposed to sulphurous fumes for a few minutes. 
The temperature at which they are evaporated varies between 
176° and 212° ahr. They take rather less time than the apples, 
but they are packed in the same manner. 

Plums and damsons are evaporated in enormous quantities in 
America, especially in California, where this industry has increased 
lately with rapid strides. Many are’ still dried in the open air, 
but drying with evaporatorsis becoming general, even in the 
fine warm climate of California, as time is saved, and all risks 
of weather avoided. 

When plums and damsons are selling in England at the 
ridiculously low prices obtained in the seasons of 1893 and 
1895, it would pay well to evaporate them. The same machine 
will dry this fruit, as well as apples, pears, peaches, apricots, 
cherries, and all kinds of vegetables. ‘The stones are not taken 
out of the plums in America. The process is the same as 
that described above for drying apples, except that the plums 
are placed in wire baskets and dipped in a solution of 8 oz. of 
carbonate of potash to 30 gallons of water. The light-coloured 
plums are sulphured, and put into the evaporator. Dark- 
coloured fruit is not sulphured. The temperature should be 
rather higher than for apples, and the time required for drying 
is longer. When they are evaporated they are put into bins in 
a dry place, and stirred to prevent heating, precautions being 
taken to keep moths away. They are then packed carefully 
into boxes. It takes 24 lbs. of fresh plums or damsons to make 
1 lb. of evaporated fruit, of the value of at least 4d. per Ib. 
‘Assessing the fresh fruit at 1d. per Jb., and adding 1d. per Ib. 
for the expenses of evaporation, there would be a profit. One 
penny per lb. for the fresh fruit represents 4s. per sieve or 
bushel. Thousands of sieves did not fetch this in the seasons 
referred to, and the charges for carriage and commission were 
deducted from the price made. 

Cherries are easily evaporated; 100 Ibs. of fresh cherries 
will give about 18 Ibs. of evaporated fruit. Sometimes the 
stones are‘ left; sometimes they are taken out by a little 
machine. The best eating cherries are not good for evaporation. 
Those are best which have a sub-acid flavour, as the Morello, the 
Kentish cherry, and the Flemish. The cost of evaporation is 
about 1d. per lb., and the dried fruit is worth from 4d. to 6d. 
per lb. . Fresh cherries of the best kind for evaporating gene- 
rally make from 14d. to 24d. per lb. clear of expenses, and it 
rarely happens that there is a glut of this fruit. 


Until recently, stoves were always used for fruit drying in 
France. Now there is a tendency to use evaporators upon the 
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American lines, and to dry apples in wholes, halves, quarters, 
chips, and rings. The French fruit growers say that they may 
as well supply their own country srith these things as to go to 
America for them. 

Fruit growers in the Colonies have also made a move in this 
direction, and are using evaporators somewhat extensively. In 
the “ Agricultural Gazette ” of New South Wales for December 
1894, published by the Department of Agriculture, there is an 
interesting paper on “Canning, Drying, and Preser ving Fruit,” 
in which the use of evaporating machines is advocated, and the 
following remarks are made :—“ Fruit drying, instead of, as at 
present, being practically unknown, should be a great and paying 
industry, and instead of our having to umport dried fruits to 
the extent of over 100,0001. a year, we should be able to supply 
all our own wants and have a good surplus for export.” 

Fruit evaporation is serene rapidly in Germany, where 
there is a desire to obtain the trade in dried fruits which is at 
present largely in the hands of American exporters. There has 
been a scare in Germany as to the poisonous character of fruits 
dried on wires made of zinc, and one municipal authority has 
issued an order prohibiting the sale and purchase of American 
apple slices dried on zine wires. 

As has been shown, fruit evaporation does not requize much 
eapital, knowledge, or labour. The profit, it is admitted, 
may not be large, but a decided profit can be obtained, 
and as fruit consumers come to appreciate the usefulness 
and value of this evaporated fruit, which retains all the 
flavour and quality of fresh fruit, and may be kept for a long 
period and purchased so cheaply, its sale will largely increase. 
Housekeepers generally do not realise that they can have an 
admirable and inexpensive apple tart by putting some of the 
rings into crust, without any paring and slicing. Jam manufac- 
turers like evaporated fruit better than pulp as a base for jams 
and jellies. Producers could evaporate fruit for this purpose in 
seasons of abundance, and keep it, as pulp is kept, until it is 
wanted. It may be used for cider and for marmalade, as in 
France, and the evaporated refuse can also be employed for cider 
as the base of other beverages, or for vinegar. 


If it pays fruit producers in America to treat fruit in this 
manner for export, it may be assumed that it would equally, or 
better, pay fruit growers in Great Britain if they brought the 
same energy, ndustry, and intelligence to bear upon the various 
processes connected with the evaporation of fruit. 


It is the decided opinion of numbers of the leading firms of 
grocers in this country that fruit evaporation would pay British 
fruit-growers, and should be systematically adopted by them. 
These firms, who are merely distributors of produce, have no 
special interest in advocating this: beyond the wish to benefit 
their own countrymen. One of these firms has pointed out that 
ip 1893, when many apples were wasted because there was no _ 
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sale for them, the price of evaporated apples imported from 
America was from 45s. to 50s. per cwt. in consequence of a short 
apple crop in America, and they see no reason why apples evapo- 
rated in England should not take the place of those imported 
from America. The matter is now being mooted by Technical 
Education Committees in fruit-growing districts, but there 
appears to be a difficulty in getting skilled demonstrators to give 
lessons In evaporation. 
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RECENT AFFORESTATION WORK IN FRANCE. 


The administration of the forests of France, which cover 
17°8 per cent., or rather more than one-sixth of the total area of 
the country, has always formed an integral part of the Depart-. 
ment of Agriculture. Monsieur E. Tisserand, the present Director- 
General of Agriculture and Conseiller d’Ktat, traces, from the 
times of the Missi Diminici of Charlemagne, who were the 
prototypes of the travelling inspectors of to-day, to the time 
when he assumed charge of the Department, the progress of the 
statistical reports which the Survey (Cadustre Parcellaire) of 
1808-1847, has made so instructive, and shows how important 
a part the charge of the forests plays in the agricultural history 
of the country. 

At present, forest administration constitutes a sort of 
umpervum in inperro, the Directeur des Foréts being permitted 
a free hand in carrying out the work of his Department, but its 
general policy being shaped, and its reports issued, under the 
approval, and with the sanction, of the Minister of Agriculture. 

It must not, however, be argued from the above statement, that 
the Government has the entire, or even the principal charge of the 
forests of the country. Asa matter of fact, the State actually 
owns only one-tenth of these forests, aud exercises supervision, 
more or less strict, over less than one-third. In theory, indeed, 
the French Government can, and in former days did, interfere to 
prevent private proprietors from so working their forests as to lay 
bare the sources of streams, or the slopes of mountains, or to do 
anything else likely to injure adjoiming property; but with a 
more general and clearer perception of the value of forests to 
agriculture, the necessity for this interference on the part of 
the State has passed away, and the divisions of the forests of 
France, at the present time, are as under :— 

65 per cent. the property of private proprietors, who work 

them as they please. 

25 per cent. the property of the communes, or public bodies, 

in part only subject to forest régyme ; leaving a balance of © 
10 per cent. to represent forests, which form the exclusive 
property of the State. 

This division means, in brief, that it is only in the Government | 
forests, and in a very small portion of those belonging to the 
communes, that the two operations which constitute forestry, 
viz., conservancy, or the rearing of trees to fuli maturity, and 
reproduction, or the maintenance of a rotation of forest crops, 
are systematically taken in hand. In the other forests the trees 
are cut as required, or whenever they have reached their most 
marketable stage in the particular district. And the effect of 
this is, that while the supply of small wood for pit-props, vine- 
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poles, and agricultural. purposes, is commensurate with the 
demand, there remains a necessity for the importation of larger 
timber. In France, therefore, the consumption of timber iargely 
exceeds the production. This is perfectly patent to, and recog- 
nised by, the authorities, who foresee, in such a state of matters, 
a time when the future sources of the supply of timber will be 
a burning question for themselves as well as for other nations. 
For while the demand for timber by the world at large--a 
demand which is not lessened by the employment of iron and of 
steel—is greater than the yield, the application of the term 
“inexhaustible”. to the present sources of supply is obviously 
inadmissible. | 

The State forests comprise, as has already been stated, one- 
tenth of the forests of the country. This is equal to 1,089,096 
hectares ; 892,827 being forests properly so-called, and 196,269 
being lands as yet unproductive. But this proportion is not a 
stationary one. For the Department, in addition to the careful 
working of its own forests, is further charged with a two-fold 
and onerous duty, of extreme practical utility, in the interest of 
the public good. And to the discharge of this duty its present 
energies are largely devoted. It comprises new and_ large 
measures of afforestation :— 

(a.) To arrest the continual encroachment of the dunes or 

sandhills. 

(b.) To provide remedies against the floods and torrents 
periodically caused by the former excessive felling: of 
trees on the mountain slopes. 

It thus acquires every year new lands, but these lands not 
only bring in no revenue whatsoever during the first years of 
their acquisition, but are further the cause of large expenditure 
for superintendence, and the necessary outlay for planting. I, 
however, they yield no revenues, they save many millions of 
francs every year, by protecting the roads, villages, cultivated 
fields, and vineyards from destruction by shifting sands, ava- 
lanches, land-slips, and mountain torrents. The Forest Depart- 
ment acts thus as the unpaid representative of the common 
interests, and it is not possible to measure the value of its work 
to the nation by the figures which a purely financial statement 
of revenue and expenditure would disclose. 

The Decennial Reports for the 10 years ending 1882, showed 
that in these and the 10 years immediately preceding, the area 
of the uncultivated lands in France had been reduced by 698,272 
hectares, of which 327,653 hectares (818,632 acres), were re- 
claimed from the sandy wastes of the adjoining departments 
of the Landes and Gironde. It is unnecessary to repeat what 
has been said elsewhere,* as to the enormous capital value which 
has thenee accrued. But it is needful to observe here, that these 
important reclamations were only rendered possible by the 
action of the Forest Department, which has, in the last few 


* Transactions of the Surveyors’ Institution. Paper, 210; No. 346. 
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years, created in the former district 58,100 acres, and in the 
latter 47,877 acres of plantations, chiefly of the Maritime Pine 
(Pinus pinaster), a tree which, exacting little in the way of soil, 
yields a wood largely used for pit-props, telegraph poles, and, 
in its more mature state, for more lasting purposes, and 
also a resin of high market value. This resin is extracted in 
two ways. Towards the age of 20 years, only from 600 to 700 
trees are kept per hectare, and the resin is extracted “@ mort”’* 
from the 200 trees or so, which will disappear in the next 
clearing, five years later. At 25 years this operation is repeated, 
after which the resin is extracted “@ vie”* from the trees which 
are intended to stand to the age of 60 and 80 years. As yet, of 
course, these plantations are not at their full productive height, as 
will be seen when the question of finance is dealt with, but they 
form a reserve of valuable and yearly augmenting capital, which 
is inherent not only in themselves, but in the cultivated land to 
which they form the protecting barrier against destruction. 

Their initial cost is doubtless very considerable, and, depending 
upon the difficulties to be overcome and theareaof the plantation— 
both factors of no small moment—may even amount to 500 franes 
per hectare, or say 8/. per acre. For, in addition to the ordinary 
costs of planting, trenches must be cut at a distance of from 25 
to 80 metres, which adds, say 40 francs to the heetare, and the 
seeds of the pine, which are sown with an admixture .of gorse 
and broom, necessary to fix the sand, must be covered with 
branches planted in the ground, which require to be renewed 
every four years. When oaks, which, contrary to possible 
expectations, succeed very well in this soil, are planted, the 
heath has in addition to be removed, and holes made for the 
reception of the acorns. With the creation of woods, however, 
it is, as with other enterprises—‘“ the first step which costs ”— 
and in answer to questions put by the Forest Society of Franche- 
Comté and Belfort in 1892, as to the rapid creation of forests 
over large surfaces, it was proved that successful results had been 
obtained, by the use of the plough, by a cross-cut raking of the 
harrow, and even by broad-cast sowing. The afforesting of 
arable lands left abandoned by agriculture is naturally much 
more easy, the soil having been in effect prepared for the 
reception of the seed, and the results being more rapid and 
certain. Of the rapid conversion of a poor piece of agricultural 
land placed by the survey in the fourth class, into a paying forest, 
the following instance may be given, although it was the work 
not of the Government, but of a private proprietor. 

A small piece of 2°12 hectares, or a little over 5 acres, of cold 
marly has, and cultivated under bad conditions, was planted in 
1845. The trees used were‘oak, mixed with ash, beech, and birch: 
a few poplars and wild cherry trees sprang up spontaneously. A 
first clearing in 1864 yielded 33 stéres,t which brought in 167 


* “ A mort,” or, exhaustively ; “a vie,” or, proportionately, having regard to the 
future growth of the tree. 
t A stere or cubic métre =35% cubic feet, - 
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francs per hectare, clear of all working expenses. In 1879, a 
further and more extensive clearing was made, the product of 
which, 142 stéres, sold for 687 franes per hectare. After that 
there remained standing about 100 stéres per hectare, represented 
principally by clean grown oak stems of 12 metres in height. 
The result then was a mean product of eight steres of wood per 
hectare annually, derived from land which was before practically 
worthless. 

If on the south-western coast of France the efforts of the Forest 
Department are thus vigorously cailed into action to resist the 
encroachment of the dunes, they are no less imperatively 
demanded, and no less heartily responded to, in the extreme 
south and south-west of her borders, to resist the ravages caused 
by floods pouring down on the fertile valleys and plains which 
underlie the denuded slopes of the Pyrenees and of the Alps. 
In some sort, indeed, these two undertakings, both of admitted 
and pressing necessity, but costly in their inception, and in the 
early stages of a necessarily-unremunerative character, clashed 
with each other. Thus, the law of 1860, enjoining the afforesta- 
tion of the mountains, which was called into operation by the 
disastrous inundations of 1856, had the misfortune to appear at 
the same time as the law ordaining the reclamation of the soil in 
the Landes and Gironde, and consequently remained for some 
time a dead letter. But the incessantly recurring floods, and 
the growing depopulation of the parts of the country affected by 
them, made the resumption of the question not a matter of choice, 
but of urgent necessity. It was estimated that one flood of the 
Herault and its affluents—a river whose declivity is said to be 
a 100 times more steep than that of the Rhone—caused damage 
to the quality of the wine yielded by the submerged vineyards 
to the extent of no less than 15,000,000 of francs (600,000/.). 
Statistics at the same time proved that the population had 
decreased in the Basses Alpes and Hautes Alpes alone by 47,335 
persons in 45 years, so that the number of inhabitants in the latter 
per square kilométre was only 18, while the average of the whole 
of France was 73 per square kilometre. It was, as M. Surell 
described it, “une ceuvre de salut, une question d’étre ou de 
nétre pas.” 

The law of 4th April 1882 was then passed, which gave 
powers for the immediate taking up first, of preventive 
measures, and, second, of curative measures, with powers 
of coercion. For the mountaineers—here, as elsewhere, the 
great offenders—did not hesitate, by the unrestrained grazing 
of their goats, to destroy wood worth 100 francs for the 
sake of 50 centimes worth of cheese. And the carrying 
out of this law was confided solely to the Forest Depart- 
ment, and not, as might have been expected, to the Depart- 
ment of Public Works. The work is being carried out in 31 
départements, embracing nearly two-fifths of the soil of France, 
on which already no less than 138,762 hectares have been, or are 
being, reafforested since the passing of the law. The regulation 
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of the currents of the rivers not only releases the rich valleys of 
the low country from the fear of inundation, but permits the 
extension of cultivation by an easily controlled system of 
irrigation in parts of the country which have been hitherto 
unproductive, and by the retention of all sorts of materials 
brought down by the Garonne, to take one out of many 
examples, prevents the silting up of the port of Bordeaux by 
the accumulation of sand-banks, a danger which formerly 
menaced it. 

The trees found most useful in reafforesting the slopes of 
mountains are beech, the saplings of two to three years old being 
brought in balls, which succeed well up to 1,000 or even 1,800 
metres in height, with oak at the lower altitudes. Above the 
region of the beech the Pinus sylvestris (which has proved itself 
more capable of resistance in high latitudes than the black or 
Austrian pine at first extensively used), the P. wmbra, P. unici- 
nata, the larch,* and the spruce fir have given satisfactory results. 
In relatively warm lands the Maritime Pine for the silicious soils, 
and the pine of Aleppo for the calcareous, conjointly with the 
oak and the ilex, have been successfully tried. 

Imported trees, such as the Atlas cedar, the Ailanthus, the 
Robinia (or False Acacia), from which great things were 
expected, have not proved themselves so hardy as could be 
desired. Another example this of the fact which an exceptional 
winter like the last brought home to ourselves, viz., that, however 
desirable and instructive it may be to have a variety of foreign 
Species in a pinetum or botanical garden, financial considerations 
do not admit of the employment of any but indigenous trees when 
severe conditions of climate and of temperature have to be faced. 

The cost of the extinction of torrents by plantations is, like that. 
of the reclamation of the dunes, by no means a small one, and is 
not to be taken as an operation of a purely financial character 
per se. “ Barrages,” which are often costly embankments of solid 
masonry, are found necessary to prevent the erosion of the 
river-banks, and there are various auxiliary works which swell 
the cost. 

The mean price of re-afforesting 94,730 hectares has been 
found to be— 

282 franes per hectare in the Alps, 
7h eae - »  Cevennes, and 
Dune ts, " » Pyrenees. 

But the mean price of re-afforesting the same number of 
hectares, including all sorts of supplementary works, barrages, 
dams, channels, &c., has been found to be— 

576 francs per hectare in the Alps, 
AGEN os S ,, Cevennes, and 
AAD. pee > layenices, 


* In making inquiries as to the limit of the forest zone, it was proved that in 1892 
the 28th Battalion of the Alpine Chasseurs, then employed on a strategical road, blew 
up, in a trench they had opened at a height of 2,780 métres, several trunks of larch, 
the relics of an ancient forest. 
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giving a mean of 476 franes per hectare as the cost of restoring 
the slopes of the mountains to their former condition.* 

It may be remarked in passing that there is no reason why 
under ordinary conditions a hectare of land should not be 
planted for 100 franes, so that these two important works have 
imposed a pecuniary burden of nearly five times the ordinary 
amount upon the Budget of the Forest Department. 


Putting the financial results in brief, the total production of 
the State forests in the year 1892 amounted in value to 
26,153,600 francs. The average production per hectare, taking 
into account only the forests properly so called, was in material 
3° 046 cubic metres, equal in money value to 29°29 franes per 
hectare, say 12 franes per acre per annum, or a little under 
10s. This, however, is a mean value which is yearly altering 
for the better. The State forests, which have been for.a long 
time under a course of systematic management, such as- those 
in the Départements of the Nord, Vosges, Maine et Loire, &c., 
yield rather more than 5 cubic metres per annum per hectare, 
or a money value of more than 50 francs per hectare, say 
16s. 8d. per acre. And there are exceptionally fine forests, 
chiefly of sapin (Abies pectinata), for each forest has its own 
history and financial results, which yield far more than ‘this. 
But the comparatively recent plantations of the Gironde and 
Landes, and the still more recent forest operations in the Basses 
and Hautes Alpes, entered upon, as we have seen, for reasons 
of policy, yield but little, and thus lower the average. It 
happens, moreover, that in the year 1892 the forest revenues 
were not fortuitously swelled, either by the cuttings which 
take place every three or, four years, or by what are called 
“extraordinary cuttings,’ which are made when ordered. This 
will be recurred to later on, for it is very important, in estimating 
the value of the work of any Government Department, to 
regard the maintenance of capital value, as well as the showing 
of annual returns. 


The forests belonging to the communes and public bodiest 
occupy, as has been said, about 25 per cent. of the forest area of 
the country. This is equal to 1,917,630 hectares, which do not 
include such a large proportion of waste and unproductive lands 
as we have seen to exist in the State forests. They yielded in 
1892 a revenue of 33,055,100 francs and, again, taking into 
account for the purpose of comparison only forests properly so 
called, we find that the yield per hectare was in material 2°594 
cubic metres, and in money value 17 fr. 89 ¢, a little over 
7 franes per acre, or something under 6s. The superiority then 
of the returns of the State forests is well marked. The products, 
which they furnish, are at the same time more considerable and 


* Tt is interesting to note that as soon as the young woods are planted nature 
resumes its sway, and covers all the intervening soil with a thick herbaceous 
growth. 

{ The communal forests. 
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of better quality. And this superiority is still more marked 
when we come to examine their composition. 

By far the greater proportion of the State forests is made up 
of well-grown trees, or trees being carefully tended to maturity, 
simple coppice occupying only 25 per cent. of the whole area. 
In the communal forests, the exact opposite is the case. Coppice 
woods, treated in view of their eventual conversion into timber 
forests, occupy only 1 per cent. of their surface. This difference 
of composition is more clearly brought out in a series of maps 
attached to the Statistical Report on the forests for the year 
1892, and published in 1894. The communes and public esta- 
blishments aim at realising the whole of their available forest 
revenues ; their financial position and their daily requirements 
make this a necessity. They cannot afford, or they cannot 
arrange, to forego the interest on outlay, which, like the creation 
or conversion of a forest, must necessarily be for some years 
unremunerative. And the consequence is that their only reserves 
of forests, which consist principally of pines, are on the mountain 
slopes of the Jura, the Alps, and the Pyrenees, in comparatively 
inaccessible situations. They possess scarcely any oak forests, 
this wood being used almost entirely in the earlier stages of 
its growth. Indeed, the insufficiency of the production of oak 
throughout France thas been the not uncalled-for subject of a 
little pamphlet written by one of the inspectors of forests, who 
urges upon the Government, the communes, and the private pro- 
prietors, the great desir ability of tending, their oaks to maturity, 
in view of the future. 


_.Nothing more forcibly strikes the inquirer into either the 
agricultural or forestal position in France, than the number of 
small proprietors. The greater proportion of the actual culti- 
vators of the soil, to be strictly accurate 61°01 per cent., are 
proprietors, cultivating exclusively their lands, with the aid of 
their family, their household, and outdoor servants. Most of 
these have in addition their own forests, or rather coppice woods, 
and those who have not such woods already attached to their 
properties, are, under the exigency of the times, creating them. 
Jt is not surprising therefore to find that nearly two-thirds, or 
as has been said above, 65 per cent. of the forests of France are 
in the hands of private proprietors. 


It is a noteworthy fact that while the prices of all agricultural 
crops have fallen in France within the last 20 years, although in 
a degree considerably less than in our own country, the price 
of firewood (oak) has not only maintained, but has even increased, 
its standard value, in these years.* Here, then, is a stable com- 
modity, which is in France, moreover, a necessity of existence to 
help the struggling proprietor. And there are other uses outside 
his own household, and agricuitural needs, to which the trees 


* The average price in 1874 was 10 francs 58 cents. per stére, and in 1893, it was 
10 franes 63 cents. per stére. 
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can be put. Of those, the most general are for pit-props and 
vine-poles, for both of which there is a steady demand. He has 
even been accustomed to plant trees in the ordinary rotation of 
crops, knowing how richly his arable lands are benefited thereby, 
and setting off his expenditure in planting, against what he 
would otherwise be compelled to spend in manure. And while 
it must be confessed that in his case, as in the case of the com- 
munal forests above mentioned, the trees are cut not when 
mature, but when they are most readily marketable, he yet 
maintains in the interest of his own future requirements, as well 
as in those of his successors, a fair proportion of woodland, which 
he manages on a regular rotation system—-that is, portions are 
filled and renewed periodically. He is shrewd enough to know, 
and he has the experience of years to teach him, what kind of 
trees to plant, and where to plant them, and he can estimate the 
value of his plantations, at various stages of their growth, with 
as great, perhaps in these days with greater, certainty as any of 
his agricultural crops. He knows, moreover, that nature has 
herself established a balance between woodland and cultivated 
land, which, neither in his own country nor in any other, can 
be disturbed with impunity. 


Speaking generally, recent afforestation works by private 
owners have been carried out in the wake, and as it were 
under the lee, of the planting operations of the State. The 
afforestation works of the State, for example, interposed a barrier 
‘between the sea-boarded dunes and the inland country. Behind 
this barrier have ar.sen the plantations and woods of the private 
proprietors. In some instances, however, they have been forced 
into action on their own account. The price of wool has been 
lowered, as a result of importation from Australia and elsewhere, 
and lands which no longer pay as grazing grounds for sheep have 
been covered with woods. But this is by no means a rash or 
haphazard enterprise. ‘The owner has seen by way ot warning, 
for example, much of the district of the Sologne planted with the 
maritime pine, a tree which, however useful and valuable it is 
further south, was thus taken out of its habitat, and proved 
wholly unsuitable. And he has at his command geological and 
other maps which give bim not only the soils, but the zones of - 
the various trees, which he accordingly selects. His choice 
between agriculture and forestry is therefore an easy, or at any 
rate a clear, one. 


The initial action and the initial success vot the Government in 
afforestation matters have, as we have seen, interweaved the 
interests of the State, the communes, the private proprietors, 
and consequently the welfare of the rural population. There 
remains to consider, very briefly, jomt action. It was not pos- 
sible for the French Government to take in hand the works, 
imperatively called for, necessary to mitigate all the damage 
threatened by unrestrained rivers, whose sources had been laid 
bare by reckless felling. And the combined efforts of the Govern- 
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meut and the communes, and of the Government and private 
owners respectively, were thus called into vigorous action. Space 
forbids more than one example of each. 

Up to 31st December 1892, 36,340 hectares were re-afforested 
in the Alps, Cevennes, and Pyrenees in the following propor- 
tions :— 

Subventions furnished— . 
By the Communes (proprietors) - 1,068,244 francs. 


By the Départements’ - = PLSO0o6Ts 
By the State - - = S195 459 oF OS - 
5,441,964 
This was equal to a mean price per hectare of 150 francs— 
Of which the Communes gave - - 29 franes 
sf Départements gave - Seo ee 
. andthe State gave - Sakutovs Vesti 
MSOR or 


At the same time and in the same districts, 27,176 hectares 
were re-afforested’ by the private proprietors and the State 
jointly at a cost of 3,089,948 francs, which was equal to an 
average cost per hectare of 113 francs, contributed in the 
following proportions, viz. :—The proprietors gave 72 franes, the 
départements gave 5 francs, and the State 36 franes. 

GEORGE CADELL, 
Late H,M. Indian Forest Department. 
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AGRICULTURE IN SPAIN. 


According to a despatch received through the Foreign Office 
from Madrid, a collection of reports, contained in five bulky 
volumes, issued towards the end of 1891, constitutes the latest 
information with regard to agriculture in Spain. These reports 
show the state of agriculture from 1886 to 1890, giving the 
area of cultivated land in each province, the various systems of 
farming practised, and the amount and value of the produce of 
each crop. 

The varying conditions of soil, climate, and accessibility in the 
different provinces of Spain render a satisfactory comparison 
between them difficult; but the characteristic features of each 
are given as follows :— ; 

In Andalusia, farms comprise from 2,500 to 5,000 aeres, 
and a triennial rotation of crops prevails; but although only a 
third part is sown annually, the farms are found to be expensive 
to work and the results are unsatisfactory. 

In Badajoz and Caceres the three-course system with its 
fallows also prevails, besides which, portions of the large tracts 
of natural pasture in these provinces are occasionally ploughed 
up and sown with cereals at intervals of four, five, or sometimes 
ten years, according to the fertility of the soil, 

In La Mancha and the two Castilles the triennial system is, 
owing to conditions of soil, to a great extent superseded by that 
known as “ano y vez” (alternate years); the fallows are more 
limited, the farms less extensive, and the system of cultivation 
more thorough. 

In Navarre. Aragon, and the eastern provinces, fallows 
almost entirely disappear. Irrigation is general, and farming 
is carried on with greater energy. 

Finally, the arable land in the Basque provinces, Galicia, and 
Santander, comprises a great variety of soils, notwithstanding 
which, the subdivision of Jand and the damp climate, generally 
speaking, admit of a much more elaborate system of farming, 
so that in various districts two or three crops can be obtained 
from the same land in two years. 

If to the variations of soil are added those of climate which 
prevail in different parts of the Peninsula and, consequently, 
the different degrees of productivity of the soil, the difficulty of 
determining what is the average production or the average 
quantity of seed sown per acre becomes apparent ; and to the 
same factors must be attributed the different results obtained 
by apparently similar agricultural conditions in adjoining 
districts. 

The most productive region, considering the crops as a whole, 
comprises Valencia, Alicante, and Barcelona, — with some of 
the Cantabrian provinces where high farming is more or less 
extensively carried on. The poorest results are obtained in the 
central and some other provinces. 
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The following table gives the statistics of production of each crop : 


| Annual Production. 


Crops. | Average 1886-1890. 

| Bushels. 
Wheat - - - - - - | 92,355,177 
Barley ~ - - - : i 48 853,790 
Rye - - - - = - ~ 21,700,470 
Maize - - - - - - 21,155,426 
Oats - * - - - - - 10,036,546 
Rice - = = = - - - 5,278,152 
* Garbanzos ” - - - - - 3,275,868 
Beans - - - - - - 8,758,656 
Kidney Beans - - - - - 4,580,824 


The “garbanzo” is a bean closely resembling a lentil, and 
forms the principal food of the poorer classes. Horses and 
mules are largely fed on ordinary beans. 

The acreage under cultivation is 33,726,568 acres. This 
includes the whole area of land under cereals and vegetables, 
comprising also fruit trees and vines, which in southern countries 
are not uncommonly grown with other crops. 

The returns of wheat production vary from 21 _ bushels 
per acre in Alicante and Pontevedra, to as little as 43, in 
Guadalajara and Toledo. The greatest quantities of wheat are 
produced in Burgos, Granada, Saragossa, and Zamora. The yield 
is greatly affected by irrigation, which art the Spaniards have 
inherited from the Moors, by whom it was extensively practised 
in the South. Its advantages are most clearly demonstrated in 
the case of wheat, as will be’seen frem the table below. 

As regards other crops, barley is produced in large quantities 
in Murcia, Saragossa, and Huesca; rye, in Leon, Orense, 
Salamanea ; maize, in Corufa, Pontevedra, Orense, Guipuzcoa ; 
and oats chiefly in Caceres. Rice 1s grown only in the four 
Mediterranean provinces of Alicante, Valencia, Castellon, and 
Tarragona. In all cases the yield of cereals from irrigated areas 
ia shown separately from the others, and the following table 
indicates the difference in yield due to sufficient water :— 


Yield (Bushels per Acre). 
Average 1886-1890. 


Crop. 
From From 
Unirrigated Irrigated 

Lands. | Lands. 
Wheat - - - = = = 6°38 20° 52 
Barley - - - - - - 15°89 21°01 
Rye i i i : a 2 16°70 22°12 
Oats - - - - - = 15°85 24°16 
Rice - - - = s - —. 60°35 
Garbanzos = - =: ss = 7°60 Chine 
Beans - 2 cs 2 : 14°68 23°67 


Kidney beans - - - - : 13°51 21°96 
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The thiee-course (tres hojas) system of cultivation is adopted 
on a large scale in Castille, Andalusia, and Estremadura, and, in 
fact, wherever the area cultivated is too large for the population, 
the means of communication difficult, and fertilisers (manures, 
&e.) not easily obtainable. It consists in dividing the cultivated 
area into three portions, the first being cultivated whilst the 
other two are resting, one as “barbecho” (1.¢., being prepared 
for the following year's crop), and the third as “posto” 
(z.e., employed only as pasture for cattle). Under this system 
each portion consequently only produces a crop every third 
year. 


“Ano y vez,’ or “crop and fallow,’ is adopted only on richer 
soils or in districts where implements and fertilisers can be easily 
procured. 


An annual crop is only obtained on soils which can be 
irrigated and on small areas of land called “hwertas.” In some 
parts of Spain, where irrigation works (mostly constructed by 
the Arabs) allow of large extents of land being watered, 
cultivation is carried on by means of a system of rotation ; but 
each landowner possesses and farms only a small portion. Such 
are the “huertas” or “vegas” of Saragossa, Granada, Valencia, 
and Murcia. 


Peasant proprietors exist only in the above-mentioned “ vegas,” 
and in the neighbourhood of large towns (Galicia is to some 
extent an exception: many agricultural labourers emigrate from 
this province to South America, and on their return purchase a 
plot of land which they cultivate). The ordinary peasant in 
Spain either works for wages, which are very low, or rents a 
piece of land, which is usually larger than that cultivated by a 
similar class in France, but which produces much less. For 
instance, a man possessing a “jgunta” (pair of bullocks or mules) 
will rent from 7 to 17 acres. 


Rents of course vary very much in different parts of the 
country. In the southern portion of the province of Ciudad 
Real, the northern part of Cordova, and in Caceres, it is paid 
either in grain or in money. If paid in grain, the land 1s let 
“al tercro,’ “al quinto,” or “en aparceria.” Under the tirst of 
these systems the peasant cultivating the land pays one-third of 
the produce ; under the second, a fifth: while the “aparcerra” 
is a mutual agreement, of which the conditions vary somewhat, 
between landlord and tenant. According to one form of the 
“aparceria, the landlord contributes the land and manure 
while the tenant provides the labour and seed. Rent is paid as 
a rule, not for cultivated land alone, but for arable and pasture 
land combined. 


Rents in one district of Saragossa, to take an example, are 
about 8s. to 20s. per fanegada (1637 acres) per annum. In the 
same district, the price of a sheep is from 2s. to 3s. 4d. ; that of 
a goat from Is. 8d. to 2s. 6d. ; 
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The accompanying table exhibits the number of domestic 
animals in Spain in the year 1891. The figures are, however, 
admitted to be incomplete. 


NUMBER OF LIVE STOCK IN 1891. 


Horses = - - - 397,172 
Mules - - > . - 767,928 
Asses - - . - . 753,914 
Cattle - : : fe - 2,217,659 
Sheep - - - - - 13,359,473 
Goats - - - - 2,534,219 
Swine - - - - - 1,927,864 


The breeding of horses and cattle has recently deteriorated in 
Spain, which, instead of being able, as formerly, to improve 
foreign stock, is now largely indebted to England for the better 
class of horses, and to France for draught horses, while the 
country also imports sheep and cattle from Africa and the 
Canaries, and pork from America. It is said that horse breeding 
does not now yield a sufficient profit, owners of large breeding 
establishments realising at best but 1 or 2 per cent. on their 
outlay. 

Elaborate statistics are given in the returns of the cattle sold 
in the markets of the country, and of the number slaughtered 
for consumption, but no details are supplied of exports and 
imports. Minute profit and loss accounts are given concerning 
the rearing of various domestic animals. The most favourable 
represent the profit on a cow, which has, say, a calf every second 
year. The value of these calves, sold when six months old, and 
of the cow’s carcase when slaughtered at 10 years old, is put at 
about 8/. 15s.; the wages of a cow-man to look after two cows 
being about Is.a day. Hight quarts daily is considered a fair 
average yield of milk, although it is considerably higher when a 
Swiss or Dutch cross is introduced. The attention of Spanish 
breeders is rather directed to bone and sinew; the production 
of animals strong to labour and of good fighting bulls, rather 
than milking qualities, being the object in view. A yoke of 
oxen usually sells for 22J. to 24/., and up to 32/.; a three-year 

old bull is worth 16/. to 20/., and a cow 101. to 12/. The 
province of Madrid makes the rearing of fighting bulls a special 
industry ; the dryness of the climate being particularly suitable, 
while the pasturage on the “Sverras” is good. Large numbers 
of Swiss and Dutch cows are imported to supply Madrid with 
milk, but the climate is not favourable to them, and it is not found 
to be a profitable undertaking. Large flocks of goats, fed on 
the rough pastures round Madrid, also supply milk to the 
town. These appear to be the most profitable animals to keep, 
paying in many cases cent. per cent. 
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WAGES OF AGRICULTURAL LABOURERS. 


A Report,* recently issued by the Board of Trade, on the 
Wages of the Manual Labour Classes in the United Kingdom, 
contains some interesting information relating to the wages of 
the agricultural labourer. 

In dealing with this subject, Sir Robert Giffen remarks that 
the same difficulty in obtaining wages in a statistical form that 
was found to exist in the case of domestic servants also applies 
to agricultural wages, the employment being scattered, and the 
employers numerous. The general effect, however, of the infor- 
mation obtained is that the’extreme rates are between an average 
minimum of about 9s. 6d. in Ireland, and an average maximum 
of 18s., or thereabouts in Scotland—the general average being 
about 13s. This is for men only, and with great variations in 
different parts of the country. 

In England, Dorset, Wilts and Berks stand lowest, with an 
average of 10s., followed by a large group of agricultural 
counties, including Sussex, Hants, Devon, Somerset, Essex, 
Suffolk, Norfolk, Hertiord, Cambridge, Bedford, Buckingham, 
Oxford, Warwick, Worcester, and Hereford, at from 11s. to 12s. 
per week. The absence of any considerable industries in these 
counties no doubt tends to keep wages on a low level, the 
opposite effect being especially noticeable in the West and North 
Ridings of Yorkshire, Lancashire, Durham, Cumberland, and 
Westmorland, where there is a demand for labour in the mines 
and other large works carried on in or near these counties. The 
influence of a large labour market is also shown in the group 
of counties round London, though not in such a marked degree 
as in those districts where unskilled labour is much in request. 
Cornwall is an interesting example of the influence of one 
industry on another. The rate for farm labourers in that county 
is higher than in the neighbouring counties on account of the 
mining industry which is carried on there, while at thé same 
time the wages of the miners are lower than in other districts 
where the mining industry is relatively of a more dominating 
character. The rates given in the following table for Scotland 
and Ireland are 18s. and 9s. 6d. per week, respectively, a very . 
remarkable difference, which, however, corresponds with what 
has been already ascertained for similar classes of labour in 
these two countries. ‘The difference, of course, is largely 
accounted for by the fact of Ireland being mainly an agricultural 
country, whereas Scotland in many parts is industrial. The 
returns do not show the occupations for which the rates are 
given, and probably some part of the difference might be 
explained by the class of work done as well as by the relative 
efficiency of the labour. But these points are not given in the 
followiug table, and their consideration is postponed until 
fuller information is obtained. 


* General Report on the Wages of the Manual Iabour Classes in the United 
Kingdom, &. (C.—6889.] Price 4s. ad. 
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AVERAGE RATES of WAGES of Agricultural Labourers in each 
County of England in 1880-1 and 1892-3, and approximate 
Number of Labourers in each County in 1891, with similar 
particulars for tbe whole of Wales, Scotland, and Ireland. 


Counties. 


(1.) 


Average Rate 


of Wages in 


1880-1. 


See Note. 


(2.) 


SourH-EASTERN: 


Surrey (extra Metropolitan) 
(do.) 


Kent 

Sussex - 
Hants - 
Berks - 


SoutH MiIpLAND: 


Middlesex (extra-Metropolitan) 


Hertford 
Buckingham 


Oxford = 


~ Northampton 


Huntingdon - 


Bedford 
Cambridge 


EASTERN : 


Essex - - 
Suffolk - 


Norfolk 


SoutrH-WESTERN : 
Wilts - 
Dorset - 
Devon - 


Cornwall - 


Somerset 


Wesr MiIpLAND: 
Gloucester 


Hereford - 
Salop - - 


Stafford 
Worcester | 
Warwick 


NortH MIpLanp : 


Leicester 


hutland. = = 


Lincoln 
Nottingham 
Derby - 


Nortu-WESTERN : 
Chester 
Lancaster 


YORKS: 
West Riding 
East Riding 
North Riding 
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Average Rate 


of Wages in 


1892-3 . 
See Note. 


(3.) 


OROSSg”g 


ooo oo ooo qoooooon 


Aoooos 


lore) 


ane 


Number of 
Agricultural 
Labourers of 
anci ubove 10 
years of age, 
according to 

the Census of 
1891. 


(4.) 


No. 
11,698 
35,049 
23,926 
19,137 
14,880 


302 
15,580 
12,064 
14,151 
16,377 

6,530 
13,268 
21,021 


34,382 
33,643 
39,090 


17,615 
11,282 
25,126 
12,945 
21,286 


14,585 

8,726 
15,712 
13,244 
11,653 
13,819 


16,301 
1,887 
39,223 
12,028 
6,602 


15,597 
23,489 


24,302 
13,525 
12,815 
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: Average Rate | Average Rate Agricultural 
of Wages in of Wages in awourers ©. 
Counties. : see ay 
1880-1. 1892-3. according to 
See Noie. See Note. the eaueus of 
(1.) (2.) (3.) (4.) 
Sud: Sx, No. 
NORTHERN : 
Durham - = - 17 9 -— 6,238 
Northumberland - - 16.6 7 nO 7,087 
Cumberland - = = 18 0 18 0O 7,749 
Westmorland - - - 18 0 —- 2,626 
Monmoutu - = - 12 O 12 6 4,052 
WALES - - = - 14 0 15 0 38,632 
ENGLAND AND WALES: 
Total of 10 years and above - — — 708,244 
Deduct number of 10 years of = — 201,307 
age and under 20. 
Total of 20 years of age and 13 11 13 4 §506,937 
above. 
SCOTLAND - : = = 17 0 Veet 155,889 
IRELAND : 
Agricultural labourers and cot- — _— +120,631 
tagers. 
Add three-fourths of general ee — £71,802 
labourers. 
Estimated total number of agri- 10 0 9 6 7192,433 
cultural labourers. 
Unirep Kinepom . 132 12 8 $755,259 


Note.—The rates of wages given in Column (2) of the above Table are, for the 
English Counties, deduced from a statement laid before the Royal Commission 
appointed to inquire into the Depression of Trade and Industry, 1885; for Wales 
and Scotland from Reports made by the Assistant Commissioners to the Royal 
Commission on Agriculture, 1879; and for Ireland from evidence given before the 
Select Committee on Agricultural Labourers (Ireland), 1864. The rates in 
Column (8) are taken from Reports made by the Assistant Agricultural Commis- 
sioners to the Royal Commission on Labour, 1891. The number of labourers in 
1891 is taken from the Census of that year. ~ 

The number of agricultural labourers given in the Table for the several Counties 
of England is in excess of the number paid the rates stated, because the rates are 
for men, and the numbers in the Table include lads and boys as well as men. The 
numbers have been given to show approximately the proportion receiving the several 
rates,—it being assumed that the lads and boys will be the same per centage of the 
total number of labourers in all counties. 

* Mean between the minimum rate in ordinary districts and the maximum rate in 
mining districts. 

§ Exclusive of 744 estimated for the metropolis. 

t+ Of 20 years of age and above. 

+ The Census states that there were 113,981 general labourers, “ the majority of 
“‘ whom may be assumed to be agricultural labourers, although not having returned 
‘« themselves as such.” Of this number three-fourths of those 20 years of age and 
upwards have been taken. 
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INTERNATIONAL STATISTICAL INSTITUTE. 


CONFERENCE AT BERNE. 


The fifth session of this Institute was held at Berne, on the 
invitation of the Government of Switzerland, in the month of 
August last. Her Majesty’s Government was represented by 
‘Mr. A. E. Bateman, O.M.G., of the Board of Trade, and Major 
P. G. Craigie, of the Board of Agriculture. The following 
passages are summarised from Major Craigie’s report on the 
business of the meeting :— 

The Institute continues to study what data might with advan- 
tage be collected by Governments, and the best methods of 
collecting them, endeavouring to secure some degree of uniformity 
in the presentation of the official statistics of the Governments 
of different countries, so as to render possible a legitimate 
comparison of the economic conditions of different States. 

At Berne there were present 46 members of the Institute from 
the following countries :—Austria, Belgium, Denmark, France, 
Germany, Great Britain, Holland, Italy, Norway, Roumania, 
Russia, Switzerland, and the United States; and the increasing 
interest of the various Governments concerned, was attested 
on this occasion by the presence, in response to the invitations 
of the Government of Switzerland, of 21 official delegates chosen 
‘mainly from the ranks of the active members of the Institute, 
and representing 10 European States: Austria-Hungary, Bel- 
gium, France, Germany, Great Britain, Holland, Italy, Norway, 
Roumania, and Russia. The Republics of Argentine and Vene- 
zuela were also represented by members of the consular staff in 
Switzerland. Invitations were also as usual issued to represen- 
tative officials of the federal and cantonal administrations. 

The Institute was welcomed to Switzerland by an address from 
the Federal Minister of Justice and Police, whose remarks were 
responded to by Sir Rawson Rawson, K.C.M.G., the President 
of the International Institute, in a speech dealing with the 
questions coming under the ea of the successive conferences 
of previous sessions. 

A general interchange of opinions and propositions was Pinte 
in the successive sittings of the General Assembly, and the details 
of various suggestions formed the subject of further deliberation 
in the four sections under which the inquiries of the Institute 
were on this occasion arranged. The subjects allotted to each 
section were as follows :—I. Population, &c.; II. Commerce and 
finance; III. Property and agriculture ; IV. Social and other 
questions. 

From the agricultural point of view, the most important con- 
tribution was * report from the “Committee on Agricultural 
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Statistics and Landed Property,” prepared in accordance with 
the instructions received in 1891 at the session at Vienna, by 
Dr. T. Pilat, of Lemberg. 


Dr. Pilat based his claim for attention to the methods of 
agricultural statistics on the need for the closest investigation 
into the relative production and distribution of the soil, which 
was being felt in Western Europe, where an agricultural crisis 
had arisen, due to the vast development of means of communi- 
cation, whereby every part of the world was now contributing 
its quota to the food supply of the great centres of population. 


Many of the points necessary to understand the agricultural 
condition of each country were to be sought in information more 
of an economic than of a purely agricultural character, but in the 
domain of agricultural statistics proper it was urged there should 
be included statistics on the following nme points :-— 


(1.) Of cultivation (arable land, gardens, vineyards, meadows, 
pasture, forests, water, uncultivated land, roads, webu 
canals, &c.). 

(2.) Of agricultural undertakings (number, size, and Kini). 

(3.) OF agricultural labour. 

(4.) Of capital invested in agriculture (buildings, machines, 
domestic animals, &c.). 

(5.) Of land under different kinds of produce, and of Bho crops 
obtained. 

(6.) Of the produce of cattle. 

(7.) Of the cost of production, and agricultural revenues. 


. Confining attention to the fifth point, as the most important 
_and urgent at the present time, Dr. Pilat noted the considerable 
extension of the available information collected annually in some 
states; and at longer intervals in others. 

The main difficulty in securing accuracy in such reburns’4 18, 
roughly speaking, the varying degree of enlightenment of the rural 
population in different countries. The size of the farms (and 
consequently their number), upon which depend very much the 
system and machinery employed, is also a serious consideration. 

It was agreed that the ideal system was that of England, under 
which schedules are annually issued to all agriculturists through- 
out the country ; but in many countries the number of farmers 
capable of filling up the most elementary return would, it was 
feared, represent a very small minority of the population, and 
if this course were thus impossible, three alternative methods 
suggested themselves to Dr. Pilat, all three being actually in 
operation in various parts of Austria. 


The first was, supposing the country to be split up into districts 
the smaller the better), to ascertain the usual system of rotation 
throughout each district, and, further, to inquire what proportio 
of the rotation is usually devoted to each particular crop. These 
proportions having been ascertained for all the districts, a fairly 
accurate picture of the whole country would be obtained. 
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The second method consists in inquiring, from persons 
acquainted with the agriculture of their district, what proportion 
of the land is under each crop. The area of all the arable lands in 
the district, 1s then distributed amongst the crops, according to 
these proportions, and by adding together the areas under. each 
particular crop in all the districts, the distribution of the arable 
land in the whole country isobtained. The districts should be as 
small as possible, and the difference in the systems adopted on 
small, medium, and large farms should be taken into account. 


-The third method consists in selecting farms, which could serve 
as.types of the district in which they are situated, making an 
exact investigation into the acreage ynder each crop on these 
farms—distributing the remainder of the arable land in the dis- 
trict proportionally to these results. The smaller the districts, 
andthe larger the number of types, the better would be the 
results; and there should be “type ” farms for small, medium, 
and large holdings, the remaining farms being apportioned 
according to their proper class. | 

Dr. Pilat expressed himself strongly in favour of the third 
method, and the resolutions tinally adopted were as follows :— 

(1.) The most effectual method of obtaining as exact a know: 
ledge as possible of the areas under different crops 
would be an individual census from every agricultural 
holding. ; 

5, (2.) In countries where the farmers can be trusted to fill in the 
returns themselves, the collection of the data should be 
annual, while in countries where it would be necessary 
to employ special agents, it would be better to take a 
detailed census every tenth year, and restrict the 
annual inquiry to any changes in the areas under the 
principal crops only. 

(3.) Where it is impossible to obtain accurate information for 
the whole territory, as much as possible should be 
obtained concerning farms for which it could be got, or 
concerning local districts, and estimates resorted to 
only to supplement the data thus ascertained. These 
estimates should be made for small areas which present 
fairly uniform agricultural conditions throughout, and 
should be made separately for small, medium, and large 
farms. 

(4.) These estimates should be made by ascertaining exactly 
the areas under the various crops on a certain number 
of farms, and the distribution of the whole surface 
should be determined by generalising from these data. 

(5.) Inquiries into the acreage under the different crops 
should be made separately from those into the yield. 

Major Craigie had intended to suggest an international agricul- 
tural return, limited to a few leading characteristic statistics, 
worked out per 1,000 of the population, but the absence of recent 
data in certain countries such as Belgium decided him to defer 
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the preparation of this table, which would have embraced a 
summary under the following twelve heads :—(1) Population 
of the country according to the latest estimate; (2) Total area 
of the country ; (3) Total arable area; (4) Total area under 
all kinds of cereals; (5) Area under rye; (6) Area under 
wheat; (7) Total production of rye; (8) Total production of 
wheat; (9) Number of cattle; (J0) Number of milch cows; 
(11) Number of sheep; (12) Number of pigs. These particulars 
to be shown for comparison per 1,000 of the population. 

Dr. Inama Sternegg submitted the results of an inquiry into 
the wages and economic condition of the agricultural labourers 
in Austria, some account of which is given elsewhere in this 
journal, p. 329. 

The attention of the section dealing with agriculture was, on 
the proposition of M. Levasseur, directed to the collection of 
statistics bearing on forestry. 

The preparation of comparable trade statistics was again the 
subject of a report by Mr. Bateman, from the Committee charged 
with the consideration of this question; while that of internal 
trade and railway transport was dealt with by M. Bee a and 
the Russian delegates. 

Various questions relating to vital statistics and census 
administration came before the Institute for discussion, as well 
as communications on primary instruction, the organisation of 
labour bureaux, savings banks, and other matters of social and 
general interest. 
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LIVE STOCK TRADE OF QUEENSLAND. 


According to the report of the Registrar-General of Queens- 
land on the Returns of Agriculture and Live Stock for the Year 
1894, the number of live stock in the colony at the end of last 
year was as follows:—Horses, 444,109 ; horned cattle, 7,012,997; 
sheep, 19,587,691 ; and pigs, 89,677. Compared with 1893, 
these figures show an increase in cattle and sheep of 320,000 
and 890,000 head respectively, while the number of pigs is 
21,591 greater than in the previous year, notwithstanding the 
fact that a large quantity of bacon was made during the year. 
- To arrive at the true measure of live stock production in the 
colony for the year, there must be added to the increase in the 
number of both cattle and sheep above mentioned the excess of 
exports over imports, together with the numbers slaughtered for 
export purposes, viz., 330,000 cattle and 1,130,000 sheep, which 
were either exported alive or killed. This is exclusive of the 
stock of both kinds required by the butcher for daily consump- 
tion, of which there is no return available, but which has been 
estimated at half a bullock and two sheep per head of the 
population. If this be correct, it would mean the addition of 
another 219,364 to cattle and 877,456 to the sheep. The 
ageregate number of horned cattle and sheep accounted for in 
Queensland would therefore stand thus :— 


— | Cattle. | Sheep. 
{ 
No. No. 

In the colony at close of 1894 - - 7,012,997 19,587,691 
Excess of exports over imports by land 

and by sea - - - - 133,072 274,050 
Killed mostly for export - - - 194,085 869,520 
Killed for home consumption, estimated 

as above - - - - 219,364 877,456 


Total accounted for - - 7,560,018 21,608,717 


It seems that horses and cattle are at present more numerous. 
than ever before in the history of the colony, but the numbers 
of sheep and pigs have not risen to what they were previously. 
There is said to be at present but little inducement for stock- 
breeders to raise horses in greatly increasing numbers, as the 
supply is now considerably in excess of the local requirements, 
and horses, except the very best, are reported to be almost 
unsaleable. As regards the export trade, a few horses are still 
occasionally shipped to India, chiefly for army remounts; but 
it is doubtful how far this business is remunerative, as the con- 
ditions as to colour and other points are apparently very strin- 
gent, and frequently result in the rejection of many animals, 

O 89185. C 
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which have then to be sold at a much lower price. From such 
causes, this source of output, limited in any case, is still further 
restricted. The English market is now being tried to a small 
extent, but whether colonial-bred horses will turn out a success 
there, seems at present problematical. 

Vith respect to the trade in cattle and sheep, it is reported to 
have been satisfactorily demonstrated that shipping cattle and 
sheep alive to Europe is perfectly practicable, and at some 
periods of the year remunerative. The proportions the move- 
ment has already assumed are held to afford hope of a speedy 
solution of all the difficulties attendant on the foundation of a 
new industry, and to bid fair to lay the basis for a regular 
supply of live cattle and sheep for the markets of the northern 
hemisphere. This being once established, the difficulty of dis- 
posing of. the surplus stock of the colony will to a great extent 
disappear. 

Great progress appears to have been made in the preservation 
of meat, both by freezing, canning, and other methods. Nearly 
60,000,000 lbs. weight of beef and mutton were so treated in 
1894, chiefly for export, although the actual amount exported, 
namely, about 53,000,000 lbs., would point to a considerable local 
consumption. Great improvements are being made from time to 
time both in the machinery and in the system adopted for meat 
preserving. ! 

In 1894, there were 31 establishments engaged in the 
slaughter of live stock for preservation for food, or for boiling 
down for tallow or lard. At these establishments, 869,520 sheep 
‘and 194,085 cattle were killed during the year. Sheep to the 
number of 452,192, and cattle to the number of 126,474 were 
slaughtered for preserving and freezing, producing 8,611,415 lbs. 
of mutton and 50,945,480 lbs. of beef. Of this, 5,862,373 lbs. 
of mutton and 33,305,023 lbs. of beef were frozen. The remain- 
ing 417,328 sheep and 67,611 cattle were boiled down, and 
yielded 15,683 tons of tallow. There was also produced 123,401 
lbs. of extract of meat, and 45,404 lbs. of essence of meat. 

A great change is stated to have taken place in the value of 
one of the most important by-products connected with cattle, 
namely, hides, which are stated to have risen in value fully 
100 per cent. during 1894, This must of necessity result in a 
considerably improved price being obtained for the live animal, 
as at the low price hitherto ruling for beasts, the hide has borne 
a large relative value to the whole animal. This sudden increase 
in the price of hides is alleged to have resulted from a combi- 
nation of circumstances, of which the most important were the 
breaking up of a “Tanners’ Trust ” in the United States, formed 
to restrict the output of leather, and the additional demand for 
boot leather arising from the war between China and Japan. 
The severe loss of cattle in America from drought and blizzard 
is also said to have caused a diminution in the supply of hides, 
and thus to have helped to bring about the rise in price. 
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Of the seven million cattle in the colony, owned by 20,859 
persons, 6,610,470, or’ $4 per cent., were the property of 2,820 
proprietors only, or an average of 2,344 to each owner; on the 
other hand, the remaining 402,527 were divided amongst 18,039 
_ persors, giving an average of 22 head to each. 

Queensland being essentially the chief cattle-producing colony 
in Australasia, the disposal of the surplus beyond requirements 
for. local consumption is necessarily of primary importance. 
The southern colonies for many years afforded no inconsiderable 
outlet for the sale of live cattle, but this means of disposal has 
lately become very restricted. Increased production of beef and 
mutton, especially the latter, and a change in fiscal policy in 
some of the southern colonies, were amongst the causes which 
helped to render the neighbouring markets less open to the 
admission of Queensland cattle. How much the causes men- 
tioned affected the disposal of cattle and sheep in the localities 
referred to may be gathered from the fact that. there were 
50,000 less cattle and 6,000 less sheep exported alive across the 
border in 1894 than in the previous year. 

With regard to sheep, the comparative loss of the southern 
markets is not perhaps such an important matter, as their clip 
is a readily available income won within the colony, and their 
numbers, as yet, are believed to be in no way approximate to 
the carrying capacity of the pasture available in fair seasons; 
but with respect to horned cattle the matter is different: 
mcreasing numbers involve additional expense without a corre- 
sponding increment from their sale. Thus additional importance 
is lent to the question of means for their disposal. 
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BEET-SUGAR INDUSTRY ON THE CONTINENT. 


The cultivation of sugar-beet in Europe has found its largest 
development in Russia, France, Germany, and Austria-Hungary. 
The changes in the area under sugar-beet in each of these countries 
during the past decade are shown in the following table compiled 
from the official returns. 


Austria- 


Year. Russia. France. 
Hungary. 


Germany. 


Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. 

} 1883 - 745,553 643,349 560,623* 810,612 
UO RSEY ean oe 787,671 577,679 693,361 St 
1885 - . 808,849 478,306 435,857 — 
1886 - - 731,335 526,945 539,651 — 
1887 - ° 623,872 480,230 465,817 — 
1888 = - 663,584 497,411 584,496 — 
1889 - = 668,630 599,062 691,941 — 
1890 - = 753,840 590,120 766,819 oo 

1 1891 - - 759,078 642,585 792,166 — 

1892) ee 689,607 626,565 813,608 aa 


| 1893 = 639,829 870,942 975,870 


* Austria only. + The acreage in Germany in 1878 was 434,226 acres. 


Sugar-beet is also cultivated largely in Holland and Belgium, 
whilst in Denmark the crop is grown to an extent almost suffi- 
cient to meet the home demand for sugar. Although the figures 
shown in the above table would appear to indicate no very great 
changes in the position of the beet-sugar industry in the several 
countries named, it may be observed that according to a commu- 
nication recently made to the French National Agricultural 
Society, the fall in the price of sugar last winter brought about 
a considerable diminution of the area sown to sugar-beet in 
Europe in the season of 1894-95. Comparing 1894-95 with the 
previous year, the area under the crop is stated to have declined 
16 per cent. in Germany, 23 per cent. in Austria-Hungary, 15 
per cent. in Belgium, and 3 per cent.in Holland, while in Russia, 
on the contrary, there was an estimated increase of 3 per cent. 
in the area sown. 

This contraction of the acreage last season is not, however, to be 
attributed solely to the recent fall in the price of sugar, for, not- 
withstanding the expansion of area up to 1894, the producers of 
sugar-beet in the four countries included in the foregoing table 
have been in an embarrassed condition for several years past, in 
spite of the extraordinary efforts of the several governments 
concerned to foster the cultivation of the crop. It may be of 
interest, therefore, to review briefly the history of the beet-sugar 
industry in these countries, beginning with Russia. 
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Beet culture for the manufacture of sugar was introduced 
into Russia at the beginning of the century. The crop is chiefly 
grown in the south-western regions of European Russia. and 
particularly in the governments of Kiev, Podolsk, Kharkhov, 
Koursk, and Warsaw. 

The first sugar-beet factory was erected in 1802 in the 
province of Toula, and in the course of the next 18 years, 38 
refineries were opened in different partsof the empire. All these 
establishments were of an agricultural character, being owned 
for the most part by estate owners. The Government advanced 
Joans free of interest to promote the erection of refineries, and at 
the same time afforded certain other privileges to the owners. 
Further protection was given to the industry in 1841 by the 
imposition of a heavy duty on foreign sugar. Under these 
favourable conditions, the production of beet sugar rapidly 
developed as a rural industry, so that by 1848 there were 340 
factories in Russia, producing an estimated out-turn of 86,785 
ewts. of sugar. In that year, the home-grown sugar was subjected 
for the first time to an excise tax of 2s. 10d. per ewt., which was 
increased six years later to 5s. 8d. per cwt. In 1863, the tax 
was reduced to ls. 10d. per cwt., and was subsequently raised 
several times, until it reached a maximum of 6s. lUd. per cwt. 
in 1875. But although the excise was nominally at the rates 
mentioned, the official estimate of the yield of sugar to be 
obtained from a given quantity of beet-root was so much below 
the results obtained by manufacturers, that the real tax was 
not much more than half the nominal excise; while in the case 
of refineries with improved machinery it was even less than 
half the nominal tax. In 1876, the importation of cane sugar 
into Russia ceased, and beet-sugar was exported from the 
country for the first time. To encourage the export trade the 
Government refunded to exporters the nominal excise of 6s. 10d. 
per ewt., which, for the reasons already stated, represented a 
considerable bounty on every cwt. of sugar exported. The 
effect of this measure was seen in a sudden expansion of 
the exports of beet sugar from 160,553 cwts. in 1876-77 
to 1,252,575 ewts. in 1877-78. Under these circumstances 
the Government found it necessary to effect a reform in the 
system of calculating the excise, and, in 1881], it was legally 
provided that the amount of tax payable should be determined 
by the weight of raw sugar actually produced, while in the case 
of establishments which refined as well as manufactured the 
raw sugar, the tax payable was to be estimated on the amount 
ot refined sugar produced. The tax was then fixed at 3s. ld. 
per cwt. for the three years ending August 1883, but it was 
afterwards increased to 4s. 8d. in the period 1886-89, while 
a law issued on 12th January 1893, made the excise on raw 
sugar 10s. 10d. per cwt. after 31st August 1894. 


_ The reform (instituted in 1881) in the method of assessing 
the excise had apparently no deterrent effect on the progress of 
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the industry. The area under sugar beet continued to expand 
until, in 1885, it amounted to 808,650 acres, producing 
109,569,121 cwts. of beet. The development of the five years 
1881-85 may be seen from the following statement :— — 


Year Acreage of Sugar- | Quantity of Sugar- | Quantity of Sugar 
: | Beet. Beet produced. assessed to Duty. 
| 
| Acres. Cwts. Cwts. 
1881 - - | 602,456 70,917,000 5,122,515 
1882 - : 632,958 74,959,000 5,637,000 
1883 - 3 745,553 71,306,000 6,062,000 
1884 - E 787,671 80,344,000 6,737,000 
1885. = is 808,849 109,569,121 9,334,000 


pS TS Re ee ps PR LS EE ENT TIES 


It 1884, it became manifest that the producers of beet-sugar 
were experiencing difficulties. In the summer of that year, a 
memorial was presented to the Minister of Finance, showing 
that the cultivators of beet-root, being necessarily producers of 
cereals, had suffered from the general agricultural depression, 
and from a fall of from 20 per cent. to 25 per cent. in the price 
of sugar. A year later the situation became more serious 
owing to the great augmentation in the production of beet. The 
estimated home consumption of sugar at that time was 6,040,000 
ewts., whereas the out-turn of 1884 and 1885 had been con- 
siderably in excess of that quantity. In order to relieve the 
market of the surplus, the Government offered a premium of 
6s. 2d. per ewt. on all sugar exported, independently of the 
remission of the tax. This premium, however, was only to be 
paid on a total export up to 640,000 cwts. In spite of this 
action, the price of sugar in the home markets continued to fall, 
and at the close of the year the Council of Ministers decided to 
grant exporters a fresh bounty, payable until May Ist, 1886, 
subsequently extended to July 1st, of 4s. 6d. per cwt. on raw 
and refined sugar exported, with no conditions as to quantities. 
The amount so expended in bounties was to be recovered by a 
surtax imposed on all producers during the four succeeding 
years. It must be remembered that the primary object of these 
temporary measures was not to promote exportation, but tc 
relieve the home market from the surplus supplies. The efforts 
of the Government were, however, rendered to a large extent 
nugatory by the increased production of 1885, and a movement 
was begun in favour of restricting the output of beet-sugar by 
legislation. In default of ministerial action, a large number of 
manufacturers formed a syndicate with the object of limiting the 
production of their respective factories in order to maintain the 
price of sugar at a remunerative level in the home markets. 

The continued unsettled condition of the industry has, how- 
ever, recently received the attention of the Government. A 
special commission held early in the present year under the 
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direction of the President of the Council of Ministers, reported 
that the condition of the sugar-beet industry rendered it 
desirable, in the interest of consumers as well as of producers, 
that measures should Le adopted to prevent, on the one hand, 
an excessive rise in the price of sugar in the native markets, and 
to check, on the other hand, any increase of proiuction beyond 
the actual quantity needed for consumption. On the 2nd July 
last, an Ukase was issued giving effect to these recommen- 
dations, and making it obligatory on the manufacturers to keep 
a reserve of sugar which could only be disposed of for consump- 
tion when the market price reached a limit to be determined by 
the Minister of Finance. In addition to these measures the 
Minister of Finance has issued a note in which he states that, in 
view of the excessive production of sugar, applications for autho- 
rity to erect new sugar factories or to extend the operations of 
existing establishments will not be favourably entertained. 


The exports of raw and refined sugar from Russia during the 
five years ending with 1893, were as under :— 


Year. | Cwts. Year. Cwts. 
PBHQOENS < 1,437,172 1392 2 =| 919,186 
i600 7%. - = 1,051,954 1698.) = =| 681,375 
1891 x. - - 2,432,856 


The customs duty on sugar imported into Russia was fixed in 
1891 at 29s. 7d. per cwt. for raw sugar, and 39s. 5d. per cwt. 
for refined sugar. 


The manufacture of beet-sugar in France was practically 
established in 1812 by the Emperor Napoleon I. The cultiva- 
tion of beet for the produce of sugar was fostered by successive 
legislative enactments, and the annual output of sugar gradually 
increased. In 1868, the French production of sugar amounted 
to nearly 3,000,000 cwts., in 1883-84 it was nearly treble that 
quantity, and in 1893 it was estimated at over 12,000,000 ewts. 
The number of factories operating in 1893-94 was 370, and the 
quantity of beet consumed in these establishments in the twelve 
months was 103,129,090 ewts., from which 9,564,000 ewts. of 
refined sugar were extracted. 

The present system of taxing sugar in France may be said to 
have originated with the law of 29 July 1884, which imposed 
an excise of 20s. per cwt. on sugar of all kinds delivered for 
consumption. This law which was designed with a view to 
increase the bounties on sugar, provided for levying the excise 
on the presumed yield of home-grown sugar, instead of on the 
Sugar itself. In assessing the tax on the native beet-sugar it 
was provided that 100 lbs. of beet should be reckoned to produce 
64 Ibs. of refined sugar when extracted by diffusion, and 5 lbs 
when obtained by hydraulic pressure, with an allowance of & 
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per cent. for waste. The excise was remitted as drawback on 
all sugar exported. 

The effect of the measure of 1884 was thus stated by the 
Chairman of the French Budget Commission, in November 
1886 :-— 

‘He said that for the past year about 72,000,000 fr. had been lost 
to the Exchequer by means of the bounties. ‘The duty being 50 fr. 
per sack of 100 kilog., while only two sacks was the legal or presumed 
yield of a certain quantity of beet, in reality three sacks were produced, 
and the third sack thus paid no duty at all. If this third sack was 
exported the duty of 50 fr., which it ought to have paid, but had not, 
was returned as drawback, and thus on the three sacks there was a 
bounty of 50 fr., or 16°65 fr, on eack sack of 100 kilog. (about 6s. 6d. 
per cwt.).” 

The bounty on exported sugar was, however, reduced in 1887 
by a modification of the system of assessment, whereby the 
excise was charged on the presumption that 100 Ibs. of beet 
produced 7 lbs. of refined sugar, and this presumed yield of 
sugar was to be increased annually by a quarter of a pound for 
the next three years. At the same time a surcharge of 4s. per 
cwt. was levied on all sugar produced, including the presumed 
yield. The whole duty now became 24s. per cwt., istead of 
20s., which it had been previously, and this became also the 
drawback. 

A further change was made in 1888, when the assumed yield 
was taxed at the rate of 24s. per ewt., while any excess produc- 
tion beyond the officially assumed yield was subjected to an excise 
duty of 8s. per ewt. Thus, supposing a manufacturer had produced 
100 lbs. of sugar from 1,000 lbs. of beet, he would have paid tax 
at the rate of 24s. per cwt. on the assumed yield of 70 lbs. of 
sugar, and at the rate of 8s. per cwt. on the excess yield of 30 
Ibs. of sugar, so that the total amount of tax duty paid on the 
100 lbs. of sugar would have amounted to 17s. 2d. The draw- 
back was, however, still maintained at the rate of 24s. per cwt., 
hence for 100 lbs. of sugar exported the manufacturer received 
21s. 5d. as drawback, this being equivalent to a bounty of, 
roughly, 4s. 10d. per ewt. 

Since 1888, the aim of the Legislature has been to increase the 
excise on the excess yield, and this has had the effect of reducing 
the bounty. At the present time, the officially assumed yield of 
sugar from i00 lbs. of beet is 7? lbs. and this continues to pay 
tax at the rate of 24s. per cwt. When the amount of sugar 
extracted from this sean of beet does not exceed 104 lbs. of 
sugar, the excess of 2? Ibs. is taxed at the rate of 12s. per cwt., 
but when the ianties of sugar extracted exceeds i0$ per cent. 
(z.e., 104 lbs.), half the excess over 103 lbs. is charged at the rate 
of 12s. per ewt., and half at the rate of 24s. per cwt. The 
drawback on all sugar exported continues, however, to be paid 
at the full rate of 24s. per cwt. The molasses regulations, the 
allowance for waste, and the drawback granted to French colonial 
sugar make it difficult to state accurately the present rate of 
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bounty ; it would appear, however, to amount, at the present rate 
of extract ion of refined sugar, to about, 2s. per cwt. 

The French imports and exports of raw and refined sugar in 
the 10 years ending with 1893 are shown below :— 


| 
| 


Years. | Imports. Exports. 
| Cwts. Cwrts. 
1884 4,220,000 1,500,000 
1885 5,540,000 2,640,000 
1886 3,180,000 2,760,000 
1887 3,140,000 3,180,000 
1888 4,180,000 3,220,000 
1889 | 3,200,000 | 5,380,000 
1890 | 2,680,000 | 7,060,000 
1891 3,080,000 | 5,540,000 
1892 3,240,000 4,520,000 
1893 2,849,000 5,400,000 
| 


The position of the beet-sugar industry in France was reviewed 
by Sir J. Crowe in February last in the following words :— 


“In 1871 France consumed 288,000 tons; 20 years later the con- 
sumption rose to 467,000 tons, and sugar was quoted is. ld. dearer in 
Paris per cwt. than in London. But as production had risen to more 
than 700,000 tons a year, a stock remained which required an outlet 
abroad to the extent of 300,000 tons. French refiners, therefore, com- 
peted in neutral markets, and chiefly in England, with the exporters of 
other continental States, and here it is that depression comes in. Over- 
production and other causes brought on a decline of price. The decline 
became more marked every year. Quotations for sugar, which had been 
24s. 10d. for raw, and 52s. ld. for refined, per cwt. in 1862, fell to. 
21s. 4d.—24s. 10d. and 44s. 11d. in 1882. In 1890 the same goods 
were to be had for Ils. 6d. to 14s. 5d. and 42s, 8d. A further fall to 
10s. 9d. to 11s. 4d. and 40s. 8d. occurred in 1894, and the effect on 
growers, refiners, and exporters has not been favourable. Exports, 
which had risen 190,000 t-ns in 1871 to 353,000 tons in 1890, were 
reduced to 288,000 tons in 1894. Ali round her France saw rivals 
progressing as exporters, whilst her own position was growing worse, 
- . . . . The agriculturists cried out that they were being ruined ; 
growers and producers of raw sugar protested that something must be 
done to protect them further. The latest panacea is to be a surtax of 
4s. 5d. and 4s. 10d. per cwt. on foreign and colonial sugar. But here 
the refiners refuse their approval. It isa long way from the Depart- 
menis of the Nord, the Aisne, the Somme, and the Pas-de-Calais, where 

beet is specially cultivated, to Marseilles, and at Marseilles, refiners 
receive foreign cane sugar, and work it up for export. They, too, cry 
out that they are about to be ruined, and hundreds of suggestions are 
made to show how the interests of all classes, growers, manufacturers, 
and refiners, can be reconciled. It is melancholy to think that the State 
has spent 20,000,000/. in premiums in 10 years for the protection of 
the sugar trade, and that growers and manufacturers alike still find that 
they are on the verge of penury.” 


The total area under sugar-beet in Austria-Hungary is 
871,000 acres, of which 664,000 acres are accounted for by 
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Austria alone. The crop is: chiefly cultivated in Bohemia and 
Moravia, the aggregate acreage under the crop in these two 
provinces being about 600,000 acres. In 1893, the. total pro- 
duction of sugar-beet in the empire amounted to over 127,000,000 
ewts. 

The development of the sugar-beet industry in Austria- 
Hungary during the past 20 years may be seen in the following 
table, showing the number of factories operating, and the 
quantity of beet handled in them, at intervals of five years since 
1872 :— 


ES RTS IY 


Number of 


Years. Factories in Quant, er Beet 
Operation. handled. 
Cwts. 
1872 : - 251 32,000,000 
1877 = S 227 34,200,000 
1882 - - 230 92,500,000 
1887 : 217 92,000,000 
1892 = = 218 133,000,000 


Of the 213 factories operating in 1892, 130 were situated in 
Bohemia, 65 in other parts of Austria, and 18 in Hungary and 
Bosnia. 

In accordance with a law of 18388, beet-sugar entering into 
consumption in Austria-Hungary pays an excise of 9s. 2d. per 
ewt. A direct bounty is granted on exportation, varying from 
Is. 6d. to 2s. 4d. per ewt. according to the degree of polarisation. 
The total amount of bounty payable in one year is, however, 
limited to 416,600/., and all manufacturers producing sugar are 
liable for the repayment of the excess. 

The Customs duty on sugar imported into Austria-Hungary is 
fixed at 20s. 4d. per cwt. on refined sugar, and 15s. 3d. per ewt. 
on unrefined sugar, including the excise in each ease. 

The net exports of raw and refined sugar from Austria- 
Hungary at certain periods since 1868 are shown as follows :— 


Years. Cwts. Years. Cwts. 
1868 - 200,840 1886 - 4,833,980 
‘1878 - 3,045,280 1887 = 4,456,020 
1882 - 4,560,200 1894 - 8,796,000 


Notwithstanding the assistance afforded by the State, cultiva- 
tors, manufacturers, and others interested in the manufacture of 
sugar from beet in Austria-Hungary complain that their industry 
is unremunerative at the present prices ruling for sugar. In 
consequence of representations made to the Government a 
conference of experts was held in April last, under the presi- 
dency of the Austrian Ministry of Agriculture, to consider 
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what measures should be taken to meet the crisis. It seems 
to be generally admitted that the fall in price is due, to a 
large extent, to over-production, which is encouraged by the 
bounty system. In the opinion of some Austrian experts the 
only remedy for the existing depression is the aholition of the 
bounties by international agreement; others advocate State 
control of the annual output of sugar. The former view appears 
to be shared by some members of the Government, for, in closing 
the’ conference, Count Falkenhahn said that he was not without 
hope that it might be possible to discover some solution of the 
serious difficulties which now oppressed the beet-sugar industry 
in Austro-Hungary. 


In Germany the cultivation of sugar-beet for the manufacture 
of Sugar is centred for the most part in the kingdom of Prussia, 
and chiefly in the provinces of Saxony, Silesia, Hanover, Posen, and 
West Prussia. Considerable quantities of beet are also produced in 
Brunswick, Anhalt, and Mecklenburg-Schwerin. Nearly 50 per 
cent. of the crop used for the production of sugar is grown on 
land belonging to the sugar factories or by persons holding 
shares in these establishments. The purchased roots are generally 
grown by contract, under special instructions furnished by the 
sugar manufacturers. . 

The manufacture of beet-sugar in Germany began in 1801, 
when a factory was opened in Lower Silesia. For some years 
the industry made but slow progress. In 1836, there were 
122 factories in operation, while 25 years later there were 
more than double that number. Coming to a more recent 
period, the development of the industvy may be seen from the 
table below. It will be observed that, although the number 
of factories has remained more or less stationary for several 
years past, there has been a great increase in the output of 
sugar, due partly to the rapid extension of the business done 
by the existing establishments, and partly to improvements 
in the processes of manufacture having rendered it possible to 
extract: a greater proportion of saccharine matter from a given 
quantity of beet. : 


F ntity of 
Quantity Quantity 
Number | Quantity Quantity of Raw Sugar | Beek roguined 
Year. of Factories in of Beet of Raw Sugar produced p ani: fe e ‘ 
operation. consumed. produced. per 100 ibs. BO, Cnan 0 
Of Beet. of Raw Sugar. 
Cwts. Cwts. = “Ths: Ibs. 
1879-80 - 328 94,380,000 8,040,000 8°59 1174 
1884-85 = 408 204,340,000 22,060,000 10°79 926 
1889-90 - 401 192,940,000 23,840,000 19°36 809 


1893-94 - 405 209,080,000 25,900,000 12°36 809 


A tax of about 2d. per cwt. on raw beets destined for the 
manufacture of sugar was imposed in 1844, This tax was 
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steadily increased until, in 1888, it amounted to 10d. per cwt. 
Prior to 1861 no rebate was allowed. In 1869, the tax and 
rebate were readjusted; a weight duty of 9d. per cwt. was 
imposed on the roots, accompanied by a rebate on exported 
sugar, of 9s. per ewt. on raw sugar, and of 10s. to 11s. on candy 
and hard sugar. These measures, which remained in force until 
1885, are regarded as having had a most important bearing on 
the development of the cultivation of sugar beet in Germany. 
As the tax was imposed on the roots, farmers were interested in 
increasing the saccharine qualities of the beet, while manufac- 
turers, on the other hand, devoted their energies to improving 
the methods of extraction. The law of 1869 remained un- 
changed until 1883, when a slight modification of the rebate 
scale was made. In 1888, however, fresh legislation was intro- 
duced, whereby the tax on beets was fixed at 5d. per cwt., and 
the rebates allowed on sugar exported were reduced to 4s. 3d. 
per cwt. on raw sugar, and to, roughly, 5s. per cwt. on candies 
and white sugar. At the same time, an additional tax was 
imposed on all sugars entering into home consumption. .A radical 
change in the system of taxation was, however, introduced by a 
new law which came into force in August 1892. By this 
measure, which is still in operation, the tax on beet was abolished, 
and replaced by a consumption tax of 9s. per ewt. on refined 
sugar, to be accompanied by bounties on the exports of sugar 
for a period of five years, expiring in 1897, the consumption 
tax being also remitted on exported sugar. The bounties were 
fixed for the first three years at 74d. per cwt. on raw sugar, 
and at 1s. and 10d. for refined sugars; for the last two years 
(1896 and 1897) at 6d., 94d., and 84d. respectively. 


In spite of the encouragement afforded to exporters by the 
Government, producers in Germany complain that their industry 
has ceased to be profitable, owing to the fall in the price of 
sugar. It seems that one effect of the bounty system has been 
to stimulate production beyond the requirements of the trade. 
That the present state of affairs is regarded with apprehension 
may be gathered from the following passage, which occurs in a 
report on the agricultural position of Germany, transmitted to 
the Foreign Office in April last :— 


‘* In view of the present alarming depression in the sugar industry, the 
Prussian Government intend, either in this or the next session of the 
Reichstag, to introduce a measure amending the existing system of 
taxation of sugar. ‘The changes proposed are an increase of the tax on 
consumption (Verbrauchsteuer) and the imposition of a graduated 
industrial tax on sugar factories, which shali have the effect of checking 
over-production, and at the same time of favouring small local establish- 
ments in which the landowners are interested, as against the large 
factories, which are purely industrial undertakings. With the means 
obtained by these measures the bounties on exportation will be raised to 
the point necessary to enable the German sugar industry to compete 
successfully in foreign markets. It is asserted, however, that the 
production of beet-root sugar in Germany is so highly developed, that if 
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other countries did not grant bounties the German producers could 
easily do without them.” 


The exports of sugar of all kinds fron Germany during the 
past 10 years have been as under :— 


Year. Exports of Sugar. Year. Exports of Sugar. 
Cwts. Cwts. 
1884-5 12,998,000 1889-90 14,125,000 
1885-6 9,638,000 1890-91 14,222,000 
1886-7 12,649,000 1891-92 13,107,000 
1887-8 9,776,000 1892-93 13,673,000 
1888-9 11,633,000 1893-94 13,735,000 


'¢.The imports of sugar into Germany are insignificant; the 
customs duty is 18s. 4d. per cwt. The annual consumption of 
sugar in the empire is estimated at 20 lbs. per head of the 
population. 


The total imports of raw and refined sugar into the United 
Kingdom, distinguishing the importation from countries producing 
beet-sugar during the past 10 years are shown in the following 
table -— 


Quantity Imported— 

Year. From 
From all From From From From Austrian |} From 
Countries. France. | Germany. | Belgium. | Holland. Terri- Russia. 

tories. 
Cwts. Cwts. Cwts. Cwts. Cwts. Cwts. Cwts. 
1885 - | 24,745,605 525,067 8,305,662 617,232 1,555,092 231,365 
1886 - | 22,505,711 1,044,953 7,502,109 860,256 1,461,323 821,060 
1887 - | 25,006,678 1,616,904 10,491,296 | 1,279,781 1,908,205 118,048 
1888 - | 24,729,150 1,601,206 8,509,428 899,914 1,707,416 465,887 
1889 - | 26,528,407 3,156,387 9,939,478 1,526,593 1,773,413 182,589 558,435 
1890 - | 25,694,141 4,095,227 11,890,947 1,478,079 2,215,248 43,300 18,316 
1891 - 27,534,517 9 3,593,020 12,994,043 | 1,087,542 2,169,912 39,520 95,227 
1892 - | 26,916,138 2,381,089 12,750,709 | 1,053,230 2,328,292 43,514 579,631 
1893 - | 27,582,653 3,334,783 12,938,044 | 1,604,404 1,989,491 162,241 | ° 19,749 
1894 = | 28,250,796 4,029,434 13,998,892 | 1,050,902 2,087,945 68,116 439,921 


eg 
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REPORTS ON FOREIGN CROPS. 
CROPS IN THE UNITED STATES. 


The October report of the Statistician of the Department of 
Agriculture of the United States contains the preliminary 
estimates of the results of the past harvest in that country. 
The returns as to the yield of wheat are stated to have indicated 
an average production of 12°5 bushels per acre as compared 
with 13:1 last year, 11:°3 in 1893, 13:0 in 1892, and 15°3 in 
1891. The estimated area under this crop as reported by the 
statistician in June last appears to have been 33,870,000 acres, 
so that a yield of 12°5 bushels would represent a total pro- 
duction of 423,375,000 Wanchester bushels as compared with 
460,267,000 bushels last year. The yield per acre is reported 
to have ranged from 7:5 bushels in Kansas to. 20:0 in Oregon. 

The yield of maize is returned in the November report at 
26:2. bushels per acre, as compared with 19-7 bushels last year. 

The average yield per acre of oats as reported in October was 
29°6 bushels per acre-on an estimated area of 27,888,000 acres. 
These figures would indicate a total yield of 825,485,000 Win- 
chester bushels as compared with a production of 662,037,000 
in 1894. The average yield per acre of oats in the five years 
1890 to 1894 was 24-2 bushels. 

The average yield of rye is reported to have been 14-4 bushels 
per acre on 1,880,602 acres, making a total production of 
27,080,000 Winchester bushels as against 26,727,000 bushels in 
the previous year, 

According to the June report of the Statistician, the area 
sown with barley was about 3,297,000 acres. The yield per 
acre is stated in the October report to have been 26-4 bushels, 
so that the total production of this cereal works out to 87,041,000 
Winchester bushels. In:the previous year a crop of 61,400,000 
bushels was obtained from an area of 3,170,000 acres. 

The condition of the potato crop on October 1 was reported to 
be 87°4 as compared. with 64°3 on the same date last year. The 
total yield last year was 170,787,000 Winchester bushels, or 62°3 
bushels per acre. Drought is stated to have been the most wide- 
spread cause of reduced condition, while rot had also damaged 
the crop in a few States. Low prices are said to be the chief 
complaints of the potato growers this season, particularly in the 
North-West. In Minnesota this year’s yield of potatoes is said 
to be enormous, on an average three times as great as last 

ear. 
hs The yield of hops is returned at 80:9 per cent. of a full crop. 
The quality is reported to have been very good, except in 
Washington, where lice and mould had done material damage. 

As regards apples, the continued drought, hot weather, and 
high winds of September caused premature ripening and 
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dropping, which entailed a loss of over two points in the average 
condition of the crop. The greatest losses are stated to have 
occurred in the central west, where the crop was abundant. 
Both the eating and keeping qualities of the fruit are believed 
to have been much impaired, and in many sections a tendency 
to rot was noted. The yield of apples was reported on November 
Ist to have been 71°7 per cent. of a full crop. 

According to a despatch received from Mr. Vansittart, the 
British Consul at Chicago, the apple crop in Kansas this year 
appears to‘ have been phenomenal. One large orchard owner 
intended exporting a quantity of apples to England. No previous 
shipment of apples has been made from Kansas. 


RUSSIAN HARVEST OF 1895. 


The Official) Messenger of Finance, Viestnik Financov, of 
‘November 17th last, contained the preliminary estimates of the 
cereal harvest of 1895 in the 50 governments of European 
Russia. | 

The yield of the several varieties of grain are shown below 
in bushels, together with the estimated production of 1894, 
and the average of the 10 years 1883-1892, for purposes of 
comparison. 


: ae Average 
Cereal. 1895. 1894. 1883 Lf aah 

Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. 
Rye - = < 659,032,090 827,405,306 630,309,030 
Winter wheat - 82,497,729 103,210,298 70,913,300 
Spring wheat - - 149,212,200 250,419,154 157,884,510 
Oats - - = 545,686,210 629,061,556 911,181,610 
Barley = = | 157,792,190 230,273,776 147,746,620 
Buckwheat - - | 39,168,875 42,429,695 54,494,765 
Millet - - | 36,662,580 45,671,858 47,968,895 
Maize = - 20,881,630 18,373,411 21,677,890 
Pease - = 14,112,843 26,964,364 14,688,112 


CROPS IN ARGENTINA. 


According to the River Plate Review, satisfactory reports have 
been received from the provinces of Cordoba, Entre Rios, and 
Buenos Ayres, and it is believed that the wheat crop will be 
equal to that of 1893-94, if not greater. Reports from the 
province of Entre Rios place the wheat crop at 85, taking 100 
as a full crop. Locusts are reported to have caused some injury 
_ to the crop, but their ravages appear to have been mainly con- 
fined to the north of the province of Santa Fé. 


eo ee 
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Crops In AUSTRIA. 


According to the official reports of the Austrian Ministry of 
Agriculture, as quoted by the Wiener Landwirtschaftliche 
Zeitung, the cereal crops appear to have been nowhere very 
much above the average this year, while in a few districts they 
were reported to be considerably below. On the whole, the cereal 
harvest may be considered as average, or slightly under average. 

The country had suffered considerably until October from 
drought, which had rendered the soil dry and hard, work of all 
descriptions being thus seriously hindered until rain setin. Field 
mice had done much damage in Bohemia, roots having especially 
suffered from their attacks. 

As regards crops other than cereals, peas and other legumes 
had done very well. Potatoes were generally good. Sugar- 
beet had developed only small roots: this and the much dimi- 
nished area under the crop were the cause of the total yield of 
beet being very much below the average. Other roots were up 
to the average; cabbages had generally done badly. The after- 
math, owing to the late drought, did not nearly come up to 
expectation. 

Sowing had in many cases been delayed until the wet weather 
set In, and in many places had not been begun by the middle of - 
October. But in general the seed sown soon after the rain 
promised well, especially rape. The chief exception was Bohemia, 
where the mice had destroyed the seed in many localities. 


CROPS IN FRANCE. 


The official preliminary estimates of the yields of the principal 
cereals in France in the harvest of 1895 have been published in 
the Journal Officiel. 

The figures of the acreage and aneiinabiem converted into 
English equivalents, are shown in the following table, together 
with the estimates for the previous year :— 


——— 1895. 1894. | 1895. | 1894. 

| Acres. Acres. Bushels. Bushels. 
Wheat - - 17,151,825 17,268,879 | 328,647,992 | 336,790,319 
Barley - - 2,267,422 2,199,075 49,416,889 46,954,622 
Oats - - - 9,683,785 9,587,055 | 262,843,366 | 252,666,518 
Rye - - - 3,802,826 3,842,635 68,719,417 72,618,975 


CRops IN GERMANY. 


The latest reports on the crops in Prussia, dated October and 
November, afford a preliminary estimate of the production in 
1895. 
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The yield of winter wheat is put at 26-2 bushels per acre, 
against 25:1 in 1894; spring wheat at 23-2, as against 24:4 
bushels per acre last year. On the whole, the best results have 
been obtained in the extreme north (Schleswig) and centre 
(about Magdeburg), while the poorest yields are reported from 
the extreme east (East Prussia). The crop is above the average. 

Rye has proved slightly above the average, and slightly below 
last year; the yield being put at about 19-3 bushels per acre, 
against 19:9 bushels in 1894, atid au average of 19 bushels, in 
the case of autumn rye. The harvest was best in the Rhine 
provinces, and was least satisfactory towards the east. Spring 
rye, of which there is a comparatively small quantity, gave a 
smaller yield, viz., a little over 13 bushels to the acre. 

The yield of oats is less than last year, but above the average, 
being 35-4 bushels per acre in 1895, 38°3 in 1894, and the average 
being taken as 32:2 bushels per acre. 

A similar remark applies to peas, the yield this year being 
154 bushels per acre, against 163 in 1894, and an average of 144. 

Spring barley gave 31 bushels per acre, this being rather less 
than in 1894, but well above the average. 

Potatoes have turned out better than was expected, especially 
in the eastern part of the kingdom. In Prussia proper, the crop 
has proved a very heavy one, and is the best for many years in 
some districts. It is stated to average 54 tons per acre through- 
out the kingdom, against 4°44 tons in 1894, and an average of 
4°36 tons. Halle reports a yield of over 10 tons to the acre. 
The condition of the tubers is also exceptionally good, although 
some doubts are expressed as to their keeping qualities. 

Hay, both from clover and pasture, was rather better than last 
year, and considerably above the average ; the yield was esti- 
mated at about 344 cwts. per acre from clover and lucerne, and 
274 cwts, from pasture. 


Crops IN ITALY. 


The official preliminary forecast of the yield of wheat, barley, 
and oats in Italy in the harvest of 1895 has been published in 
the Bollettino di Notizie Agrarie. 

Wheat is estimated to have yielded 102,899,808 bushels in 
1895, as compared with 117,837,225 bushels in 1894; being a 
decrease of nearly 15,000,000 bushels; the decrease in the prc- 
duction of this cereal since 1893 has amounted to over 28,000,000 
bushels. The production of barley is estimated to have been 
6,983,146 bushels as compared with 8,079,808 bushels in 1895, 
The oat crop is estimated to have yielded 16,287,662 bushels ; 
in 1894 it amounted to 15,724,857 bushels. 

The out-turn of maize is officially stated to have been 
58,190,000 bushels, as compared with 57,700,000 bushels in 
1894, and 76,000,000 bushels in 1893. - 
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Crors IN THE NETHERLANDS. 


According to the Landboww Weekblad, the official reports as 
to the results of this year’s harvest in the Netherlands indicated 
that the cereal crop was on the whole satisfactory, though the 
shortness of the straw had been a subject of complaint in many 
districts. It appears that wheat was grown on a smaller area 
than that of last year owing to the low prices prevailing for 
this cereal. Oats are stated to have yielded abundantly every- 
where except in the provinces of Groningen and Utrecht. 

The reports as to the potato crop all pointed to an exception- 
ally good crop; on the whole, very little disease was noticed, 
and where it made its appearance it generally affected the 
earlier varieties. Mangolds and roots were returned as satis- 
factory both as regards quantity and quality. 

The hay crop is reported to have been abundant, and was 
harvested in remarkably good condition. 


CROPS IN SERVIA. 


According to the Curierul Financiar, the production of 
wheat this year in Servia is 8,800,000 bushels. The yield of 
barley has amounted to 1,540,000 bushels. After allowing for 
the requirements of the country it is estimated that there will 
remain a surplus of these two grains available for exportation 
amounting to 2,566,666 bushels, as compared with 2,200,000 
bushels last year. The area under wheat is estimated to have 
been 988,000 acres, which is 25 per cent. more than the area in 
1894. The area under barley was 172,900 acres. 


CROPS IN SWEDEN. 


The Board have received a despatch from the Foreign Office 
containing the official harvest returns for the different provinces 
of Sweden which have been recently published by the Royal 
Statistical Bureau of Stockholm. These returns also give a 
general estimate of the crops for the country as a whole, as is 
shown in the following table :— 


Crop. 1895. 
Bushels. ~ 
Wheat - - - : 3,400,000 
Rye ri 4 : * 18,100,000 
Barley - - - - 13,100,000 
Oats : - = - 62,500,000 
Potatoes - - - - 


50,109,000 | 
Ne a ata aaa aaa aaaamamcaaaacaaaial 
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The yield of wheat and rye was below the average, while the 
oat crop and other kinds of cereals were above the average. An 
ordinary supply of straw was obtained from the autumn crops, 
and the supply from the spring crops was both abundant and of 
good quality. - The quality of fodder was also good, but the hay 
was to some extent damaged by rain. The yield of flax and of 
root crops was up to the average, but the potato crop suffered 
from disease in several provinces. 


CROPS IN MANITOBA. 


The statistics of the estimated acreage and production of 
cereals in this province for 1895 were given in the September 
number of the Journal for this year. According to the official 
estimates the average yield of wheat for the province was 
254 bushels per acre. It is stated, however, that yields of 40 
bushels per acre were by no means uncommon, and some limited 
areas are reported to have yielded as much as 45 and even 
50 bushels. It is believed, therefore, that the Government 
estimate of 29,139,815 bushels will prove to be under the mark. 
Frost is stated to have injured the grain to some extent in a 
few districts, but the average quality of the crop will not be 
materially affected thereby. Potatoes and root crops are said 
to have yielded abundantly this year. 


CROPS IN ONTARIO. 


The official estimates for 1895 of the cereal and other crops 
in the province of Ontario have been published by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture at Toronto. Winter wheat was harvested 
in good condition, but spring wheat and barley ripened unevenly, 
and the straw in both cases was very short. The yield of oats 
is estimated at about three bushels below the average, but there 
seems to have been a splendid crop of rye, and more of it was 
grown than usual. The following table gives the official estimates 
of area and yield :— 


— 1895. 1894. 1895. 1894. 

. Acres. Acres. Bushels. Bushels. 
Winter wheat - - 743,199 778,992 138,254,452 16,512,106 
Spring wheat - “ 223,957 930,016 | 3,321,700 |. 3,367,854 

| Barley z : 478,046 486,261 | 10,933,816 | 10,980,404 
Oats - - - 2,373,309 2,342,766 74,986,956 70,172,516 
Rye - - - 120,350 $0,144 1,832,614 1,386,606 


The yield of hay is stated to have ranged from a quarter of a 
ton to two and a half tons per acre, but the majority of returns 
were under one ton to the acre, and the average for the season 
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is reputed at about three-quarters of a ton per acre, which is 
about half an average crop. Potatoes looked well, and an 
abundant yield was expected. 

The reports received by the Department on the fruit crops 
were very discouraging. Apples appear to have been a complete 
failure. The number of apple trees 15 years old and over in 
the province is 5,835,915, while 3,362,401 are under that age. 
These figures do not include nursery stocks. | 


Crops IN NEW ZEALAND. 


The area devoted to wheat in this colony in 1895 was only 
148,605 acres. This isa smaller acreage than has been sown 
for 18 years, and is 40 per cent. less than the area cultivated in 
1894. The acreage in 1893 was 381,250 acres. The yield per 
acre is slightly higher than the last two years, being 243 bushels 
this year as compared with 20:2 in 1894 and 22 in 1893. 

The area under oats increased last year by 50,000 acres, but 
decreased in 1895 by 25,000 acres. The figures are 326,000 
acres in 1893, 376,000 acres in 1894, and 351,000 acres in 1895. 
In addition to this decrease in area, the average yield per acre 
this year is estimated to be over three bushels less than in 1894, 
when it was 32°3. 

The area under karley was 50 per cent. more than it was two 
years ago, being 36,520 acres in 1895 as compared with 24,910 
acres in 1893. The average yield was 27:4 bushels. 

The cattle in the Colony continue steadily to increase, the 
numbers being 688,590 head in 1895 as compared with 614,670 
head, and 557,570 head in 1894 and i893 respectively. The 
inerease since 1892 amounts to nearly 30 per cent. 


Crops IN TASMANIA. 


According to the crop and stock returns for 1894-95 issued 
by the Government Statistician of Tasmania, the area under 
wheat in this colony was 52,028 acres, being a decrease of 3,284 
acres on the previous year. The estimated yield per acre for 
1894-95 is 16°76 bushels, which gives a return of 872,000 
bushels, or an increase of 38,229 bushels. 

The area under oats in 1894-95 was 34,385 as compared with 
33,755 in the previous year, the estimated produce being 927.875 
bushels as compared with 837,720 bushels in 1893-94. 
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There was an increase in 1894-95 of over 20 per cent. in the 
area devoted to peas, the fioures being 12,465 acres as compared 
with 10,138 acres, while the estimated produce is given as 217,830 
_ bushels, which exceeds the previous year’s record by 22,710 
bushels. There was also an increase of 4,327 acres in the area 
sown with potatoes, as compared with 1893-94, when it was 
19,068 acres. The estimated yield in the season of 1894—95 is 
returned at 3°87 tons per acre, representing a total production of 
90,810 tons. 

There was a considerable increase in the number of live stock, 
notably in the number of sheep, which increased from 1,535,000 
in 1893-94 to 1,727,000 in 1894-95. Pigs also increased by 
13,668 on a total of 52,000 in 1893-94. 

The area of apple and pear orchards was 11,068 acres and the 
estimated yield 677,675 bushels of apples, and 29,188 bushels of 
pears. 


CROPS IN ROUMANIA. 


A recent number of the Currerul Financiar contained the 
official preliminary estimates of the acreage and yield of the 
principal cereal crops in Roumania in 1895; the figures are 
reproduced in the table below, together with those for 1894 :— 


Cereal. 1895. 1894, 1895. 1894. 
Acres. Acres. Bushels. Bushels. 
Wheat = - - | 3,551,000 3,441,000 | 66,384,000 | 42,255,000 
Bee) 4 2 - -| 537,000} 395,000 | 8,968,000 | 5,592,000 
Barley : 2 - | 1,865,000 | 1,382,000 | 21,696,000 | 18,391,000 
Oats - - - = 668,000 649,000 | 10,053,917 9,714,000 


The yield of wheat and rye is stated to have been 18°7 bushels 
and 16°7 bushels per acre as compared with 12:3 and 142 
bushels per acre in 1894. The production of barley, though 
showing an increase of five million bushels, was still considerably 
below the production of 1893, when the yield of this cereal 
amounted to 34,545,000 bushels. The yield of oats was 15 
bushels per acre, or about the same as in the previous year. 
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INJURIOUS INSECTS AND FUNGI. 


THE “Suny” Buc (Anthocoris sylvestris). ad 


1 and 2, Perfect insect; mag. and nat. size; 4 and 5, Pupa, mag. and nat. size ; 
3, Head, with antenne and rostrum. 


Curtis terms this insect Hylophila nemorum, and gives a 
good description of it in Farm Insects. Mr. Saunders, in his 
work on the Hemiptera-Heteroptera, calls it Anthocoris sylves- 
tris, L., and Anthocoris nemorum, L. -It is styled Anthocoris 
nemorum by Douglas and Scott in their British Hemzptera, 
and belongs to a family of the same order of insects as the 
“Chinch Bug,’ Micropus leucopterus, Say., which causes so 
much damage to all kinds of corn crops in the United States. 
The “Shy Bug” is so called by hop planters and workmen in 
hop districts, because, upon being interrupted, it gets out of 
sight on the other side of the hop bines and under the leaves 
as rapidly as it can. In some seasons it seriously injures the 
hop plants, especially when they are backward and weakly, by 
piercing the bine with its exceedingly long, pointed sucker. 
The punctures, or’ rather the exudations of sap from them, can 
be easily seen. If the leading shoots are much pierced it 
frequently happens that they turn black and die, thus pre- 
venting those particular bines from going straight up the poles 
or wires, and causing them to throw out premature and, probably, 
unfruitful laterals. 

The “Shy Bug” makes its first appearance early in the 
summer, and remains upon the hop plants throughout the 
season. Ifthe bug is present in numbers it seriously affects 
the progress of ‘the bine, making it unhealthy, and lable to 
the attacks of insects and fungi. Sometimes in the hop picking 
season, and especially after hot summers, the pokes, or bags, 
made of wide meshed sacking, in which the green hops are 
put, have quantities of “Shy Bugs” upon them, which have 
come through the meshes, and from the hop cones. In August 
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last these insects were found in many of the cones, and upon 
close investigation it was seen that the cones containing them 
also contained aphides—lice—and, further, that there were no 
“Shy Bugs” in cones that were free from aphides. No trace 
of piercing was found in any of the strigs of the cones infested 
by the “Shy Bugs,” their object clearly being to feed upon the 
aphides. In further illustration of this point, it may be observed 
that some specimens of the bug were put into glass-topped 
cases, and supplied with aphides from time to time, together 
with succulent shoots of various plants. When the aphides were 
put into the cases the “Shy Bugs” ran at them at once fero- 
ciously and transfixed them with their sharp suckers, or beaks, 
upon which the aphides, however large, were retained in spite 
of incessant strugglings. When the contents of one aphis were 
sucked up the beak was withdrawn and another aphis attacked. 
One “Shy Bug” destroyed 40 aphides in 10 hours. This habit 
of insects of this and allied families has been alluded to by 
Curtis, Stainton, Saunders, and other entomologists, but their 
extreme usefulness in this direction has never been so palpably 
demonstrated. In one hop ground, carefully watched for a 
month before hop picking, it was entirely due to the presence 
of “Shy Bugs” in large numbers, and their destruction of the 
aphides in the cones, that the cones did not become “ black at the 
strig.” There is no doubt that the unusual heat of the summer 
of 1895 favoured the increase of the Anthocoris sylvestris, and 
that two, and perhaps three, generations were produced in many 
Cases. 


Description and Life History. 


The full-grown insect is a sixth of an inch in length. It 
is smooth and shining; the head, thorax, and seutellum, or shield, 
are dark red. The wing cases are pale yellow, with dark red 
margins, and a round spot on the membranes, and the legs, six 
in number, are honey coloured, with black feet. There are four 
joints to the long antennze, of which the end joint is black, the 
second and third light straw colour, and the basal joint reddish 
black. | : 

The females lay their eggs, which are long shaped and 
whitish (becoming reddish later on), in the spring time, when the 
weather is warm. The number of eggs produced is very 
large. Larvee, which are lighter in colour than the perfect 
insect and entirely without wings, come from the eggs in about 
14 days, and begin to feed at once upon the bines. It is believed 
that there are two moults before the pupa, or nymph stage is 
reached. ‘There is certainly one, after which the larva is of a 
darker red, and rudimentary wings, or “ wing-pads,” as Packard 
calls them, are visible. When the pupal stage is assumed, there 
is not much change in colour or appearance, except that the 
wing-pads are larger and extend nearly half way down the 
body. At the time of the final transformation the insect assumes 
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a carmine hue, which, however, quickly changes to the normal 
colour of the perfect insect, and the wings are fully developed. 
The insects are seen together in all stages, in each of which they 
are able to suck up the food both from the shoots and from the 
bodies of the aphides with their long beaks (Fig. 3). At the 
close of the summer the perfect insects conceal themselves in 
the ground, under rubbish and weeds, in cracks of poles, in the 
hop stocks, in the hollows of bines, and in other similar retreats, 
where they pass the winter. It would appear that they do not 
use their wings at the end of the season, but hibernate close to 
their feeding grounds. At the beginning of the season the perfect 
insects that have hibernated fly to fresh fields and pastures new. 

It is certain that there are two generations in a year when 
food and weather conditions are favourable ; in the summer of 
2895 there would seem to have been three or even more genera- 
tions, as in the second week of September larvee before the first 
moult were taken from hop cones. 


Methods of Prevention and Remedies. 


The question arises as to whether this insect is to be protected 
or exterminated, On the one hand, it frequently does much direct 
mischief to the hop plants by extracting their sap and making 
the bines bleed, thus weakening them and rendering them liable 
to fungoid and insect attacks; and on the other hand, in hot 
seasons favourable to their propagation, the “Shy Bugs” are 
certainly beneficial by destroying lice within the cones. 

It must be said, however, that it is most difficult to discover 
any means of preventing the recurrence of an attack. It would 
be desirable to get the weeds round the “hills ” dug in as deeply 
as possible in the winter, and to dig round the “hills” very 
early in the spring, and apply lime, or lime and soot, And, 
with regard to remedies, syringing with soap and quassia mix- 
tures have not apparently the least effect upon these insects ; 
sulphuring has also not the slightest influence. Syringing with 
paraffin, or kerosene emulsion—soft soap and paraffiin—might 
keep them from the plants for a time. Or it might be well to 
try creosin, an extract of tar, which has recently come into notice 
as an insectifuge of some value. It is not expensive, and can 
be put on economically with hop-washing machines, which, if 
properly set and driven, distribute liquids over every part of the 
plants, 


THE Macpre Mota (Abraxas grossulariata). 


The caterpillars of this moth, called the “Magpie Moth” from 
its peculiar markings, occasionally cause serious injury to the 
gooseberry and currant crops. They are sometimes also destruc- 
tive to apricot trees, and are frequently found upon the sloe and 
the blackthorn. 
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Casual observers often confound the attacks of these cater- 
pillars upon gooseberry and currant bushes with those of the 
larvee of the gooseberry and currant sawfly, Nematus ribesii, but 
they are essentially distinct. In the first place, the attack of the 
_ Abracas caterpillar is not nearly so serious as that of the sawfly 
larva, and the insects differ materially in every stage. In the 


1, Moth; 2, Caterpillar; 3, Cocoon. All natural size. 


winged state there are no points of resemblance, and in the larval 
condition the Abraxas caterpillars are different in size, colour, 
and shape, from the grubs of the sawfly. Their habits also are 
totally distinct. In the former case, the caterpillars live through 
the winter in the larval state, and are ready to attack the fruit 
bushes directly there is a vestige of green upon them. In the 
case of the sawfly grubs, they are hatched from eggs laid by the 
female flies upon leaves in the spring, and do not, therefore, 
appear upon the scene until vegetation is far advanced. 

It is very fortunate that the Magpie Moth is not nearly so 
abundant as the sawfly, and when it gets a footing in fruit 
plantations and gardens it is most important that active steps 
should at once be taken to arrest its progress. In 1876, 1881, 
1885, it was unusually prevalent, and in the season of 1895 
many complaints were received of harm caused by it to gooseberry 
and blackcurrant bushes. 


Description and Infe History. 


The moth, Abraxas grossularvata, belonging to the Geometri- 
de@, is a very pretty insect, nearly an inch and three quarters 
across the wings, and over an inch long in the body. It varies 
greatly in colouring, but the typical moth has a yellowish body 
with a black spot on the thorax and a row of six black spots 
along its back. The fore wings have a white ground with many 
black spots dotted irregularly upon them, with yellow blotches 
at their bases, and an orange coloured band beyond the middle. 
In some specimens the black spots on the fore wings are almost 
confluent, while in others they are few and far between. The 
hinder wings are white with black spots round the margins, and 
other black spots placed irregularly upon them. The head is 
black with short antennee. 
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The Magpie Moth appears late in the summer, and places eggs 
upon gooseberry and currant leaves near the midribs, in groups 
of three or four. The egg is yellow and somewhat broad, with 
rows of dots upon it. In about 11 days the caterpillars come 
forth and feed for a brief period upon the foliage, which at that 
time of the year is by no means succulent or attractive. The 
caterpillar, unlike most other caterpillars, resembles somewhat 
curiously the parent moth in its distinctive markings and 
coloration. It has a black head. Its body is whitish-yellow 
with a row of variously shaped large black spots along its back, 
and a row of much smaller black spots on the upper part of each 
of its sides. There is also a continuous band of a dark orange 
colour running from the head to the tail on each side, and below 
this another row of black spots, and two narrow black stripes 
underneath the body. The first two and last two segments are 
somewhat coloured with orange. There are three pairs of claw 
feet, which are black, and only two pairs of sucker feet, so that 
it progresses by a series of loops. It is an inch and a quarter in 
length when fully extended. The caterpiliars either spin leaves 
together and ensconce themselves in them and fall to the ground 
with the leaves; or they drop to the ground and get just under 
its surface. ‘They remain in the caterpillar state until the early 
spring, when they ascend the bushes, and proceed to devour the 
young and juicy leafage. At this time they do much harm, as 
they are large and clear the leaves off rapidly. When full 
grown, which is generally about the middle of May, they turn 
into chrysalids in a light cocoon, and the moths emerge in 
due time and place eggs upon the leaves of the gooseberry and 
currant bushes during August. 

The chrysalid is black and has three rings of a golden colour 
at the extremity. It is sometimes fastened to the leaves or 
stems by means of threads, or the caterpillar lets itself down to 
the ground and pupates there under leaves, weeds, or clods. 


Methods of Prevention and Remedies. 


Unusual warning is given of a coming attack of this insect by 
reason of the strange arrival of the caterpillars in the autumn 
upon the gooseberry and currant bushes, showing plainly what 
may probably be expected in the following spring. On the 
appearance of the caterpillars, the ground beneath the bushes 
should be covered with quicklime, or gas-lime, and dug deeply 
in the early days of the winter. The fruit bushes should: be 
previously pruned in order that any caterpillars that have “spun 
up” on the branches and shoots may be cut away or dislodged. 
If itis found after pruning that there are many caterpillars on the 
bushes it would pay to hand-pick them. All the cuttings from 
infested bushes should be collected and burnt. 

In the early spring, and before the leaves appear, the ground 
round the bushes should be hoed, the soil pulverized with prong 
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hoes, and more lime, or a mixture consisting of two bushels of 
lime to one of soot, applied. 

Hand-picking may be adopted also in the spring in gardens 
and on small fruit farms where there is serious infestation. But 
in large plantations this could hardly be carried out. ) 

A mixture of lime and soot thrown upon the leaves of infested 
trees very early in the morning while the dew is on them has 
proved of considerable advantage. Powdered hellebore is effica- 
cious, and can be put on with bellows made especially for the 
purpose. But hellebore is poisonous and most dangerous if put on 
when the fruit is formed. Syringing with soft soap and quassia, at 
the rate of 6 lbs. of soft soap and the extract of 7 lbs. of quassia to 
100 gallons of water, has been found very effective. Many cater- 
pillars are dislodged, and it is found that they do not like 
the leaves that have been syringed with quassia. Paraffin 
“emulsion,” made with 6 pints of oil and 3} Ibs. of soft soap, 
mixed well together in 4 pints of water and diluted with 25 times 
its volume of water, has been used with advantage. This should 
be well and constantly stirred, and put on with a fine spray. 
It will not, however, do to use the emulsion when the fruit is 
of any size, as the oil will flavour it. 


THe Prum Mots (Carpocapsa (Opadia) funebrana). 


1, moth, magnified ; 2, caterpillar, magnified; 3, moth, nat. size; 4, caterpillar, 
nat. size, 


The habits of this Plum Moth closely resemble those of the 
Codlin Moth, Carpocapsa pomonella, though, fortunately, it 
is. not nearly so abundant. But, like many other moths, the 
Plum Moth was unusually plentiful in the summer. of 1895, 
owing to the warm dry season, and the Codlin Moth was 
destructive beyond precedent in many orchards. The cater- 
pillar of the Plum Moth sometimes causes plums to drop 
prematurely, thus spoiling the fruit, and rendering it useless. 
More frequently infested plums remain on the trees until they 
are gathered. The external signs of infestation in plums are 
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much less apparent than in the case of apples, so that it is 
difficult to pick out the infested fruits in order to avoid eating 
or cooking them. 


Description and Life History. 


The moth (Figs. 1 and 3) has a wing expanse of about three- 
fourths of an inch, and its body is not quite one-fourth of an 
inch in length. In colour it is grey with darker grey markings 
upon the forewings. At the oval angle of the fore-wings, there 
is a spot edged with shiny pale grey, enclosing four black dots, 
which distinguish this species from the four other species of 
the genus Carpocapsa. The moth appearsin July and places 
eggs singly upon the plums. Caterpillars come from the eggs 
in a few days, and bore holes into the fruit. They are very small, 
and the hole is almost imperceptible to the naked eye, so that 
infested plums cannot be readily distinguished. Sometimes 
there is a slight exudation of gum, or a slight crack in the 
skin. When the caterpillar is fully fed it makes a small 
hole, and escapes, letting itself down to the ground by means 
of a silk thread, if the plum is still on the tree. It does 
not touch the stone, but lives in the most fleshy parts of 
the fruit. The caterpillar at first is dirty white in colour, 
then becomes pink, and finally reddish. It has three pairs of 
claw feet, and four pairs of sucker feet, and ‘is nearly three- 
quarters of an inch long (Fig. 4). The caterpillar crawls up 
the plum trees near, and gets into the cracks in the bark, con- 
structing a cocoon in which it remains until the spring, when it 
changes to a chrysalis of an amber colour. In two or three 
weeks the moths come forth. The white cocoon in which 
the caterpillars spin is very small, so that it requires close 
inspection to find it on the trees. Some caterpillars kept 
in boxes emerged from the plums and spun up in the corners of 
the boxes as well as upon twigs placed in them. It is believed 
that the caterpillars occasionally make cocoons under the plum 
trees upon dead leaves and pieces of dead twigs and branches. 


Methods of Prevention and Remedies. 


Plum trees should be carefully examined with the help of a 
pocket magnifying glass for the small white web-like cocoons 
in the rifts of the bark. If they are noticed the trees should be 
scraped. It would be well also after an attack, to dig hot lime 
in close round the plum trees deeply so that any caterpillars 
there would be buried. 
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CANKER (Nectria ditissvma). 
Fia. 1. 


eS) 


A. Piece of apple-tree affected by Nectria ditissima. 

B. Section of branch with Nectria upon it. 

C. Bark, with Wectria, x 4. 

D. Nectria with crimson perithecia, showing orifices from which spores 
emerge, x 40. 

EK. Asci from perithecia, each ascus with 8 spores, x 400. 

F. Spore, uniseptate, x 1,000. 


It is customary with fruit growers to style the various 
disorders which affect and kill branches and boughs of apple- 
trees “ canker.” Injuries from frost, hail, improper and excessive 
pruning, and from insects, such as the Woolly Aphis and species 
of Lachnus, all come under this common appellation. It is the 
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same in Germany, where these diseases are termed Krebs, and 
in France, where the name is Chancre; and much confusion 
exists generally as to the real nature of the maladies. 

There is no doubt that frost, hail, wrong and untimely pruning, 
and insects have injurious effects upon apple-trees, but these are 
quite distinct. Injuries of this nature are also frequently 
described somewhat vaguely as being due to hypertrophy, or 
excessive sap formation, whereas hypertrophy may be said to be 
the effect rather than the active cause of these troubles. A not 
infrequent notion regarding canker is that it is due to unsuitable 
soil, to want cof drainage, or to excess, or lack, of manure, 
or of certain manurial constituents. But cankered trees are 
found on all soils, drained as well as undrained, and where 
manure has been freely or sparingly applied. And it is natural 
to find this, seeing that the real cause of canker is the very 
dangerous fungus figured above, known as Nectria ditissima, 
which is far more destructive than frost, hail, bad pruning, soil, 
too much or too little manure. Like most other injurious fungi 
it is difficult of detection, except by careful or trained observers. 
Upon examination of a bough or branch infected by Nectria 
ditissima, it will be seen that some of the twigs or shoots formed 
are dead or dying, and that there are series of wide cracks or 
fissures in the bark for some distance round them (A. Fig. 1), 
and sometimes also running upwards and downwards on the 
boughs, which are abnormally swollen near the twigs. 
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Places will be noticed in some cases upon infected trees where 
the bark is rolled back in raised and distorted forms round the 
back of the affected branches, leaving the black and decaying wood 
exposed in the middle of the circular or oval spaces denuded of 
bark (Fig. 2). Above these, the branches are dead, partly dead, 
or dying ; further investigation will demonstrate that there is 
but little living wood, and that the formation of wood has been 
for some long period disorganised, as shown by the irregularity 
of the “annual rings.” The fungus on one stem, or bough, may 
be still living and destroying ; on another stem, or bough, it may 
have died, but the bough, or stem, has been rendered practically 
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useless for fruit bearing. Very large boughs are often found 
ruined in this way, and occasionally young trees have large 
canker centres in their main stems which must materially affect 
their powers of fruit production and their full development. 

Young boughs of apple-trees often have the whole of their 
bark ringed by the fungus, especially near the tips, so that they 
die, and in this case it is generally held that frost has caused 
their death. It will be found that the fungus, as a rule, is 
located near and round the shoots or twigs, because the cuticle 
there is tender and to some degree extravasated and liable to 
receive injuries from frost or hail, making it a convenient nidus 
for the spores of the fungus, which commences life as a 
saprophyte—i,e., a feeder on decayed substances. 

Canker attacks some varieties of apple-trees more than 
others. Those which yield the best eating apples are most 
liable to it. Cox’s Orange Pippin is a variety subject to this 
disorder, as is also the Ribston Pippin, while the Golden Pippin, 
and several of the Rennets., or Reinettes, notably Reinette des 
Carmes, are somewhat liable to canker. Trees with the thinnest 
and smoothest bark are most liable. In France, trees bearing cider 
fruit are not usually cankered as much as those growing fruit 
for the table. Varieties of the Reinette type are specially 
attacked, as well as some of the Calville tribe ; and in Germany, 
according to Goethe, Reinettes, especially the Reinette de 
Canada, are most frequently infected. Goethe states that canker 
is very common in Alsace, and in the Rhine districts of Prussia, 
where thousands of trees succumb every year to this malady. 
He adds that there are certain regions where the apple trees 
most lable to infection cannot be cultivated. 

Pear-trees are affected by Nectria ditissima in the satne way 
as apple-trees. Fortunately in this country the attack on pear- 
trees is not so frequent as on apple-trees, though in France «it 
appears to affect both pretty equally. ‘The effect of the fungus 
and its methods of attack are precisely the same as upon 
apple trees. 

This fungus is also destructive to oak, beech, ash, hazel, and 
lime trees. 


Description and Life History. 


The perithecia, or spore-bearing cases, of the fungus appear 
first as minute red dots, as shown at B (Fig. 1). From the 
spores emanating from these a mycelium is produced, which 
penetrates the rind and wood, whose juicy tissues are dried up 
and destroyed. The action of the mycelium in course of time, 
though it moves slowly, causes distortions and malformations of 
the surrounding parts, and death to ail the branch above the 
centre of its action. Perithecia, or spore-bearing cases, are 
formed on the surface of the rind after a time (D., Fig. 1). 
They are crimson, and are found in small groups; they are 
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clearly visible to the naked eye, and are slightly flask- 
shaped. Within these are cylindrically-formed asci (E., Fig. 1), 
containing eight spores, each having two colourless cells 
(F., Fig. 1). They germinate in water quickly, and placed 
upon trees intect them with canker. Hartig and Goethe have 
infected forest trees by placing spores of Vectraw ditissima upon 
their living parts. They have also infected trees by placing 
Nectria spores upon parts injured by hail, or with decayed 
substances on them, and show that Nectria ditissima is both 
saprophytic and parasitic. This has also been proved by De 
Bary. 

In addition to the perithecia emanating from the mycelium © 
of Nectria ditissvma there is, at all events when it is actively 
parasitic, a formation of conidia evolved from a stroma of 
cushion shape. This takes place before the development of the 
perithecia, which contain the spore-bearing asci. These conidia 
have also been made by Hartig and Goethe to infect forest 
trees, and to germinate freely upon decayed and living tissues. 


Methods of Prevention and Remedies. 


One obvious way of preventing the spread of canker is to be 
careful not to make use of grafts from infected trees, or grafts 
showing any trace of the fungus. 

Young trees should be examined closely for any signs of canker. 
Any wounds upon them should be viewed with a strong pocket 
glass to discover the red perithecia of the fungus. 

Where possible, infected branches should be cut away, and the 
pieces burnt to prevent the spread of the fungus. 

It would be desirable to note the trees that canker most 
readily, and to avoid planting these varieties. And if a tree is 
badly cankered in an orchard, or near other trees, it would 
probably pay best to cut it down. _ 

A strong solution made with 20 lbs. of sulphate of copper to 
100 gallons of water, would undoubtedly check the fungus and 
destroy it in its conidia and spore stages. This could be applied 
with a knapsack machine where the trees are small, and upon 
large trees with the help of a ladder where the disease has affected 
only afew branches. The spray should be directed for some time 
on the infected spots, and it would be necessary to spray them 
two or three times during the winter. 

When trees are badly infected they must be sprayed all over 
by means of a garden engine with strong pumps and long hose, 
like the engine used for hop washing. 

Sulphate of iron, dissolved in warm water at the rate of 1 lb. 
to every gallon of water, would be of value if applied in the autumn 
and winter. It would at the same time remove lichenous and 
mossy growths which harbour fungi and insects, and injuriously 
affect the trees. 
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"> Apple-trees should be kept free from the common Apple 
Aphis, and the Woolly Aphis, as these convey fungus spores 
from tree to tree. In woods and plantations the cankered 
branches should be removed from infected trees and burnt. 
Careful foresters will examine trees that show signs of decay 
with a pocket lens to ascertain if the Nectria ditissima is the 


cause of the evil. 


Smut oF Corn (Ustilago tritici, Persoon), 


A. Wheat ear, natural size, destroyed by Ustilago. 

B. Glumes, twice natural size, destroyed by Ustilago. 

C. Spores of Ustilago tritici much*magnified. 

D. Spore germinating and producing conidia, much magnified. 
E. Conidia germinating, much magnified. 


Every corn-grower is familiar with the appearance of smutted 
ears of wheat, as shown at A in the illustration, which in 
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some seasons are abundant in the fields, and lessen the 
crops in various degrees. This is due to the fungus Ustilago 
tritici, which is often confounded with the disorder known as 
“Bunt,” Tilletua caries, though essentially distinct. ~ In ‘the 
latter case the grains alone are affected and spoiled, while ‘smut 
blackens and blasts the whole ear. Oat and barley piants, espe- 
cially the former, are also liable to smut. The Ustilago affects 
the organs of reproduction, and it-attacks the inflorescence and 
prevents the formation of grain, turning the whole of the ear 
into a mass of black powder. It lives upon the parts of the 
plant designed for fructification and entirely destroys them, so 
that at harvest time there is no trace of grain or glumes; only 
the bare stalk remains blackened somewhat by the spores, most 
of which have been blown away. Upon examination of an 
infected ear in the earlier stages of the disorder, it will be seen 
that the grain at first is much swollen and filled with a thick 
whitish substance and is permeated throughout by the hyphe 
or branching filaments of the fungus. After a while the cell 
walls are broken down and the grain becomes a mass of black 
spores. The glumes are also disintegrated by the fungus and 
covered with spores. 


Life History. 


This fungus belongs to the Ustilaginee, or the burning, or 
charring, fungi, so called because they make plants look as if they 
were burnt, or charred. It was called Ustelago carbo by Tulasne. 
Then it was termed Ustilago segetwm by Bullard, and recently 
it has been described as Ustilago tritici, Persoon, as peculiar to 
wheat. It was supposed that the same species— Ustilago segetum 
—attacked wheat, oats, and barley indiscriminately, but the 
researches of Brefeld, Jensen, and Rostrup have proved that one 
species of Ustilago is found on oats, another on barley, and 
a third on wheat. 

The spores of the fungus (as shown at C), are round to ovoid 
in shape, and rather irregular. They are very small and are 
produced in enormous quantities. In colour they are black with 
an olive tinge. They are sown with the seed wheat; being so 
minute that they would find an ample resting place in the furrow, 
or line, on the under part of the wheat grain, as well as in the 
downy tuft at its extremity. The spores are carried by the 
wine to the grain while yet in the ears, or during the harvesting, 
threshing, and winnowing processes. After the grain of wheat 
has germinated and put forth its plumule from the seed, the spore 
of the Ustilago sends out a germ tube (D) which makes its way 
into the tissues of the young tender shoot.. ‘The fungus 
developes a mycelium, or a series of fine threads, which grows 
with the wheat stem and finally attacks the grain forming in 
the ear, which has been the object of its existence in the stems 
for so many months. The grain is pervaded by the hyphe, or 
branching arms of the fungus, and is reduced to a mass of viscid 
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putridity, and quickly shrivels up. At this time the fungus 
produces quantities of seeds, or spores, which are dispersed to 
begin a new cycle of destruction. 

Mr. Wor thington Smith states that the mycelium always 
attacks the lowest part of the ear first and that. he has never 
noticed the upper part of the ear diseased while the lower part 
was sound, On the other hand, it sometimes happens that the 
upper part of an ear is not infected, although. the lower part. is 
attacked. : 

Oat plants are smutted by a kindred fungus described as 
Ustilago avence, Persoon ; and barley plants. by another styled 
Ustilago hordei, Persoon. The life history and action of these 
fungi are similar to those of Ustelago tritici. The oat is more 
liable to smut than wheat, because the seed has a rough,. some- 
what loose husk, with breaks at the extremity whence the 
stamen arises in which the spores of the fungus are readily 
retained and sheltered. Barley is also more frequently smutted 
than wheat, as the grain has a thick tegument with folds in 
which spores may easily rest. Jensen states that there are two 
distinct varieties of Ustilago which attack barley. He defines 
them as Ustilago tecta and Ustilago nuda. He shows that the 
spores of these varieties are clearly distinct, and that their action 
on the ears is slightly different. 


Methods of Prevention. 


~ Seed wheat should not be taken from an infected crop. Wheat 

growers who sow seed of their own growth must be careful to avoid 
taking seed from fields where smutted ears have been noticed. 
The spores are so numerous that infection is widely spread in 
various ways, and it would be better to buy seed wheat than to 
run risks of perpetuating the disease and spreading it through- 
out the farm. 

Seed wheat should be “pickled,’ or dressed, to destroy any 
spores of fungi that may be upon it. This should always be 
done as a matter of precaution, and especially where there is 
any suspicion that there was smut in the crop from which it 
came. 

Sulphate of copper dressings are those usually adopted, and 
they are undoubtedly the best and most economical in the long 
run. Sulphuric acid has been used in America, but the results 
were not satisfactory. Sulphate of potassium has also been 
tried in France and America with some degree of success. 

The ordinary mode of dressing seed wheat with sulphate of 
copper in this country is to make a solution of from 14 to 
2 lbs. of sulphate of copper dissolved in two or three gallons of 
water, which is supposed to be sufficient for eight bushels of 
wheat. This solution is ladled, or sprinkled over, the seed wheat, 
which is turned several times, so that all the grains may be 
wetted as far as possible; and the seed is sown as soon as it 
is dry. This isa rough and ready, and by no means a satisfac- 
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tory, process. Parts of the wheat are not wetted, especially 
the furrow, or line, down the underside where the spores find 
a safe resting place. To ensure perfect and complete wetting of 
every part the seed should be soaked in the sulphate of copper 
solution. This is done in America and on the Continent. The 
seed wheat is put into a long shallow tank, and is kept there 
from 6 to 12 hours, completely covered with a solution made of 
about 41 lbs. of sulphate of copper to 100 gallons of water. 
After the grain in steep has been moved twice or thrice it is 
taken out of the tank and spread out to dry. To make the 
solution properly the sulphate of copper must be first dissolved 
in a smal] quantity of water and then put into the tank containing 
the proper amount of water for the requisite strength of the 
dressing. Care must be taken to dissolve every particle of the 
sulphate of copper, and to stir the solution in the tank well 
before the wheat is put in. | 

There is another mode of dressing wheat with sulphate of 
copper, which is more simple, and is suitable for small holdings. 
A solution of sulphate of copper is made at the rate of 8 lbs. of 
sulphate of copper to 100 gallons of water. This is put in a 
large tub into which the seed-wheat in a basket with two 
handles, is placed, so that the whole of the basket is covered 
and permeated by the liquid. The basket is moved up and 
down several times, and kept there from five to seven minutes, 
so that the solution penetrates the whole of its contents. The 
wheat is then spread on a floor to dry, and the basket is refilled 
and the operation repeated until the liquid is exhausted. 

This is a far better method than the common one of merely 
ladling the solution over a heap of corn and turning it two or 
three times. 

All corn after this treatment should be thinly spread on a floor 
and turned over occasionally, or upon an old tilt in the open air. 


The Hot-water Treatment. 


M. Jensen, of Copenhagen, strongly advocates the disinfection 
of seed corn by immersing it in hot water. He states that 
the spores of the fungus attacking oats and barley cannot 
survive at a temperature of from 127° to 133° Fahr., and that at 
these temperatures the vitality of the seed corn is not injured, and 
strongly recommends this treatment as the best that can be 
adopted. Experiments upon seed-wheat have been made in 
America in this direction by Messrs. Kellerman and Swingle and 
they conclude from these that certain forms of hot-water treat- 
ment are effective against loose smut, but injure the germinative 
power of the seed. - | 

“Wheat growers,” they say, “should therefore be on their 
_ guard against this enemy and try to secure seed wheat from 
fields known by careful examination at flowering time to be 
free from loose smut. It can, however, be combated by treating 
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enough wheat to furnish seed for the following year, and this 
should be done when any considerable per cent. of the crop is 
affected.” In treating wheat for loose smut, Messrs. Kellerman 
and Swingle advise that the grain should be soaked for four hours 
-—incold water, then put away about four hours more in wet sacks, 
and finally put in hot water, but only for five minutes, at a 
temperature of 132° Fahr. But they add, “in planting, one half 
more seed must be used per acre to compensate for the seed 
killed by the treatment.” 


Bunt (Tilletia tritici, Bjerkander; Tilletia Caries, Tulasne). 


A. Wheat grain attacked by Julletia, enlarged 4 diameters. 

B. Section of grain, showing farina replaced by spores of fungus. 

C. Cross section of infected grain. 

D. Spores of Tilletia, two germinating and producing rods, one at the right 
producing a conidium, enlarged 400 diameters. 

E. Conidium germinating, enlarged 400 diameters. 


“Bunt,” or “stinking smut,” is more injurious to the wheat 
crop than loose smut, Ustilago tritici, as the grains infected by 
it are formed and conveyed full of its spores into the ricks or 
barns, and when the corn is threshed many of them go into the 
heap, or in the sacks, with the sound grain, whereas loose smut 
‘destroys the grain in its embryonic state. Before wheat plants 
are fit to cut it is not always easy to ascertain whether they 
are bunted unless the plants and ears are examined with some 
attention and the discoloured grains exposed to view. In the 
case of smut the ears are completely disintegrated, and nothing 
is left but the blackened stems. Sometimes the ears that have 
bunted grains within them are greener than those not infected, 
and appear to be more luxuriant. Asa rule, this difference is 
shown when the plants are seven or eight inches high, and they 
do not generally grow so tall as those that are not bunted. An 
observer would also notice that the infected ears are pale in colour, 
and have a bleached appearance, in contrast with the brown 
hue of red, and the golden tinge of white, wheats. Infected 
grains are distorted and swollen, and are shorter and smaller than 
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those not infected. They are of a dull lead colour, and the line 
or furrow on the underside is often indistinct; upon pressing the 
grains they crush easily, and it is seen that they are full of the 
olive-coloured stinking spores, like the finest dust, of the fungus. 
Mr. Worthington Smith calculates that one grain of wheat can 
contain 4,000,000 spores. These bunted grains spread infection 
throughout the bulk of the grain in which they happen to be, 
through the spores escaping from them and falling upon the 
grains in their vicinity. Not only is the yield often lessened 
materially by bunt, but the flour made from wheat containing 
bunted grains is, and remains, tainted by the foetid odour given 
off by its spores. This unpleasant smell, which is like that of 
bad. fish, is characteristic of this fungus. It is so powerful that 
a very small per centage of infected wheat will communicate a 
most unpleasant flavour to flour made from it. Dealers, there- 
fore, decline to buy wheat in which bunt appears, as it is not 
fit for flour. In some bunted grains of wheat kept for eight 
years, the fishy smell was still very strong. 

This fungus causes much harm to wheat in most continental 
countries, and in America. 


Life History. 


Bunt—Tilletia triticiu—is one of the Ustilagineew. The fungus 
is propagated by means of spores, as shown in the Figure, drawn 
by Mr. Worthington Smith, which are for the most part globular, 
and olive brown. When wheat is sown with the spores upon it: 
either in the line, or furrow, on the underside of the grain or among” 
the downy hairs at its extremity, or upon its cuticle, these spores 
throw out the wreaths of sporidia shown at D., between some 
of which, according to Kiihn, there is congregation, or fusion. 
Conidia (E.) are developed and germinate, throwing out delicate 
threads, which enter the wheat plant at the root. knots or joints 
(Wurzelknoten) directly it has commenced growing, as has been 
observed by Kiihn, who has made many interesting experiments 
in this direction. Mycelium is formed from the conidia, which 
grows with the plant and finally sends its hyphe, or branching 
filaments, into the ear, stems, and forming grains, whose substance 
is entirely absorbed, and the husks filled with countléss spores. 

Kiihn says that in his experiments he found that infection 
with too many spores of the fungus caused the mycelium to be 
produced so abundantly that the wheat plants were destroyed. 
He also found that spring wheat is more attacked by this fungus 
than winter wheat. This fungus preserves vitality for a long 
time. Spores from the bunted grain, kept in a dry place for 
eight years germinated in 24 hours, when placed in water on a 
slide in a temperature of 60° Fahr. 


Methods of Prevention. 


It is obvious that no remedial measures can be adopted for this 
attack, There are, however, means whereby the spread of the 
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fungus may be materially checked, and the first is the avoidance 
of seed-wheat among which there are any bunted grains, or the 
least suspicion of bunt, in thesample. This can be detected by the 
abnormal shape and colour of bunted grains. In many eases it 
happens in bunted samples that the spores which have escaped 
from. the infected grains blacken the sound, and that they are 
especially visible upon the downy tufts on the ends of the grains. 
It is hardly necessary to say that grains so blackened should not 
be used for seed. 

Seed-wheat in which there. is the least trace of bunt should 
be “pickled” or “dressed” before it is sown, Sulphate of 
copper solutions have been proved to be efficacious if they are 
applied properly. But merely to ladle these solutions over the 
seed corn and to turn it over two or three times can hardly be said 
to be.a satisfactory and sufficient mode of “pickling ” it, as every 
part of the grains cannot be covered and saturated with the 
solution applied in this perfunctory manner. The best way 
of “blue-stoning” is to put the solution into a large tub—half 
& wine-pipe, or a similarly deep tub—and to immerse the 
seed corn, in a basket or bag, in it for five minutes. After 
the seed corn is taken out of the solution it must be spread 
upon a floor to dry, or upon old rick-cloths in the open air. 
It should be dried quickly, particularly when it has been immersed 
for a long time, and sown as soon as it will run in the drills. 
For this brief immersion the solution should be strong, at the 
rate of 1 lb. of sulphate of copper to 10 gallons of water. If it 
is convenient and there is not a great quantity of seed to “ blue- 
stone,’ it would be better to reduce the strength of the solu- 
tion by using 3 lb. of sulphate of copper to 10 gallons of water 
and to keep the seed-wheat in the solution for three quarters of 
an hour. The basket or sack should be moved about in the 
solution so that all the grain may be wetted. It is calculated 
that 10 gallons of solution will “bluestone” about 7 bushels of 
wheat. 

Another method of “ blue-stoning ” adopted to some extent in 
France and America is to soak the seed wheat in a solution of 
1 lb. of sulphate of copper to 25 gallons of water for 12 hours. 
After this it is sometimes put into a solution made by slaking 
1 lb. of lime in 10 gallons of water. Shallow tanks, or vats, are 
necessary for this method. 

It is most important that in all solutions the sulphate of 
copper should be thoroughly dissolved. If it is hung in a bag 
in the water this object will soon be secured, and there will be 
no refuse, dirt, or undissolved particles in the solution. 

Bags with wide meshes, like gunny bags, may be used instead 
of baskets. 

Salt, lime, sulphate of soda, and sulphate of potassium are 
used for “pickling ” wheat, bat neither of them is as good as 
sulphate of copper. There are also various compositions sold for 
this purpose of move or less value and efficacy. 
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Jensen's Hot-water Method. 


M. Jensen advocates putting seed corn into hot water as 
certain to disinfect it and not to destroy its vitality, which he 
says blue-stoning does to the extent of from 3 to 10 per cent. 

M. Jensen’s plan involves a boiler, or what is known as a 
“eopper,’ to be found on most farms. This is filled with water 
and heated to boiling point. Two tubs—half-pipes, for instance 
—are set near the copper, in which water is kept and maintained 
at a temperature ranging between 110° Fahr. and 130° Fahr. by 
taking boiling water fromthe copper. ‘The seed corn is placed 
in a vessel of wire with a close mesh and secured lid, or in a bag 
of coarse mesh, and is put into one of the tubs containing water 
heated to 110° to 120° Fahr. The basket or bag is kept moving 
up and down inthe water. After one minute the basket or bag is 
dipped into the other tub containing water at 127° to 130° Fahr. 
The temperature of the water must be gauged bya thermometer 
and regulated by pouring in hot or cold water into the tubs. 
This second immersion should iast from six to seven minutes, 
during which time the basket or bag must be continually agitated 
so that every grain is’exposed to the hot water. After this the 
seed corn is spread out on a floor or cloth to dry. 
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GENERAL AGRICULTURAL NOTES. 
AGRICULTURAL WAGES IN AUSTRIA. 


A special inquiry was made last year into the wages and 
economic condition of agricultural labourers in Austria during 
1893, the results of which have been published in a volume 
issued by the Central Statistical Commission, (Oesterreichische 
Statestik, Vol. XLIV., part L.). The statistics were obtained 
from two sources, viz., from the reports of special agricultural 
agents on the average wages of day labourers (men, women, 
and children) during seed-time, harvest, and at other seasons; 
and from extracts from accounts furnished by owners and 
farmers themselves. 

No average for the whole country is given of the wages 
ascertained in this inquiry, as the varying conditions through- 
out the Empire would render such an attempt of little value ; 
but the following table reproduces the extreme figures, between 
which the rates of pay to day labourers range in the various 
provinces of Austria. It should be mentioned that in grouping 
the localities into districts (of which the provinces are composed), 
the Central Commission has adopted natural, in preference to 
strictly political, boundaries. 


RANGE OF WaAGES OF Day LapoureEers (MEN). 


WITHOUT BOARD. 


Provinces. | Seed-time. Harvest. | Other Seasons, 
d d. d. d. d d. 

Lower Austria sie tse2P toe 4002 14°4 to 48:0 8:4 to 28°8 
Upper ars snl Nhe Ory said pore KGS8- ae oo O LIPASE he oO UR f 
Salzburg - Semon Teno s Oa Geo. 28) § OVA AO 
Styria - = LOSS. 5° 36" 0 120! 1,5) = 48770. 9° 6554 2470 
Carinthia - ‘= |S Bae 5 24-0 18°0 ,, 28°8 12 Open O40: 
Carniola - =) (2 Zs BO ea oa TO. 555.. 22298 OTD) ope 
‘Trieste and Territory - | 21°6 ,, 24:0 21*6)-2,, 24°70 OT OG 
Gorz and’ Gradisca -° =| 18°O ,, 21°6 | 20°4 ,, 24-0 | 15-6 ,, 19-2 
Istria - i Se 2OOrAee Slo O0rAu ea. NG, ay. Mare 
Tyrol - : MR ot ey aoe los eu ero) Vl dheS «2 AS: o 
Vorarlberg - = OG A. ta) OS, 26°4 ,, 48:0 240) 5. SON 
Bohemia = - ide So 36rO 8-4 ,, 60:0 TD toto 0; 
Moravia - - Oi Orel O22 14°4 ,, 28°8 SoA ee OS 
Silesia ~ E a oe LG silos, 4) 36-4 6°0 ,, 20°4 
West Galicia - Se Neo ONG 8'4 ,, 28°8 $°0 ,, 16°8 
East Galicia - Ged Gee IAG a7 erin Hoeren i551.) Giles 
Rukowina - ieee Kee Gor nee LOLS DiGi was 2410 Dew sO 


There is one exceptional district in the Tyrol (the Lech 
Valley) where wages are far higher than in any neighbouring 
district ; and, except in the case of a single district during harvest 
time in Bohemia, the inhabitants of this district pay at all times 
the maximum wages ini all Austria. 
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Generally speaking, women’s wages are from 4d. to 6d. per 
day lower than those of the men. “In the Tyrol, however, the 
difference is greater. When meals are not given, the men 
usually receive from 734d. to Is. per day more (in Bohemia, 
Moravia, and Steiermark, the difference is usually 5d. to 7d, 
and in Galicia, 24d to 5d.); while the women receive about 10d. 
pet day more in Salzburg, 24d. to 5d. in Bohemia, Moravia, and 
Galicia, and about Ed. to 74d. in most other districts. It is 
generally reckoned that the women eat less than the men, hence 
the difference in wages with and without meals is not so great 
in their case. 

Piece-work is paid, generally, in two ways. The most usual 
practice is to pay according to the area; the amount of course 
varies greatly, but the following may be accepted as about the 
minimum prices in the provinces named: Haymaking, 2s. 3d. 
per acre in Lower Austria and Steiermark, 2s. 1d. in Carinthia, 
2s. 10d.in Upper Austria, 1s. 3d.in Bohemia, 2s. in Moravia, 
9d. in Silesia, and 1s. ld. in Galicia; corn-reaping, 2s, 3d. in 
Upper Austria, 1s. 3d. in Bohemia, ls. 5d. in Silesia, and 1s. 3d., 
in Galicia. Piece-work is generally adopted for almost all 
purposes in Bohemia, Moravia, and Silesia, threshing by machi- 
nery being almost the only labour paid by time; in most other 
districts, however, time wages are the more common. 

The second method is to pay the labourer a certain proportion 
of the crop, but this is not so common as payment by area, It: 
is mostly adopted in connection with threshing, when the work- 
man receives an amount varying from one-fourteenth to one- 
eighth of the threshed corn ; the higher fraction being given only 
in Lower Austria and Moravia, and the lower in Bohemia. In 
some cases a certain amount of food is given as well. Threshing 
by hand is usually paid with a larger proportion of the produce 
than in the case of machine-threshing. In the eastern districts, 
haymaking is also sometimes paid for in this way—as much as 
half the hay made being given in some cases. The proportion 
is generally highest for the aftermath, and least for clover. _ 

Commenting upon the results of this inquiry into wages, Dr. 
Inama Sternegg, President of the Central Statistical Commission, 
concludes that the variations in the management of estates, and 
the differences in the physical conditions of the land, are not 
accompanied by corresponding variations in the rates of wages. 
The difference between the wages of men and women depends 
upon local customs; it is least where the conditions of labour 
are simple and regular. Women's wages are, he points out, 
always more nearly equal to those of the men whenever meals 
are given in part payment; the maintenance of the man is 
reckoned to cost more, so that the difference in real wages is 
greater than appears. The difference between wages with and 
without meals depends, according to Dr. Inama Sternegg, very 
much on the simplicity of the workman's requirements, and also 
upon how easily he can keep himself at home, but.the quality of 
the food has very little effect (its influence is greater in harvest- 
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time, on account of the quantity of drink necessary) and hours of 
labour have a less appreciable influence, so long as-there is no 
overtime. 

On smailer farms, it appears that farm servants are preferred 

to day labourers. The difference in this respect is said to be 
noticeable among different nationalities, the Germans employing 
servants to a greater extent than the Italians or Slavs. 

But little information is forthcoming as to hours of labour. 
In most districts they appear to be, roughly speaking, from 
6am. to 6 p.m., with from 1} to 2 hours’ interval for meals. 
Nor are these hours universally shorter in winter; although 
generally speaking 12 hours daily appears to be about an 
average of winter and summer. The most definite information 
(taken from a work published by Dr. Pilat in 1882) is given as 
regards Galicia, according to which the hours of labour in that 
province were as follows :— 


Number of Political Districts in which the number of 
hours usually worked (day iabourers) was 


——d 


Summer: 
Minimum * aos aay ed tad 2474) 16. > 25 |..4 5) —}| —| - 
Maximum - -} —| —] —}| —] - 1 $81 6 98! 11} 19! 6 
Winter : 
Minimum 2 -| 4 24 | 36 | 9 17) — ft ee 
Maximum - 4 SES Siew | 43 | 15 Beleck Sh Ee ee ee 


_ Payment by piece-work shows a tendency to vary, from one 
district to another, according to the level of the general daily 
wage. It is less frequent among women and children, and on 
small farms: the larger the property the larger is the propor- 
tion of work paid by the piece. It is more especially favoured 
on. farms where the crops grown are of a very uniform character, 
such as beetroot, and in sylviculture. 


AGRICULTURAL CENSUS IN BELGIUM, 


The Belgian Government has, by a law passed this. autumn, 
provided for an exhaustive agricultural census to be taken at 
the close of the present year. No information as to the areas 
under the different crops in that country has been published 
since 1880. At the new census it is proposed to ascertain the 
acreage under different crops, the average yield of each crop, 
‘the number and occupation of persons employed in agriculture, 
sthe number of the principal farm animals, the number of 
‘births. and deaths among these animals, the number of animals 
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slaughtered on account of contagious diseases since the last 
enumeration ; to collect information concerning the manures, 
fertilisers, and feeding stuffs used, the wages of agricultural 
labour, the selling value of land and the average value of leases, 
the improvement of lands of whatever kind since 1880, the 
position of agricultural credit, imsurance, and_ co-operative 
societies, as well as of institutions having for their object the. 
advancement of various branches of this industry. Detailed 
statistics are also to be collected concerning forests, unculti- 
vated lands, and communal lands which are utilised in any 
way. 

The data as to the yield of the various crops are to be taken 
from the annual returns, and those of the animals slaughtered 
on account of <lisease from the information already in possession 
of the Minister of Agriculture. The statistics of wages, and of 
the value of land are to be furnished by the communal autho- 
rities. The returns of forests, uncultivated and communal lands, 
will be collected by the Administration of Woods and Forests. 
All the other returns are to be furnished by the individual 
farmers, on four schedules, which are to be distributed by special 
agents between the 1st and 20th December, and collected again 
during the first fortnight of January. These agents are also to 
examine and check the schedules as far as possible. 

Among the more noteworthy features of this census are the 
following :—The agents are to be paid by results, 2.e,, they will 
receive a fixed sum for each schedule filled in. The return is 
obligatory, refusal to furnish the information rendering a person 
liable to a fine (not exceeding 1/.) or imprisonment (up to seven 
days) or both. The schedules provide for very detailed returns 
concerning certain of the crops, e.g., information is required as 
to clover under the five separate heads of Trifolium wncarnatum, 
red, white, and hybrid clover, and trefoil. Beetroot is in two 
categories, according to whether it is to be used for sugar or 
for feeding purposes. The quantity of seed sown per hectare 
is also demanded in the case of wheat, rye, spelt, oats, barley, 
and sarrasin. <A special return is to be made concerning second 
crops and plants grown for green-manuring, Wc. The census 
of agricultural machines, manures, feeding stuffs, &c, is also 
intended to be peculiarly complete. 

A partial agricultural census, bearing especially on the crops 
and the number of principal animals used in agriculture, may, 
under the provisions of this law, be taken annually in future. 


Live Stock IN BULGARIA. 


The Board have received from the Bulgarian Bureau of 
Statistics, a volume containing the results of the live stock-census 
taken in January, 1893. The number of horses, cattle, sheep, and 
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swine in Bulgaria at that date is shown in the following 
table :— 


Animals. No. 
Horses = - - - - - 343,946 
Cattle - - - - - - 1,767,974 
Sheep - - - - - 6,868,291 
Swine - - - - - 461,635 


Of the horses enumerated above about 60,000 were used for 
draught purposes and 83,000 for riding. The cattle included 
630,000 oxen and nearly 800,000 heifers and calves; there were 
also 124,000 buffaloes and 120,000 buffalo cows. The number 
of inules in Bulgaria in 1893 was stated to be 8,200 and of asses 
81,600. 

The number of poultry was returned at 3,427,000, the greater 
proportion being fowls, the number of which was given as 
2,860,000. The remainder included 300,000 geese, 166,000 
turkeys, and 95,000 ducks. 


t AGRICULTURAL SCHOOLS IN HOLLAND. 


The Board have received through the Foreign Office a 
despatch from Her Majesty’s Minister at the Hague, in which it 
is stated that a supplementary credit of 7,4641. is demanded by 
the Dutch Minister of the Interior towards the intended 
reorganisation of the Government School of Agriculture (Rijks- 
landbowwschool). 

A suggestion having been made in the Committee of the 
Second Chamber that the above-mentioned school might with 
advantage be suppressed, the State confining itself to granting 
subsidies to Communai and private agricultural schools, the 
Minister, in an explanatory statement, replied that private 
initiative had proved inadequate to provide for the object in 
view. The State School of Agriculture will, therefore, be 
maintained, reorganised, and supplemented by a State School 
for Horticulture (Rukstuenbouwschool), both to be located at 
Wageningen, but to be kept entirely apart, except from an 
administrative point of view. 

Among the modifications proposed is the creation of a class 
for Indian or tropical husbandry. It is likewise intended that 
in the technical instruction given to the pupils being trained for 
the forest department in the Hast Indies, account should be 
taken of those pupils who wish to qualify for forestry at home. 

A two-years’ course of scientific instruction in kitchen- 
gardening (warmoezery)) and horticulture as well as winter 
schools and classes, will also be introduced, but only when the 
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requisite teaching staff shall have been formed and the necessary 
arrangements completed with the Communal authorities. 

The subsidies hitherto granted to the Agricultural school 
belonging to the Maatschappiy van Weldadigheid at Fredriks- 
vord, to the Netherlands Horticultural Society, and to a similar 
society at Maestricht, will be continued. Subsidies will also be 
cllotted in aid of winter courses in those places where sufficient 
local interest is shown. 

The Minister puts the primary cost of establishing the new 
horticultural school at 8,111/., with a yearly expenditure of 
7910. for the staff to be employed, and of 250/. for equipment. 
It is estimated that a further outlay of 1,250l. will be required 
for putting in order the ground destined for the school. 


Swiss SUBVENTIONS IN AID OF AGRICULTURE. 


A parliamentary paper™ was issued in 1894 containing reports, 
made at the request of the Royal Commission on Agricultural 
Depression, on the direct action taken by the Governments of 
various foreign countries to promote the interests of agriculture. 
Amongst those countries was Switzerland. Since the date of 
the report for this country, a new law (Law of 22nd December 
1893), modifying the conditions under which the various Govern- 
ment subsidies are granted, has been enacted. 

As noticed in the parliamentary paper referred to (pp. 133-7) 
the direct encouragement of agriculture is to a great extent left 
to the cantons and private enterprise. In fact, the initiative, 
where fresh work in this direction is undertaken, is always left 
to the cantonal administration and to societies or individuals, 
the aim of the Federal Government being to help existing insti- 
tutions. In all cases concerning any enterprise officially con- 
nected with a canton, the subsidy accorded by the latter must 
be at least equal to that of the State. 

The subventions accorded by the Government may be grouped 
under three main heads: (a) subventions in aid of agricultural 
education ; (6) subventions in aid of the improvement of animals 
and the land; (ce) mdemnification against calamities which 
threaten agriculture. Indemnification for animals slaughtered 
on account of contagious diseases is paid by the different cantons, 
except in the case of the cattle plague, when, subject. to the 
proper regulations being enforced; one half of the indemnity 
paid may be refunded to the canton by the State; also, if by 
an unusual extension of pleuro-pneumonia, or other extra- 
ordinary circumstance, the expenses under this head are so 
abnormal as to be a serious burden on the canton, the State 
may defray a portion. 


* C.—7356. 
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Agricuitural education is aided chiefly by scholarships and 
grants to experimental stations. As regards the former, the 
State is empowered to give as much as 24/. per annum to 
students who intend to devote themselves to agricultural teaching 
or to agricultural engineering, conditionally upon their having 
been engaged during at least a year in practical agriculture, 
upon the canton joining to the scholarship a sum which must 
be at least equal to that of the Confederation, and upon 
the candidate formally binding himself to devote the next six 
years at least to Swiss agriculture. Failure to carry cut this 
last condition involves the return of the scholarship unless 
satisfactory reasons can be adduced. 

The Confederation also grants a regular annual subsidy to 
such cantons as already. possess, or which intend to create, 
theoretical and practical schools of agriculture, and summer and 
winter courses of lectures ; the proposed schemes of these schools 
and lectures being previously approved by the Federal Council. 
Cantons engaging travelling agricultural professors and orga- 
nising special conferences, lectures, or inspections of dairies, 
‘cattle sheds, and pastures, or undertaking other steps tending to 
benefit agriculture, are also eligible to receive grants. 

According to requirements, subsidies are granted in aid of the 
creation and working of dairy stations, model dairies, experi- 
mental arboricultural and viticultural stations, as well as 
laboratories, &c. ‘The money for this purpose is provided for 
in the Budget, after the federal Council and the canton have 
‘come to a satisfactory agreement as to the amount required. 
The Confederation may also establish State laboratories and 
“experimental stations. 

The amounts paid by the State under this head during the 
five years 1890-94 were as follows :— 


HEDERAL SUBVENTIONS IN AID OF AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 
AND EXPERIMENTS. 


—- | 1890. 1891. 1892. 1893. 1894. 
£ £ & £ £ 
Scholarships = - . =| 188 151 133 112 131 
Agricultural schools - - 277 3,270 3,732 3,739 3,923 
Travelling conferences and spe- 
cial courses - - - 513 | 577 615 624 691 
Dairy and pasture inspection - | 107 | 120 153 125 
Experimental stations and re- 
searches - - =} 573 570 
Schools of viticulture - -{|f 206 mace apie 1,824 1,849 
Total = - lh 4-439 | 5556). 6,645 | 6.996 | <7 Ind 


_ Acredit of at least 16,000/. is annually provided for in the 

Budget for the improvement of cattle. This money is devoted 
to seconding the efforts of the cantons in supplying the country 
districts with good bulls, in increasing the number and improving 
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the quality of breeding heifers and cows by means of premiums, 
and in paying a portion of the expenses of forming breeding 
syndicates and of granting prizes for families and groups of 
cattle whose descendants are registered in a properly kept herd 
book. Some portion may also be devoted to assisting Switzer- 
land to take part in exhibitions of cattle abroad. The amount 
granted depends upon the number of cows and heifers of over 
one year in each canton according to the last census (such a 
census is taken every five years). The subsidy allowed for the 

urchase of bulls and premiums must not exceed the amount 
allotted by the canton, and the total sum granted for the pur- 
chase of bulls by the Confederation and the canton, must amount 
to at least 4/. per bull. Credits destined to help in the forma- 
tion of breeding syndicates are granted independently of the 
sums contributed by the canton. 

Premiums are only paid nine months after award, and only 
upon proof that, during this interval, the animal has served for 
breeding purposes. If the canton requires it, the premium may 
be paid only on account of animals which have been used for 
breeding during a longer or shorter period. An exception may 
be made in the case of Alpine cantons. With regard to foreign 
exhibitions, the Federal Council may add the proviso that the 
animals shown must be brought back into the country after 
the exhibition. 

In 1894 premiums were for the first time awarded for cows 
and heifers, the total being 3,049/. The payment of this sum, 
or of such a portion as can ke claimed by fulfilment of the 
conditions, falls due in 1895. 

A credit of at least 8,000/. per annum is entered in the 
Budget for the development and improvement of horses. It is 
provided: for the purchase and (if necessary) maintenance 
of foreign stallions, and eventually of Swiss stallions when 
these latter are proved to be not inferior to the foreign ; for 
premiums for mares and fillies the issue of stallions acquired 
by the help of the Federal grant; for increasing the sum total 
of the prizes awarded at exhibitions of horses by cantons or 
societies; and for subsidizing societies, syndicates, or cantons 
owning good pastures for colts. | 

Subject to conditions fixed by the State, subventions may 
also be granted to cantons for improvement in the breeds of 
smaller animals. | 

As regards improvement of the land, the requests for subsidies 
must be forwarded to the Federal Council before the commence- 
ment of the works, accompanied by all necessary particulars. 
The aid granted by the canton must be at least equal to that of 
the Government, and the latter should not exceed 40 per cent. 
of the whole cost. Government does not contribute to mainte- 
nance expenses. The subsidy is paid after completion of the 
works and inspection by the Federal Authority. 

The subsidies for improvement of the land are chiefly on 
account of drainage of marsh land, and, to a less extent, the 
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construction of cattle sheds, roads, and irrigation works, survey- 
ing, &e. The present rapid increase in the subsidies under this 
head will probably not be maintained; it appears to be due to 
the scheme having been introduced only shortly before 1890. 
The grants sanctioned in 1894 amounted to 8,591. for 81 under- 
takings. The number of works undertaken with promise of 
State aid in the five years 1893-94 were respectively 40, 100, 
109, 106, and 81, many of which are, of course, not yet completed, 
and consequently not paid for. 

The Federal Council exercises a general control over the 
means adopted for combating the phylloxera and other agricul- 
tural parasites ; and cantons which have taken proper measures 
in this direction can recover up to 50 per cent. of their expenses 
from the State. These amounts are annually provided for in 
the Budget. 

The Federal Council also assists the cantons in their endea- 
vours with regard to the insurance of cattle and insurance against 
hail. Such subsidies may be granted to cantons where obliga- 
tory insurance of cattle is enforced (whether for the whole 
canton or for a part only). The sums on account of damage by 
hail are paid to such cantons as assist insurance by bearing the 
expenses of the policy, by contributing to the payment of the 
premiums, and by forming a reserve capital. In no case, 
however, must the sum allotted by the State exceed the amount 
given by the canton. 

Besides the above, the State subsidises certain societies and 
agricultural syndicates. In the use of these grants the interests 
ot the “ petite exploitation” must be especially borne in mind. 
Special indemnities for works executed at the request of the 
- Government inay be granted to the principal agricultural 
societies. 

Grants are also given towards general agricultural exhibitions, 
which are heid at intervals of not less than six years in various 
parts of the country. Such grants can only be employed as 
part of the prizes. Exceptionally, grants may be made to special 
exhibitions (whether national or cantonal), provided they do 
not take place in the same year as a general exhibition. 


CO-OPERATION AMONG FRUIT-GROWERS IN OREGON, 


The Report of the Department of Agriculture of British 
Columbia for the year 1894 contains information relating to the 
Oregon Fruit Union, which is an association founded by a 
number of fruit-growers, whose object is to buy and sell all 
kinds of farm and orchard produce; and to transact a general 
commission and agency business. In the prospectus of the 
union the object is further defined as being one to facilitate the 
marketing of Oregon green and dried fruits; to make it possible 
for the small grower to be able to dispose of his fruit with as 

O 89185. EF 
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much profit as the large growers ; to create a demand throughout 
the east of the United States for first class Oregon fruit; to 
bring fruit-growers into more direct communication with con- 
sumers; to keep fruit-growers posted as to prices, cost of 
transportation, market supply and demand; and to furnish all 
the information necessary to the producer to enable him to 
market his fruits successfully. 

The principal office of the union is at Portland. It is the 
duty of the manager in charge to keep the several district asso- 
ciations informed by telegraph as to where they can find the best 
markets for their products; to furnish them with railway cars 
on shori notice; to secure for them the best rates, and furnish 
them with boxes, packing materials, and standard labels. 
Standard grades for all kinds ‘of fruit are established, and all 
members of the union are expected to adopt these grades. 

Any fruit-grower may become a member of the union by 
joiming one of the district associations. The expenses of the 
union are paid by an assessment of 25 cents per annum upon 
each acre of bearing orchard in the occupation of members and 
by a per-centage upon the sale of fruit handled. The manage- 
ment is under the control of a board, consisting of a member 
representing each district, with one additional member for every 
250 acres of bearing orchard in each district. The board meets 
quarterly, and during the time that it is not in session the 
affairs of the union are under the contral of a manager. 


EXPORTS OF AUSTRALIAN DaAtRy PRODUCTS. 


A report prepared by Mr. Young, the Loncon representative 
of the Ministry of Agriculture of South Australia, for the infor- 
mation of farmers in that colony, contains some suggestions as 
to the handling of produce destined for the British markets 
which may be of interest to agriculturists in the home country. 

Asregards dairy products, it is stated in the report that the 
recent rapid rise of the Australian export trade in butter has 
been a source of much anxiety to continental butter makers. 
In illustration of the increasing influence of the Australian 
article on the British markets it 1s mentioned that at the 
opening of the 1894-95 season, Australian butter was selling at 
106-116s. for finest qualities, and Danish at 120-130s., but, 
owing to the Australian competition, the price for Danish 
subsequently fell to 100-104s., this being exactly equivalent 
to the quotation for Australian butter at the same period 
With reference to the growing competition between the con- 
tinental and Australian factories it is said to be generally thought 
that the stall-fed cows of the former will not be able in the 
long run to compete successfully with the grass fed herds of 
Australia. Australian dairy farmers are accordingly recom- 
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mended to devote more attention to the quality of their produce 
and to the improvement of their breed of cows. There is said 
to be a large scope for the development of the Australian trade 
if the colonial factories can produce butter to be sold at Is. a 
pound in Great Britain. 

It is stated that the best time for placing Australian butter on 
the British market is from September to April, as later arrivals 
would meet with strong competition from Irish, English, and con- 
tinental supplies. The-creamery system is recommended as being 
the only means whereby butter of uniform quality, texture, and 
appearance can be produced. Attention is also directed to the 
necessity of neatness as well as cleanliness in packing the butter, 
appearance being essential in a first-rate article; and it is sug- 
gested that the article should be packed in best parchment 
paper, weighing 30 or 32 lbs. to the ream, and placed in clean 
well-made boxes holding 56 lbs. Some important firms are said 
to insist particularly upon the boxes being well seasoned, and 
upon the avoidance of cheap paper for packing. 

Australian cheese would, it is stated, find a good market 
from September to the end of May. It is pointed out, however, 
that only the finest qualities could be expected to find a per- 
‘manent market. 

There are alleged to be prospects of a good opening for 
Australian eges in this country, and a few consignments are 
stated to have realised remunerative prices. Colonial producers 
are recommended to select and grade their eggs into sizes, 
inter-mixing brown eggs with the white and rejecting soiled 
specimens. Clean straw is said to be preferable to any other 
material for packing as it does not taint the eggs, and keeps the 
temperature more uniform. 


DAIRYING IN QUEENSLAND. 


In the Annuai Report of the Queensland Department otf 
Agriculture for the year 1894-95, it is stated that rapid strides 
have been made by the dairy industry of the colony since 1893. 
Factories or creameries have been established wherever milk is 
procurable in any quantity, especially on the Darling Downs, a | 
district admirably adapted for dairying. The farmers and large 
landowners are said to be realising the importance of the 
industry, and the large proportions it bids fair to assume at no 
distant date. 

Tt seems that the majority of farmers in Queensland find that 
it will not pay to follow the old system of dairying, 2.¢., milking 
inferior cattle, making no provision for winter feed, and carry- 
ing on individual dairying. Consequently they are now giving 
attention to the selection and feeding of their dairy herds, and 
providing fodder for atime of need. They also, with a few 
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exceptions, favour the factory system, and it is confidently 
expected that within the next 12 months individual dairying 
to any extent will have become a thing of the past. There were, 
at the end of .1894, 28 cheese and butter factories, and 27 
creameries, in the southern portion of the colony, as compared 
with 16 factories and 13 creameries in the previous year. 

A more perfect system of dairying is said to be required in 
the colony, and it is maintained that the industry will not be 
as profitable as it otherwise might be, until the average yield 
per cow amounts to 4 lbs. of butter weekly. 

To arrive at these results farmers are recommended to breed 
for quality and feed for quantity, and to regulate their herds 
so as to always have a number of cows in milk. 

The imports of butter and cheese into Queensland in 1893 
amounted to 271,106 lbs., and 366,031 lbs. respectively, while 
in 1894, 221,724 lbs. of butter, and 65,720 lbs. of cheese were 
imported into the colony. These figures show a considerable 
falling off in the importations, particularly in cheese. 

According to regulations made under the provisions of the 
Meat and Dairy Produce Encouragement Acts, 1893 to 1894, a 
bonus may be paid upon all butter and cheese made in Queens- 
land of Queensland produce, whether at a factory or elsewhere, 
and exported after the Ist of January 1895, to any port outside 
the Australian colonies. The bonus is at the rate of one penny 
per pound for butter, and one half-penny per pound for cheese. 
The quantity exported in each shipment must not be less than 
10 ewts. in the case of factories, or than 1 cwt. in other eases. 
There is also an arrangement whereby any balance from the 
dairy fund at the end of the year shall be divided pro rata 
amongst the persons who have received bonuses during the year, 
but the total bonuses thus received must not in any case exceed 
twopence per pound on butter or one penny on cheese. All 
butter and cheese exported under these regulations must be 
examined and approved on behalf of the Government. After 
‘such approval the bonus becomes payable, but the butter must 
be placed on.board ship for export within seven days. 

- The fees charged for inspecting and stamping butter or cheese 
for export are at the rate of 6d. per cwt., the lowest fee being 
2s. 6d. and the highest 42s. Penalties are imposed to the 
amount of 100/. for counterfeiting the Government mark or 
brand, or for possessing the means of counterfeiting the brand, 
and to the amount of 50/. for using a second time a package 
marked with the Government brand. 

According to the Annual Report of the Queensland Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for 1894-95, only two shipments of butter 
had up to the date of the report (May 30th, 1895) been made 
under the foregoing provisions. 
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WHEAT GROWING IN QUEENSLAND. 


From the annual report of the Queensland Department of 
Agriculture for the year 1894-95 it would appear that the 
total area sown with wheat in the Colony in 1894 amounted to 
34,387 acres, of which 28,997 acres were for grain, the area 
under the crop being larger than in any previous year. The 
market price for the grain was very low, and farmers com- 
plained of the difficulty of selling their crops except at un- 
remunerative prices. The fall in prices is attributed, to some 
extent, to the good harvest in nearly all wheat-growing 
countries during the previous four years, and the consequent 
accumulation of stocks. 

The following statistics of the wheat crops in Queensland of 
the past five years have been taken from the report of the 
Registrar-General of the Colony. They show the total area 
sown and the proportion of that area sown for grain, the 
difference representing the acreage mown for forage. 


Average 

Total Area Vicld of Yield per 

Years. Area sown for Gee Acre on 
sown. Grain. * | Area sown 

for Grain. 


Acres. Acres. Bushels. Bushels. 


1890 - 2 - | 12,063 10,390 | 207,990 20°20 
1e91- + és : - | 20,519 19,306 | 392,309 20°32 
1892 - : - | 33,832 31,742 | 462,583 14°57 
1893 - e é So 31,950 28,993 | 413,094 14°25 
1894 - = - - | 34,387. 28,997 | 545,185 18°80 


Although the wheat returns of late years show a satisfactory 
change from the conditions previously existing, when Queens- 
land was entirely dependent upon outside sources for the supply 
of breadstuff, yet the 500,000 bushels of wheat even now grown 
fall far short both of the requirements of the population, and 
also of the possibilities to the producer afforded by soil and 
climate. This is proved from the fact that last year 415,734 
bushels of wheat and 34,004 tons of flour were imported into 
the Colony. This, taken as an equivalent of, say, 2,047,926 
bushels of grain, added to that grown locally, as mentioned 
above, gives—ignoring the export, which is trifling—in round 
numbers 2,500,000 bushels as the measure of the annual con- 
sumption of breadstuffs in Queensland. Of this quantity, it 
will be seen that one-fifth only is provided for by home pro- 
duction. With these figures in view, and with suitable land to 
be found in abundance, it is felt that this branch of agriculture 
should continue to expand at least sufficiently to meet the 
demand of local requirements. © 

- Wheat cultivation may for all practical purposes be considered 
as confined to the southern division of the Colony, and to the 
west of the main range. 
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The Darling Downs territory is the chief seat of the in- 
dustry, comprising, 29,000 out of 34,000 acres sown. Three 
districts situated there, viz., Allora, Toowoomba, and Warwick, 
contributed very nearly four-fifths of this area, and returned 
fully 80 per cent. of the total wheat produced in 1894. 

Tt seems that in 1894 fully two-sevenths of the total wheat 
area was, more or less, affected with rust. 


AGRICULTURAL Export TRADE OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


According to a report issued by the Ministry of Agriculture 
at Adelaide, the action of the South Australian Legislature in 
establishing the Wine and Produce Depot in London, has had an 
important bearing on the export trade of the Colony. There is 
said to be no doubt that an excellent market can be obtained in 
England for South Australian wines, provided a uniform stan- 
dard can be maintained. The chief desideratum in this direction 
is stated to be the establishment of co-operative wineries, which, 
in the direction of equalising the product are expected to do for 
small winemakers what the butter factory system has done for 
mills producers. 

As a necessary complement to the storing and distributing 
depot in London, a receiving depot for -produce of all kinds has 
been established at Port Adelaide. An excellent site on the ocean 
steamers wharf has been secured for this purpose, and refrige- 
rating machinery and chambers have been erected. ‘The pre- 
mises were opened and the machinery started by His Excellency 
the Lieutenant Governor on April 17th, 1894, in the presence of 
4 large gathering of business men and producers. 

A trial shipment of frozen produce was made by the Ss. 
* Weollomoolloo” and “ Warrnambool” in April and May. The 
produce is reported to have reached London in excellent condi- 
tion, the poultry having sold at 4s. a head, while the pork was 
described as very good, the size and dressing being all that 
could be desired. 

The Ministry of Agriculture has also, through the produce 
depot, undertaken the export of fresh fruit, with satisfactory 
results. Apples are said to have reached as high a price as 17s. 
a case, and on the whole have travelled well; with pears the 
results have not been so satisfactory, the fruit being frequently 
worthless on arrival. Hitherto the only variety of grape that 
has borne the journey well is the Almeira. Shipments of eggs, 
honey, and other minor products have also been made. 

In the working of the depot as an agency fcr the benefit 
of the producers, attention is chiefly directed to building up 
new industries and opening fresh channels to the markets. 
The difficulty and expense in these directions are stated to be 
so great that the individual exporter has but small prospect of 
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suecess. Moreover, the charges on small consignments are, 
proportionately to the value, so heavy as to be practically pro- 
hibitive. Through the depot a means of co-operation is provided 
by which the resources of several consignors are made available 
in the common interest, and incidental charges are reduced to a 
minimum by grouping together the parcels of small producers 
in one shipment. 

The object of the depot is not only to provide facilities for 
the marketing of produce, but also to afford a guarantee of 
quality. All goods consigned to the depot are examined by 
experts prior to shipment; if found to be in good condition and 
properly packed they are sent forward to the London manager 
with a certificate to that effect. This system of inspection has 
been adopted in order to prevent the export of inferior goods 
which might have an injurious effect on the reputation of South 
Australian products. 


AGRICULTURE IN THE FALKLAND ISLANDS. 


In the last Colonial Report relating to the Falkland Islands, 
it is stated that tillage and Jand cultivation are practically 
unknown in the Colony except for domestic purposes. 

About 100 acres may be said to be appropriated to the 
cultivation of kitchen gardens by separate families for home 
consumption only. Tubers and ground crops do well, but the 
high wind normally prevailing is fatal to the bealthy existence 
of any plant or fruit growing to a height of more than two or 
three feet above ground, The Colony is essentially pastoral and 
its sole industry is sheep raising, to which the entire acreage of 
6,500 square miles or 4,166,400 acres, is devoted. 

Some portions of the land are, of course, useless for any purpose, 
being nothing but soft bog, and stone runs, where neither grass 
will grow nor animals can tread. Locomotion inland is entirely 
on horseback, every farmer keeping a sufficient number of horses 
for all his hands. 

There were at the close of 1894 over three-quarters of a million 
sheep in the Colony, one firm alone being able to compute its 
flocks at a quarter of a million. Horned cattle amounted to 
8,192, and horses to 3,294. 

According to the annual statement of the trade of the United 
Kingdom for 1894, there were imported last year into this 
country from the Falkland Islands: 6,394 ewts. of fresh mutton, 
81,506 undressed sheep-skins, and 5,383,000 lbs. of sheep or 
lambs’ wool, which alone was valued at over 134,0000. 
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EXTRACTS £ROM FOREIGN OFFICE REPORTS. 


AGRICULTURE IN NORWAY. 


Mr. T. Michell, Her Majesty’s Consui-General at Christiania 
in a report, dated 13th September last, on the trade of Norway 
in 1894, refers to the condition of agriculture in that country, 
and gives information published on the subject by a local news- 
paper—the “ Aftenposten ’—which he states to be a reliable 
authority. 

It appears that the state of agriculture in Norway for the 
time being is not very clear. There is every reason to look at 
the black side of things, for agriculture is in a worse position 
than it has been for some time past, and the majority of the 
farmers have, from an economic point of view, undoubtedly lost 
ground. ‘Taken as a whole they are reported to be at a very 
low ebb; not many can be said to be fairly well off, and only 
extremely few are flourishing. In this dark picture, however, 
there are said to be many bright spots for encouragement. 
First and foremost may be mentioned the fact that there are 
farmers to be found who have not lost ground, but who in spite 
of all have held their own. Some have even improved their 
economic condition, despite the fact that they had not any 
particular advantage over the general run of farmers, having 
attained this result solely through their own personal industry, 
attention, and thrift. 

Farmers are advised to work in the direction of improving 
their live stock, and to devote their attention to the more 
extensive production of milk-giving fodder. 

According to the Norwegian “ Weekly Journal for Farmers,” 
the condition of farmers in the neighbourhood of Lemvig is 
considered the most satisfactory, since in that district corn- 
growing has entirely given way to cattle-breéding. 


[Foreign Office Report, Annual Series, No. 1,644. Price 6d.] 


DEMAND FOR AGRICULTURAL MACHINERY IN SOUTH 
RUSSIA. 


In a report on the trade of the district of the Consulate 
General at Odessa Vice-Consul Captain Murray states that 
on account of the scarcity and high price of farm labourers 
the sale of agricultural machines is each year increasing, and in 
1894 much larger sales of such goods were effected in the 
Taurida than in foregoing years. The agent of one English 
and one American firm sold machines to the value of 
50,0001. in the Taurida in 1894, amongst which were 500 
binders and 60 pairs of threshing machines and driving 
engines, and in all over 600 agricultural machines. 
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The demand is very large, but the purchase of such machines 
by the farmers, already much ground down by the low price 
which they actually get for their grain, and the heavy burdens 
on land, is rendered still further difficult by the very high 
duties, varying from 74 to 30 per cent. of the original cost of 
the implement, and by the enormous prices which they are 
charged by the sellers of the machines in Russia who make a 
very handsome profit on the sale of each article. 

English and American inachines have the highest name, and 
are obtained by those who can afford to pay a high price, but 
their very high price puts them out of the reach of many. 
German machines are bought by those who cannot afford 
English, or go in for cheap bargains. Russian-made machines 
are found unsatisfactory. 

Several district councils (Zemstvos) are now setting about 
importing agricultural implements themselves to save the middle 
man’s charges, the implements to be sold on credit to the farmers, 
but the terms on which they are allowed to lend money to 
farmers for the purchase of implements exact the repayment of 
the money within 3 years, which is not found a good arrange- 
ment as the time that it takes to earn back the cost of an 
implement differs, as, for instance, a plough can pay itself back 
in less than 3 years, whereas a portable engine would take 
double that time, so that the buyer would have to borrow after 
3 years to repay the rest of the purchase money. 

Strong representations are now being made to Government, 
on this subject, and also with a view to the large diminution or 
total removal of the import duty on agricultural machines, as it 
is pointed out that these duties benefit only a very small number 
of manufacturers, whilst causing large loss to the many million 
agriculturists, and further, that these duties are highest on those 
articles which are not produced at all, or hardly at all in Russia, 
and lowest on those which are made in some quantity, so that 
the present duties are not even well arranged for the Russian 
manufacturers for whose benefit they are imposed, and it is 
hoped that the Government, which is known to be paying much 
attention at present to the pitiable condition of the rural popu- 
lation, will shortly make other arrangements, in which case a 
wide field will be open for English agricultural machine manu- 
facturers. 

The German farm implements sell better amongst the less 
educated farmers as, in addition to their being much cheaper, 
they are got up to attract the eye, or something of the sort, with 
a picture painted on them, whereas the English manufacturer 
puts on a coat of red paint and leaves the machine to sell itself 
on its merits ; which, however, require to be known to induce 
buyers to pay a higher price than for a German article which 
looks the same or better, and is much cheaper. 


Oe [ Foreign Office Report, No. 1,615 Annual Series. Price 2d.] 
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APICULTURE IN SErvtia. 


The Foreign Office has recently published a report sent by 
Mr. A. F. G. Leveson-Gower, Her Majesty’s Consul at Belgrade 
who states that, while bee culture in Servia is at present in is 
infancy, a good deal of progress has been made of late years, 
and that at the present time there are several bee farms of con- 
siderable size in different parts of the country. 

A description is given of one of these farms, which is situated 
close to Topschidere, a village about four miles distant from 
Belgrade. It 1s the property of a Servian society called “The 
Society for Bee and Fruit Culture,” and contains about 200 hives, 
placed in regular rows at an equal distance of 6 feet 6 inches 
from each other in rows facing north. These hives are all on 
the bar-frame principle, and of the pattern generally known as 
Dzierzon hives, and contain about 80 lbs. of honey in the comb 
when full. They are made of wood with straw sides, and are 
produced at a cost of 15 fr., or about 11s., each. The farm is 
under the care of a superintendent, who appears thoroughly to 
understand his business and the manipulation of bees. 

The bees, to the uninitiated, appear to be a species of the 
common hive-bee (Apis mellifica), but are rather small in size 
and unusually tractable. It appears that the Italian bee (Apis - 
ligustica) does not succeed well in Servia, and becomes quickly 
merged with those indigenous to the country. 

The bee farm at Topschidere is provided with two centrifugal 
honey extractors of very simple design, but perfectly practical. 
The honey is extracted from the comb in these extractors, and 
put into glass bottles with screw tops of a very neat pattern, 
imported from Austria, containing respectively 4 Ib., 1 Ib. and 
2 lbs. The price of the honey is 1 fr. per lb. (about 94d.), 
exclusive of the bottle, for which an extra charge of 50 ¢. is 
made. The wax is sold to the wax cbandlers for making into 
church candles, and realises 3 fr. 40 ¢. per kilo, or about Is. 3d. 
per Lb. 

! The importance of encouraging bee culture is evidently fully 
realised by the members of this apicultural society and others 
interested, and the introduction of a law is said to he in con- 
templation, obliging all priests, schoolmasters, and certain others 
holding employment under Government to turn their attention 
to the keeping of bees. 

Judging from the organisation of the bee farm at Topschidere, 
and the scientific and business-like manner in which it is managed, 
_ Mr. Leveson-Gower thinks it likely that this society may be the 

means of introducing a system of bee-keeping on scientific prin- 
ciples, and of developing the industry throughout Servia, where, 
until lately, the peasants have been in the habit of keeping their 
bees in conical straw skeps daubed with mud or plaster of the 
most primitive description, and destroying the bees in order to 


obtain the honey. 
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The object of the society would, he maintains, be still better 
attained if cheap straw skeps with supers, as well as bar-framed 
hives and other apicultural appliances which have been brought 
to such perfection in England could be introduced into Servia, 
and the cumbersome Dzierzon hive dispensed with. 


[Foreign Office Report, Miscellaneous Series, No. 380. Price 
d.] : 


AGRICULTURAL CONGRESS AT BRUSSELS. 


The Board have received through the Foreign Office a 
copy of a Report by Mr. C. F. F. Adam, Secretary to Her 
Majesty’s Legation at Brussels, on the proceedings of the third 
Agricultural Congress, organised by the International Com- 
mission of Agriculture, of “which M. Jules Méline is President. 
The Congress sat in Brussels from the 9th to the 15th of Septem- 
ber last, and was opened by M. de Bruyn, Belgian Minister of 
Agriculture and Public Works, who was elected Honorary Pre- 
sident, while M. Cartuyvels van der Linden, Director-General of 

Agriculture, was elected actual President. 

The subjects assigned to the several sections of the Congress 
were as follows :— 

Ist Section: Agricultural education. 2nd Section: Agronomic 
sciences. 3rd Section: Rural social institutions, and agri- 
cultural co-operation. 4th Section: Questions of legislation 
and administration. 5th Section: The monetary question. 
6th Section: Cattle breeding. 7th Section: Veterinary 
medicine. &th Section: Vegetable production. 9th Section: 
Southern (tropical ?) crops, and colonisation. 10th Section: 
Forest management. lth Section: Pisciculture. 12th 
Section : Agricultural industries. 

The mornings of Tuesday, September 10th, and Wednesday, 
September 11th, were devoted to meetings of the several sec- 
tions. On the latter day, in the 5th section, M. Allard, 
formerly Director of the Belgian Mint, defended a report which 
‘he had presented in favour of bimetallism, and proposed a 
motion advocating a new Monetary Conterence. On Wednesday 
afternoon, a general meeting was held, under the presidency of 
M. Cartuyvels van der Linden, at which M. Sagnier, manager of 
the “Journal de l’Agriculture,’ of Paris, presented a report 
on the “Protection of Birds useful to Agriculture.” This was 
followed by a discussion on the proceedings of section 7, in regard 
to the prevention of tuberculosis, glanders, and contagious pleuro- 
pneumonia. 

A proposal for an International Sanitary Convention, pre- 
sented by M. Degive, Director of the Veterinary School of 
Cureghem, was agreed to unanimously, and a motion was 
introduced by M. Nocard, Professor at Maisons-Alfort (France), 
in favour of the systematic use of malleine as a preventive of 
glanders. This was also carried. 
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Inspector de Rov introduced a discussion on the prevention 
of contagious pleuro-pneumonia, and suggested that “ preventive 
inoculation of pneumonia should only take place subject to 
Government regulations.” This was adopted after some 
opposition. 

M. Nocard’s motion that “The systematic use of tuberculin is 
the only means of effectually preventing tuberculosis,’ was 
adopted. 

On Thursday, September 12th, the debate on bimetallism in 
the 5th section was continued by the discussion of a motion, 
introduced by M. Strauss, for the rejection of the proposals con- 
tained in M. Allard’s report. M. Allard’s motion was eventually 
carried by a large majority. 

With regard to a motion of Baron de Royer de Dour, adopted 
by Section 3, that “ Agricultural labourers ought to own their 
cottages,’ M. W. de Selys Longchamps pointed out that it 
would. not be enough for them to own the house, without a 
piece of neighbouring land attached to it. His proposal, to refer 
this question to the permanent International Commission for 
their decision, whether it should not be laid before the next 
Congress, was adopted. 

At the general meeting on Friday, the 13th, a short debate 
took place on the question of insurance against mortality among 
cattle, which had been discussed at length in Section 3. M. Hector 
Denis warmly advocated compulsory insurance, but was defeated 
by about 10 votes. 

A motion of M. Denis, in favour of :the organisation of 
a compulsory system of labourers’ insurance against old age, 
ill-health, and accidents, was referred to the permanent Com- 
mission, with a view to its discussion at the next Congress. 

A report of the 4th section by M. Schmitz, concluding 
that “ Long leases are to be recommended, but cannot properly 
be imposed,’ was agreed to unanimously ; after which followed 
a debate respecting the relations of landlord and tenant, and 
the advisability of suppressing or maintaining the landlord’s 
preferential claim before other creditors. M. Alexandre Louay, 
a Government agronomist from Mons, spoke strongly against 
the landlord’s claim, and was opposed by M. Schmitz, junior. 
M. d’Hont and Baron F. Van der Straten-Pouthoy supported a 
compromise proposed by Baron de Fontbare, limiting the land- 
lord’s privilege to one year beyond the current one. M. Lefebvre 
defended the compromise, and M. Denis the motion of M. Louay, 
which was lost by a large majority, the compromise being then 
adopted without oppesition. 

A motion presented by Section 4, in favour of the employ- 
mont of prisoners undergoing long sentences in the open air, was 
adopted without discussion. 

The question of compensation for improvements, to which 
M. Denis wished to give greater extension, led to some discussion 
between that gentleman and Count Kolowr at, and, after a short 

debate, M. Denis’ proposals were rejected. Various technical 
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proposals were next discussed before the adjournment of the 
meeting. : 
Saturday, the 14th, was devoted toa visit to M. Dumont’s 
sugar-beet farms at Chassart, and the sugar factory, distillery, 
and other works connected therewith. The final general meeting 
of the Congress took place on September 15. 
= The fourth session of the Congress will take place at Buda 
Pesth. 
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PARLIAMENTARY PUBLICATIONS. 


Royal Comnussion on Agriculture. Report on the County of 
Cambridge, by Mr. Wilson Fox, Assistant Commissioner. 


[C.—7871.] Price 84d. 


In this report it is stated that agriculture in North Cam- 
bridgeshire is in a depressed condition, but that owing to the 
nature of the soil, which is easier to work and adaptable in 
certain districts to the growth of seeds, roots, vegetables, and 
market garden produce, it has suffered less than the southern 
portion. The position of affairs in the greater part of South 
Cambridgeshire is, it appears, deplorable, and on the south- 
western side the effects of the depression upon the land are such 
that considerable tracts of it are, for all practical purposes, 
worthless. 

The reductions in rent and the fall in the freehold value of 
land have seriously affected the position of landowners, and the 
ownership of some of the heavy land in the county is said to be 
regarded as an expensive burden. 

Tenant farmers, too, are reported to have suffered greatly from 
the general effects of the depression, while the labourers have 
had to submit to a reduction of wages since 1893, particularly 
in South Cambridgeshire. 

It is the almost unanimous opinion of agriculturists in the 
county that the depression is due mainly to the fall in prices 
of agricultural produce. This fall is stated to have been so 
great that the land is now incapable of sustaining the heavy 
burdens imposed upon it. It is urged, therefore, that personal 
property should be subjected to a larger share of taxation than 
at present and that certain charges, such as education, poor rate, 
the cost of the police, and the maintenance of highways should 
be made the subject of Imperial taxation. Among other 
remedies for the present state of things suggested to the Assis- 
tant Commissioner, were the abolition of preferential railway 
rates on foreign produce; the manufacture of beer from malt and 
hops ; State loans for improvements; the marking of foreign 
meat ; the prevention of adulteration; cheap transfer of land; 
light railways ; old age pensions ; and the suppression of gambling 
in wheat. 

It seems that Cambridgeshire, like other eastern counties, has 
not a high reputation for butter making, and a great deal of 
foreign butter is sold in towns in the county. The lack of 
uniformity ih the home manufactured article is said to be the 
chief reason for this, though in a number of cases the quality is 
inferior. In calling attention to these points, Mr. Wilson Fox 
observes that there appears to be but little hope of English 
butter competing successfully with foreign produce until there is 
more uniformity of quality. 
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Very few people in Cambridgeshire pay any special attention 
to the rearing of poultry, though one very successful instance is 
quoted. In some districts, fruit growing and market gardening 
are reported to have considerably increased of recent years, 
though the railway rates are saia to be a great disadvantage in 
these days of severe foreign competition. 


Royal Commission on Agriculture ; Report on the County. of 
Norfolk, by Mr. R. Henry Rew, Assistant Commissioner. 
[C.—7915.| Price 1s. 2d. 


From this report it appears that agricultural depression com- 
menced in Norfolk some time prior to the Duke of Richmond’s 
Commission, and that in 1881 the position was trying and 
troublesome. Since that time matters are said to have been 
steadily getting worse, the seasons of 1893 and 1894 having 
brought about a climax. 

The burden of the complaints of agriculturists in the county 
is “low prices.” The reduction in the value of produce has, it is 
maintained, far outrun any attempts which could be made to 
re-adjust the cost of production. 

The position of the owners of land in Norfolk is reported to 
be very serious, and the evidence of the effects of the depression 
on this class is, to a large extent, patent. Many of the owners 
of well-known estates—men whose names are famous in the 
history of the county—have had their incomes so much curtailed 
that they have had to let “the hall” and live on a more modest 
scale elsewhere. Others have been compelled to let their shoot- 
ings and to practice severe retrenchment in every direction to 
enable them still to occupy their old homes. 

Evidence as to the reductions of rent, collected by the Norfolk 
Chamber of Agriculture, indicated that rents on the best lands 
had been reduced by 25 to 35 per cent., and on the medium 
lands from 40 to 60 per cent. Mr. Rew is disposed to put the 
range of reduction at from 20 to 60 per cent., the average 
which would represent the largest quantity of land in Norfolk 
being probably about 35 to 40 per cent. This estimate does 
not, of course, take account of farms for which no tenant at 
any rent can be found, nor does it include exceptional cases 
such as those, on the one hand, where special circumstances 
have kept up the rent of particular farms, or, on the other hand, 
where farms have been let at merely nominal rents. 

Speaking of the position of the tenant farmers the Assistant 
Commissioner says :— 

“'T'wenty or thirty years ago no class connected with the land ‘held 
their heads higher,’ to use a colloquialism, than the farmers of Norfolk. 
As men of considerable capital, conducting a profitable business on a 
large scale, and with a well-deserved reputation for enterprise and 
ability, they had a fair right to do so. Many of them owned the whole 
or a part of the land they farmed, and they lived in a style to which 
they might not unreasonably claim that their income and _ property 
entitled them. But all this has now very largely changed. The typical 
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Norfolk farmer of to-day is a harrassed and hard-working man, with 
little time to devote to anything but the struggle to make both ends 
meet. ‘The survivors of the easy-going class of farmers are few and far 
between, and those who now occupy the farms are men who are holding 
on by sheer determination and hard work. Many of those with whom 
I came in contact were obviously keen and energetic men of business, 
with a thorough and, as the phrase goes, ‘ up-to date’ knowledge of all 
the intricate details of their vocation. This might not, perhaps, apply 
uuiversally to all the smaller farmers; but, as a general rule, no one 
who met, as I had the pleasure of meeting, a large number of Norfolk 
farmers, staying with some of them in their homes and spending a con- 
siderable time with many others, could fail to be impressed with the 
conviction that at the present time ali that energy and intelligence can 
accomplish is being done to combat their difficulties. 

‘“¢ Many of the farms are now occupied by men of the younger genera- 
tion, who, for the most part, have been educated specially (at “Ciren- 
cester or Downton in some cases) for the work of farming, and who 
for many years past have been imbrued with very modest expectations 
of the profits to be derived from the land. One of the saddest and most 
significant facts, among the, many brought to my notice, is that these 
men, who often come of a long race of Norfolk farmers, are losing heart 
and hope, and are looking about for other directions in which they may 
find better scope for their energies. Often the direction they look is 
across the seas where, as they think, there are still chances for expert 
farmers to obtain that return for their skill and capital which in their 
own country they have relinquished the hope of securing. Many of 
the older farmers told me that while they would no doubt have to ‘hang 
on’ because at their age they could not change their whole life, their 
sons could not be induced to take up a pursuit which offers now so 
little attraction fora young man. Itis no hght matter that agricul- 
ture, and often the country also, is thus losing brain and muscle which 
the nation can ill afford to spare. Whatever the other effects may be, 
it is at least certain that to deplete the land of intelligence and enterprise 
cannot make for agricultural progress in the future.” 


One of the effects has been to diminish the corn-growing 
acreage of the county, though this has applied specially to 
wheat. The reduction of corn crops naturally implies a reduction 
of the arable area and it appears that the land under the plough 
in Norfolk has decreased during the 13 years 1881-94 by 
35,843 acres. Of this 30,887 has apparently been laid down to 
grass, while the remaining 4,956 acres have presumably gone 
out of cultivation altogether, and are therefore not now ineluded 
in the returns. 

The following comparison is shown of the number of live 
stock in the county in 1881 and 1894 :— 


Increase + 
= 1881. 1894. or 
Decrease —. 


No. No. 
Horses - = = = 63,127 69,023 + 5,896 
Gattle - = = - 114,348 113,505 — 843 
Sheep - = = 579,491 519,321 — 60,370 
i - 96,584 + 
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The increase in the number of horses, which has been pro- 
‘gressive, year by year, is believed to be largely accounted for 
_ by the attention given by many farmers to the breeding of 
_hackneys, a branch of farming from which good financial results 
are said to have been attained by those who had the requisite 
‘Knowledge and capital. | 

Cattle as a whole show no change, but it may be observed 
that there has been an increase in recent years in the number 
of milking cows, thus bearing out the statement made to the 
Assistant Commissioner by several witnesses that dairying had 
been extended. 

One of the worst features of the present situation is, in Mr. 
Rew’'s opinion, the voluntary withdrawal of capital from farming. 
‘The large farmers have many of them lost heart and confidence, 
and they are taking their capital out of the land. 

The Assistant Commissioner came in contact with many 
yeoman farmers of different degrees, and, putting aside one or 
two exceptional cases of the more substantial men who owned 
a part of their holdings, or rented one farm and owned another, 
it seemed to him that almost without exception they lived under 
constant shadow of the mortgagee. Indeed, he states that over 
a large part of Norfolk mortgages hang like millstones about 
the neck of owners of all classes, and in many, probably in the 
large majority of instances, the land if sold now would not. pay 
the mortgage. 

Although many of the small holders are feeling the depression 
as severely as the large farmers, it is pointed out that they live, 
with their families, mainly on the produce of their holdings, and 
af they can manage to sell enough to pay rent and taxes, they 
ean struggle on. The fall of prices to them means perhaps some 
lowering of their modest standard of comfort, but it does not 
affect the actual sustenance of the family. 


In view of what has been said, it is not surprising to find that 
the number of labourers employed on the land in Norfolk has 
decreased, and is decreasing, their number having declined from 
45,505 in 1871 to 40,937 at the last census. At the time of the 
Assistant Commissioner's visit the general rate of wages for 
‘ordinary labourers was 10s. per week. Ina few parishes it was 
Ils, and in some it had fallen to 9s.'.The current rate of 
wages does not, of course, represent the actual earnings of the 
men. ‘Team-men, stockmen, and shepherds, all get Is. or 2s. per 
week more, and frequently a cottage rent free in addition. The 
ordinary labourer is fora large part of the year engaged on 
piecework. The harvest is almost invariably paid for in a lump 
sum which varies from year to year according to agreement. 
“The range is from 61. to 7. or a little more, which may he said 
to represent from 30s. to 35s. per week. 


In most parts of the county a considerable increase of allot- 
‘ments is reported to have taken place in recent years, though in 
O 89185. G 
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a few districts it appears that there is a diminished demand for 
them. 


That in a county almost entirely devoted, except on its 
coast line, to agriculture, the effects of the depression must 
re-act on all classes of the community, is self-evident. One 
index to this is that in all parts, except those where other 
industries or residential attractions may have absorbed a part 
of the natural increase of population, there is stated to have 
been a positive decrease in the number of persons who find 
a livelihood in the county. 


Summing up shortly the evidence he received on the various 
matters coming under the head of conditions of tenancy, Mr. 
Rew is of opinion that there is practically no demand for very 
drastic alterations in the law of landlord and tenant. What is 
mainly wanted is better security than is afforded by the present 
Agricultural Holdings Act, as administered in Norfolk, for 
eapital expended by a good tenant in improving his holding. 
If an outgoing tenant can be fairly reimbursed for expenditure 
which has improved the farm he asks no more, and he certainly 
thinks that he should receive no less. As regards conditions 
while they are in the farm, many tenants are content in these 
times with the power of making their own bargains; but some 
consider that the law should explicitly give them freedom of 
cultivation and liberty to sell off hay and straw, provided that 
no injury was done to the land. That the landlord must have 
some power of veto to prevent injury to the land by an 
unscrupulous or impecunious tenant, is generally admitted. 


A large number of suggestions were made to Mr. Rew on the 
subject of malting barley and the beer duty, which resolved 
themselves into a proposal to tax “substitutes” used in brewing, 
and to put a duty on foreign barley used for malting, at the 
same time reducing the duty on “pure” beer by an equivalent 
amount. 


The recommendations of agriculturists and others in Norfolk 
for the relief of the depression were generally similar to those 
already brought under the notice of the Royal Commission in 
respect of other counties. It was urged that the question of 
the incidence of rates and taxes should be immediately recon- 
sidered to meet the altered position of agriculture ; that the land 
tax should be applied to the relief of local rates within the 
area of its collection; that there should be a readjustment of 
railway rates; that foreign meat should be marked as such 
when offered for sale in the county ; and that the law against 
adulteration should be more strictly administered, especially with 
respect to milk. A suggestion was also made that there should 
be an international conference on the subject of bimetallism. 
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Royal Convnission on Agriculture.—Rep ort by Mr. Wilson Fox, 
Assistant Commussioner, on the County of Cumberland. 
[C.—7915-1.] Price 6d. 


In this Report it is stated that the chief characteristics of 
farming in Cumberland are the grazing and feeding of stock, the 
breeding of horses, the growth of corn and seed-grass hay for 
sale. The fall in price of grain has brought about a great de- 
crease in the area of wheat and barley grown in the county, but 
the acreage under oats is said to have been considerably enlarged, 
the damp and humid climate in the valleys being very suitable 
for this crop in the fertile soils. Comparing 1874 with 1894, the 
acreage of wheat declined from 21,914 acres to 4,510, that of 
barley from 7,433 acres to 2,573 acres, while the area of oats 
increased from 68,281 acres to 81,199 acres. The soil and climate 
of Cumberland are particularly favourable to the growth of 
pasture, and farmers in the county have not been slow to avail 
themselves of these natural advantages, for between 1874 and 
1894 the area of rotation grasses increased nearly 19 per cent., 
and the permanent pasture 94 per cent. In the same period the 
number of cattle rose from 126,069 to 138,118, while sheep 
declined from 562,844 to 520,811. The principal breeds of cattle 
are shorthorns and shorthorn crosses, while of sheep the Herdwick, 
Scotch black-faced, and Cheviot are the most popular breeds, and 
there are also some half bred long-wooled sheep of the Leicester 
type. Mr. Wilson Fox gives some interesting particulars of 
a custom existing in some of the hill districts known as “ heating,” 
whereby the tenant rents a flock of sheep from the landlord at a 
rent representing 4 to 44 per cent. of their value. The tenant 
before entering the farm has to find two bondmen, who are, 
severally and jointly, liable with him to return to the landlord, 
at the expiration of the tenancy, the same number of sheep in the 
same condition as when first let. This custom of “ heafing ” is 
said to be of great benefit to men with but little capital who 
want to take a hill farm, and to have often enabled a shepherd 
to rise to a position of a farmer. 

Butter-making is carried on to a considerable extent in Cum- 
berland, both on hill and lowland farms; but in many parts the 
butter, especially that made on small farms, is stated to be of 
inferior quality, though it appears that the technical instruction 
provided by the county council has led to an improvement in 
this respect in some districts. 

Mr. Fox states that it is not an easy matter to represent what 
rents are paid in the county by quoting an average rental, as 
they vary so much according to the quality of the soil. One 
authority puts the rents per acre on better class farms at from 
18s. to 30s., on poor cold land which has gone back lo grass 3s. 
to 4s. per acre, and on the better part of such land still under 
plough from 5s. to 10s. per acre. : ay 

‘As regards the position of agriculturists in Cumberland, there 
are, it appears, comparatively few outward and visible signs of 
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agricultural depression in the county, but Mr. Fox points out 
that depression nevertheless exists, though not in so acute a form 
as in corn-growing counties. Upon owners of land the eftect of 
the depression is said to have manifested itself in a reduction of 
between 15 and 25 per cent. in their rentals, while the selling 
value of their land has decreased from between 30 and 35 to 25 
years’ purchase. Nevertheless, Cumberland landowners must, in 
Mr. Fox’s opinion, be considered fortunate compared with those 
in other counties, in that they have all their land let, and, gene- 
rally speaking, no arrears of rent. Tenant farmers in the county 
are reported to be just holding their own at present prices and 
rents. They have felt tne decline in the the price of cereals 
very little, as they look more to cattle and sheep for their profits, 
which are frequently augmented by the sale of butter, cheese, 
poultry, andeggs. Mr. Fox thinks, too, that the character of the 
Cumberland farmers has contributed towards staving off the 
evil times which would have fallen upon others less thrifty and 
resolute. He says :— 


“The Cumberland farmer is a working farmer, who takes his full 
share of the daily toil, and sets his labourers an example in zeal and in- 
dustry. Hard-headed, hard-working, honest, and thrifty, this splendid — 
race of men, of whom the country may be proud, are well fitted to face - 
and grapple with difficult times. There is no false pride among Cumber- 
land farmers, though, as a class, they are proud and independent. 
Nearly everyone, whether on a large or a small holding, takes his share 
in the operations of the farm. He is up with his men at daybreak, not 
only superintending but participating in their daily work. On a large 
farm the farmer is usually the working foreman, on a small farm he and 
his family are the labourers.” 


The class of yeomen or “statesmen” as they are called in 
Cumberland, is stated to have been diminishing in numbers for 
many years, and the position of some of them is apparently now 
worse than that of tenants, owing chiefly to the charges which 
they or their ancestors have put upon the land. Speaking of 
the relative merits of large and small farms, Mr. Fox remarks 
that the advocates of a rural arcadia composed entirely of small 
holdings would find a very unsympathetic audience ameng the 
hard-headed agriculturists of Cumberland, be they farm servants 
or farmers; they would find that small farmers in Cumberland 
look on their farms as the means to an end, their one ambition 
being to become larger farmers, and to accomplish this they toil, 
and strive, and save. 

In Cumberland the majority of the farm servants are hired 
by the half year at Whitsuntide and Martinmas, and live and 
board in the house. These are always unmarried men. Married 
labourers live in cottages on the farm or in villages and are 
nominally engaged by the week. Odd men or casual men, of 
whom there are said to be comparatively few, are called 
“ darrickers,’ and are engaged by the day. The standard of 
labour in the county is high, and this, it is thought, may be 
attributed to a considerable extent to the system of hiring. 
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Although the farmers in Cumberland have suffered from 
depression less than those in many other counties, agriculture 
in the county is stated to be by no means in a satisfactory con- 
dition. The low prices ruling for cattle and sheep in certain 
years since 1886 have entailed much loss of capital, and it is 
pointed out that the Cumberland farmers are seldom capitalists, 
and have usually little margin to draw upon. Nevertheless, 
Mr, Fox holds that if the prices obtained for stock in the current 
year continue, there is a prospect for the Cumberland farmers 
to pursue their calling with sufficient success. 


Woods and Forests. The Seventy-third Report of the Comnus: 
stoners of H.M. Woods, Forests, and Land Revenues. 
[H.C.—337.] Price 1s. 734d. 


In that portion of the report relating to Crown property in 
Wales, Mr. E. Stafford Howard remarks that, representations 
having been made to him im favour of carrying out planting 
operations on parts of the Crown wastes in Wales, an oppor- 
tunity was taken during October 1894 of going over those in 
the neighbourhood of Denbigh, and a meeting was arranged 
with some of the local farmers, who were interested as having 
sheep-walks or common rights upon them. 

Whilst it seemed quite possible to select places where trees 
could grow and do well, there are many other considerations 
which would have to be carefully weighed before any definite 
proposal of the kind could be made which might give reason- 
able hope of success. The common rights would have to be 
extinguished where the plantations were made, and owing to 
the fact that, though these wastes are unfenced, each owner of 
common right has in practice his own particular sheep-walk, 
there would be some difficulty in arranging how the rights of 
the commoners should be adjusted. To deprive one of these hill 
farms of its sheep-walk would probably be held to seriously 
damage the value of the farm as a whole. The accessibility of 
the ground and the nearness of railway communication are also 
serious factors in the problem, and the Commissioner is, there- 
fore, taking opportunities of visiting the wastes in other parts of 
North Wales before attempting to make any definite proposals 
in connection with any one of them. | 

A small plantation, mainly for purposes of shelter, has been. 
made on a small Crown farm in Merioneth, adjoining the waste 
of Maentwrog Mountain. The very severe weather experienced 
last winter greatly interfered with the. work and added to the 
expense, and the exceptionally dry spring proved very trying 
to the young trees, most of which, however, were reported to be 
doing well in June 1895. 
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Report on Wages and Hours of Labour, Part I. Changes in 
Rates .of Wages and Hours of Labour in the United 
Kingdom im 1893. [C.—7567.] Price 1s. 3d. 


The portion of this Report which deals with agricultural 
labour is confined to a comparative statement of the rates of 
hiring at certain hiring fairs for corresponding periods in 1892 
and 1893. 

Generally speaking, agricultural wages in 1893, up to the 
autumn, remained at the same level as in the previous year, but 
in the autumn they declined in certain counties below the rates 
paid in the autumn of 1892. With reference to this decline, 
allowance must be made for the effect of the prolonged drought 
upon the employment of labour. The corn and root crops were 
so scanty in 1893 that in the winter there was very little 
threshing or work in connection with the root crops. The hay 
crop also was so deficient that many farmers sold their cattle at 
very low prices in the autumn, as they could not afford the 
expense of buying food for them during the winter, and, in con- 
sequence, the employment of those who attend to stock was, in 
some districts, injuriously affected. Again, the great losses which 
farmers sustained through the failure of the crops compelled 
many to economise in their labour bills, and, further, farm work 
was so forward in the autumn, that less labour than usual was 
required during the winter. 

At the north cvuntry hirings (yearly and half yearly), both in 
England and Scotland, which took place in the spring of 1893, 
there was not infrequently a slight increase of wages compared 
with the corresponding period in 1892. But at the autumn 
hirings there was a downward tendency in England, though 
generally in Scotland wages remained at the same level. 

Thus, at the annual March hirings in Northumberland, at 
Alnwick, Berwick-on-l'weed, and Wooler, though the rates of 
weekly wages of hinds, exclusive of perquisites, varied between 
15s. and 18s. both in 1892 and 1898, more men were in receipt 
of 17s. in the latter year than in the former. Again, at the 
same hirings, the wages of women in 1892 were 1s. 4d. or Is. 6d. 
a day in winter and ls. 6d. a day in summer; whereas in 1893 
most women received ls, 6d. a day all the year round. Also at 
the Neweastle-on-Tyne yearly hiring more men obtained the 
higher rates in 1893 than in 1892. But at the half-yearly 
hiring at Newcastle, the rates of wages for servants who are 
‘boarded in the farm-houses, both at the May and November 
hirings remained the same as in 1892. 

At the half-yearly spring hirings in Cumberland, Westmor- 
land, and Lancashire, wages of first-class men were usually the 
same as in 1892. At Penrith (Cumberland) there was a slight 
decrease—the wages in 1892 were 16/. to 17/., and in 1893 151. 
to 16. 10s. But at Lancaster they increased from 131. to 151. 
in 1892 to 151. to 171. in 1893. 
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There was a decrease in the wages of second-class men at 
Penrith (Cumberland) and Kendal (Westmorland), but an in- 
crease at Lancaster, the rates in 1892 being 10. to 110., and 91. 

to 14/. in 18938. The wages of best women were maintained or 

increased. At Kendal (Westmorland) they were 12/. to 132. 10s. 
in 1892 and 1893. At Penrith (Cumberland) they were 111. to 
12/. in 1892, and 110. to 131. 10s. in 1893. At Lancaster they 
were 8/. to 111. in 1892, and 101. to 12. in 1893. There was a 
slight tendency to decrease in the wages of second-class women 
at Penrith and Kendal, but at Lancaster they were 5/. to 8J. in 
1892, and 6l. to 8/. in 1893. 

At the autumn hirings, the wages of best mei were maintained 
aS compared with the corresponding period of 1892 at Kendal 
and Lancaster, but at Penrith they declined from 15/. to 16/. in 
1892 to 121. to 14/.in 1893. The wages of second-class men 
declined at Penrith from 131. to 14/. in 1892 to 90. to 12. in 
1898, and at Kendal from 10l. to 121. in 1892 to 91. to 111. 10s. 
in 1893, while at Lancaster they were 8/. to 10/. in 1892 and 7/. 
to 10/. in 1893. Wages of first-class women remained about the 
same, while those of second-class women generally slightly 
declined. 

At the Durhain yearly hirings which took place in the spring 
of 1893, the wages showed a slightly upward tendency. 

In Yorkshire, at the yearly hirings in November, wages 

enerally showed a slight downward tendency. In Derbyshire, 
Cheshire, Staffordshire, Shropshire, Nottinghamshire, Leicester- 
shire, and Rutland, the rates of wages remained about the same, 
and there was a downward tendency in parts of Warwickshire 
and Huntingdonshire. In the home counties and the western 
counties there was but little change. In the latter district 
wages declined in certain parts of Wiltshire in the auturnn. 

But the fall in wages in 1893 was most general in the 
eastern counties. Thus, in Suffolk wages were usually 12s. in 
1892, though in some districts in the west of the county they 
were lls. in the winter of 1891-2, and were raised to 12s. at 
Easter, 1892. In a number of cases wages dropped from 12s. to 
11s. in the autumn of 1892. Generally speaking, the rate of 
weekly wages in 1893 in the county was 11s., but in the autumn 
of that year they dropped to 10s. in certain districts in West 
Suffolk. Again, in West Norfolk, South Cambridgeshire, and 
parts of Essex, wages were frequently ls. a week less in 1893 
than in 1892, though the reduction did not commence in a 
number of cases until after harvest. In Lincolnshire there was 
generally no change in wages in 1893 as compared with 1892, 
until the autumn of 1893. Up to that period wages were 2s. 6d. 
and 2s. 3d. a day, the higher rates being more generally paid in 
the northern part of the county. But in November 1893 wages 
generally dropped to 2s. 3d., and 2s. were not infrequently paid 
in certain southern districts. 
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Science and Art Department. Forty-second Report, with 
Appendices. C—T7693. [Price 1s. 9d.] 


This report contains a minute by the Department regarding 
the administration of funds by County Councils under the 
Technical Instruction Acts, to the effect that prizes may be 
awarded at competitions in agricultural processes if such com- 
petitions are confined to persons who have been taught by 
instructors appointed by the County Council. But the offer of 
prizes for manual dexterity at an agricultural competition, apart 
from class instruction, would not be a legitimate application of 
tunds under the Technical Instruction Acts. 

The report also contains the observations of the examiners in 
the principles of agriculture. A sound and valuable course of 
instruction in the elementary stage is, it is stated, being given: 
in this subject, especially when viewed from an agricultural 
standpoint. The general character of the papers in the advanced. 
stage appeared to indicate a lack of definite teaching, and espe- 
cially of a quantitative handling of the subjects taught, while 
in the honours stage it is reported that the character of the 
instruction was greatly inferior to that which had been observed. 
in previous examinations. 


Occupations of the People (England and’ Wales) enumerated am 
1871, 1881,and 1891. [H.C.—468.] Price 3d. 


This is a return to an order of the House of Commons 
showing the numbers of males and females (distinguishing those . 
aged under and over 20 years) enumerated in England and 
Wales at each of the three censuses in 1871, 1881, and 1891, 
according to their various occupations as enumerated in the 
censuses of those years. As the system of classification adopted 
at these successive censuses differed in some cases, the figures for 
1881 and 1871 have been corrected and adjusted so as to make: 
them as nearly as possible comparable with those of 1891. All 
ascertained changes adopted in the classification of occupations: 
in 1881 and 1891 have been fully noted in the return, even if 
the change is of such a character as to render correction of the: 
figures for such changes impossible. 

It is mentioned in an introductory note that satisfactory 
comparison, in detail, of the occupation statistics already tabu- 
lated in the census reports of the years referred to, is beset with 
many, often insuperable, difficulties; for not only were many 
of the occupational headings of the 1871 census changed in 1881 
and in 1891, but, in many instances, variations were made in the 
grouping of individual occupations under the several headings, 
although the titles of the headings remained unchanged. 

In the following summary of the agricultural population, it is 
pointed out, for instance, that land stewards who were included. 
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under the heading of “farm bailiff” in 1881 and 1891 were 
classed as “land surveyor, estate agent” in 1871. Again, in 
1871, outdoor shepherds only were included under the heading 
of shepherd, the indoor shepherds, or those living with the 
farmer, being referred to the heading agricultural labourer, farm 
servant. In 1881 and 1891, however, all shepherds were shown in 
the same category. 


-AGRICULTURAL POPULATION OF ENGLAND AND WALES. 


{ 


Males. Females. 
Classification. 
1891, | 1881. | 1871. {| 1891. | 1881. | 1871. 
| | | | 
(1.) In Fields and Pastures :— |) 
‘> Farmer, grazier - = - 201,918 203,329 225,569 || 21,692 | 20,614 | 24,338 
Farmer’s, grazier’s—son, grand- 
* son, brother, nephew - - 67,287 75,197 76,466 |) — = = 
| 
Farm bailiff - - =| 18,205 19,377 16,476 _ = — 
Shepherd - ‘ - -|. 91,573 | - 22,844) 23,993 || — af 2 
Agricultural labourer, oe | | 
servant - 709,283 | (24,150 
Horsekeeper, horseman, fone for 608 | 900,009 { 40,346 
ster, carter - 25,701 \C— 
Agricultural machine—proprie- | 
tor, attendant - 4,608 4,299 9,152 
Others engaged in, or connected 
with, agriculture = 1,788 2,458 1,649 
(2.) In Woods :— 
Woodman - “ = - 9,448 S151 7,855 
(3.) In Gardens :— 
Gardener, nursery man, seeds- 
man “ 174,290 145,142 119,651 
(4) About Animals :— j 
Cattle, sheep, pig—dealer, sales- | 
man - “ “ 2 5,318 5,729 5,836 
Drover ~ “ ia iy 2,824 2,586 2,950 
Gamekeeper  < = “ 13,814 12,633 12,429 
Dog, bird, animal eee 1,890 1,156 | 547 
dealer - 
Knacker, catsmieat — “dealer ; 
vermin destroyer * 2,082 1,827 | 1,981 


Ireland : Sixty-first Report on National Education for 
1894. [C.—7796.] Price 3d. 


This report states that 82,595 pupils, of whom 51,531 passed, 
were examined in the acricultural class books in the ordinary 
National Schools at the results examinations. Instruction 
in the theory of Agriculture, for which ordinary results fees 
are payable, is compulsory in all rural’ schools for boys in the 
4th, 5th, and 6th classes, and is optional“in the case of girls. 

The total number of school farms in connection with ordinary 
National Schools on the 31st December 1894, was 44, of which 
39 were reported on. The boys in the advanced classes in 
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schools with school farms attached are examined in the practice: 
as well as the theory of Agriculture, and special agricultural fees 
are paid on the proficiency of the pupils and state of the farms. 
The total number of pupils examined in Practical Agriculture, 
by the Agricultural Superintendent, within the results year, 
was 576, of whom 505 passed. 

Thirty schools have school gardens attached. The pupils 
examined for practical knowledge displayed in the management 
of these gardens amounted to 543, of whom 443 passed. The 
Albert Agricultural Institution at Glasnevin has been attended 
by 128 students. The Munster Institution, Cork, continues to 
make good progress. 

The female Dairy Instructors appointed to visit centres 
throughout the country for the purpose of giving instruction in 
improved methods of butter making, were, in 1894, engaged 
principally in Cork and Kerry. The reports received of the 
results of their teaching demonstrated the advantage of the 
system of itinerant dairy instruction. Large numbers of 
persons of the agricultural classes attended the lectures and 
practical demonstrations on butter making, and much interest in 
the subject appears to have been awakened. 

The male Dairy Instructor reported upon 100 creameries 
during the year. The suggestions of the instructor were mainly 
designed to promote improved methods in respect of the structure 
and management of the creameries. 


A special class for the instruction of creamery managers was 
held last year at the Munster Agricultural and Dairy School, 
and was attended by ten persons. These students were examined 
at the close of the session, and certificates of proficiency were 
awarded upon their completing six months of successful creamery 
management after the course of training at the dairy school. 


It was also decided to give a course of special dairy instruc- 
tion to creamery managers at the Albert Institution, Glasnevin; 
and in future, so long as it may be desirable to do so, a session 
for these managers will be held at the Institution in each year. 

The course of instruction embraces the science of chemistry 
as applied to dairy practice, the keeping of accounts, the practice 
of butter and cream making, the testing of milk, and the feeding 
of farm animals. 

During 1894 experiments upon means for protecting the 
potato from disease by dressing the crop with a preparation of 
copper sulphate were carried out at the agricultural establish- 
ments at Glasnevin and Cork, as well as at certain School farms 
in the country. The experiments on the farins with this antidote, 
extended over several years, tend to show that the copper 
sulphate remedy, if properly applied, is a powerful aid in the 
prevention of potato disease. 

Other experiments of interest to agriculturists have also been 
carried out at these agricultural establishments. 
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In 24 schools payments were made to the pupils of industrial 
classes for working on the small farms or gardens attached, 
under the direction of the teachers assisted by Agricultural 
Monitors. It is to be hoped that the number of these schools, 
with classes duly organized, will be largely increased. 

The number of pupils who, on account of their regular 
attendance at the farm work, and proficiency at the examinations, 
received payments, was 286; and the number of agricultural 
monitors who fulfilled the conditions prescribed in their case 
was 48. 


The Annual Local Taxation Returns (England) for the Year 
1893-94. Part lI. [H.C.—329.] Price 114d. 


This volume consists of two divisions. ‘The first contains the 
Poor Rate Return for the year ended Lady Day, 1894, while the 
second consists of a return relating to the valuation of property 
for the poor rate in 1892 and 1893. 

Part I. of the Poor Rate Return gives a summary, as regards 
each union-county and division, of the amount of the poor rates 
levied during the year, and the amounts received by boards of 
guardians from County and Borough Councils under the provi- 
sions of the Local Government Act, 1888, and from other sources 
(except from loans) in aid of such rates; and also the amounts 
expended therefrom : (1) for the relief of the poor and purposes 
connected therewith, (2) for purposes unconnected with such 
relief, and (3) for purposes partly connected and partly un- 
connected with such relief. It also gives separately the amounts 
received, expended, and outstanding in respect of loans raised by 
boards of guardians. 

Part IJ. is a comparative statement of the expenditure on 
relief to the poor in the years ended Lady Day 1893 and 1894, 

Part III. gives details of all the receipts and expenditure 
shown in Part I., exclusive of loans, with regard to each of the 
648 unions and parishes under separate boards of guardians in 
England and Wales, and the Scilly Isles. | 

Part IV. of the return is devoted to the loan transactions of. 
boards of guardians. It gives, as regards each board of guardians, 
the amount raised by, means of loans, and the expenditure 
defrayed out of loans, during the year, together with the amount 
of the loans owing by guardians at the end of the year. 

It appears from the return that the total amount of poor rates 
raised during the year for all purposes, including the sums con- 
tributed by Government in lieu of poor rates, was 17,743,664. 
This amount was greater than the amount raised during the 
preceding year by 1,212,258/. 
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A statement has been prepared with the view of showing 
what was the rate per head on the estimated population of the 
metropolis and of each union-county, of the receipts from poor 
rates, and of the gross expenditure on relief to the poor, and 
the rate in the £ on rateable value of the receipts from poor 
rates. The union-counties have been arranged according to the 
amount of the rate per head on estimated population which the 
gross expenditure on relief represented. It is shown that the 
relative rates per head on the total receipts from poor rates, 
and on the gross expenditure for relief, varied greatly in 
different union-counties, and that in some cases the rate per 
head for relief was considerably less than half the rate per 
head of the rates raised, while in Suffolk and Berks the rate 
per head of relief represented about three-fourths of the rate 
per head of the rates raised. The highest rate per head of the 
poor rates raised was in London, where it amounted to 23s. 23d. 
per head; the lowest wasin Northumberland, where it amounted 
to only 6s. 62d. per head. The highest rate per head for ex- 
penditure on poor relief was 13s. 53d. in London, and the 
lowest 4s.in the West Riding of Yorkshire. The rate in the 
£ on rateable value of the poor rates raised also varied con- 
siderably in different union-counties. In the metropolis and — 
20 other union-counties it was 2s. or more than 2s. in the £, 
while in Westmorland it was only 103d. in the £. There were 
considerable differences in the several union-counties between 
the proportions which the rate per head on the estimated popu- 
lation bore to the rate in the £ on the rateable value of the 
amounts raised from poor rates. 

The section of these returns relating to the valuation for the 
poor rate is divided into two parts, of which Part I. gives the 
amount of the gross estimated rental and rateable value of the 
property assessed to the poor rate in each of the union-counties 
of England and Wales, according to the valuation lists in foree 
in the metropolis on the 6th of April, and in other parts of the 
country on the 25th of March 18938, and on the corresponding 
days in 1892, together with the population in 1891 of each 
county. Part II. gives the same information in detail with 
respect to each union and each parish under a separate board of 
guardians. 

The total gross estimated rental of the property liable to 
contribute to the poor rate rose during the year 1892-93 from 
188,397,6611. to 190,770,928/., whilst the rateable value increased 
during the same year from 157,722,9131. to 159,469,468/., or 
Ta per cenu: . 


The Annual Local Taxation Returns (England) for the Finan- 
cial Year 1893-94. Part If. [H.C.—330.] Price 64d. 


This publication of the Local Government Board contains an 
abstract of the accounts of County Councils (other than the 
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London County Council) and joint committees of such Councils, 
as well as the accounts of pauper lunatic asylums, other than 
those belonging to the county and city of London. 

The accounts show that the receipts of the councils, from 
sources other than loans, during 1893-94 amounted to 6,559,9411., 
being a decrease of 269,000/. as compared with the year 1892-93, 
which was mainly due to a falling off in the sums received from 
the local taxation account and from other local authorities. 
‘On the other hand there was a considerable increase in the 
amount raised by rates, the total sum raised being 309,000. 
more than in the preceding year. The expenditure of the 
Councils during the year (excluding that defrayed out of loans), 
viz., 6,782,409/., exceeded the receipts from sources other than 
loans by 222,468/., and this appears attributable to the fact that 
there was a considerable balance unexpended which was carried 
over from the preceding year. Tle excess of the expenditure 
over that of the preceding year was due to the increases in 
the sums expended on roads, on police, and on technical and 
intermediate education. 

The expenditure of the County Councils under the Contagious 
Diseases (Animals) Act was 29,958/., as compared with 31,3682. 
in 1892-93. 


Agricultural Statistics, Ireland, 1895. General Abstracts 
showing the Acreage under Crops, also the number and 
description of Live Stock wm each County and Province, 


1894-95. [C—7798.] Price 23d. 


This is the annual abstract return relating to agriculture 
issued by the Registrar-General in Dublin. 


The total extent under crops in Ireland in 1895 is stated to be 
4,879,506 acres, being a net decrease on the extent in 1894 of 
51,505 acres, or 1:0 per cent. There was a decrease in Ulster of 
13,245 acres, or 0°8 per cent.; in Leinster, of 23,675 acres, or 
1:8 per cent. in Munster, of 15,398 acres, or 1:2 per cent. ; and 
in Connaught, an increase of 813 acres, or 0:1 per cent. 


In 1894 the extent returned under grass was 10,214,096 acres, 
in 1895 the amount returned is 10,280,706 acres, being an in- 
crease of 66,610 acres; the extent returned as fallow in 1894 was 
19,568 acres, and in 1895, 18,506 acres; the extent under woods 
and plantations in 1894 was 309,276 acres, against 308,902 acres 
in 1895; and the extent returned under “Turf Bog, Marsh, 
Barren Mountain Land, &e.,” in 1894 was 4,859,393 acres, against 
4,845,724 acres in 1895, being a decrease of 13,669 acres; of the 
acreage thus returned in 1895, 1,210,234 acres have been entered 
by the enumerators as turf bog, 426,545 acres as marsh, and 
2,265,413 acres as barren mountain land. 
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The acreage under cereal and green crops for 1895 and pre- 
ceding years is shown in the following table -— 


Crops. | 1891. | 1892. 1893. | 1894. | 1995. 

Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. | Acres. 
Wheat - - - - 80,870 75,408 54,998 49,338 | 36,529 
Oats : : : -| 1,215,396 | 1,226,244 | 1,248,338 | 1,254,837 | 1,216,370 
Barley - : g 177,966 175,178 168,776 164595 | 171,648 
Bere and Rye - - - 13,796 13,525 13,656 12,102 | 11,654 
Beans and Pease : - 4,735 4,433 3,605 8,185 | 2,852 
Potatoes - = = © 753,332 740,025 723,735 717,090 | 710,389 
Turnips - - - - 300,326 800,447 302,774 311,310 | 313,248 
Mangel wurzel and beet root - 51,757 51,554 47 034 52,039 | 53,026 
Cabbage - - : : 43,049 41,184 41,236 44,506 | 39,701 
Vetches and rape - - 12,872 11,948 11,051 10,822 | 9,809 


Carrots, parsnips, and other 


green crops - : 30,088 29,705 27,878 27,508 25,409 
Flax : : : - 74,665 70,647 67,487 101,081 | 95,202 
(Clover, sainfoin, | 

| and grasses un- 
Meadow der rotation - 595,609 623,886 642,355 641,058 | 635,603 
and 4 Permanent pasture 
Clover. {| ~ or grass not bro- | 
ken up tn rota- 
L tion - - 1,463,920 1,518,924 1,525,118 1,541,540 | 1,558,066 


Total extent under crops | 4,818,381 4,883,108 4,878,041 4,931,011 | 4,879,506 


With regard to the number of live stock, 4,358,041 cattle 
were returned in 1895, as compared with 4,391,839 in 1894, 
a decrease of nearly 34,000. The number of sheep in Ireland 
in 1895 also exhibits a decrease as compared with 1894, the 
numbers being 3,914,855 against 4,105,180. The number of 
swine, which in 1894 was given as 1,389,324, only amounted to 
1,338,454 in 1895. Of the 16,370,496 poultry enumerated in 
1895, 1,001,818 were turkeys, 2,026,343 were geese, 2,827,044 
were ducks, and 10,515,291 were ordinary fowl. 


Scotland. Report of the Committee of Council on Education 
for the year 1894-95. [C.—7816.] Price 3d. 


This report states that there were 686,335 children on the 
registers of the inspected schools. Examinations were held in 
the principles of agriculture under Art. 21 of the Code of the 
Scotch Education Department. Of 3,318 pupils who were 
examined in the first stage of this subject 2,846 passed, in the 
second stage there were 1,274 passes out of 1,446, and 846 out 
of 932 in the third stage, the total number of passes being 
4,966 out of 5,696 presentations ; this is a slight increase on the 
previous year, when out of a total of 5,542 candidates 4,746 were 
successful. Instruction was also given in the Evening Continua- 
tion Schools to men and boys in agriculture and horticulture. 
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The subject of agriculture now finds a place in the Scotch 
training colleges, an agricultural class having been established at 
the Free Church Training College, Aberdeen. Their Lordships 
state that they will be glad to encourage any further means by 
which instruction in this subject might be made available to the 
future teachers, who will often be employed in districts where 
they might turn a practical knowledge to excellent account. 
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IMPORTS OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCE. 


T.--STATEMENT showing the QUANTITIES of CERTAIN ARTICLES 
of AGRICULTURAL PRODUCE IMPORTED into the UNITED 
Kinepom in the Ten Months ending 31st October 1895, and 
in the corresponding periods in 1894 and 1898. 


(Compiled from the Trade and Navigation Retwrns.) 


Articles. 


Horses. - - ° > SNO. 
§ Cattle - - - - ages 
Sheep - 5 - : Ne 
| Bacon - - - - - cwts, 


Salted - . - = Sass 
Fresh - = . : cares 
4 Hams - - = - = Millss 
7 Meat unenumerated : 
Salted or fresh C - See sas 
Preserved, otherwise than by salt- 
ing - - - - Ss, 
j Mutton, fresh - . - Site 
| Pork: 
§ Salted (not Hams) - = apnea 
( Fresh - - - . segs 
; Rabbits - - - . een 
24 Butter” - ° - : SH ae 
| Margarine : ° - og 
{Cheese - - “ : sas 
! Milk, condensed or preserved aa 
» and cream, fresh - gallons 
Eggs . : gt. hundreds 


— Corn: 


Wheat - = - . - ewts. 
Wheat Meal and fiour ° mess 
Barley - - - = cB icy 
Oats = - : 2 ia a 
Maize - - Chinen Wes i 

1 Fruit : 

: Apples - - " - bushels 
Pears - - » = ae 
Hops ° . = - ewts. 
: Onions ~« « - bushels 
| Potatoes - c = - cwts. 
| Poultry and game Shae ie value £ 


Vegetables (unenumerated) 


3) 


SSS 


Ten Months 


ending 31st 
Oct. 1895. 


29,628 
343,796 
856,176 

3,351,874 


179,425 
1,799,808 
1,083,987 


199,372 


705,706 
2,199,958 


187,730- 
210,152 
$1,154 


2,347,312 | 


763,490 
1,740,718 
448,493 
123,465 
10,487,004 


70,938,615 
15,292,870 
18,642,237 
12,722,110 
27,279,770 


2,304,789 
376,102 
180,491 

4,676,653 

3,643,385 


327,964 
1,147,499 


Ten Months 


ending 31st 
Oct. 1894, 


19,964 
419,110 
386,415 

3,182,516 


198,906 
1,771,347 
973,722 


154,260 


437,569 
1,907,959 


193,321 
136,692 
76,773 
2,155,135 
933,922 
1,893,165 
449,745 
109,975 
9,893,043 


60,549,257 
15,885,255 
25,837,986 
12,131,139 
32,046,484 


3,065,023 
1,233,655 

107,721 
4,372,614 
2,392,504 
231,942 
966,623 


—— ee 


Ten Months 
ending 81st 
Oct. 1893. 


12,061 
295,309 
55,261 
2,668,483 


165,446 
1,512-000 
857,105 


150,286 


485,722 
1,679,024 


160,737 
139,297 
69,220 
1,969,817 

* 1,066,159 
1,733,861 
413,614 


8,981,322 


55,879,041 
17,677,117 
15,750,575 
11,467,321 
27,809,392 


9,444,177 
857,968 
132,484 

3,841,738 

2, 735,210 


267,139 
985,204 
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IMPORTS OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCE—continued. 


IT.—STATEMENT showing the NuMBER of ANIMALS imported into 
GREAT Britain from IRELAND during the first Ten months. 
of the year 1895, compared with the corresponding periods 


of 1894 and 1893. 


Cattle 


Sheep - 
Swine .- 
Goats’ - 


Horses - 


Animals. 


| 

| Ten Months 
| ended 31st 
| Oct. 1895. 


: 607,740 
600,747 

- 404,580 
4,316 

- 30,824 


Ten Months 
ended 31st 
Oct. 1894. 


652,167 
870,922 
431,779 
6,525 
30,299 


Ten Months 
ended 31st 
Oct. 1893, 


534,740 
981,325 
322,837 
6.191 
27,666 


IJ —SratEMENT showing the QUANTITY of Hay imported into 
the UNITED Kina@pom from the under-mentioned Countries 


in Ten Months 


ending 


ast Oct: 


1895, 


corresponding periods in 1894 and 1893. 


| 
Countries whence Exported. | 


Algeria - 


Canada - 


France 


Holland - 
' United States - ° 


(Furnished by the Board of Customs.) 


Jen Months 
ended 31st 
Oct. 1895. 


| 
| 


Other Countries - 


©) 


Total - 


89185. 


Tons. 
6,850 
15,820 


| 
- 12,468 


16,177 
34,593 


11,825 


97,736 


| Ten Months 
ended 31st | ended 31st 
Oct. 1894. | Oct. 1893. 
Tons. Tons. 
2,636 
24,519 39,278 
5,213 1,155 
12,485 21,7381 
144,058 73,143 
48,585 48,570 
237,496 184,608 


and 


in the. 


| Ten Months 
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PRICES OF LIVE STOCK AS RETURNED UNDER THE 
MARKETS AND FAIRS (WEIGHING OF CATTLE) 
ACT, 1891. 


Statements have been published in each of the previous num- 
bers of the Journal of the Board of Agriculture showing in 
tabular form the particulars of returns received weekly by the 
Board of Agriculture under the Markets and Fairs (Weighing of 
Cattle) Act, 1891, from the 19 places in England and Scotland 
scheduled in that Act. These particulars are now continued for 
the third quarter of 1895, the figures for the corresponding period 
of 1894 being added for purposes of comparison. 


3rd Quarter, 3rd Quarter, 


Animals. 


1895. 1894. 

| CATTLE : No. No. 

Entering markets - - - 270,831 279,586 
Weighed - - - - 22,320 20,611 
Prices returned - - - 19,345 18,408 
Prices returned with breed and quality 13,815 12,216 

distinguished. —-—— | = 

| SHEEP : 

Entering markets - = - 1,444,156 1,502,874 
Weighed - x Z = awe ET 4 9,278 
Prices returned with breed and quality 7,348 6,526 

| distinguished. —_ —_— 

| SWINE: 

Entering markets - - - 48,127 20,676 
Weighed - - - - 1,014 743 
Prices returned - - - 453 157 
Prices returned with breed and quality 2 3 


distinguished. 


While the total number of cattle and sheep entering the 
markets in the quarter now under review shows a decline of 
more than 3 per cent. in each case compared with the corre- 
sponding quarter of 1894, it will be observed that the numbers 
weighed increased in the case of cattle by about 8 per cent., and 
in that of sheep, where the weighbridge still seems rarely used, 
by nearly 5 per cent. The per-centage of increase, in the cases 
where particulars of price were rendered in the prescribed form 
showed a further improvement—13 per cent. as regards cattle, 
and 12 per cent. as regards sheep. 

The numbers of swine reported as entering the markets show 
extensive fluctuations, but the details hitherto furnished of 
weighings and prices of this class of live stock continue to 
be extremely defective. 

The much greater extent to which the help of the weigh- 
bridge continues to be called into requisition, in selling cattle, in 
Scotland than in England, is shown by the following table. In 
the latter country but little over 3 per cent. of the cattle entering 
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the 14 places were weighed, although this was better than the 
24 per cent. of the corresponding quarter of 1894. In Scotland, 
on the contrary, the proportion of cattle weighed in the three 
months amounted to 26 per cent., though this is a slight decrease 
below the 28 per cent. of the third quarter. of 1894 :— 


Engiand. Scotland. 
; | 
Cattle at Scheduled Places. Sra ard Bea ord 
| Quarter, | Quarter, | Quarter, | Quarter, 
1895. 1894. 1895. 1894, 
| | | | 
No. entering markets. - el tO ws | 227,194 | 60,458 52,392 
No. weighed = - = =| 6,401 | 5,538) |) 15,919 15,078 
Prices returned - - 3,619 | 3,419 | 15,726 14,989 
Prices returned with breed and 3,619 | 3,419 10,196 | 8,797 
quality distinguished. | 
| 
| 


The Metropolitan Cattle Market of London still furnishes 
more than half the cattle weighed in the 14 scheduled English 
markets ; indeed London and Liverpool together account for 
four-fifths of the whole. A continued improvement is to be 
noted in the returns from Glasgow, where the market arrange- 
ments have been reorganised, with the result that the Corporation 
officers are now able to supply a useful record of transactions 
and prices as ascertained by the weighbridge. On the other 
hand, it is to be noted that, so far as the past quarter is con- 
cerned, Bristol and Lincoln again fail to report a solitary 
instance of cattle having been weighed in the three months. 
The authorities of Ashford, Leeds, and Wakefield, while report- 
ing some cases of weighing, are unable to give any information 
as to the prices of the transactions in those markets, while the 
reports rendered from Birmingham, Norwich, and York continue 
very satisfactory. 

Out of upwards of a million sheep shown in the English 
markets, weighing appears to have been practised in only 4,141 
cases, and the quotations of prices furnished come almost wholly 
from London and Liverpool. In Scotland, as in the case of 
cattle, the reports of the weighing and of the prices of sheep are 
proportionally more numerous. 

Turning to the prices current for cattle in the third quarter 
of 1895, the wide range of prices reported may be best seen 
in the several quotations of the detailed tables appended. 
These prices, however, it will be seen, occasionally represent the 
average of but few transactions. A more reliable figure, for 
purposes of comparison, and one in the nature of an average, 1s 
obtained by excluding transactions in store stock, and limiting 
the inquiry to fat cattle only, and dividing the total of the 
prices obtained in each grade by the total weight of the animals 
priced in that grade. The results for the third quarter of the 
current year, obtained in this manner and compared with the 
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orresponding figures for the same quarter of 1894, are shown in 
he following table :— 


Fat CATTLE—THIRD QUARTER, 1895 and 1894. 


Inferior or Third Good or Second Prime or First 
Quality. Quality. Quality. 
Places. 
\ 
1895. 1894. 1895. 1894. 1895. 1894. 
Per Cwt. | Per Cwt. | Per Cwt. | Per Cwt. | Per Cwt. Her Cwt. 
ENGLAND: Sas San Sood: Ss So. 
Liverpool 2 — — | 28) 62 29 6 34 8 33 Ga 
London-  - 29 4 23) (0 ie musa 46 33 10 38 0 38 6 
Newcastle-on- Sei cee Tr om alee Oa fen 37 10 36 6 
Tyne. | | 
Shrewsbury - 2192 24 4 | 30 2 29 2 35 «8 31 8 
ScoOTEAND : | 
Aberdeen = 26°°3 2A Se a 84 7 32 10 38 (0 386 11 
Dundee - - 28 3 Phi dben 4 34 1 31 9 36 «6 34 4 
Edinburgh - — SG sot Se Ce 34 0 36 4 36 0 
Glasgow - 33 6 _ 36 0 — 86 10 _ 
Perth - - | 33 8 31 2 35 5 S24. | Use 34 3 


It is practically only in the Scotch cases and the two English 
markets of Liverpool and London that the basis of these figures 
for the past quarter is sufficiently large to give a reliable 
average of prices. But the data for Newcastle and Shrewsbury 
have been continued on this occasion so to secure continuity in 
the year’s returns. — 

Treating these statistics, however, as indicating the current, 
values of cattle per live ewt. at the several markets named, the 
course of prices appears to have stood higher, on the whole, in. 
1895 than in 1894, The only exception that need be noted is in 
the class of prime cattle sold in London, where the quotation of 
38s. 6d. per live cwt. in the three months ending 30th September: 
1894 has become 38s. only in the same period of 1895. 

The further tables which are appended give, for the various: 
markets, details similar to those which have been furnished on 
previous occasions—the first of the series indicating the varying 
extent to which the use of the weighbridge is reported in the 
scheduled places in Great Britain, and tbe subsequent tables 
supplying the quotations for the several breeds and qualities, 
un indication being also given of the number of cases where: 
the sale reported was a bargain actually made by live weight. 
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3%3: 


Worst NuMBER of Cattle, Sheep, and Swine, entering the Markets and 


Marrs of the under- mentioned Places in ENGLAND and SCOTLAND, with 


1 the Number WEIGHED, as received from the Market Authorities in the 


a ‘ 
\ a 
y 
| 
he — 
PLACES. 
hs 
ibe 
P 
ENGLAND. 


Ashford = > | 
mingham - - | 


ts | Bristol . . =| 


eicester » - 


Ficcds = 


Hp Be oin ™ -s 


Li hee - - 


U0 ondon = - 


Newcastle-upon- avi 


] rvich = - 


Salford . 


: hrewsbury = -- 


Wa kefield 


| 


| | 
| Cattle. Sheep. Swine. 
| || 
|. Total ceaeeb Total | eel Total | lve? 
| Number |Weighed Number Weighed)} Number Weighed 
| entering] Number | for _ entering Number for j||entering| Number for 
| the | which |'__ the which || the which J 
apiarsets. We ‘ahead tices Markets Weighed.| Prices || Markets) Weighed.| Prices 
i] were | | | were {| or were 
| cree given. | Matis: | | given. | Marts. | given. { 
i | 
BOM Nos * | Ne, So aatt |) Nosh \.No Vs Nov mo: —teoNel 
3,054 9 = | 34,031 — pa 4,975 _ 
5,458 18 18 34,972 — a ae _ 
15,359 = — “ll 41,784 = — 1 a 
12,428 219 142 28,113 16 16 | 1,381 == 
7,629 a5 | — | 29,210 Sa) | 2.800 557 
1,582 ~ — || 29,294 = yt Seae ~ 
18,905 1,516 1,316 170,286 1,120 1,120 a Ae 
26,260 3,663 1,446 208,120 2,939 819 640 _ 
23,738 92 92 | 105,021 _ —_ 7,595 343 
15,170 53 53 || 73481 |  — {| aAeogts ee 
31,278 212 212 | 203,148 8 Seal 361 Tay 
7,178 302 75 || 29,101 | = a Serpe 
25,839 26 _ 58,294 = ad 4,089 _ 
16,500 66 65 | 68,689 = _ 541 4: 
coe 
14,162 3,288 3,288 | 74,972 3,020 3,020 4,976 om 
4,127 2,755 | 2,740 6,749 255 158 423 2 
14,945 6,739 | *2,961 || 53,521 _ — 1,661 = 
12,209 841 702 || 141,025 160 36 1,615 — 
15,015 2,296 *505 68,415 1,646 1,646 1,970 108 
D 210,373 | 6,401 3,619  |/1,099,474 4,141 1,963 ||, 37,482 904 
60,458 | 15,919 | *10,196 | 344,682 5,586 | 5,385 || 10,645 110 
ae oo) 
270,831 | 22,320 *13,815 | 1,444,156 9,727 7,348 48,127 1,014 1453 
| | 


Third Quarter 1895, under the Markets and Fairs (Weighing of 
Cattle) Act, 1891 (54 & 55 Vict. c. 70.). 


ices for 3,739 cattle in addition to the above were quoted from Edinburgh, and for 1 ‘791 cattle from erin, 
thout distinguishing breed or quality. 

es given but details insufficiently furnished. 
he details for 2-swine only were furnished in the form pr escribed. 
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NUMBER and Prices of Cattle WtiIGHED in the under-mentioned Places in} 
Third Quarter of 1895, under the Markets and Fairs) . 


PLACES. 


BREED OR CLASS. 


ENGLAND: 


Liverpool - 


London .-. 


SSS 


Newcastle- 
on-Tyne. 


Shrewsbury 


—— 

——— 

oS eee 
————————— 


Irish Cross Bred 


Devons 

Herefords 
Herefords* - 
Highland 
Highland Scots. 
Norfolks 
Norfolks* 
Polled Scots - 
Runts = 
Runts* — - 
Shorthorns - 


Shorthorns* - 


Cross Bred - 
Highland Kyloes 
Trish - - 
Trish* 
Polled Angus 
Shorthorns - 


Cross Bred 


Herefords 
Shorthorns 
Welsh 


2 


Shorthorns (Stores) 


PRICES 


| 


| 


* Sold by Live Weight. 


OF LIVE STOCK. 


INFERIOR. Goon. 
(3rd Quality.) (2nd Quality.) 
Average Average 
Animals | Price. Animals Price. 
| Weighed, Per Per Weighed. Por Pex 
pStone Cwt. Stone.| Owt. 
eas 
| | 

No. Sous rSe) ellliaNiO’ Shon she Sena. 
- — | — | 395 |3 62) 28 6 
— —| —| 2.4 5) Shree 
= = =| 125 4 5 30 4 
2 310 | 30 8 | 2 4 7 | 36 8 
= = _ 8 4 2 | 33 4 
= = -- | 40 4 33 | 34 2 
~ - — 34 | 4 3 | 84 0 
— =< = 25 4 55 | 35 8 
6 3 52 | 27 6 76 4 33 | 34 4 
= = _ 8 4 3 | 34 0 
47 3 8 | 29 6 177 4 22 | 33 10 
_ _ ~ 11 4 53 | 85 6 
—- } -|] = 13 | 4 44 | 385 0 
aa _ = 6 4 7 | 36 10 
a -- = 1 3 9 | 30 0 
= —|- | 4-4-3) 8470 
= _ —=) I 11 | 4 82) 34 2 
15 8 42 | 26 10 | pease | Sia 
12 3 52/27 6) 2 |38 § |29 4 
3 3.5 | 27 4 6 4 23} 33 10 
ms fis Sue | 9 _A\.3 Ss |"29) 4 
5 3 23 | 25 8 = — a 


i 
\ 


PRIME. 
(ist Quality.) 


|| Animals 


|| Weighed. Pes | 


1,121 


PE SF Ff PF LF — LS ot 
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‘a 
ql 


) 
‘ 


Average 
Price. 


: 
| Per 
eyon Cwt. 


ie) Jy 00 (=) 
luo wl woo 
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_ ENGLAND and SCOTLAND, as received from the Market Authorities in the 


| Puaczs. 
| 
. 


| ScorLann : 
Aberdeen - 


BREED OR CLASS. 


Cross Bred - - 


| Polled : Z 


Polled Avgus = 


Cross Bred Polled - 
Cross Bred Polled* - 
press Bred Short- 


orns. 

Cross Bred Short- 
orns.* 

Highland* - - 

Trish Cross Bred - 


Trish Cross Bred* - 
Polled Angus - 


| Polled Angus* - 


West Highland 
West Highland* - 
Trish (Stores) 

Trish (Stores) * 


Cross Bred - - 
Trish Shorthorns* - 
Shorthorns - - 
Shorthorns* - - 
West Highland - 
West Highland* - 
Trish (Stores) 
Irish (Stores)* = 


Irish Polled 
(Stores)* = - 


Ayrshire - - 
Cross Bred - - 
Highland = - 
Polled - - 
Polled* - 

Shorthorns 


Cross Bred - es 
Cross Bred Polled - 


Cross Bred Short- 
horns. 
Polled Angus 5 


- INFERIOR. 
(3rd Quality.) 
Average 
Animals Price. 
Weighed. Per Per 
Stone.| Cwt. 
No. Seles as 
544 38 23) 25 10 
26 40 252558 
39 38 8 | 29 4 
Ae | 
1 3-52] 276 
56 3 62) 28 6 
3 8 92| 30 6 
45 3 43) 26 10 | 
4 3 112 31 10 
4 3 103) 381 0 
1 4 231 33 6 
AT 4 23) 33 8 


Goon. 
(2nd Quality.) 


Average 

Animals Price. 
Weighed. | Per Per 
Stone.| Cwt. 
No. SerQay lash ds 
1,363 4 33| 84 2 
29 AGat oO 8 
123 4 93\ 38 4 
270 4 32) 34 2 
233 4 3] 384 2 
7 4 52 35 6 
842 4 3/34 0 
2 3 9/|30 0 
798 4 73| 37 2 
30 3 9/30 0 
2 4 03%) 32 4 
7 4 3-| 34 0 
49 4 13) 33 0 
8 | 3103 31 0 
129 4 0/| 82 0 
2 3 102) 31 2 
312 4 5al 385 6 
7 4 34/34 6 
$42 4 62) 36 6 
14 4 82 37 6 
55 4 6136 0 
144 4 43) 35 2 


* Seld by Live Weight. 


PRIME. 
(st Quality.) 
Average 
Animals Price. 
Weighed. Per Per R 
Stone. Cwt. | 
No. |s. d. | s. all 
1,079 | 4 83 | 37 10| 
26 | 4112 | 39 6] 
59 | 4112 | 39 6] 
257 |4 7 133 8 | 
31 | 4 72 | 37 OF 
205 | 4 7 | 386 8] 
Sea ee ST al 
1 | 4103) 89 of 
599 | 4 6 | 386 44 
60 | 4 G6 | 33 2 | 
15 | 4 7} | 3610 | 
8 14 9 | 388 Of 
2 |4 72 | 37 Of 
6 |4 gt | 37 8] 
20 }4 5 | 85 44 
35 | 4 oF | 82 24 
1,828 | 4 6% | 36 
538 | 4 73 | 87 2 
51 | 410 | 38 8 
6 |4 6 | 36 
2 | 4 6,1 38 4 
) 4 9 388 0 
17) 4 8h | 34 8 
3 | 4 082 | 32 
60 | 4 92 | 38 
187 |4 7 | 36 
1 | 4102 | 39 
11 | 4 gh | 37 
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The number and prices of Sheep reported as weighed under the Markets 
and Fairs (Weighing of Cattle) Act, 1891, in the under-mentioned places, in 
the Third oe of 1895 are shown in the me table :-— 


| 
| 
: 


* Sold by Live Weight. 


| INFERIOR. Goop. | PRIME. 
(3rd Quality.) (2nd Quality.) (ist Quality.) 
PLACEs. BREED OR CLASS. Average Average Average 
Animals Price. Animals Price. Animals Price. 
Weighed. | Ror eePor Weighed. Per | Per || Weighed.) poy | Per 
Stone.| Cwt. Stone.) Cwt. Stone. | Cwt. 
ENGLAND: No. s. d.| s. d No. Ss. ad. | s. d. No. s. d | 8.@, 
Liverpool || Irish Cross Bred - = — —— 1,120 5 521] 43 10 — _ = 
London - || Canadians - > — — — 13 38 8 | 29 4 _ =— i 
Downs . > — — — — — — 65 5 9: | 46 2 
Down Ewes* - 4, 4.0 | 382 0 = = = — = = 
Half-Bred - - — — —_ 146 5 13 | 4150 25 5 62 | 44 6 
Half-Bred* - - — — — 337 41134 | 39 6 | 229 5 02) 40 2 
4 SCOTLAND: 
Aberdeen || Cross Bred - - Oo — =< 2,128 4 92 | 38 6 1,397 4 82) 37 10 
Dundee - || Cheviot Ewes - — — — 55 3 93 | 30 4 15 3 72 | 29 25) 
Cross Bred Hoggs - — — — 34 4 43 | 35 0 10 4 83/37 69) 
Highland Ewes’ - _ —-j- 20 3 62 | 28 6 _ — — fF. 
Highland Black a ey ine oe 20 |3 12| 25 2 ws _ io Sa 
; Face Ewes. | 
: Highland Black — -- -- 4 3 6 | 28 0 _— _ — || 
Face Ewes.* | 
; Glasgow Down Ewes - a — — — — cored Sar 10 5 Bz 43 10 | 
: Half-Bred Ewes” - —_ -— — == = = 46 3 7 | 29" 9 | 
| Perth - || Black Face Wether B08) 35 oa eso) Wallen a = Bs i | 
Hoggs. | 
Cross Bred « ie — -— — 205 4 102 | 88 10 O77 5 03 | 40 44) 
Cross Bred Hoges - 63 [4 wis210] 26 |4 e)s6 4] sis | 4 s2| 37104 | 
ESR ND TG ST REISS HSS RES MARINE PBST SS LL EPS IE EE TEI OTE LE TTT EEE IED ET IIT ITS ELE ETE 
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PRODUCE OF HOPS. 


PRELIMINARY STATEMENT showing the estimated total production of Hoes in the 
years 1895 and 1€94, with the acreage and estimated average yield per statute 
acre in each county of England in which hops were grown. 


7 
Btnslem Total |) poneage, |) Bafmnted Ayerage 
CouUNTIES. AN ab 
1895. | 1804. || 1905. | 1894, || 1895, | 1894. 
| | | 
| Cwts. Cuts. || Acres. | Acres. || . Cwts. Cuts. 
BERKS - . » = || res 93 gts | 11 =n | 8-45 
WGuovcusren- -- - ||. 353 | os eet: Hae suet o-o9 5°49 
HANTS " = = | 33,748 24,581 2,875 | 2,911 | Rs Mele 
HEREFORD - = sil 65,002 87,749 7,053 7,525 | 8°61 | 5°02 
KENT - > - - || 316,577 | 424,779 35,018 35,520 || 9°04 | 11°96 
nico io ) ey rae h ce 85807 Sei lineecisp (4) \a4o || -8c71_ 23-80 
| Surrore - ; _| 58 12 || 10 age Ne 80 6°59 
| SURREY : - - || 19,538 17,595 1,783 1,935 | 10°96 9°09 
| SUSSEX - . - || 72,724 | 106,205 | 7,489 7,589 \ 9-71 13°99 
WorcusteR - - ~—s- |, 44,089 | 94,973 || 4024 | 3,848 _|| 10°96 6°49 
a ee 
Total - : - 558,396 | 636,846 58,940 | 59,535 | 9°39 | 10°70 
| | | | 


AGRICULTURAL RETURNS, 1895. 


In August last, in accordance with the usual practice, the 
Board of Agricuiture issued a preliminary statement showing in 
summary form the acreage of the principal crops and the number 
of live stock in Great Britain on the 4th June 1895, as returned 
by occupiers of land and owners of live stock. 

Further details were published in the Journal of the Board of 
Agriculture for September, showing for each county in Great 
Britain the area under wheat, potatoes, and hay respectively in 
1895, together with the total number of cattle, sheep, and pigs 
in each county. A separate statement was also issued showing 
the area under hops in each county of England in which hops 
were grown. 

The following statement extracted from Tables I. and IL, 
which were published in October last, show the extent and 
distribution of the cultivated land enumerated as under an 
crop, bare fallow, or grass, together with the number and classes 
of live stock in Great Britain, Iveland, and the United Kingdom, 
including the particulars received from the Isle of Man and the 
‘Channel Islands, 
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ACREAGE UNDER each Kryp oF Cror. Barr Fattow, and Grass, as returned upon 
the 4th June in the Years 1855 and 1894 in Great Britain, with similar particulars 
for Ireland, and with Total for the United Kingdom. 


ToTaL AREA of LAND & WATER(a) 


es NS 


| GREAT 
| BRITAIN. 


IRELAND. 


1895. 


1894. 


1895. 


1895. 


i ne 


ToTaL ACREAGE under ALL) 
KInps of Crops, BARE >||82,577,531 
FALLow, and Grass (6) - a 


——— 
ss 


( Wheat - : e 


Acres. 
56,771,728 


| 1,417,641 


Acres. 
56,771,728 


—— 
—— 


32,629,855 


1,927,962 


Acres. 
20,706,258 


ee ee 


(d) 
15,178,718 


36,529 


49,342 


1,456,200 


Hors 


—————— ee ee 


SMALL FRUIT - - - - || 


BARE FALLOW 


Barley or Bere - - 2,166,279 

Oats : : : | 3,295,905 

Conn Rye - : - | 68,713 
CROPS. | Beans - = - || 242,665 


( Potatoes - - 3 541,217 

Turnips and Swedes’ - || 1,915,902 

| Mangold - - - 333,672 

GREEN Cabbage, K.-Rabi, & Rape 153,053 
CROPS. Vetches or Tares - - 165,804 


Other Green Crops 


( For Hay = - || 2,303,431 
CLOVER, SAINFOIN, | | 
& GRASSES under4 Not for Hay || 2,426,370 
Rotation. ee ae 
lL Toran - || 4,729,801 


( For Hay - || 4,760,889 
PERMANENT  PAS- 
TURE, or Grass | Not for Hay | 11,849,674 
Not oe ve in | | eye 
Rotation. (ce 
L Toran  - 116,610,563 


or Uncropped 
Arable Land : : 


Not including tidal water. 
Not including nursery grounds, woods and plantations, or mountain and heath land. 
Exclusive of mountain and heath land. 
Furnished by the Registrar-General for Ireland. 
Including beetroot. 

) Cabbage and rape only. 
g) Not separately returned in Ireland, 


209,024 


| ee ee 


7,400,227 


116,114 


3,225,762 


2,023 
58,940 
74,547 


475,650 


2,095,771 
3,253,401 
90,617 
244,180 
243,043 


7,854,974 


504,454 
1,956,573 
353,598 
177,394 
187,117 
121,633 


ee 


3,300,769 


2,381,728 


4,503,532 


4,852,442 
11,612,627 


16,465,069 
1,760 


59,535 
68,415 


2,121,904. || 


171,785 
1,216,370 
11,517 
2,354 
498 


—= 


1,439,053 


—_— 


710,389 
313,284 
(€)5,3026 
(fF) 45,263 
4,247 
25,409 


1,151,582 


63,603 
649,754: 


| 1,285,357 


1,558,066 
9,630,952 


11,189,018 


i 
{ 


164,780 
1,254,813 
11,921 
2,784 


717,120 
312,294 
(€)52,028 
(Ff )50,673 


1,163,277 


641,043 
671,155 


100,851 


(9) — 


375,701 || 


19,639 


UNITED KING- 
DOM, including 

ISLE or MAN and 

CHANNEL ISLANDS 


1894." 


1,980,228 | 


2,346,367 
4,527,741 
80,293 
245,128 
209,609 


2,268,193 | 


4,524,167 | 
102,676 | 
247,062 | 
243,551 | 


1,262,766 


9,365,877 


— = -- —— 


1,232,055 


2,237,653 
387,252 
198,465 
170,368 
148,423 


2,952,636 
3,108,508 


97,247 


2,276,284 | 
406,164 
228,230 
192,113 | 
151,246 


2,776,226 
3,086,528 


| 5,862,754 


6,408,260 
21,170,140 


27,578,400 


102,622 


58,940 
(g)74,920 


494,505 | 


'(g) 68,868 


59,535 


395,682 5 
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From the foregoing returns it will be seen that of the more 
important crops the area under wheat has declined by 524,028 
acres, or 26°5 per cent., while the area under grass of all deserip- 
tions has increased. All the “green crops” (except potatoes) 
show a decrease, and potatoes have decreased in Ireland. 


II.—NumeBer of Horses, CATTLE, SHEEP, and Pies, as returned upon 4th June in the 
years 1895 and 1894,in Great Britain, with similar particulars for Ireland, and 
with total for the United Kingdom. 


GREAT DONE aelaack : 

| | M,ineluding | 
BRITAIN. || IRELAND. || tere or Man and | 
| CHANNEL ISLANDS. 


LIVE STOCK. 


{ 


1895. | 1894. || 1895. | 1894. || 1895. 1895. 


No No 


l|- No. . No. INOsie lhe NOW | Nos 

Horses used solely for Agriculture - | 1,010,333 | 1,004,291 || (9) — (9) — | (g) -- | (g) — 

Unbroken Horses :—One Seen above 330,353 } Meas | (g)— (9) — || (gg) — (g) — 

£ Es Under one year | 130,337. ED Poe AN Cr) i CD) 

Mares kept solely for Breeding - | 74,205 | 71,075 | (g) — (9g) — | Gi (9g) — 
ToTaL or Horsks - : 1,545,228 1,529,461 |) 557,189 | 553,091 || 2,112,207 | 2,092,290 | 


a a i 
| —— 


—_—— | —————- —————_ 
a 


| | 
Cows & Heifers in Milk or in Calf - || 2,485,820 | 2,460,086 || 1,433,960 | 1,447,402 || 3,937,590 | 3,925,486 | 
Other Cattle :—Two years & above - | 1,431,525 | 1,516,672 || 995,165 | 1,070,351 || 2,431,756 | 2,592,604 | 

+ > One year & under two | 1,190,368 | 1,217,145 911,800 914,287 || 2,110,824 | 2,140,592 } 


” ” Under one year - || 1,246,623 | 1,153,210 || 1,017,116 960,154 || 2,273,144 | 2,122,114 | 


- || 6,354,336 | 6,347,113 || 4,358,041 | 4,392,194 10,753,314 |10,780,796 


| 
a 


ToTAL OF CATTLE 


ee a 


ee | | -OC 
ae SS ee — 


Ewes kept for Breeding - - || 9,663,129 | 9,668,002 || js 
\| | |, 72,350,520} 2,492,504 |'18,3884,441 |18,541,761 
Other Sheep :—One year & above - | 6,334,386 6,342,730 | 


aoe of Under one year —- | 9,794,680 | 9,850,768 | 1,564,335 | 1,612,646 | 11,390,412 [11,496,057 
|| | 


a a ee ee 


ie ee 


ToTAL OF SHEEP - = | 25,792,195 25,861,500 || 3,914,855 | 4,105,250 | 29,774,853 |30,037,818 
Sows kept for Breeding 5 - || 415,210 | 351,119 | (9) — Ves NO) 
Other Pigs - : - - || 2,469,221 | 2,038,907 | (g) — (g) — | (g) — 
Peet ae CE ey Segoe? pe Af | 
| | | i 
TOTAL OF PIGS - = || 2,884,431 | 2,390,026 || 1,338,454 | 1,389,310 | 4,238,870 | 3,794,043 
| | 


(g) Differently classified in Ireland. 
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PRICES OF MEAT, CORN, AND DAIRY PRODUCE. 


1.—PRICES OF MEAT, 


AVERAGE Pricks OF DEAD MEAT, per Stone of 8 lbs., at the 
LONDON CENTRAL MEAT MARKET, during the Second and 
Third Quarters of 1895. 

(Compiled from the prices quoted weekly on the “ Meat Trades 

Jowrnal.”) 


DESCRIPTION. | 2ND Sean =D ee 
: BreF :— So Oe Seas Sed Mise: 
| Scotch, short sides = - 4 4to4 8 4 5to4 9 
» long sides - ie AM ORAS 2 4°05,, 453 
English, Prime ~ - S511"; 41 37107 4 
Cows and Bulls - - ak. 38 23 ae 
American, Birkenhead killed - 319-23 10 3 ST Se8 
ie Deptford killed = - 3 8,,3 10 3 us 
33 Refrig. hind-qrs.  - Syl Anes Be Berggren 
Ws 40 LOLE-OLS. = Dis Over iG 1a a ETO 5 
Argentine - = = 32205563 5 2) 79 5 Goes 
Australian, Refrig. hind-qrs. - — | DOR tat 08} 
He »  fore-qrs. - = i | Le Tees es 
Morton : — 
| Scotch, Prime - ~ ™ 4 QoS 4.10.,, 2 
English, Prime - - DT s0 0 4 5,4 11 
Ewes - - , - 3 6,3 10 3.55; aed 
Duteh - 5 é 7 } AR AT 42,4 6 
German ~ - - | : 
New Zealand - : salle th oes! oa aoe 
Australian = - - - Mais Ll | Diese seme 
River Plate, Frozen - E Dah 5 alo | Dis Ws Deal. 
Se low lalled : 20 30 16 | 3 3 sw 
| LAMB :— 
English - - - Srl OnggicrokO 5. 0, 5-10 
New Zealand - - & QRS AB DTBONES 1 
| VEAL :— 
| English : : : A aS 3° 9 pikis 
Foreign ~ - - pee Waly 2 bey 3 [os a4 ere 
Porx :— } 
English, small - ~ - Seat cases 3482 8s 
ms medium and large’ - } Die dalaige Me os 
Foreign = « - es 
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1—Prices or MEAT—continucd. 


AVERAGE WHOLESALE PRICES of CATTLE AND SHEEP, per Stone 
of 8 lbs., sinking the Offal, at the METROPOLITAN CATTLE 
MARKET, during the under-mentioned Quarters of 1894 and 


1895. 
| CATTLE. | SHEEP. 
PERIOD. | | 
| Inferior. | Second. First. | Inferior. | Second. First. 
| 
ead a oucsdeie ne ds | anss die isu: 4) cst: d. 
3rd Quarter1894 || 2-9 4 0 4 7 | 3079 eS 5 Il 
4th Quarter ,, || 2 6 Sli tas ee a Ss 7 6 (ue 
Ist Quarter1895|| 2 8 3 11 oe ie Wa. 4 5 9 6 4 
| | 
QndQuarter ,, || 2 9 AOU NT ZLGH 4 1 | 5 e 5 9 
std Quarter G2 2 ‘eed sey | ayPAy) go ehoTgT1 AD 5.9 
{| | 


AVERAGE WHOLESALE Prices of BEEF and MurTTON, per Stone: 
of 8 lbs., by the Carcase, at LIvERPOOL and GLascow, 
during the under-mentioned Quarters of 1894 and 1895. 


LIVERPOOL.* GLAsGow.f 


PERIOD. 


BeEEsr. Mutton. BrEEF. ~ Morton. 


Sudeosm da Saad. OS. d it stds Gh dsl Sede 8. 7d. 
3rd Quarter 1894-|, 2 Oto3 6|)2 8to4 8) 2 4to3 8/3 Oto4 8 
4th Quarter ,, ines 4 ost 8 0 3 Oo 4 10 


Ist Quarter 1895 -|| 210,,3 8/3 4,,5 0 
calaric sae ee 8,3 108 8, 5, 213 10,4 4) 3 8.5 46 
| 


3rd Quarter ., Se. 274 SEO iS: G6.,, oe 2 


* Compiled from information furnished by the Medical Officer of Health, Liver- 
pool. The prices quoted are for Carcases of Animals slaughtered at the Liverpool 
Abattoir, and do not apply to Imported Meat. 

+ Compiled from information furnished by the Principal of the Veterinary College,. 
Glasgow. 
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1—Prices oF MEAT—continwed. 


BERLIN MARKET. 


AVERAGE PRICES of CATTLE and SHEEP (First Quality) in the 
BERLIN CATTLE MARKET in the four under-mentioned months 


[ Dec. 1895. 


of 1895. 
CATTLE. SHEEP. 
Monrus. 

Per ¢ewt. Per ewt. 
1895. g: dW De ie al ena 
| July - - - = 1 Gl we to. 62 7a) Cl soe ll vo eaoealules 
| 
| August - 2 - - 62 32 ,, 64 112 | 52 62 .,, 56° 48 
| September : = | 60 622) (63 ah | 54 2 oom: 
October - z z -} 88 02 ),, GL 4. | 950 4a0 sabres 


Nors.—The above prices have been compiled from the weekly returns published 
in the Deutsche Landwirthschaftliche Presse. 


PARIS MARKET, 


AVERAGE PRICES of 


CATTLE, SHEEP, and SwiInE (Medium 


Quality) in the Paris CatrLe MARKET in the four under- 


mentioned months of 1895. 


CALVES. 


Per cwt. 


Live WEIGHT. 


OXEN. 
MonrTus. 
Per cwt. 
1895. SoG 
July - - - 35 1¢ 
August - - - 36 0 
September - - 36 64 
October 


1895. : : 
July - - - 58 75 
August - - - 60 9 
September - - 61 3} 


October 


| 
SHEEP. | Pics. 
Bec (aN dss ance 
Per cwt. Per ecwt. 
Sy nas Shacua: 
43. 52 43 0% 
43 52 42 6 
gles) 41 11 


Note.—The above prices have been compiled from the weekly returns publishcd 
in the Journal d’ Agriculture pratique. 
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1—Pricres oF MEaT—continued. 


CHICAGO. 


AVERAGE PRICES of CATTLE at CHICAGO per Cwt. (Live Weight) 
in the first four under-mentioned months of 1895. 


Good Dressed Beef F 
Months. - and Export Cattle. ae Time 
Shipping Steers. e. 


1895. ac : 3 & 
July = - | 19 | 21 92 to 23 52 | 23 113 to 24 102 
August - itera za) Bor de) 40 27h ov Oh. Se Rr ae 
September SHO Gere ese 2S a -Gt h Ob, 78 SN D5 LO yr Ome eT 
October - Se LO gs 22 4 | 21 5 23 05 | 24 3 25 41 


Compiled from the Live Stock Reports issued by Messrs. Clay, Robinson, & Co., 
of the Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Illinois. 


AVERAGE VALUES, per Cwt., of various Kinds of DEAD Mzat 
Imported into the United Kingdom from FoREIGN CoUNTRIES 
and BRITISH POSSESSIONS in the under-mentioned Quarters 
of 1894 and 1895. 


(Computed from the Trade and Navigation Accounts.) 


BEEF. . |Mutton. Pork. 


PERIOD. Saal SER aaah Rona Bacon.| Hams. 
Fresh. | Salted.| Fresh. | Fresh. | Salted. 


| 


See |S. Guietnss eerste Viled le [gle giilh gna 
8rd Quarter 1894- || 39 1/26 5| 36 9/| 4711/26 6| 44 8 | 5211 
4th Quarter ,, - | 38 1/26 0/| 85 5|48 1/27 4|40101 47 3 
Ist Quarter 1895 - || 40 6/26 7] 35 4| 43 5/29 0|37 29143 0 
ond Quarter ,, - || 3811/25 9| 35 9| 48 2/25 3|38 2144 5 


3rd Quarter ,, - || 388 3/25 5 SAO AS Ve Qe Fay a 46° oy 


errr re rere r ne eee ener ceeccn cnn nnn cnn ncnccncnn nnn rnnnec cree ceceneeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee cere aS 
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I1.—CoRN PRICES :—QUARTERLY AVERAGES. 


AVERAGE PrIcEs of British Corn per Quarter of 8 imperial 
bushels,* computed from the Weekly Averages of Corn 
Returns from the 196 Returning Markets of ENGLAND AND 
WALES, pursuant to the Corn Returns Act, 1882, together 
with the QUANTITIES returned as sold at such Markets, in 
the under-noted periods of the. Years 1895, 1894, and 1893. 


PRICES. QUANTITIES. 


QUARTER ENDED. | ; 
| | 1895. | 1894. | 1893. 1895, | 1894, 1893. 
“ VW ‘ | 
Wheat. 


| | 

! | s. d. s. di She Quarters. | Quarters. | Quarters. 
{ Lady Day - O | 20) Donal PAY fel 652,874 613,313 708,986 
' Midsummer - oi) = 28) lal 94 4 26 2 || 496,615 429,450 674,704 

Michaelmas - =i 2owll D2 Velie hee Ol Aue 361,223 313,288 577,112 

Christmas - =|] — 1. Oe Bh 600,773 | 659,258 

1) 
Barley. 
| 

Ss. d. s. d. Soe | Quarters. ae | Quarters. 
§ Tady Day : - 21 6 28 1 25 2 | 1,035,588 671,620 1,092,457 

Midsummer - - 20 3 yay) PN S| ue Dh) 79,936 40,863 104,155 
|} Michaelmas” - = 21 3 22) | 24 1 141,985 95,121 248,829 
i Christmas - 5 == | 22 7 PA) Tt | —_ 1,921,744 1,920,615 


| Quarters. Quarters.| Quarters. 


f lady Day - | 13 Oo, 19) a 7 esorese 193,922 201,572 
| Midsummer - SMe nods NOMI cals) Lh 1Oeus 111,424 61,862 75,457 
| Michaelmas - Allvorae ado 1s aan, shaaoy i 88,312 70,824 99,899 
Christmas : - | — 13 10 | 18 1 | — 239,139 198,594 


* Section 8 of the Corn Returns Act, 1882, provides that where returns of purchases of British 
Corn are made to the lucal inspector of Corn Returns in any other measure than the imperial 
bushel or by weight or by a weighed measure, that officer shall convert such returns into the 
imperial bushel, and in the case of weight or weighed measure the conversion is to be made at 
the rate of 60 imperial pounds for every bushel of wheat, 50 imperial pounds for every bushel 
of barley, and 39 imperial pounds for every bushel of vats, 


11—CorN PRIcES :—HARVEST YEAR. 


AVERAGE Prices of British Corn per Quarter of 8 imperial 
bushels, computed from the Weekly Averages of Corn 
Returns from the 196 Returning Markets, together with 
the QUANTITIES returned as sold at such Markets during 
each of the Harvest Years ending 3lst August 1890 to 


1895. 
if 
PRICES. QUANTITIES. 
HARVEST YEARS. 
Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. 
ir z alt ( 
} 
SS Of Ss Os Sy. Gh Quarters. | Quarters. | Quarters. 
1889-90 - . - 3st 2 28 10 18 6 3,289,806 3,281,141 | 558,053 
1890-91 - - - 35 5 28 0 19 1 3,496,788 3,659,382 602,887 
1891-92 - - 383. 4 ine 20 8 3,267,038 3,260,327 | 488,830 
1892-98 - - 26 8 24 10 als), 9) 2,676,227 3,383,094 547,412 
1893-94 - ° - 25 «+5 26 «+5 18 4 2,087,062 2,876,977 | 542,425 
1894-95 - - - aN 15 21 5 14 8 2,180,959 3,136,415 693,121 
! \ 
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AVERAGE Prices of British Corn, per Quarter of 8 imperial 
bushels, computed from the Returns received under the Corn 
Returns Act, 1882, in each of the under-mentioned Weeks in 
1895, and in the Corresponding Weeks in 1894 and 1893. 


1 Wheat. Barley. Oats. 
Weeks ended 
(in 7895) 

| 1895. | 1894. | 1893. 1895. | 1804, 1893. 1895 1894, | 1893. 
Segre co Seal Sep. b Seen. Se d.| SLi |S: ial Sa oils Shame 
Jan. 5 SEO An oo lepeardOn | Slo a) 2810) ) 94 Oa Ta: Oe! AZ Sl Te ws 
oe se: PON Sel OG meow Ot 9S. 1 98 1085. 6 iP 189) 18 01 16a 
Seat STOO wse lh Oba e 26m Gl BES 1 99 FOR. Tea ON) AR? Oh eo 
go 9G MOOI OG allo wan|| Or til, O97 | OB 6 as aON. 18.60) 12, 17-8 
Feb. 2 ie OOGh a Oye | OG ese OL So) SS dt | OR aul 73 10 | eS acl a7. 
eg Se TOMO sia Spelt OTS 1 28. 18a 2a OL SG le LO, ae 
reat: etn tO. br gal wl One 28e Se Os Teel T3818 0 ke 10 
eros SNe fTOrtO Oa" 15 POI Bulg" (Qt 98 Oul- 95 Was GQ) - ISh a le 1849 
Mar. 2 OO OA elon a ee OO al ON Oe Tue St hile tye TE 
ee) Ti TOLeOue OA Sal Oh LON LGN uT Och a Os Oe NaS OM TR) Alle. 1S. 
oe 16 Sis LOU Pon OA Olen d aS bony OOw by OF es Ouilveds.. 8) (i ASi vane: LS) 
2 oR TOOL ae Ot CE ODO OG otis Oh Bl! TOs 1G) | 184.3 
730 Se OM ash anOde Gal Oat ull -OOMO Oe 1) 85 till d4- 0: |. 18> 0.| 48° 4 
Apr. 6 Palleope 4h OW Gu OA o in GO 26 87-1 25162] 14. 51 18).8°) 07 12 
owe iO) wdalenoteuge | Od MOn ots) 97° 10 bo 94 <8 |) 19 10 4 18. 8118. F 
sp Sl 80-6 Peon S| #25. Ses 9T 9 19 98 6) 94-5 | 14 Bt 18/4 Jos 8 
ney | - || 20 9. |. 24 10 |--25 10 ||. 20 8} 26 3| 24 .0]| 14 2] 18 3). 19 8 
May 4 aii 20 A) 824d) | 25.10%) 20 5 | 26 1] 23:11 |) 14 8}. 18 7.) 19 5 
ert Sot AeA Ge W2G)04i) B08 letS4 11) “89°F | 1B AS poTsi-Ol 19). 
3 O18 Se oO alte 5) age) 206 | 25r00r| BS 9-H 15/<3 WIR. 9 | 1908 
Bee SH eOReep ne Olmdin|  OremGuit: 20. 1 te Od ON) 25. Ol 15. 9-1) 18 100) 196 
June 1 Soe B98 te! O75 We19) 401) O81 | 94°91) 15 10:| 18 9°)" 90 4 
RS -|| 25 9! 23 9| 27 4|| 19 9) 2611] 2210]| 1510] 18 6] 20 0 
aolb ogo | oseton S40 19 4) Saal | Os 5 ae TP 1899) 1 ote a: 
ee, SaeeGes: | eS ats 26 9a) 19) Bill 225 1 989 Sl) 16" 21-1810 | BL 8 
» 29 SIGS Meld 1) OG) O82 28 fae20 5 | 206-S. 1 16 Fe AO Bl) ORS 
July 6 -|| 95 7| 24.6] 26 8/|| 19 9} 293 7] 20 6|| 16 4] 19 6| 21 0 
- ire Sie Ou otoes | 268 1 20 Sale Ot O12 Sil 1 Ft 19 7) 89s °g 
Sma) SHA an 4 Gil 96.5) \\= 18.6) 19°-6 | 20:3) |/) 16) 6/5 19 Fs ON ’9 
Be RY : 94 1/|-24 8) 26 5 TOMO 229 5) OS lb 1220) 6, Won 
Aug. 3 2k Di O44) 26 9 || Wo | 91 44 OF Sil 15 9 |. 19. 8'|. ot. 5 
e210 molly 24 Sale Ode a 26) S90 O21 4 |. SIE || 165.)-19 9.) 20 6 
ce ly, EoNeeoaruGhe 2k bl) 26. 50) A909) | 16 25") eee Ic 16. L)) 18)9') 19s 
ke 14 tle Aga) OA ab Hla DNS in 223626 19 15 717 8) 18.6 
ees a EO Onie ete) ODL oe Oa so od A | -O60,90 Il dd Bot lyk |. 1S) 
Sept. 7 Sos ete gel Obes DRA TOs TT OT OO gm acl Tel Gl Dy A 
Sie Slt ODT OMe OO) 5M eG) la OS The ORD HOP RN gay Seg Qa arg 
a} tome TOE Ste Soe Sa oyeOmeOs. Bi OFT ML 18 Sl Le Os Ve 
ees aM AOEON ese ON TOM Oa Oh ae pu VS eal 1S CS Va Ba Te ay 
Oct. 5 Sa SEG AS en oetON |) ob alos ora 99) Olivas 6G ls Ta. Onl z 10 
pers 12) ease ere ROO Oph get 251 Ol 99) 5. 18. 54 {138 5 Ne TS 0 
ry LO eile Odeon oneooi iG Il Dn Sol esi) 99) Elly ds By 13016). 18d 
NYOG Sill OD oe Minti Qua Gull: Apo raie Ose Sh SOUGHT sng: SCS Bee O: 
Nov. 2 Oo Mie Asan Qed OG  OB> Rl -99 Bll VeodG ey 186i 18). 2 
i SPR!) Se OG tule AC Ape oan Hn Oe Ae OS el) CMB CS Is y | Ss): T 
dG ae Ota e On sO Tea POR at ne OOe ye! CONOR andr Ale dS) 10"). sis 7 
os oye OM domozeet MOR Mi sOO oat ORO Modan al) 4) (30) MS 
oo 30 St EOL OO! nye! LORE OL Od meals On Ou 28 8 1d ool La Noel g 8 
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11.—CorN PRICES :—IMPORTED WHEAT. 

AVERAGE VALUE per IMPERIAL QUARTER of WHEAT IMPORTED 
into the Unitep Kinapom from the under-mentioned 
Foreign Countries and British Possessions in the Second 
and Third Quarters of 1895. : 


Average Value per Imperial Quarter. 
COUNTRIES from which Exported. 


Second Quarter, Third Quarter, 

1895. 895. 

Sunn. Sade 
ARGENTINE REPUBLIC - © - 24 1 23 «8 
CHILE - - : - - - - 26. 6 25 4 
RoUMANIA - : - ° - BBY 9/ 21 8 
RuUssIA - - - - - - | 22 5 23 3 
TURKEY - - - - = - 22 10 22 0 
UNITED STATES OF Amrrca { py Gnue S a 2 ay ip 
AUSTRALASIA = - - - - 25 8 24 5 
INDIA, BRITISH - - - = 24.8 22 10 
NorTH AMERICA, BRITISH - - - 26 4 25 10 


11.—CoRN PRICES :—BELGIUM, FRANCE, ENGLAND AND WALES. 


AVERAGE Prices of WHEAT, BARLEY, and Oats per IMPERIAL 
QUARTER in BELGIUM, FRANCE, and ENGLAND AND WALES 
in the four under-mentioned months of 1895. 


England 
| . : gland and 
Month. | Belgium. | France. Wane. 
WHEAT. 
1895. Per Qr. Per Qr. Per Qr. 
Sd. Sade seed: 
July - - - 25 85 30 103 24 9 
August - - - — 30 11; 24 3 
September - - - —_ 30 54 22 10 
October - - 30 112 | 24 6 


1895. ‘ 
July - - 6 8 
August - 2 ; = 4) 3 
September - - - — 19 32 24 0 
October - - - — 19 52 25 5 

Oats. 
1895. Per Qr. Per Qr. Per Qr. 
S.nd- San s. d 

July - - 4 16 32 18 43 16 1 
August - = = == 18 5 1538 
September - ~ - — 18 02 13 37 
October = - - — ae 13.9 


Note.—The prices of Beigian grain are the official monthly averages published in 
the Moniteur Belge. The prices of French grain have been compiled from the 
official weekly averages published in the Journal d’ Agriculture pratique. The 
prices of British grain are official averages based on the weekly returns furnished 
under the Corn Returns Act, 1882. 
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t.—Corn PricEs :—Lonpon, Paris, BERLIN. 


AVERAGE of WHEAT, BARLEY, and Oats per IMPERIAL QUARTER 
-at the under-mentioned Markets in the four under- 
mentioned months of 1895. 


Month. | London. | Paris. | Berlin. 
WHEAT. 
1895. Per Qr. Per Qr. Per Qr. 
Sede Say cd: $.0d? 
July - = - - 2 Slia 31 7% 
August © - - - 27 2 30 83 30 9 
September - - - 24 2 30 8+ 29 25 
October : : - 24 6 32 .32 30.2 
BaRLeEyY. 
1895. Per Qr. Pet Qr. Per Qr. 
Sad: Ss id. Se Sa deat 
July - - : - 19 6 18102 {19 74 t028 113) 
August - - - 19 3 18 9 roy 315239 
September - : 3 30 2 18102 > |19 6 -,,.29°6u 
October - - - 3l 6 18 102 K9=10°75, 22 05 
Oats. 
1895. Per Qr. Per Qr. Per Qr. 
Sa: Sz) d. Sod. 
July - - - - No sales. 17 102 18 4 
August > - - 15 11 18 12 18 84 
September - - - 14 4 18 12 17 0% 
October ; = = 14 10 Ne) es 16872 


Note.—The London quotation represents the price of British corn as returned 
under the Corn Returns Act, 1882; the price of grain in Paris is the official average 
price of French wheat in that city; the quotations shown for Berlin represent the 
prices of grain of good merchantable quality. 
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I11.—PRICES OF BUTTER, MARGARINE, AND CHEESE. 


MEAN WHOLESALE PRICES of BUTTER, MARGARINE, and CHEESE, 
in the month of October, and in the Second and Third 
Quarters of 1895. : 


(Compiled from the Grocer.) 


2nd Quarter of 3rd Quarter of Month of 


DESCRIPTION. 1895. 1895. October 1895. 


Per Cwt. Per Cwt. Per Cwt. 
BUTTER : agile Oe" Whe 

Clonmel - — 
Cork, Ists - 


»» . 2nds 


»  98rds 
»  4ths 
Friesland - 
Dutch Factories - 
French Baskets’ - 


Crocks and 
Firkins. 


»  2unds and 8rds 


Danish and Swedish 


Finnish - 


Russian - 


Australian - 


New Zealand 4 


Fresh Rolls (Foreign) 
per doz. 


MARGARINE : 
Margarine 


Mixtures 


CHEESE : 
Cheddar 


Somerset 
Cheshire 
Wiltshire - - 
Double Gloucester - 


Derby - - 
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PRICES OF VEGETABLES AND FRUIT. 


1.—MonTHiy MEAN PRIcES (WHOLESALE) OF VEGETABLES at the 
under-mentioned MARKETS. 


(Compiled from the Gardeners’ Chronicle.) 


SEPTEMBER. OCTOBER. 
DESCRIPTION. 
CovENT FARRING- CovENT FARRING- 
GARDEN. DON. GARDEN. | DON. 
Artichokes, per half bushel || SEs em wea Sea ae 5) g: An Bes 
Beans, per bushel - - Sie 20 tollerey|)1 9G tos. OF L 4 tod, 16/528 05 
Beetroot, per bushel - - — — — — — — 2 Ove 
” per dozen bunches” - _- — 36,— - — te es 
Cabbages, per dozen “ - — — Weel = _ ay a 
as per tally a P =e sank 40,— — aw SUN ss G 
Carrots, per bag = S : a ho pases peta Acta ay oe AOR esd 
a per dozen bunches - _ — SOL — —_ — 30,-— 
Cauliflowers, per dozen - SHON Se Gu LPG LON Ole Be ki lO Pao Oss = 
Celery, per roll 4 - 5 = pei! fas as 1 00— 
Cucumbers, per dozen - -f0oll,141/20,— Tee Sieot S pase Oa 
Horseradish, per bundle - > _-_ — Oy da tS = — 10,-— 
Leeks, per dozen bunches - - = —_ — = — = Ife Gy ey 
Lettuce, per score - - > _- — 16,— - —- 1 0), — 
Marrows, per dozen : - - =- 10,— _-_ — 10, — 
5 per tally 2 SH 3b GA Baw - = 4D) PAO =) os 
Mint, per bunch - . > _- —- 0o8s,-— _- — — i = 
Mushrooms, per 1b. - . Sat VOect tae SiO Gee, —— wae? Elie ag. Tes Se he 
Onions, per bag > - > _- — PAPHOS EES - - 3.0, 4 
bs English, per bushel - _—_- — —_- — 20,— - = 
Parsley, per dozen bunches - _- —- 30, — _-_ — ZO tee 
Potatoes: 
Bruces, per ton - - - _ _ 709, 800 
Early Regents, per ton - - —- 550,, 650 
Early Rose, perton~ - : = = 60 0,, 700 
Hebrons a ° - = _— 600, 800 
#3 Red ,, - - =e ae 700,, 800 a oe Mo re 
fe White, per ton . - - 700, 800 — — /|70 0,, 82 
Imperators, per ton = 2 = == 57 6.,, 676 = — (46 8,, 56 
Jeannie Deans ,, - - aoe = -- — — — {70 0,, 77 
Magnums BS - - re ca 35 0,, 45 0 = — (48 9.,, 52 
Main Crop A - - Caran th trae a — — (|75 0.,, 85 
Puritans, es - = oe = 700, 900 — — (52 6,, 60 
Snowdrops, per ton - - = 75) One S116) — — {70 0,, 95 
Sutton’s Abundance, per ton - = —- — — — {57 6,, 67 
Sage, per dozen bunches - - rat Ne DONS ese 
Spinach, per bushel - oe QO ca 
Sprouts, per half bushel - - SINE ry a ee 
Turnips, per bag - - - Stacker oe ar 


per dozen bunches 2 0 


3»? 
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PRICES OF VEGETABLES AND FRUIT—continued. 


1—MonTHLY MEAN PRICES (WHOLESALE) OF VEGETABLES at the 
under-mentioned MARKETS—continued. 


(Compiled from the Gardeners’ Chronicle.) 


SEPTEMBER. OCTOBER. 


f 


BorRovuGcH BorouGH 
AND SPITAL-| STRATFORD. | AND SPITAL- | STRATFORD. 
FIELDS. FIELDS. 


DESCRIPTION. 


& 


aS 


Beans, per bag - - 
age per bushel - = 
Beetroot, per bushel : 
per dozen bunches 
Cabbages, per tally - “ 
Carrots, per bag - - 
a per dozen bunches 
» household, per ton 
es cattle feeding, per ton 
Cauliflowers, per dozen = - 
per tally - 


em bo Ron 
So! weak 
s ot 

: 3 
bce) retin) fp ce 
fot et 

bo LO 
erwloos 
we wah 


Hep He ® 
DOS DD 
) 


i) ms wr er 
wo) pry |? 
o pon 
ae) 
eS ooo OF 
— 
DD DMOSOSCH BHO © 
thm po 
HOHE S WOoro 


Collar ds, per tally:- 
Cucumbers, per dozen 
Greens, per dozen bunches 
Horseradish, per bundle - 
Mangolds, per ton - 
Marrows, per tally - 
Mint, per dozen bunches - 
Onions, per bag 
Bs per dozen punches 
per ton - 
Parsley, per dozen punches 
Parsnips, per score = - 
Potatoes, per ton - : 
“Bruces, per ton - 
Fidler’s Colossal, per ton 
Hebrons, per ton 
Highland Bruces, per ton 
Hebrons ,, 
Imperators, perton - 
Magnums n = 
Main Crop 5s - 
Puritans 
Reading Giants, per ton 
Snowdrops 
Sutton’s Abundance, per ton 
53 Regents Es 
Sage, per dozen bunches 
Savoys, per tally  - 
Scotch kale, per ashel 
per sieve 
Spinach, per bushel 
Sprouts, per half sieve 
Swedes, per ton 3 
Lemon Thyme, per dozen punches 
Turnips, perbag - 
3 per dozen punches 
es per ton . 
Watercress, per dozen punches 
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PRICES OF VEGETABLES AND FRUIT—continued. 


11.—MonTHLty MEAN Prices (WHOLESALE) of Fruit at the 
under-mentioned MARKETS. 


(Compiled from the Gardeners’ Chronicle.) 


DESCRIPTION. | August. September. | October. 


be 
& 
S 
& 


CovENT GARDEN: 
Apples, per bushel - 

rs dessert, per half-sieve 
Cobs, per 100 Ibs. - : 
Damsons, per half sieve - 
Figs, per dozen - - 
Filberts, per 100 lbs. 

Grapes, dst quality, black, English, per lb. 

” 2 ry) ” ye) 

35 Guernsey, per ‘Tb. - 
Greengages, per HS -sieve - 
Melons, each - 

Peaches, 1st size, per SARien 
ct) 2nd » > 4 
3rd ” oe] = 

Pears, er bushel - 

He alabash, per pushel 

3s Capiaumont, per bushel 

» Marie Louise, per half sieve 

»  Pitmaston Duchess, per half sieve 

» Williams, per bushel 

per half sieve - 
Plums, per “half sieve - 

» Pond’s seedling, per half sieve 

Prunes, per half sieve - 
Tomatoes, homegrown, SEO, per CBE 

lbs. - . 2 6 4 
Tomatoes, homegrown, or dinary, per 

dozen Ibs. - 2 i 99 3 
Tomatoes, Guernsey, per deren Tee eG 3 
Walnuts, best English, shelled, per pushel — — — — |1 


foe 
. co 
se [o) 
i 
pes 
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WDONONDMHWOCHOAOCHONF % 
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po 
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FARRINGDON : 
Apples, cooking, rer bushel - 3 0 
45 Canadian Gravenstein, per barr el — 
ne Ingestre, per bushel - 
> Keswick Codlins, per bushel’ 
Quarrenden, per bushel - 
Chestnuts, per bag - - 
Damsons, per bushel 
Grapes, per lb. - 
Greengages, per bushel - 
Melons, per dozen - 
Peaches, percase ~- 
Pears, per bushel - 
>» per barrel - 
» Calabash, per half bushel 
» Marie Louise, per bushel 
Pineapples, each - 
Plums, per half bushel = 
Prunes, per half bushel , - 
Tomatoes, per pean lbs. - 
Walnuts, per bag 
m Creioble: pen bag (35 Ibs. ) 
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PRICES OF VEGETABLES AND FRUIT—continued. 


I1.—MonTHLy MEAN Prices (WHOLESALE) of FRuIrT at the 
under-mentioned MARKETS—continued. 


(Compiled from the Gardeners’ Chronicle.) 


Description. | August. | September. October. 


SUE NaS siae SH See SEG Se Ge 
BorouGu and SPrTaLFIELDS: 
Apples, per bushel - - = -| 2 6to4 0 1 6to4 0 Oa G 


» Keswick Codlins, per bushei Sem LO) ie uall 19. ers. -—~ — 


Chestnuts, per basket - ° ° — — = a 60,8 0 
Damsons, per half bushel - - - = = 2 Obi elim am aa 
A per half sieve : - . _ — = — eG ial 
Pears, per bushel - - - — a Te aN OA 2 a Oi hw 
», Calabash, per half sieve - ° = sss a = 3 0 »s 3 6 
» Dutch Bergamotte, per bushel - — —_— — — Br) 5.871 
Plums, per bushel - . = - — = — = 210) 5592-16 
» per sieve - - = ° — — Sins Oassi kAnates —~ — 
Walnuts, perbag- ° : - — _ — —_ 46, 8 0 
STRATFORD : 
Apples, English, per bushel = Bel Ah eH © aa — — — 
5 % cookers, per bushel : _ —_ LAN 2g O) Daa Vines 83 
i is dessert, per bushel - _ — 20,4 0 Ph Be 5, Gh OG 


Damisons, ter half sieve == ° : — — LURE CAN anh EGE 55 226 Al 


Filberts, Kent, per half sieve ° -| 40, 5 0 —_ — = = 
Greengages, per half sieve - : =o: Ons nO 39, 4 6 — — 
Pears, per bushel = - 4 - Fb) Ok eOns0 — — FeO Den 


» per flat - - - - -{| — = — _ Di Be abn A 


» per half sieve - - . Bl Choy a — —_— — — 

Plums, per half sieve e = os BiB on Be Loree 1 OD) ee eal 

per bushel - - ° -| 40, 5 6 = — _ — 

Tomatoes, English, per dozen lbs. - See CHO ae pa) — —_ Si O555 She 6 
93 Rs per peck- 
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PRICES OF WOOL. 


AVERAGE PRICES OF ENGLISH WOOL, per Pack of 240 lbs., in 
the months of September and. October 1895. 


(Compiled from the Leonomist.) 


DESCRIPTION. SEPTEMBER. OcroBER. 

| 

rence ta BDA GE GL £ S £ os. 
Fleeces, South Down hoggs - -| 105 0to1l2 26 10 10 to 12 10 
Half-bred hoggs - = =i O10) 5, F115: 0 10 10 ,, 12 10 
Half-bred wethers’ - = Ses hole ed ea) 10 0O,, 11 10 
Kent fleeces - - - =i Or5.O%,,, bb 12.6 LOR Oe 12) O 
South Down ewes and wethers 2a A Van if afl vane Ie Oda 10 0O,, 12 10 
Leicester as iS =a LO 26st d) 126 10 10 ,, 12 0 

| 


DISEASES OF ANIMALS. 


L—DISEASES OF ANIMALS IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


NuMBER of CATTLE returned as SLAUGHTERED, by order of the 
Board of Agriculture, on account of Pleuro-Pneumonia, 
and Number of SWINE returned as having Diep from 
Swine-Fever, or as having been SLAUGHTERED, by order 
of the Board of Agriculture, in Great Britain in each of the 
under-mentioned periods. 


Pleuro-Pueumonia. Swine-Fever. 
CATTLE 
CATTLE | Slaughtered 
QUARTER Slaughtered| as having CATTLE SWINE SwInzE | 
as Diseased, been in Slaughtered Slaughtered | Slaughtered } 
including Coutact as SWINE as as. - 
ENDED those which | with Cattle | Suspected, || that Died| Diseased, Suspected, 
were found | affected or | but found || of Swine- or as but found [ 
after as having free from Fever. | having been! freefrom {| 
Slaughter been Pleuro-. exposed Swine- 
to be otherwise | Pneumonia. to infection. Fever..- 
diseased. exposed to 
infection. 
No. No. No. "0. No. No. 
June 1894 - 8 303 16 2,186 22,306 374 
September 1894 7 88 7 1,971 12,311 435 
December 1894 _ —_ 5 1,212 7,622 290 
March 1895 - — 43 2 1,914 9,584 190 
June 1895 = - _ — 8 2,812 15,096 570 
September 1895 _— a 3 2,449 18,293 540 
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DISEASES OF ANIMALS. 


[ Dec. 1895. 


NUMBER of PLACES upon which OUTBREAKS were reported as having 
taken place, and Number of ANIMALS returned as having been 
ATTACKED by ANTHRAX, GLANDERS, and RABIES in Great 
Britain in each of the under-mentioned periods. 


QUARTER 


ENDED 


June 1894 
September 1894 
December 1894 || 
March 1895 - || 
June 1895 


September 1895), 


Anthrax. 
Out- | ANIMALS 
BREAKS. |ATTACKED. 
No. No. 
113 254 
91 220 
106 162 
1238 284s 
110 266 
86 178 


Glanders 
(including Farcy). 


Our- 
BREAKS. 


No. 
236 
230 
212 
238 
251 
284 


Rabies. 
ANIMALS || DISEASED ANIMALS 
ATTACKED.|| KILLED or DIED. 
No. No. 

351 60 

372 49 

332 lil 

427 | 212 

360 228 = 

449 139 


II.—DISEASES OF ANIMALS IN JRELAND. 


NuMBER of CATTLE returned as SLAUGHTERED, by order of the 
Lord Lieutenant and Privy Council in Ireland, on account 
of Pleuro-Pneumonia, and Number of SwINE returned 
as having DIED from Swine-Fever, or as having been 
SLAUGHTERED, by order of the Lord Lieutenant and Privy 
Council in Ireland, in each of the under-mentioned periods. . 


QUARTER 


ENDED 


June 1894 
September 1894) 
December 1894 
March 1895 
June 1895 

September 1895 


Pleuro-Pneumonia. 


CATTLE 


Swine-Fever. 


CATTLE 
Slaughtered 


| as Diseased, 


including 
those which 
were found 
after 
Slaughter 
to be 
diseased. 


Slaughtered 
as having 
been in 
Contact 
with Cattle 
affected or 
as having 
been 
otherwise 
exposed to 
infection. 


CATTLE 
Slaughtered 


as 
Suspected, 
but found 
tree from 
Pleuro- 


Pneumonia. || 


No. 
5 
1 


| of Swine- 


SWINE 
that Died 


Fever. 


SWINE 
Slaughtered 
as 
Diseased, 
or as 
having been 
exposed 
to infection. 


SWINE 
Slaughtered 


as 
Suspected, 
but found 
free from 
Swine- 
Fever. 
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Number of PLACES in Ireland upon which OUTBREAKS were rep orted 
as having taken place, and Number of ANIMALS returned as 
having been ATTACKED by ANTHRAX, GLANDERS, and RABIES 
in each of the under-mentioned periods. 


ee a a ee Ca ae 


Glanders . 
Anthrax. Gaclading! Party). Rabies. 
QUARTER 
DISEASED 
ENDED 
ANIMALS ANIMALS ANIMALS 
| OUTBREAKS. ATTACKED. OUTBREAKS. ATTACKED. KILLED or 
DIED. 
No. | No. No. No. No. 
June 1894 - — : — 4 9 213 
September 1894 1 1 6 19 242 
December 1894 1 | 2 2 3 244 
March 1895 - 1 | 1 5 5 ak 
gane 1895..>- 2 2 — — 935 
September 1895 1 | 1 —_ — 241 
| 


POST OFFICE SAVINGS BANKS, WITH GOVERNMENT 
SECURITY. 


ADVANTAGES OFFERED FOR OLD AGE PENSIONS. 


Provision for old age can be made by buying Savings Bank 
Deferred Annuities from 1/. to 100/. to begin at any age 
selected. 

RETURN OF PURCHASE MonEY. The Premiums for Deferred 
Annuities can be returned on application, or on Death before the 
Annuity begins, if the Contract is taken out on these conditions. 

IMMEDIATE PENSIONS. Annuities to begin at once, of any 
amount from 1. to 100/. a year, can be bought through the Post 
Office Savings Bank. The Purchase Money is payable in a lump 
sum which is not returnable, and the Pensions are payable half- 
yearly. 

Savings Banks Annuities are payable by half-yearly instal- 
ments on the 5th January and the 5th July, or the 5th April 
and 10th October, according to the date of purchase. 

PROCEDURE. Asimple form of Proposal, and aform for state- 
ment of age, can be obtained at any Post Office Savings Bank. 
When filled up the forms will be forwarded by the local Post- 
master to the Chief Office, London, and a Contract will be issued 
when the first premium has been paid. Annuity Premiums are 
payable in the same way as Insurance Premiums, namely, by 
transfers from Savings Bank accounts. 

The following Table shows the cost of an Immediate Life 
Annuity of £1, and the annual or single premium for which a 
Deferred Lite Annuity of £1 will be granted. 
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Post OFFICE SAVINGS BANKS. 


OLD AGE PENSIONS.—IMMEDIATE LIFE ANNUITIES. 


This Table shows the cost of an Immediate Life Annuity of £1, and an Annuity 
of a larger amount costs a larger sum in exact proportion. 


of £10 a year would cost ten times the amount given below. 


AGE 
at time of 


Purchase. 


aor Sad: d. 
25 19 0 6 
DEV Nay 1 1 
Pye We IL 8 
DAS Cua fast 0) 2 
ye PZ MII 8 
24 18 10 1 
24 14 91/2611 6 
24°10. 6.) 26 7-10 
24664 26 ee ey 
24522) 1s S26R 700 04! 
23 17 10 | 25 16 6 
PBS MEH) AG. | Day ley 
Zeon Ons 28 
23) 4 90257488 
23 0 4/25 0 8 
22 15 10 | 24 16 6 
DN a Ae 
Pade d (ae $8) bes Bhs 3 
Dice pO ts ose ome LO 
QT | ono ko 
ZA Osea O 
Zi 8 <oulw2e) LOwe6 
PAB 8} 5s LIL 
ZOl18 2 9 1823) also 
20 13 ll | 22 16 6 
PAO) VS I ABIL fe} 
FAQ A I ie) 
WG TS) EN PR I 
AS EE OAL ay le/ 
Ob Oy Dole ony ele 
Oe lel 2 
18 18 11 | 21 0 9 
LSi1S. 9) (G20: or ks 
18 °°8° 6 | BO Sor 37 
LSiess) 22 We ZOn tered 
17 17 10 NA) aes 10 
0 fied LOA: Ws US a Woe | 
1%. 6.10 ):19 5 11 
Vi Slee So Ge ae 


4 
i 


Males. Females. 


Cost of an | Cost of an 
Immediate | Immediate 
Annuity of | Annuity of 

£1. £1. 


AGE 
at time of 


Purchase. 


44 and under 45 


45 A 46 
46 “1 47 
47 » 48 
48 op 49 
49 » 50 
50 9 51 
ol 5 52 
52 93 53 
53 9 54 
o4 A 59 
55 ” 56 
56 of 37 
o7 e 58 
58 as 59 
59 39 60 
60 “A 61 
61 Ss 62 
62 Sp 63 
63 ” 64 
64 “ 65 
65 6 66 
66 6p 67 
67 ” 68 
68 op 69 
69 “3 70 
70 5 71 
(fal ay 72 
72 i 73 
73 ‘ 74 
74 . 75 
75 “9 76 
76 > 77 
77 9 78 
78 » 79 
79 ” 80 
80 or any greater 


age. 


For instance, a Pension 


Males. Females. 


Cost of an | Cost of an 
Immediate | Immediate 
Annuity of | Annuity of 


£1. £1. 
Bos: Cdelee Sx de 
1615 8; 1813 38 
16.49 Ad 218-69 
16 4 2/18 0 0O 
15 Ses selegeel a as 
15722 Se eee G el 
sy Ok 16 18 il 
1419 11;1611 9 
14138 6;)16 4 7 
14) 7 Seale el. A 
14 0° 5 | td*:9 il 
Hey USS fei WSs. By A 
SiG One Aen 
12 19 8/114 6H 
We a Gy i) 18} Ie) 
Wee ol ss leat 
1 7 Ae Se al 
LE 29 Oi ayes: 
[ae et TSS 7 ie) 
10 14 11 | 11 19 O 
TQ 2tS eal ralltesO 
10 0.46 )-11l--2 11 
eile} .4b | UO) alee = 
9 6 4; 10 6 4 
819 7 918 1 
8 12 10 3-9 Ao 
S62 gl WEI) 
Yee near Shelia 
@ ALO 8 6 10 
TP ee a 19-10 
7.09 Cals 70 
6 14) 4 he Gee 
6.185 4 OE TO 
6 Qiks G38 a7. 
Bly. giney Aes) 
49) USA 3 Oa 16 
+5 a fie 7 oo 1S S9 
52 2 6 A0 34 
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Post OFFICE SAVINGS BANKS. 


OLD AGE PENSIONS.—DEFERRED LIFE ANNUITIES. 


The Annuity Tables below give the cost of an Annuity of £1, and an Annuity of a larger 
amount costs a larger sum in exact proportion. For instance, a Pension of £10a year 
would cost ten times the amount given below. In this class of Annuities the Purchase 
Money will be returned on application, or on the Death of the Nominee, if an instalment of 
the Annuity shall not have become due. These Pensions can be Deferred any number 
of years from 10 to 50, and any cost not given below will be furnished on application to the 
Controller, Post Office Savings Bank, London. 


Purchase Money Returnable Scale. 


Cost of an Annuity of £1 payable after | Cost of an Annuity of £1 payable after 
the expiration of 10 YEARs. the expiration of 20 YEARS. 


Age at time of Males. Females. Males. Females. 


Purchase. - i ; 
n one : none none 
Sum at In 21 Sum at In 21 Sum at 
° Yearly : Yearly : 
time of Cinna time of Samislor time of 
urchase. Purchase. Purchase. Purchase. 


Yearly 
Sums of Pp 


& 
& 
& 
v2) 
& 
& 


SCH RIO HRODO wWUwSS§s 
Se 
Q 
Q 


FwWOQonmn aroeoryT HPNOSCOS WHOSCW DBOowos 


21 and under 22 
22 23 
23 


Helo 


SCwwISH 
a 
by DO bo DO Go 
— 
et a 
coooo 
eH COM Oe 


e 
— 
bt fe 


— 
CROW DTT OD CO me o> © & 00 LN alll oe) 


oro Coro sS 
— 
~T 
—" 


He 


5 
1 
7 
4 
0 
6 
1 
7 
3 


=o 
OS 
— 


let ell onl eo ur) 
=" 


Lo No OS) Co 09 He Be 


ie 
HOD CUSCHO NTRowos 
CO HO 


i) 


— 
eS 
orc 


S 
NSHDOTW HTH AS QHeumow wan~w38d%8S 
— 
on) 
Re 
0 G0 G0 00 GO 
— 
poste 
— 


— 


— 
— 
ft 
GO 
ee ee ee 


ee) 


a 
a 
ooocoeo GO Tor = bo mobo coe ArTwao SOON WS 


_ 
Do Or G0 4 Go or B= 


| 
CWwWonomo NWoke 


POM WP BDO OMDOW MO 

be 

CRO d=~T~T0000 

eccoeos ocosoeseoo soeces cocoeos soooots 
WTINWINIO BDMDMDHDH OSOSSCO Heer 

Nowra Wa ws 

SCLONMT NOOHR SConmnwneyn HOTHWS BOGE 
Seco ececs socesSe sooces cooee ss 
IDMDOOD ONSSS SCOHE- nD 


a 


Purchase Money Not Returnable Scale. 
4 
3 


21 and under 22 TO ona een AP On Gh theo iO! tis Ou 8s bE) O21 9° 1012 
22, % 3 PSO 108 too gle alo ie lor lia SO TOO) SB oO age By 9 1s.) 4 
23 ” 2A oe iowa Sul dle 2 loo. Lea) O10 7 TAS bs 012 5). 9 TS 
24 iS 25 Te Sao tS Om An eho sone) SLOMe ONO Ant 0 WoT 0) BA 2") 46 
25 ” 26 PSmG) ise tO L124 oe 46 O10 2:1 7 10) 9a OLE 11) | 9. 86 
26 ” 27 PSs O Moh lat Ola On Oe OMI, Gute cOPEL 8 | 8) 1955 
27 3 28 esa leslie on OOS Tee Ti Oy bit 8 1s: 8 
28 ” 29 ier el operon lel Ota Ian IIe tay, O19) bo) 6 18 2h O IL 2h 8 11. 8 
29 2 30 1 69;12 610; 110 6/14 6 57 09 8; 615 4} 01011/ 8 6 9 
30 PY) 31 We Garon lane tiro.| let O Ome tO ORO ON 6 Td Aal 071078 1-8. 27.5 
31 99 32 PSO eG Set OF 6 oto LO S339 1 Go Sar O1Oe be) 0 17 TE 
32 » 33 Poe a lilon Onl SO loeta ewan Oo Sr Gil Oe seo O LON Loi 7 1325 
33 ~ Ske eA TL Sis. led 8 GsLsh ee ZO 8) 31-5, 19671-0910" |: 7 8.16 
34 50 35 Ago ell Socorle Mave. Onl Tso 2e stn ONS) Onl Selo 60 9. 6.) 7: 4. 
35 2 36 LSI AOS 9 le GAG 0.7 9 | St S|) 0 9 68}. 6S 5 
36 os SH ol oon OMS ined Gila l2e Siiy Oe i 6) bo  Z 500) 8.115 6 14678 
37 39 38 De onO OVO ie WeGa Dp) Wha 6408 (On We 3s) G03) 4.0 28.8516 6s O10 
38 % 39 126/10 4 2; 1 510;12 0107 0 7 0; 419 2}; 0 8 4| 6 411 
39 3 40 120; 919 2} 15 8/1115 38] 0 6 9; 415 1; 0 8 0} 6 00 
40 ” Al 116; 914 2} 14 8|11 9 7] 0 6 6; 41010] 0 7 9} 51411 
41 5) AP DE OAL SO. OL 4 1 eS OO 0-6 2). 46 8) 0 7. 6 6 9 10 
42, Py 43 COU or Oe Aven Oe So) by COLT 98 8 0. bP 4 OB OR 6) An 9 
43 6 44] 01911} 81810; 1 210;1011 9f 6 5 8; 318 1) 0 6 9| 419 7 
44 5 45 019 4} 818 7} 12 2;10 5 6] 0 56 4; 313 9] 06 5| 414 4 
45 >» 46 01810/ 8 8 83} 11 6; 919 37 0 51; 389 5; 061/49 1 
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LIST OF LEAFLETS ISSUED BY THE BOARD OF 


AGRICULTURE. 
Number, | Title. 

A 3.—1893 I. Cultivation of Osiers. 

A bi— , I. The Mangel Wurzel Fly. 

A 6— ,, I. The Field Vole. 

ie iy ie Autumn Catch Crops and Fodder Supply. 
A 8.— ,, I. | Farmers and Assessments to Local Rates. 
A 9— , I. Ensilage. 

Alo— ,, I. The Ribbon Footed Corn-Fly. 

Al2— , I. The Gooseberry Saw-Fly. 

A13— ,, I. Acorn Poisoning. 

Al4— , I. The Raspberry Moth. 

Al15— ,, I. The Apple Blosgom Weevil. 

Al6é— , I. The Apple Sucker. 

Al7.— , I. Preservation of Commons. 

Al8&— , I. Fertilisers and Feeding Stuffs Act, 1893. 
A 1—1894 I. Mites on Currant and Nut Trees. 

A *ge—o 30 I. Vine and Raspberry Weevils. 

A 3— , I The Diamond Back Moth. 

A 4— ,, I. The Daddy Longlegs. 

A:5— 5° E Potato Disease. 
3 A 6— , IL The Warble Ely. 

ois ils Farmers and the Income Tax. 

A 9— , I. Remission of ‘Tithe Rentcharge. 
AO eee Wireworms. 

A 1.—1895 I. Anthrax. 

A BOSS 2 te Ik Pea and Bean Weevil. 

Av3:-—°5,- I. The Turnip Fly or Flea. 

A 4—., I. Caterpillars on Fruit Trees. 

Av5.—<y ad The Magpie Moth. 


Copres of the above leaflets are to be obtained free of charge 
and post free on application to the Secretary, Beard of Agri- 
cultwre, 4, Whitehall Place, London, S.W. Letters of application 
so addressed need not be stamped. | ; 
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ONE DIPPING ONLY NEEDED 


WITH 


B Noxon 


<= ' SHEEP DIP 


‘Applied 
with 
either 


Cold = (NON-POISONOUS.) 
ete ‘“‘NOXONA” Sheep Dip 
RO “aed is a sure and infallible cure 
> for Scab. The pest eradi- 


or cated with one Dipping. 
Destroys 2ll Fleas, Ticks, 
Lice, Red Lice, and Para- 
sites. Mixes perfectly with 
either cold or warm water; 
soothing and ccmforting to ~ 
the animal, also improves 
the wool... It is at once a 
preventive and a cure for 
Maggot. Quart Tins, Is. 9d. 
each; Half-Gallon Tins, 3s. 
each ;.J], 2, 5, 10, and 20 
Gallcn Drums, -£s. per 
Gallon. 


VETERINARY 
NOXONA (non-poisonous), 
for Stable and Kennel use. 
Tnyaluable to Shire Horse 
Breedeis, Farmers, &c. 
Cleanses the Skin and pro- 
motes the growth of the hair. 
Quart Tins, 2s.; Half-gallon 
Tins, 58. 6d.; Drums of 1, 2, 
5, aud 10 Gallons each 6s. 
per Gallon. 


IZAL VETERINARY 
EMBROCATION, most 
effective in the treatment 
of Sprains and_ Bruises. 
Powerfully. antiseptic, and 
quickly relieves any unusual 
muscular stram. No Stable 

or Kennel-should be with- 
SS out it. Price 2s. per 
S fottle. 


Warm 
Water. 


YO Mn, 


3 pay you well 
to try “NOXONA.” 


Myf 


‘ 
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we 
A 
er 
a 
#. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS: 


PNEWTON, CHAMBERS & Co., Luuren, 


mga 3 
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A MINIATURE VIEW OF THE ROYAL SEED ESTABLISHMENT, READING. 


Oe age 


BOOKS FOR. 


PERMANENT AND TEMPORARY PASTURES, 
By MARTIN J. SUTTON. ee 
THe Brest Work oN Grass Lanns. 


Grasses, Clovers, &c.. 
Analyses of Grasses, Clovers, &c., prepared expressly 
for’ this work by Dr. J. Augustus Voelcker. 
Edition, 5s., post free. 


POPULAR Eprrroy, including’ all the shapes: con- 
cained in the Fifth Edition, but omitting the Lilustra- 
dons, Analyses, and Index. Paper cover, 1s: post free. 


No Agents. 


Tllustrated with 23 superior Wood Engravings of Should be carefully read by. all interested ‘in th 


The Book also contains 46 tions and Descriptions of all the best Natural Grass 


Fifth and Clovers, and particulars of the most suits 


“oo TSO an extract from Mr. Martin John ‘Sutto "4 


‘Clab on eee! 4th, 1895. 


“THE FARM 


 SUTTON’S: FARMERS! YEAR BouK AND 
- GRAZIERS’. ‘MANUAL FOR 1895, 


present crisis of Agriculture. It contains Tllustra. 


Mixtures for Permanent and Temporary Pasture 


‘The Conversion of English Arabl 


papers entitled : I 
read by him before The — r 


and to Grass,” 


cs a a— % EY 3 ae Reis * —. as 
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THE GRAIN, POTATO, AND HAY CROPS OF 1895. 


A preliminary statement of the estimated total produce and 
yield per acre of the Wheat, Barley, and Oat crops of Great 
Britain in 1895 was issued by the Board of Agriculture on 15th 
December last. Estimates may now be added for the yield of 
the Potato and Hay crops, pending the publication of the complete . 
returns of produce which will appear, in accordance with the 
procedure now adopted, in the complete volume of Agricultural 
Returns for the year. 


The estimate of Wheat in 1895, grown as that cereal was 
on a largely reduced acreage, compares very unfavourably 
in bulk with that of the immediately preceding year. The 
yield per acre in each of the last two years, and also the mean 
of the 10 official estimates of the yield of each harvest from 
1885 to 1894 inclusive, may be shown as under :— 


Estimated - ets : \| 
Total Produce. Estimated Yield. || Average 
WHEAT. Saag ee ee | : Han Wael chs) 
| || 1885-94. 


1895. 1894, || 1895. 1894. 


| } 
Bushels. Bushels. Bushels Bushels Bushels 


per Acre. | per Acre. || per Acre. 
England - - - | 35,120,000 | 56,088,000 6°2 30°7 29°3 
Wales - z : - 952,000 | 1,420,000 ||  21°6 DEST Eley OR 8S) 
Scotland - - - | 1,104,009 | 1,665,000 32°8 By Glee caaljuesne iess 
GREAT BRITAIN - | 37,176,000 | 59,178,000 | 26°2 30°7 |) Gyejon 


Arranging similarly the estimates for Barley, the comparison 
of the official estimates of vield for 1895 with those for 1894, 
O 90410. Wt. 25828. - Ik 
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and with the mean for the whole period 1885-94, the variation 
is also downwards, and the figures will be found to be as 


follows: 


—= 


BAF 6 pen reno oon} 


| 


i} 


— —————— 


England 
| Wales = 
| Scotland 


Tt Prer ss 


(oo 


BARLEY. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Total Produce. 


1895. 


Bushels. 


58,092,000 
2,997,000 
7,562,000 


| 68,651,000 
| 


Cress Estimated 
i) 


1894. 


Bushels. 


61,194,000 
3,348,000 
| 7,753,000 


72,295,000 


| 
| 


| 


Estimated Yield, 


1895. | 1894. 
Bushels Bushels 
per Acre. | per Acre. 

31°6 34:°6 

26°8 30°0 
34°9 Bors 

31°7 34° 5 


Average 
Yield, 
1885-94. 


Bushels 
per Acre. 
33°1 
28°0 
o070 


33°0 


The estimates for the Oat crop show a diminished yield per 
acre of some 14 per cent. in England and Wales compared with 
1894, when the crop was an over average one; but the reduction 
is under 5 per cent. in Scotland :— 


HOTS 


| 
Estimated : : 
| Total Produce. Estimated Yield. Average 
OaTs. Yield, 
1885-94. 
1895. 1894, | 1895. 1894. 
Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels Bushels Bushels 
| per Acre. | per Acre. per Acre, 
England = a © | 78,645,000 | 88,289,000 38° 4 44° 6 40°6 
Wales. - - : - | 7,654,000 | 9,013,000 |} 31:6 35°9 32°6 
Scotland ° e = | 35,850,000 | 38,161,000 || 30°56 387°3 35°6 
. GREAT BRITAIN - (122,149,000 |135,463,000 || +87°1 41°6 38°2 
a a 


Turning to the crops for which the estimates have not hitherto 
been published, it will be found that Potatoes compare very 
favourably indeed with the yield of 1894, the total production: 
of the year 1895 in Great Britain being higher than in any 
year since the returns have been collected. The acreage, as: 
already shown in the published agricultural returns, was more 
than 7 per cent. above that of 1894, and larger than in any 
year of the last five, while the yield per acre throughout Great 
Britain was even higher than in 1893. 


| { 
if 


Estimated Estimated Hear 
Total Produce. | Yield per Acre. Vield: se 
PoTATOES. | no 
: | per Acre, 
1895. 1894. || 1995. 1894, 1885-94. 
| Tons. Tons. | Tons Tons. Tons. 
| E ngland - - - | 2,519,000 1,975,000 | 6°7 5°8 5°9 
Wales - - - = 227,00 186,000 6°7 oo) 5°6 
Scotland = 2 = 847,000 628,000 6°3 4°8 D Gia 
| Great Britain -| 3,593,000 | 2,789,000 | 66 5°5 5°8 


More uncertainty has prevailed as to the effect of the season 
of 1895 on the Hay crops of the year. The figures published in 
the subjomed tables show that the estimated yield per acre of 
hay made from clover and rotation grasses was in England. 
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considerably under that of the 1894 crop, although but slightly 
under the average of the past years for which returns exist. 
It was inferior in Wales, and still more so in Scotland. The. 
comparisons for this class of hay stand as under :— 


Estimated | Estimated (eee 
Has fom Clover and Total Produce. | Yield per Acre. at a 
Rotation Grasses. cea Raa RETREATS GE IC er Acres 
1895. | 1894, || — 1995. 1894, oe 
Tons. | Tons. || Cwts. Cwts, Cwts. 
England - * - | 2,429,000 | 2,524,000 || 27°9 32°4 28°1 
Wales See lei F eS 188,000 233,000 21'1 Q7°4 23°1 
Scotland ~ = - 502,000 €91,000 || 26°0 35°1 30°7 
GREAT BriTAIN - | 93,117,000 | 3,448,000 || 27°71 32°5 28°2 


The case of hay from permanent grass would appear to be 
materially different from that shown for .clover hay in the 
above table, the results indicating a very greatly reduced 
bulk. In Scotland, the total crop was below that harvested in 
1893 ; and although in England there was, on the whole, no 
approach to such scarcity as prevailed in that remarkable season, 
the estimated production of hay from permanent grass represents: 
less than two thirds of the large crop of 1894. 


Estimated Estimated 
Total Produce. Yield per Acre. Average 
Hay from Permanent Grass. Yield 
SSS ee ANCOR, 
1895, 1894, 1895. 1894. SelB 
Tons. Tons. Cwts. Cwts. Cwt s. 
England . = - 3,950,000 6,121,000 19°4 29°3 24°3 
Wales > 2 =. 412,000 569,000 16°3 22°3 18°2 
Scotland. ® ° 197,000 252,000 22°6 31°0 28°9 
GREAT BRITAIN - | 4,559,000 6,942,000 19°2 28°6 23°9 


Putting together the two series of estimates, it would seem 
that the Hay crop of all descriptions secured in 1895, in Great 
Britain, did not exceed 7,680,000 tons, compared with 10,390,000: 
tons in the previous season. 
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THE FRUIT CROP OF 1895. 


The fruit crop of 1895 was unusually abundant in respect of 
some kinds of fruit, and upon the whole it may be said to have 
been of excellent quality. The heat and drought appeared to 
suit plums fairly well, and damsons and apples extremely well, 
although rather too intense for the later strawberries and for 
raspberries (the yield of which was not very large by reason of 
the dry weather), red currants, and black currants on some soils. 
Pears, as a rule, were not a good crop. The unusually hot 
weather in March forced out the blossoms, which were nipped 
by the frosts and cold wind in April. 

Gooseberries were generally plentiful, but the quantity of red 
currants was not nearly so great asin 1894, when the bushes 
were literally covered with fruit. Black currants were not more 
than an average crop except on the best soils. 

Throughout Kent, the premier cherry county, and in other 
places where cherries are grown, the crop was large and of first 
rate flavour. It was thought that the very dry weather in May 
and June would make the cherries fall before they ripened, but 
comparatively few did so, and the heat of the sun gave them 
unusual quality and size. 

In the famous orchards of East Kent, the cherry trees were 
perfect pictures during the time of blossom in May, as well as 
in the summer, when they were literally covered with red and 
white clusters of fruit. 

Plums, though plentiful in places, were not generally a full 
yield. Some varieties were short in parts of. Kent, Cambridge, 
and other counties, but in Worcestershire, especially in the 
famous Evesham district, there was a very large crop of most 
varieties, notably of Rivers Prolific, early and late Orleans, 
Czars, and Victorias. 

Damsons were abundant in quantity throughout the country, 
and many thousand bushels did not pay the expenses of picking, 
carriage, and commission, while some were not picked at all. 

The produce of cob-nut and filbert trees was so large in 1894 
that it was considered probable there would be a great falling- 
off in 1895, as the trees would be materially weakened, but in 
spite of this, their yield was more than an average amount. 

In every part of the country, and, it may be said, in every 
orchard and garden, there was an abundance of apples of 
all varieties. Growers had great difficulty in disposing of 
much of the fruit at prices that gave any profit, especially the 
early sorts, which do not keep, and later sorts of common 
quality. Thousands of bushels were not picked, but knocked 
off the trees with sticks, and packed in sacks for smashing, 
cider-making, and other uses, at ridiculously cheap prices. 
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Strawberries sold well at rates ranging between 2d. and 6d, 
per lb., and cherries made capital prices at from 3s. 6d. to 7s. 6d. 
per 24 lbs. They began at the lower rate, but very soon im- 
proved in price, as it was seen that the imports of foreign 
cherries were much less than usual, and the hot weather was 
- favourable for their consumption. The importation of cherries 
during May, June, and July 1895, amounted to 193,499 bushels, 
against 310,263 bushels and 341,527 bushels, respectively, in the 
corresponding months of 1894 and 1893. 

Gooseberries sold at from 1s. 3d. to 4s. per half sieve of 28 lbs. 
A good many were sold at rates which left but small profit to 
the producer. Red currants brought from 1s. 6d. to 4s. 3d. per 
24 lbs., and black currants sold better at from 3s. 3d. to 7s. per 
24 Ibs. 

Foreign competition does not interfere much with raspberries, 
for which there is always a strong demand for jams, jellies, and 
culinary purposes. This fruit, of which there was only an 
average crop, made good prices—from 25s. to 40s. per cwt. Fine 
raspberries, packed in punnets for dessert, brought 6d. per lb. 
without much trouble. 

Plums had a wide range of values. Some early sorts made 
specially good prices because of the smaller imports from abroad 
particularly in the first part of the season. For instance, in 
July 1895, the importation of plums was only 59,040 bushels, 
compared with 165,134 bushels and 355,725 bushels respectively 
in July 1894 and 1893. The total importation of plums during 
1895 only amounted to 401,080 bushels, contrasted with 777,411 
bushels and 777,142 bushels respectively in 1894 and 1893. 

Prices for plums varied between 2s. 6d. to 7s. per 28 lbs., 
the mean price being about 3s. 9d. per 28 lbs. 

Prices for damsons were between Is. and 3s. per 28 lbs., 
and much of this fruit was sold at a loss. Picking, railway 
rates, tolls, and commission more than balanced the prices made 
for many consignments, though damsons were retailed in very 
many towns at the rate of 3s. 6d. to 6s. per 28 lbs. 

Equally unsatisfactory prices prevailed for apples. Early 
sorts, such as Lord Suttields, Keswick Codlins, and others that 
do not keep, made only from ls. to 2s. 3d. per sieve, or bushel, 
of from 42 lbs. to 46 lbs. Many of these apples were wasted. 
Prices for apples during the season ranged from Is. to 5s. per sieve 
or bushel; only fine dessert apples making the latter price. 
Exceptionally choice Cox’s Orange Pippins, Margils, Ribstons, 
and other famed varieties made a shilling or two more per sieve. 
It was rather the heavy crop at home, and not the importation 
of apples from abroad, that made prices so very low, for it will 
be seen from the Trade Returns that the quantity of apples 
imported in 1895 was 3,292,562 bushels, while, in 1894, 
4,968,669 bushels were imported, and 3,459,984 bushels in 1893. 
It may be that the reports of the heavy British crop prevented 
importation to some extent. 
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Pears, being scarce, made high prices—from 6s. to 16s. per 
sieve or bushel, and even more for very fine specimens. This 
fruit was also scarce throughout all pear-exporting countries, as 
only 407,146 bushels were imported into the United Kingdom 
in 1895, against 1,310,074 bushels in 1894, and 915,212 bushels 
in 1898. 

Cob-nuts and filberts sold well at between 34d. and 5d. per lb., 
giving a good profit to the growers, and compensating them 
somewhat for the bad prices of 1892 and 1894. Taking the 
plantations throughout, the crop is estimated to have averaged 
between seven and eight hundredweights per acre. 

On the whole, the past season would appear to have been a 
profitable one for fruit growers, at all events for those who grow 
various kinds of fruit. 

The question of a more economical method of distribution 
of home-grown fruit is now receiving a good deal of attention. 
To get the full advantage of reduced railway rates, growers will 
probably find it necessary to alter the shape of their fruit 
packages so as to economise space, ‘The round sieves and half 
sieves, though admirable in other respects, take up unnecessary 
room. J oreign fruit packages are, for the most part, square or 
oblong baskets and boxes, which fit into corners; and these . 
packages go, in most cases, direct to the retailers, all the fruit 
being graded, sorted, and packed so that it can be depended upon 
by purchasers. British fruit consigned to markets also reaches 
the retailers in its original package, which is charged for if not 
returned, and it would be well if at least the best fruit, or even 
some of it, were graded, sorted, and placed in special packages, 
not returnable, in quantities to suit the convenience of customers. 

The sieves, or their square or oblong substitutes, required by 
the railway companies, would be used for the main consignments 
as at the present time. 
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THE HOP CROP OF 1895. 


The preliminary statement showing the estimate of the acreage | 
and total production of hops in England i in 1895 compared with 
1894 was published in the last number of this Journal. On 
reference to that statement, it will be seen that, while the acreage 
of the past year was slightly below that of 1894, the yield was, 
like that of the previous season, remarkably large, although not 
reaching the high figure then estimated. Considerable local 
Inequalities of yield were apparent, and the reduction in the 
total produce was due mainly to a largely diminished yield per 
acre in the two counties of Kent and Sussex, where the average 
production was estimated in 1895 at 9:04 ewt. and 9°71 cwt. 
respectively, as compared with 11:96 ewt. and 13:99 ewt. in the 
previous year. There was, however, an increased yield per 
acre in Hants, Hereford, Surrey, and Worcester. 

The following statement shows the acreage of hops since 1881, 


in the six counties already named, which are the districts where 
hops are mainly grown :— 


r | sent, | | Oe Ofer 7 (lo 
YEARS. | Kent.  Sussex.|Hereford., Hants, | Worcester. Surrey.| Canntiest arene 
| | | ‘England. 
Acres. | Acres.| Acres. | Acres.| Acres. | Acres.| Acres, Acres. 
1881 = - | 41,476 9,269 5,939 | 2.963. | 2,698 | .2,352 246 64,943 
1882 = - | 41,656 9,501 6,087 2,938 | 2.767 2,439 251 65,619 
1883 . - | 42,737 | 10,167 6,116 | 3,073 2,877 2,480 266 68,016 
| 1884 : - | 43,464 | 10,382 6,662 3,197 | 2,873 2,493 247 69,258 
1885 - - | 448384 10,722 6,703 | 3.303 | 2,910 2,627 228 71,327 
1886 . - | 43,924 | 10,391 6,776 8,339 | 2,951 2.547 199 | 70,127 
1887 > - | 40,037 | 8,729 6.478 3,062 | 2,828 2,384: 188 63,706 
Vises 8 - - | 36448 | 7,403) 6559 | 2972| 2764 | 2173] 175 58,494 
| 1889 - - | 35,487 | 7,282 6,850 2,905 | 2,939 2,101 160 | 57,724 
1s90 = «= - | :83,525) 6787 | 6077 | 2614) 2,925 | 1874| 159 53,961 
1891 - - | 34,266 | 7,150 6,560 2,749 3,280 1,955 182 | 56,142 
4 1892 = - | 34,058 | 7,124 6,797 2,775 3,369 1,938 198 56,269 
B i6osh 1) = -| 34915 | 7,326] 7,079 | 2.795) 3,516 1,845 188 | 57,564 
: 1894 : - | 35,520 | 7,989 7,525 2,911 : 3,848 1,935 207 59,585 
1895 - “a 35,018 17,489 7,553 2,875 4,024 1,783 198 | 58,940 


From the foregoing it will be seen that in the first five years 
there was a steady increase of the acreage, followed in the next 
quinquennium by a decline, which, however, received a check in 
1891, since when there has been, until last year, an upward 
tendency. 

Tn all the principal on predueing countries of the world an 
over average crop of hops is believed to have been grown in 
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1895. It was not so large as in the previous year, 1894, 
when, according to the estimates, compiled by Messrs. Barth, of 
Nuremberg, 2,254,000 cwt. were produced; but with this 
exception, it was certainly larger than any crop since 1889, 
when 2,068,000 cwt. were grown, equal to about 7°75 cwt. per 
acre on the world’s acreage. 

he annual average hop crop of the world for the ten years 
ending 1894, as estimated by Messrs. Barth, was 1,663,200 cwt., 
the smallest crop in this’ period having been 1,250,000 cwt. in 
1890, and the largest, with the exception of that of 1594, 
2,068,000 ewt. in 1889. It is considered that the world’s crop 
for 1895 may have been at least 1,900,000 ewt., but Messrs. 
Barth’s tables for that year have not yet been issued. 

Two such large hop crops as those of 1894 and 1895 have 
naturally brought prices down to a low level throughout the 
world. In England, they have been, and are at this time, very 
low. 

The average annual gross importation of hops into the United 
Kingdom in the six years 1890-1895 was 196,918 ewt., and 
it is remarkable to note how little the importation has varied, 
taking the average of the previous 30 years. Between 1860 
and 1869, the average annual importation of hops was 161,634 
ewt. Between 1870 and 1879, the annual average quantity 
imported was 185,665 ewt.; between 1880 and 1889, 1t was 
203,166 cwt. and from 1890 to 1894, both years inclusive, it 
was 192,869 cwt. It is noteworthy that the imports of hops 
were larger in 1869 than in any year before or since, having 
been 322,515 cwt. In 1882, they amounted to 319,620 ewt., 
and in 1885, to 266,952 cwt. Small crops were grown in 
England in 1869 and 1882, but in 1885 the English crop was 
large. 

in Messrs. Bai th’s tables, the world’s annual consumption of 
hops is estimated at 1,624,000 cwt., and the annual average 
production of hops in the world for the five years ending 1894 
is put at 1,625,600 cwt., so that, taking the whole five years, 
there is but a small surplus. For the previous quinquennial 
period, the average quantity produced, according to the same 
authorities, was 1,700,800 ewt. If these figures are approxi- — 
mately correct, it would seem that the present reduction in 
price is to be partly attributed to the fact that two heavy crops 
succeeded each other. ; 

The exportation of hops from the United Kingdom is incon- 
siderable. The annual average quantity of English grown 
hops exported during the past 10 years, including. 1895, is 
10,307 ewt. The largest quantity exported in any year of this 
decade was 19,142 ewt. in 1886, and the smallest quantity was 
5,763 ewt. in 1891. In the previous decade, the annual 
average amount of English hops exported was 10,921 cwt. 

Besides the exportation of English hops, there has been some 
re-exportation of foreign hops from the United Kingdom, amount- 
ing to an annual average quantity of 11,242 cwt., during the 
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past 10 years, including 1895. The average annual amount of 
foreign hops exported during this decade is much increased by 
the extraordinary quantity of 45,096 ewt. sent to the United 
States in 1886, in which year a very large crop, equal to 
776,144 ewt., was grown in England. 

The following table shows the acreage, estimated total pro- 
duce, and estimated average yield per acre of hops in Great 
Britain, for each year from 1885 to 1895, together with the 
total quantities of hops imported and exported, and the average 
value per cwt. of the ea hops :— 


) | 
s 
J ant | Value of 
Year. | rete Pro Produce Imports. | Exports. | Imports 
| duction. | per Acre. | | per Cwt. 
| | | 
| Acres. | Cwts. | Cwts. | Cwts. Cwts. £ 
1881 - - - - 64,943 | — — | 147,559 23190) Aira 


BsGlois =) 319,620 14,094 
Es OIG ce I22)h's3| | 129,900 22,812 
69,259 | — | 256,777 | 18,256 
71,327 | 509,170 7°14 «(266,952 14,458 
70,127 | 776,144 | 11°07 | 158,759 | 69,323 
63,709 | 457,515 | 7°18 | 145,122 | 27,760 
58,494 | 281,291 | ; 216,606 14,811 


B7,724 497,811 | 8°62 | 199,884 | 18,041 
53,061 283,029 5°26, :188,028 12,404 
56142 436,716 | 7°78 | 195,266 | 9,740 
56,259 | 413,259 | 7°85 | 187,507 | 10,673 
B7,564 | 414,929 | 7°21 | 204,392 | 18,676 
59,535 | 636,846 | 10°70 189,155 | 20,839 
58,040 | 553,396 Eager | 217,161 | 13,182 


By adding the net imports to the estimated production shown 
in the foregoing table, it will be found that the average annual 
quantity of hops available for consumption in Great Britain in 
the six years 1885-90 was 636,421 cwts., and that in the five 
years 1891-95 it was 675,115 cwts. 
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THE BELGIAN POULTRY INDUSTRY. 


The Foreign Markets section of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has recently issued a bulletin relating to. 
the kingdom of Belgium, where the poultry industry occupies a 
prominent place among the minor branches of rural activity of 
that country. 


It is but natural, the bulletin states, that in a land characterised 
by small holdings (petite culture), diversified industries, and the 
densest population in Europe, every means should be utilised for 
increasing the income of the rural labourer. Large numbers of 
Leghorn fowls are imported from Italy. Irench and English 
breeds of fowls are also raised, but the two distinctively Belgian 
breeds are the Malines and the Campine, each named after the 
locality where it predominates. The Malines fowl stands in high 
repute among the Belgian poultry raisers, and it is not difficult 
to explain why this breed is considered of great value and its 
type well fixed. It attains a very large size, as large as any 
table fowl, the quality of its meat is excellent, and although the 
hen is not an extraordinary layer, she lays a fair number of 
egos during the year and is a good mother. The chickens are 
very hardy and mature rapidly. As is the case in many poultry 
districts in Belgium, as well as in France and England, there are 
in the vicinity of the capital, at Beyghem, Wemmel, Humbeck, 
‘Cappelle-aux-Bois, Muysen, and other places, poultry breeders 
who confine their labours to the hatching of chicks, and to selling 
the young birds alive on the market of Malines to specialists 
whose care is to fatten them for table use. It is these specialists 
that every traveller in Brussels has seen arrive in the morning 
with their little carts drawn by dogs carrying their stock of fine 
fattened poultry, the “cuckoos of Malines.” Brussels is an 
excellent market for fine table poultry. Its inhabitants have 
long been noted as being fond of this species of food, and ever 
since the year 1370 they have been facetiously termed “kieke- 
fretters,’ that is chicken-eaters. 


The other breed possessing a popularity in Belgium almost 
equal to the Malines is the Campine. As the former is raised 
for its excellence as a table fowl, the latter owes its popularity 
to its laying powers. Although the meat of this fowl is fine and 
delicate, there is not enough of it, the breed being quite small. 
The Campine is nearly allied to the well-known Hamburgs. It 
is a wide ranger, lively, alert, and is both an excellent layer and 
-a good mother. The popular name of this variety in its home 
is “ pond tous les jours” (every-day layer). The number of eggs 
obtained per hen under favourable conditions is from 180 to 220 
per annum. 
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The Belgian Annuarre shows the average annual number of 
poultry in the kingdom during the period 1871-1880 to have 
been 3,967,000, whose annuai production in eggs was estimated 
at 840,000,000, valued at 1,400,000/. and in table poultry at 
2,631,000 head, valued at 200,000/. It is believed that at present 
the total number of poultry is at least 6,000,000, and the value 
of the annual product of eggs and ‘table poultry not far from 
2,400,000. Still, Belgium does not produce enough eggs for her 
own consumption, as will be seen by a comparison of the figures 
of imports and exports (special commerce), the former largely 
exceeding the latter. 

The following tables, compiled from the Belgian trade returns, 
show the imports and exports of eggs for the years 1892, 
1898, and 1894. 

It should be observed that as regards the imports, the 
figures in the column headed “ Special Commerce” represent the 
number of eggs imported for consumption into Belgium, while 
those in the column headed “ General Commerce ” show the total 
importation of eggs into the country, nearly two-thirds of which 
is composed of eggs in transit to other countries. In the case 
of the exports, the figures in the column “ Special Commerce” 
show the exportation of Belgian eggs, while the total expor- 
tation of eggs from Belgium, including eggs of foreign origin in 
transit through the country, is shown in the column of 
“ General Commerce.” 


Importation of Eggs vato Belgvum. 


1892. | 1893. 1894. 


Countries of 


Supply. | General Special | General Special General Special 

Commerce. | Commerce. |Commerce. | Commerce. | Commerce. | Commerce. 

No. No: No. No. | No. No. 
Germany - - | 25,569,016 | 17,540,297 | 29,310,922 | 14,207,526 | 36,117,150 | 17,674,613 
| England - 2 1,899,200 1,579.100 3,265,616 3,262,616 | 1,134,396 844,956 
| Austria - - | 157,984,260 8,926,100 | 138,476,330 2,705,000 | 181,357,630 1,269,410 
| Denmark - - 200,000 200,000 an = 144,000 144,000 
France - > 1,798,236 1,700,264 1,064,154 1,061,052 | 434,449 395,532 
Luxemburg - 256,503 256,503 | 195,585 195,583 153,968 153,968 

| Hamburg -| 367,580] $67,580 201,600 | 201,600 = Ge 
Italy = | 157.318 540 | 63,643,298 | 186,113,189.| 76,036,524 | 222,724,696 |. 71,513,856. 
Netherlands > 3,134,688 2,930,830 3,291,078 3,273,950 3,981,067 3,926,818 

il ponmenia : cs as 383,040 383,040 = ak 
Russia = - 2,552,760 2,552,760 2,406,200 2,269,460 | 15,668,630 | 13,189,560 

|Turkey - : ane = 160,000 160,000 =~ = 
Switzerland -| — a a = 370,000} 30,000 
Other Countries - 22,500 | 22,500 136,355 50 609,143 | 158,808 
Total - = | 351,603,283 | 100,219,932 | 365,003,999 | 103,756,403 | 462,695,122 | 109,301,521 
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Exportation of Eggs from Belgium. 


[March 1896. 


| 1892. 1893. 1894, 
Countries \- TH) 33 : a ST 
supplied. | General Special General Special General Special 
pci |Commerce. |\Commerce. | Commerce. |Commerce. | Commerce. 
| | na | 
No. No. No. No. | No. No. 
Germany - ° 1,043,600 617,500 1,015,020 | 1,015,020 | 10,528,164 9,413,604 
England - - | 282,243,463 37,350,369 | 274,736,607 28,070,266 | 363,629,211 30,048,215 
France = : 32,608,515 27,985,630 | 44,065,568 30,811,895 | 56,519,323 | 37,821,388 
Netherlands 3,085,025 1,643,758 2,239.476 934,594 549,227 549,167 
Other Countries - 252,170 252,170 233,720 211,020 106,775 106,725 
otal - | 319,232,778 67,849,422 | 322,290,391 61,042,795 | 431,332,700 77,939,099 


The tables of imports and exporis (general commerce), given 
above, show that enormous quantities of eggs pass through Bel- 
gium in transit, chiefly for England. Since the opening of the St. 


Gothard tunnel, Italy has become the chief source of this supply. 
Since this route was opened from Switzerland to Italy the traffic 
in eggs has been something remarkable. The competition of 
routes led to a great reduction of rates, and egos are sent from 
northern Italy through Belgium to London for much less than 
used to be charged from northern France. 

It is estimated that Belgium imports edch year for her own 
consumption over 100,000,000 eggs, of which 63,000,000 to 
76,000,000 are supplhed by Italy; and from 14,000,000 to 
17,500,000 by Germany. 

Eggs are sold in Belgium by weight, and the price varies a 
great deal, according to the season, the best times being in the 
spring and autumn. The egos are packed in long cases, which 
contain 1,440 eggs, and they are imported into Belgium free of 
duty. 

In this connection, the following article on Belgium poultry 
farms is translated from the Chasse et Péche :— 


Belgian Poultry Farms. 


During the last year or two a new industry has sprung up in many of 
the large farms in Belgium. Up to that time farmers had never suc- 
ceeded in keeping more than 100 to 150 laying hens. Now many farms 
possess 500, and some even double this number. The young pullets are 
imported from Italy, and their eggs are collected during two seasons, after 
which the birds have attained their maximum weight andl are sold again 
as table poultry, bringing a higher price than they cost as pullets, ‘and 
are then replaced by others newly imported. 

The principle is new, and it is based en the division of labour. The 
pullets are raised in Italy and prepared for market in Belgium, while 
their eggs are sent to England under the most favourable conditions. 
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Some little time after the opening of the St. Gothard tunnel the 
Italian fowl was introduced into Belgium. A former attempt had been | 
made to make this race of excellent laying hens popular on the Flemish 
farms, but no attention was paid to them. In 1885, a firm at Verviers, 
foreseeing the profit to be realised, began to import these fowls on a large 
scale. ‘Thousands of francs were spent in teaching farmers the advan- 
tages to be derived from these incomparable layers and in organising 
a system of regular, rapid, and cheap transportation. The pullets arrive 
in truck loads, and can be sent to all parts of Belgium, freight, paid, in 
cages of 25, 50, or 100 pullets, at from 1s. to ls. 8d. each, according 
to their age. Taken ty the 500 there is a further reduction of 
about a penny each. It is impossible to raise pullets in Belgium at 
such prices. 

Until the Italian fowl is acclimatised it can endure neither damp 
weather nor the north winds. ‘Therefore, the importation is stopped 
from October until April. The best time is from May until August. 

The Italian fowl is distinguished by yellow feet, and the hen has a 
large drooping comb. They are of all colours, but the partridge 
colonred, called brown Leghorns, are most admired and predominate in 
number. 

After laying for two years, the hens are fattened and then sold on the 
market at ls. 3d.to 2s. each. They are much esteemed on accdunt 
of their delicate flesh. 


On the poultry farms the fowls are lodged in large stables. In 
these, the ground is dug up to a considerable distance and then covered 
with a thick bed of peat moss. All the perches are movable and placed 
at the same height. The run is usually the large orchard adjoining the 
buildings. The hedge around it is kept so that no fowl] can pass through, 
and is also made more secure by a wire netting being placed round the 
lower part. 

Some farmers introduce two or three cocks among the hens to serve 
as guides. The proportion is 7 to 1,000 bens. However, the eggs that 
are not fertilised are the must delicate and keep fresh the longest. 

It is rather curious that Italian fowls which have been imported and 
acclimatised in Belgium lay more and larger eggs than they do at 
home. ‘Thus, the Belgian eggs that are shipped to England weigh on 
the average 159 to 141 lbs. per 1,000, while the eggs from Italy weigh 
only from 128 to 130 Ibs. per 1,000. The eggs arrive in London fresh, 
and the expense of sending them is not great. Besides, the cost of 
transport is often covered by the sale of the boxes, the eggs being 
packed in loug boxes of a certain size, which are afterwards used in 
England for various purposes. 

The poultry farmers make direct contracts with the exporters. The 
average price of eggs is about one halfpenny each. 

The best food for the fowls is maize, wheat, barley, and a little oats. 
Five hundred hens require 35 kilograms (77 lbs.) of grain per day. 
As a cheaper kind of food, the residue from starch factories is also 
used. 

Positive data as to the number of eggs laid each year have not yet 
been obtained, as this industry has not been established long enough. 
Sellers say that during the two seasons a hen will lay from 180 to 200 
eggs annually. The Italiau hen isa good layer, even in winter when 
eggs are dearest. ; 

In the Hesbaie and Brabant Walloon, farms of 500 and 1,000 hens 
have greatly multiplied this year, and many small farmers in the 
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neighbourhood have built hen-houses for the accommodation of from 50: 
to 100 Italian hens. 

The same principle of division of labour has been applied to raising 
fowls for the table in the neighbourhood of Brussels. Farmers there do: 
no more than raise the fowls of the Malines and Coucou breed, and 
then sell them in the markets of Malines and Merchtem to others who. 
make a business of fattening them for the table. 
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TRANSPORTATION OF WHEAT IN ARGENTINA. 


In an earlier number of this Journal* some information was: 
given relating to the conditions under which wheat is grown in 
the Argentine Republic, particularly with reference to the cost. 
of production. It was shown that in the fertility of his soil 
and in his comparatively small outlay for labour the Argentine 
wheat-grower possessed advantages which had contributed in 
no small degree to the successful development of the export 
trade in wheat from the River Plate. Hitherto, one striking fea- 
ture of this trade has been its rapid development, but its further 
extension is, in the opinion of experts and others resident in the 
country, dependent to some extent upon the provision of better 
facilities for transport and storage. 

Mr. Peel,t in a report dated May 1895, pointed out that want 
of capital was felt in the hindrance to the development of 
railways, and in the absence of good roads facilitating access to 
centres of production. He also quoted a statement by Mr. 
Gastrell to the effect that it was a well-known fact that the 
traffic in grain on many railways in the Republic had taxed 
their capacity to the utmost, and that, for want of rolling stock 
as well as storage room, bags of grain were often lying on the 
open ground insufficiently protected from the weather. 

But, apart from the question of the further development of 
railways, Mr. Gastrell ¢ is of opinion that better facilities and a 
better management in the utilisation of railway stock, on the 
perfect grain traffic system of the United States, would do much 
to prevent congestion on the existing lines of rail in the busiest 
season. 

It would seem that a serious drawback with which the 
Argentine grain producers have to contend is the want of a 
sufficient number of warehouses or elevators for the general 
storage of grain. The production of wheat for export has 
come to the front so recently and so suddenly that the 
warehouses or galpones along the line of railway, which pre- 
viously were equal to the calls upon them, are, in the wheat 
season insufficient to meet the calls for grain awaiting the cars. 
When rolling stock is not ready, and there is storage room, the 
railway companies agree to receive and take care of the grain 
for a limited number of days without charge, but in some seasons 
considerable quantities of wheat are stated to have been ruined 
by exposure at the railway stations. 


* See Vol. I1., No. 2, p. 165. 

+ Report on the Agricultural and Pastoral Condition and Prospects of the 
Argentine Republic. Foreign Office Miscellaneous Series, No. 369. 

t Report for 1894 on the General and Financial Condition of the Argentine 
Republic. Foreign Office Annual Series, No. 1495. 
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But while the railway facilities for getting wheat from the 
place of production to the port of export leave room for much 
development, it must be borne in mind that the great centres 
of wheat cultivation are now situated in the provinces of 
Buenos Ayres, Santa Fé, and Entre Rios, all three bordering 
on watercourses which are navigable for ordinary-sized ocean 
craft; the distances from the principal ports of export in no 
instance probably exceed 150 miles, so that what may be 
lacking in interior transportation facilities is more than made 
good by the short distances for which such transportation is 
needed. 

So far as the cost of transportation from the farm to the 
railway station is concerned, this is represented by Mr. Baker,* 
U.S. Consul at Buenos Ayres, to amount to little more than the 
interest on the cost of sufficient teams and wagyons, when these 
are owned by the farmers, and the outlay for any extra hands 
which may be required. ‘The expense of keeping the teams is 
merely nominal, as they for the most part live on the grasses which 
grow spontaneously throughout the pampas. As regards the cost of 
labour in moving grain, it is estimated that in spite of the increased 
acreage in grain crops the rate of wages has decreased 50 per 
cent. since 1885. The low wages ordinarily prevent the increase 
of surplus hands ready for emergencies, and thus, when the 
harvest demands them, the farmer is saddled with an increased 
expense for harvesting. Owing to this fact, many Italians are 
now in the habit of going to the River Plate to work during 
the harvest at a higher rate of wages, returning to Italy when 
the harvest is over. But even so, the wages of farm hands in 
Argentina are stated to be much less than they are in the 
United States, and the cost of moving grain from the farms 
to the railway staticns is apparently a very small item of 
expenditure. 

As to the cost of transportation from the station to the port 
of export, each railway has its own tariff, graded according to 
the distance or the competition it has with other railways. The 
principal shipping ports are Rosario and Buenos Ayres, but all 
along the Parana and Uruguay rivers there are points whence 
grain is exported directly in ocean-going vessels. From 19 to 
21 feet of water can generally be counted on in the Parana 
River, though a bar at Martin Garcia Island, in the La Plata, 
sometimes causes a delay to vessels trying to get out. The 
lesser ports, where cargoes of wheat are put on board, are 
Colastine, near the city of Santa Fé; Diamante, in Entre Rios, 
just below the city of Parana; and Villa Constitucion, San 
Nicolas, San Pedro, Zarate, and Compana, on the River Parana 
de los Palmos; and Concepcion, on the Uruguay River. On the 
La Plata River is the city of La Plata and the Ensenada Mcle; 
and on the Atlantic coast the port of Bahia Blanca. The largest 


* Consular Repurts No. 183, Bureau of Statistics, State Department, Washington, 
U.S.A. 
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portion of the wheat product, however, is shipped from Rosario, 
that being the most convenient port for nearly all the wheat- 
erowing regions of the province of Santa Fé; and Buenos Ayres 
comes next. 

The principal grain-carrying railways of the province of 
Buenos Avres are the Buenos Ayres Southern Railway and the 
Buenos Ayres Western Railway. In order to ascertain the 
average charge for the conveyance of a ton of wheat on each of 
these railways, Mr. Baker has divided the sum of the rates by 
the number of stations. In this way he obtains 9s. as the 
average rate on a ton of wheat on the Western road, and 
13s. 2d. as the average rate on the Southern road, from the 
station to the port of Buenos Ayres, and the average of these 
two rates would be about lls. This includes all the expenses 
of discharge, with six days’ free storage on the Western road 
and twelve days’ free storage on the Southern road. 

Mr. William Goodwin, an authorised grain inspector of the 
River Plate, taking the average of the railway carriage of 
wheat to Rosario, estimates the cost of transporting a ton of 
wheat from the farm, not inciuding warehouse charges, at 
7 dollars per ton Argentine paper currency, equal to about 
Ss. 2d. He says: “There is considerable competition among 
the railways in Santa Fé, and the rates charged are not 
much higher than in the United States, but, in any case, railway 
freight is avery small proportion of the cost of the wheat 
exported, because the average distance from station to seaboard 
is about 100 miles, as compared with at least 1,000 miles in 
the United States,”* 

It appears that there are no structures in the Argentine 
Republic similar to what are known as elevators in the United 
States. The Southern Railway Company has some such building 
at the “ Boca port,’ but it does not possess the facilities for 
receiving and delivering grain which are considered so essential 
in the United States. The wheat deposits are simply ware- 
houses, called borracas or galpones, without any mechanical 
appliances. The railways, at many of their stations in the 
interior, in order to meet the increasing crops, have built cheap 
warehouses, which have considerable capacity, and both at 
Buenos Ayres and at Rosario there are galpones which will 
store large quantities. 

The most important structure for the storage of the produce 
of the country is the Central Market of Buenos Ayres. Mr. 
Baker believes this to be one of the largest covered buildings 
in the world. It is located on the south bank of the Riachulo, 
a little river which has been dredged and walled with wharves, 
and forms what isealled the “ Boca port.” The main building 
consists of nine structures, covering 12 acres of ground, while 
- mule roads, railway approaches, and receiving and discharging 


* Wheat Growiog in the Argentine aoe by Wm. Goodwin, The Northern 
Publishing Co., Lim., Liverpool. 
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platforms cover about as much more. The building is three 
stories in height. There are 112,000 square metres of flooring, 
with a storage capacity for 24,000 tons, storing only to one 
half the height of the respective floors. The roof is built of 
glass and galvanised iron. There are eight entrances, four for 
carts and four for railway cars, each of the latter having three 
lines of rail capable of receiving nearly 300 cars at a time. The 
hydraulic machinery consists of four compound hydraulic pump- 
ing engines, with four tubular boilers and four accumulators, 
with a pressure of 740 lbs. to the square inch. This machinery 
works 65 cranes, besides giving movement to 16 traversers and 
50 capstans. The great advantage which the Central Market 
offers to produce dealers is that all the produce brought into 
Buenos Ayres can be concentrated there, thus saving to buyers 
and sellers alike the time heretofore wasted in hunting up lots 
of grain in different parts of the city. | 

Putting together the average costs of transport on a ton of 
wheat from the farm to the hold of the ship at Buenos Ayres, it 
would seem that the total expenses per ton, in gold, are, according 
to Mr. Baker’s report, about as follows: average cost from the 
farm to the station, 2s. 8d.; average cost from station to port, 
lls. 2d.; average cost of passing through deposits, 2s.; thus 
making the total expense of transportation about 16s, 
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SWINE-FEV ER.* 


The Board of Agriculture desire to call the attention of 
farmers and pig owners generally to the fact that successful 
results from the measures now being carried on in their interest 
cannot be anticipated unless all connected with the trade are 
prepared to give active and vigorous assistance towards check- 
ing the spread of swine-fever. 

Owners are urged to refrain from selling any part of their 
stock unless they are satisfied that no disease exists on the 
premises from which the animals are to be moved. 

Purchasers of swine should invariably keep newly-acquired 
animals separate for at least a fortnight before permitting them 
to be brought into association with the home herd. 

There seems reason to believe that the disease is not in- 
frequently introduced by means of persons who have been in 
contact with diseased animals. Pig owners, therefore, are 
advised to prevent strangers from at any time approaching their 
pigs, and should the admission to the premises of spayers or 
castrators be necessary, those persons should be required, before 
approaching the animals, to thoroughly wash their hands with 
soap and water, and to wash and disinfect their boots with a 
solution of carbolic acid and water or some other suitable 
disinfectant. Such persons might also with «advantage be 
required to wear, while operating, a waterproof apron, which 
should be washed and disinfected before the wearer is permitted 
to approach the animals to be operated on. 

The cleanliness of the sties, and the feeding of swine on 
suitable food, are measures which, although not directly 
calculated to protect the animals against swine-fever, are never- 
theless very desirable with a view of keeping them in a healthy 
condition, and of giving them power to resist infection. 

The Board would also call attention to the importance of the 
prompt notification of the appearance of any symptonis of the 
disease, should it unfortunately be suspected to exist. Every 
person having in his possession or under his charge a pig affected 
with or suspected of swine-fever, is required by law to give 
notice of the fact with all practicable speed to a police constable, 
and there can be no doubt that the success of the measures 
taken to prevent the spread of the disease will greatly depend 
upon the promptitude with which its existence is notified. | 


* Reprinted from a leaflet (A. 1—1896) issued by the Board of Agriculture in 
January last, copies of which can be obtained on application to the Secretary, Board 
of Agriculture, 4, Whitehall Place, S. W. 
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THE FERTILISERS AND FEEDING STUFFS ACT, 1893. 


According to the reports received by the Board of Agricul- 
ture the Fertilisers and Feeding Stuffs Act, 1893, was put into 
operation, in 1895, in twenty-seven counties and one borough in 
England, in five counties in Wales, and in twenty-one counties 
in Scotland. 

The total number of samples analysed under the Act in Great 
Britain during the year was 615, of which 411 were samples of 
fertilisers, and 204 of feeding stuffs. The number of samples 
analysed in England, Wales, and Scotland, respectively, may be 
seen in the following table :— 


Nugahes Number of Samples analysed. 
of Counties | 
reporting Fesdin 
“cop gle 
Analyses. | Fertilisers. Stuffs. Total. 
| England, counties - - 27 138 97 235 
A boroughs - - 1 19 16 35 
Wales, counties - - - 5 15 8 23 
“Seotland , - - - 21 239 83 322 
GREAT BRITAIN - - 54 411 204 615 


The number of samples analysed during each of the four 
quarters of the year was as follows :— 


Fertilisers. Feeding Stuffs. 
—— Quarter. Quarter. 
Ist. | 2nd. brd. 4th. 1st. 2nd. brd. | 4th. 
. England, counties ules al 80 14 17 34 19 14 30 
FR boroughs - 2 11 4 2 q 3 2 4 
' Wales, counties - - | 6 — — 9 2 — 1 5 
Scotland ,, : - | 57 170 6 6 21 29 12 21 
— fa YN ——— 
GREAT BRITAIN - 92 261 24: 34 | . 64 51 29 60 


It has not been considered desirable to institute a comparison 
between the results for 1895 and those for the preceding year, 
as many of the district analysts were not appointed until the 
spring of 1894, and consequently the Act was not put into 
operation in a number of counties until the latter half of that 
year. It may be observed, however, that the total number of 
samples analysed under the Fertilisers and Feeding Stuffs Act 
in 1894 in Great Britain was 444, comprising 317 of fertilisers 
and 127 of feeding stuffs. 

The following table shows the number of samples analysed in 
each county in which analyses were made :— 
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Counties. 


ENGLAND: 


Bedford 
Chester 
Cornwall 
Derby 
Devon 
Dorset 
Durhaw 
Essex 
Gloucester 
Kent - 
Leicester - 
Lincoln, ‘parts of Holland 
# » Kesteven 
a Lindsey 
Monmouth - - 
Northumberland - 
Oxford - - 
Salop - - 
Somerset = = 
Stafford - 
Suffolk, Eastern Daasion 
Sussex, 2 
Westmorland - 
Wilts - - - 
Worcester - =. 
York, East Riding - 
Soke of Peterborough 


County Borough :— 
Newport, Mon. - 2 = = 


Total Englaud > - 


WALES :— 


Brecon - 
Cardigan - 
Carmarthen - 
Montgomery 

Pembroke - 


fee =e eat Yared 
( Jerst et be icveee! J 
al ee es Yr 
[ Yow Feeney fated) 


Total Wales 


SCOTLAND :— 


Aberdeen 
Ayr - 
Banfi - 
Berwick 
Bute - 
Dumbarton 
Dumfries 
Forfar 
Kincardine 
Kinross - 
Kirkcudbright 
Lanark = 
Linlithgow - 
Midlothian - 
Peebles ° 
Perth - - 
Renfrew ° 
Ross ard SAME 
Roxbuigh - 
Selkirk = - 
Wigtown - - 


ST aet font ey tren eet et Jie! 


Total Scotland ° - 


Total GREAT BRITAIN - 


Number of Samples analysed. 


sys Feeding 
Fertilisers. Stuffs. Total. 
No No. | No. 
= 1 1 
3 3 | 6 
1h } —_ } 1 
i 1 
-io i} 6 \ 9 
2 1 3 
9 3 | 12 
| 5 1 | 6 
1 i — a 
| 12 | 3 15 
il H 3 | A 
33 i a } 3 
1 | 1 | 2 
— 1 rl 
14 | 20 | 34 
= i L ' L 
1 2 | 3 
Q7 i 17 \ 44s 
21 5 26 
2 1 | 3 
qe t 7 | 7 
16 t 13 t 29 
8 1 4 
9 t 3 12 
me 3 | 2 
3 — | 5) 
19 16 35 
i— |__| 
157 113 | 270 
= D) | 2 
| 3 2 | 5 
3 = 3 
7 A 11 
2 = 2 
15 8 | 23 
1 ace Saas i 
| a | i 
| 38 | 4 | 42 
} 26 2 | 28 
4 | es A 
5 4 9 
3 — 3 
10 4 14 
1 9 | 19 
4, — 4 
1 2 3 
14 | li 25 
| 19 — 19 
13 i 14 
8 { 17 25 
— 1 1 
58 16 74 
7 4 i 
12 3 15 
ar rl i 4 
5 
7 2 9 
Aw acl ANS A 9g Pec a ee 
239 | 83 322 
Kah foals None INN SET Be ahd 
AIL | 204 615 
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PARASITES OF POULTRY. 
(Insects and Mites.) 


The parasitic infestation of poultry causes far more loss than 
most breeders imagine. Birds are rarely examined, and the 
cause of their poor condition is not ascertained or even con- 
sidered. The evil is allowed to spread unmolested, in many 
instances it spreads with great rapidity, and a general weak 
and unhealthy condition results. 

These parasites are most injurious to young chicks and 
“brood” hens. The persistent loss of chicks, and the failure of 
hens to bring off their young, are often due to the irritation 
caused by the presence of parasites upon their bodies—enemies 
that are frequently unsuspected. These pests weaken the con- 
stitution and predispose to other maladies, such as diphtheritic 
roup and “ gapes” ; in many cases they have been the forerunner 
of these worse epizootic diseases. Parasites on the young birds 
stunt their growth. What is termed “Scaly-leg” is due toa 
parasite—a mite. Another species of mite at the root of the 
quills causes birds to pluck their feathers. 

THREE Forms or Prsts.—There are three distinct groups of 
pests upon the fowls, namely :—(1.) Fleas (Pulicide) ; (2.) Lice 
(Mallophaga); and (3.) Mites (Acarina). The two former 
only are true insects, having the six insect legs; the Acarina 
have four pairs of legs and are quite distinct from true insects. 
The fleas and some of the worst mites are armed with a piercing: 
and sucking mouth ; the bird lice have biting mouths, and thus 
differ from ticks fonnd on animals. The pests with piercing 
mouths weaken the birds not only by causing irritation but by 
actual robbing of blood. The biting lice on the other hand 
only cause'severe irritation and pruritis, which keep the birds in 
constant unrest. Most birds have distinct parasites upon them, 
each species of louse only flourishing on a particular species 
of bird; duck lice, for instance, cannot live permanently upon 
fowls, and vice versd. 

Different species also seem partial to particular parts of the 
bird’s body. The favourite positions seem to be the head, neck, 
rump, and under the wings. Some of these parasites live 
permanently on their hosts (lice and some mites), whilst others 
(fleas and some mites) go to and fro. Some Acari live entirely 
upon, and even under, the skin, deep amongst the feathers and 
at their roots ; others live like “ ticks,” with their heads against 
the skin and their bodies erect; whilst a single genus (Jipeurus) 
(Fig. 4) lives between the barbs of the feathers. All these 
parasites are encouraged by dirt. 
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(1.) Fueas (Pulicide)—tThe fleas, which are true insects, 
belong to the order of flies (Diptera). They live upon the blood 
of animals. One species only lives upon the fowl, namely, the 
bird flea (Pulex galline or aviwm), which attacks also most 
other birds, The hen flea, as it is generally calléd, is abundant 
in dirty fowl runs, and especially in the nests where straw 
is used, The adult flea is dark in colour, and, as in all 
fleas, is devoid of wings. The fleas are provided with very 
sharp piercing mouths, their food consisting almost. entirely of 
blood. They are not often seen on the fowls, hence little notice 
is taken of them. They are what are termed “partial para- 
sites ’—parasites that only go to their hosts to feed. ‘The fleas 
are not noticed on the birds because they generally attack them 
at night ; then, however, they do much harm, causing constant 
irritation and loss of blood, and depriving them of rest. 

Life-history of Hen Flea—The female flea lays her eggs 
(nits) chiefly in the nests amongst dust and dirt and in the 
crevices of the walls and floor. These nits give rise to pearly 
white maggots, with brown horny heads, which can often be 
found in the bottom of the nests amongst the dust (Fig. 1). 
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Larva of hen flea (greatly enlarged). 


These larvee are mature in two or three weeks, when they reach 
about one-sixth of an inch in length. In warm weather they 
may be full fed in even ten days. They then spin a pale 
cocoon amongst the dirt, in which they pupate. The pupa 


Pupa of hen flea (greatly enlarged). 


(Fig. 2) is at first pale brown, then dark chestnut brown. In 
this condition the flea remains ten to twenty-one days, when 
the pupa hatches into the adult. They breed all the year round, 
but chiefly in warm weather. It is well to remember that, 
whenever there are dark and dirty hen rocsts, there are sure to 
be numbers of Pulex galline, 
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(2.) Lick (Mallophaga) (Figs. 3 and 4).—The bird lice belong to 
the group Mallophaga, quite distinct from human lice (Pedicu- 
lide) and from mammalian lice (Heematopinus, &c.), the so- 
called “ ticks.” These Mallophaga have not a piercing mouth 


RIG.) 3: 


Two Genera of Fowl Ince. 


Fowl louse (Gontocotes hologaster) Fow! louse (Menopon pallidium) 
(greatly enlarged). ereatly enlarged). 


their mouth is simply used for biting. They subsist upon the 
productions of the skin and fragments of feathers. They cause 
violent itching, and bite sharply, and must-produce considerable 
pain when present in large numbers, as is tco often the case. 
The feathers, especially the saddle-hackle, generally show notched 
edges with lice infestation. Hight distinct species of lice attack 
fowls. These are described in the Journal of the S.E. Agri- 
cultural College (No. 3). The presence of these lice (Phthiriases) 
is generally ascribed to too uniform cr insufficient nutrition, or 
else to damp, dark, and dirty runs, especially those badly 
ventilated. Food, either when uniform or insufficient, has no 
effect upon their presence. Dark, damp places, however, when 
dirty, are sure to harbour all these pests, especially when badly 
ventilated. It is also said that breed affects their presence, but — 
observation tends to show that all breeds are more or less sub- 
jected to infestation. In every case they set up severe irritation 
and inflammation of the skin and pruritis, which often lead to 
stunted growth, cachectic conditions, and even death. 


Life-history of Lice.—All the lice breed fairly rapidly. The 
eggs or nits are laid upon the down feathers, as a rule; they 
are often beautifully sculptured objects, oval in form. In about 
six to ten days they hatch into small, pale, active lice, which at 
once commence to irritate the birds. They are occasionally 
found in the nests. Some species are found copulating in the 
nests, others always on the birds. They live a considerable 
time. Menopon pallidiwm (Fig..3) has been kept alive for 
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Fow! louse (Lipeurus variabilis) (greatly enlarged). 


nine months upon fresh feathers, the quill epidermis being 
especially eaten. Before reaching the full-crown state as many 
as ten to twelve moults apparently take place, there being little 
difference in each stage, except the gradual darkening of the 
markings. 


(3.) Mires (Acari, Acariases, Dermanysses).—Mites are very 
minute creatures, and are not true insects, having four pairs of 
lees. Some are partial parasites, living on the birds at night, 
as Dermanyssus galline (Fig. 5), the commonest fowl mite; 


IBGE 5: 


Dermanyssus galling and ovum (greatly enlarged). 


others are permanent parasites, as Sarcoptes, living at the base 
of the feathers, and popularly called “ Depluming scabies ” (Fig. 6). 
Others, again, live under the skin, forming scabby growths, such 
as are seen on fowls’ legs (Sarcoptes mutans). These are armed 
with a pricking mouth, with which they torment the birds, 
especially at night, causing loss of condition, hindering setting, 
and creating loss in other ways. 


The most injurious form is the red or common fowl mite. 

The Fowl Mite (Dermanyssus avium or galline).—This very 
minute creature is yellowish white to dark red in colour, 
according to the amount of blood it contains, drawn from the 
birds. They are found in abundance in pigeon-houses, poultry- 
runs, and roosts. Both sexes are armed with a sharp rostrum ; 
the female is most bloodthirsty. They feed upon the birds only 
at night, and hide away in eracks and crevices in the nests, 
perches, floors, walls, and ceilings during the day. Numerous 
colonies can be found in the nests free and coupled together, 
with countless eggs and quantities of exuvie and young forms, 
especially in straw nests. They are most prolific, and can remain 
for months without any food; hence the removal of the birds 
from the runs is useless as a remedy. The ova hatch rapidly. 
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The young are at first silvery white, with six legs like a true 
insect. They moult their skin a number of times, the exuvie or 
cast skins forming a whitish or silvery powder often seen on the 
perches. As the mites grow older they become darker in colour. 
Light and air are distasteful to them ; damp, dark, and badly-ven- 
tilated roosts are where they flourish best. Breeding is especially 
rapid in spring and summer. This mite is often unobserved, 
owing to its strict nocturnal habits, and hence the cause of the 
fowls keeping backward, and even dying, is not understood. 
Birds should, when looking dejected and emaciated, be examined 
at night, and if mites are found treatment should be at once 
resorted to. ‘Transmission to man and other animals is not 
unusual, but, although the mites for a time cause severe irritation, 
they will not remain for any length of time, and readily yield 
to treatment. Hens should not roost in stables and sheds where 
other animals are kept, as it is said that fowl lice as well as 
mites may attack various animals. 


PREVENTION AND TREATMENT OF FLEAS, LICE, AND MITES. | 
—RInfestation is always worst in dirty and neglected runs and 
roosts, and such are a standing danger to more cleanly neigh- 
bours. Cleanliness and freedom wil! always put these pests 
under a disadvantage, not only cleanliness of the nests, walls, 
and floor, but also. of the ceilings and perches. To suppress 
these pests the houses should be cleaned down at least twice a 
year with a wash made of hot lime, sulphur and soft soap, 
the ceilings, walls, and nests having a good coating. ‘The wash 
should be fairly liquid so as to run into every crack and crevice. 
Karly spring and autumn are the times for these applications. 
The perches are best treated with boiling water and soft soap, 
or with an emulsion of kerosene or creosote. This latter 
insecticide is most beneficial, especially in regard to mites. 


Special attention should be paid to the nests; they should be 
frequently cleansed and changed to keep off fleas and other 
parasites. Neither nest boxes nor perches should be fixed, 
relays of each should be at hand, so that they can be changed 
to ensure complete disinfection. ‘T’he nest boxes should be now 
and then cleaned out, and dressed with hot lime and sulphur, 
or with a solution of corrosive sublimate. Hither dusting the 
prepared nests with Persian insect powder, or putting a little 
sawdust or sand soaked in naphthaline at the bottom, will keep 
off these depredators. Wood-shavings, or wood-wool, in the 
nests instead of straw is most beneficial. No lice or fleas will 
live in it, owing to the aromatic odour given off from the wood. 
Care, of course, must be taken that the remedies employed do 
not affect the eggs in the nest. 


Schneider’s suggestion of fumigating the roosts with sulpburet 
of carbon, put in small phials in the corners of the houses, &c., 
where they cannot be upset, is very successful so far as killing the 
pests goes, but this method is not quite safe to recommend. 
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Regarding the infestation of the birds themselves white pre- 
cipitate seldom fails. The heads and necks of young chicks | 
should be early dressed very sparingly, and repeated when 
necessary. White precipitate is a strong irritant poison, and 
needs the greatest care in its use, especially in young chicks. 
It is best obtained as an ointment from the chemists. Hens 
selected for sitting should have a small quantity of this ointment 
rubbed in under the vent, head, and sides, and then well dusted 
with insect powder. Sitting hens are greatly tortured by 
parasites, and their young are often lost by neglect of these simple 
precautions. The skin should be first moistened with soft soap 
and water prior to dusting the birds with the insect powder 
(pyrethrum). Some breeders prefer flower of sulphur. Dust-- 
baths are the natural remedy for hice and mites, and fowls should 
never be kept without them. Sand mixed with a small quantity 
of creosote will generally keep the birds free from vermin. 
Finely divided gypsum, mixed with a small quantity of paraffin 
or carbolie, is still more successful for these dust-baths, quickly 
getting rid of any lingering pests that the birds cannot reach. 

The supposed connection between “ Gapes” and “ Ince.”—It 
has been stated that there is a connection between the nematode 
worm, Syngamus bifurcatus (the “red-worm ” of gamekeepers), 
that produces “ gapes” in fowls and pheasants, and lice. The 
one is thought to give rise to the other in.some mysterious way ; 
needless to say there is no connection whatever. The life- 
history of that destructive scourge, the gape-worm, has been 
clearly traced, and we now know that no intermediate host is 
required for its development, 


FEATHER-EATING OR DEPLUMING SCABIES.—-Feather-eating 
in poultry is due to a minute parasitic mite (Sarcoptes laevis) 


FIG. 6. 


Sarcoptes laevis. Egg-bearing female (greatly enlarged). 


at the roots of the feathers. It is generally supposed to be due 
to a “ vicious habit ;” numerous absurd theories, such as idleness 
and thirst, having been put forward to account for it. There 
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are two kinds of feather-eating, viz., “ self-feather-eating ” and 
the eating of other birds’ feathers. The former is entirely due to 
the mites living upon and irritating the roots of the quills, and 
so far as is known the latter is caused by the same acarus. The 
form on the fowl makes its appearance about April, and is most 
prevalent in spring and summer. The mites can be easily found 
amongst the white powdery matter at the base of quill. The 
minute young are transmitted during copulation. The fowls 
pluck out the feathers to destroy the irritation caused by the 
mites at their base. | 

Prevention and Remedies,—As the disease is contagious, 
isolation of the affected bird is the first step, especially if it be a 
cock. The mites readily yield to treatment with‘oil of cloves 
rubbed into the infected area. One part of creosote to 30 
of lard or vaseline is still more successful. 


ScaLy Lee or Lec Rot.—This well-known disease is again 
due to a mite (Sarcoptes mutans). This complaint is a serious 
matter and very prevalent. The scales of the leg and feet 
become raised and separated, and a chalk-like excretion 
accumulates between and over them. Rough lumpy crusts are 
formed, and under these and the scales the mites live and breed. 
‘The disease is contagious. 

Prevention and Remedies.—Isolation of diseased birds is most 
essential. Removal of the crusts without causing bleeding, and 
then the application of creosote (one part) and lard (20 parts), 
will be found sufficient. Oil of turpentine has still more 
definite results. A mixture of equal parts of flower of sulphur 
and vaseline rubbed into the limb also cures this complaint. In 
every case the limb some days after treatment should be well 
eleaned with hot water and soft soap. If exhibits of poultry 
infested with parasites were prohibited by poultry-show com- 
mittees, it would force attention to the subject in a way that 
could not fail to greatly reduce parasitic infestation. 


FRED. V. THEOBALD, M.A., F.ES. — 
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REPORTS ON FOREIGN CROPS. 


UNITED STATES HARVEST OF 1895. 


The report of the Statistician of the Department of Agricul- 
ture of the United States for December, ‘1895, contains the 
final estimate of the acreage and yield of the principal crops of 
1895. 

The total area and production of the cereals, potatoes, and 
hay are given. below, the quantities being shown in Winchester 
bushels. 


Area. Production. 
Crop. Se eT Te, 
1895. | 1894. 1895. 1894. 
| 
Winchester Winchester 
Acres. Acres. Bushels. Bushels. 
Maize - - 82,075,830 |62,582,269 | 2,151,139,009 1,212,770,052 
Wheat - = 34,047,332 34,882,436 467,103,000 40,267,416 { 
Oats - - 27,878,406 '27,023,553 824,442,000 662,036,928 
Rye - - 1,890,345 | 1,944,780 27,210,000 26,727,625 
Barley - - 3,299,973 | 3,170,602 | 87,073,000 61,400,465 
Buck wheat - 763,277 789,232 15,341,000 12,668,200. | 
Potatoes - 2,954,952 | 2,737,973 | 297,237,000 170,737,338 } 
Tons. Tons. 
Hay - - 44,206,453 |48,321,272 47,078,541 54,874,408 


The total area of wheat harvested shows a reduction of 
835,000 acres as compared with last year, and is 2,766,700 acres 
less than the average of the previous five years. The acreage 
in 1895 shows a reduction of 4,500,000 acres as compared with 
the area harvested in 1892, when a total of 38,554,000 acres 
was reached. The average yield, however, is higher than that 
of recent years, being 13:°7 bushels as compared with 13-2 
bushels in 1894, and 12:9 bushels during the five years 1890-94, 
The average farm price is estimated at 2s. lid. per bushel, 
or ;°,d. more than last year, but lower than in any year 
prior to 1894. It may be noticed that wheat is the only crop 
which has shown any tendency to rise, all the other crops 
referred to above having decreased in price in 1895 as compared. 
with 1894, 


The average yield of maize was 26°2 bushels against 19°4 in 
1894. The average value per bushel, however, is stated to have 
decreased from 1s. 11d. per bushel to 1s. 14d., which is the lowest 
price on record, being 7 ad. less than the average of the five 
years 1890-94. 
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The crop of potatoes is estimated at 100°6 bushels per acre in 
1895 compared with 62°3 bushels in 1894. ‘The total value of 
the outturn is, however, considered to be much less than that of 
1894, owing to the fall in price, which decreased from 2s. 22d. 
in 1894 to ls. 14d. per bushel in 1895. 


INDIAN WHEAT Crop OF 1895-96. 


The first general memorandum on the Indian wheat crop of the 
season 1895-96 was issued from the Statistical Bureau of the 
Government of India on the 31st December 1895. 

The memorandum stated that the area sown in the Punjab 
was estimated at a little over 64 million acres, or 17‘7 per cent. 
less than the area finally returned last year, which was more 
than 3 per cent. below the very extensive area sown in the year 
preceding. 

In the North-Western Provinces, the autumn rains ceased early, 
leaving the soil very dry at the time of sowing, and germination 
suffered in most districts from want of sufficient moisture. 
Where irrigated, the crop was flourishing, but where irrigation 
is not available, the crop suffered, and the want of rain was 
keenly felt. The total area in these Provinces is 25 per cent. 
less than last year. 

In the Central Provinces, very little rain fell after the end of 
August. Seed was difficult to obtain owing to past bad seasons, 
and some of the land was too hard to plough: a considerable 
decline in the area under wheat being the result. Germination of 
the seed sown in the lighter soils had been very poor, and in 
the richer lands defective: much wheat withered during the 
abnormal heat of November, and the outlook generally was 
unsatisfactory. 

In Berar, insufficient rain at sowing time and the early cessa- 
tion of the monsoon had caused a decrease in the area sown, 
which was 14 per cent. below the figures of last year. The crop . 
was not in a good condition at the date of the memorandum. 

For the Bombay Presidency the information was incomplete ; 
such as had been received showed the area under wheat in 
Gujarat, the Deccan, and the Karnatak to be 27, 30, and 21 per 
cent. respectively, and in Sind 34 per cent. below the average. 


AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN HARVEST. 


The preliminary official estimates of the harvest of 1895 in 
Austria-Hungary have been published by the respective Depart- 
ments of Agriculture of the two countries, 
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The yield of the various grain crops is stated to have been as 
follows :— 


Crops. Austria. Hungary. 

Bushels. Bushels. 
Wheat = “ E - 40,000,000 152,500,000 
Rye - - = - = 60,500,090 42,000,000 
Barley = = = 58,500,000 53,500,000 
Oats 2 p z 102,500,000 62,000,000 


The Austrian wheat and rye crops of 1895 were inferior to 
those of the preceding five years, excepting 1891; whilst the 
barley and oat crops exceeded the quinquennial average. 

In Hungary, the crops were better in 1895 than in 1894. The 
area devoted to temporary pastures is tending to increase in this 
country from year to year, as is also the cultivation of sugar 
beet. 


BELGIAN HARVEST IN 1895, 


The approximate results of the Belgian harvest in 1895 were 
given in a recent number of the Moniteur Belge. The following 
table shows the estimated average yield per acre of the principal 
cereal crops in 1895 compared with the estimates of the four 
preceding years :— 


1895. 


| 
Crops. 1891. | 1892. | 1893. | 1894. 
a, 9 a —_—- 
| [ , ( 
Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels.| Bushels. 
Wheat - - = = 23:4 29°7 | 25°6 28°9 28:5 
Rye - ‘ Soi. pIee 31-4 28°9 32°3 29°3 
Barley - - - - | 33°4 22-05) 32°83 37°9 39°5 
Oats - = = I eAgeis 42°3 31:2 44°5 41°2 


Taking the acreage of wheat and rye on the basis of the last 
agricultural census (1880) at about 1,358,500 acres, the tota! 
production of these cereals in 1895 would amount to 39,325,000 
bushels, or about 1,925,000 bushels less than last year. With- 
out allowing for the returns from mixed corn and from buck- 
wheat, and leaving out of consideration the requirements for 
seeds, the approximate deficit in 1895 is estimated at 11,000,000 
bushels. 

Potatoes proved to be a very fair crop, the quality being 
generally satisfactory, and in some districts very good. The 
returns per acre during the past four years have been 8 tons 
2 ewt. in 1892; 7 tons 6 cwt. in 1893; 4 tons 17 cwt. in 1894; 
64 tons in 1895. ; 
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The first crop of hay gave a return of nearly two tons per 
acre. The second crop, however, was not nearly so good. 

All roots except turnips were good. Beetroot for fodder was 
an average crop, but the out-turn of sugar-beet was much below 
that of the previous year, though the roots were richer in sac- 
charine matter. There was an abundant crop of carrots. Flax was 
good in quality, but the yie!d per acre was below the average. 


Crop PROSPECTS IN FRANCE. 


A report on the state of the growing crops of wheat and rye 
in France, at the end of January, 1896, was published in the 
Journal Officrel early in February last. 

For purposes of comparison, the figure 100 is taken to repre- 
sent the area under the same crop in the preceding year; and as 
regards the state of the young crops, 100 implies “ very good ” ; 
80, “ good” ; 60, “rather good” ; 50, “ passable” ; 30, “ middling” ; 
20) bad 

The following table gives the figures as regards wheat only, 
and the mean for groups of departments :— 


Area under Condition of 
Divisions Wheat in 1896 Crop 
i i compared with at the End of 
that in 1895, January, 1896. 
North-west region - - - - 99 94 
North region - - - - 100 94 
North-east regicn ~ - - . SON 87 
West region - - - - 99 91 
Central region - = - - 101 8&9 
Eastern region = - - - - 99 87 
South-west region - - - - 100 88 
Southern region - ~ - - 98 91 
South-east region - - - - 99 89 
Corsica = ~ - - - 100 80 


An analysis of the figures for each department shows that 
there has been an increase of wheat acreage, compared with | 
the year 1894-5, in the following departments :—an increase 
of 10 per cent. in Gard; of 5 per cent. in Cotes-du-Nord, 
Eure, Marne, Puy-de-Dome, Vaucluse, and Bouches-du-Rhone ; 
of 4 per cent. in Pas de Calais; of 2 per cent. in Indre, Basses- 
Pyrénées, Ardéche, and Drome; and of 1 per cent. in Nord and 
Indre-et-Loire. In 52 departments, the acreage under wheat is 
the same as in the previous year, and there has been a diminuticn 
of from 1 to 5 per cent. in 14 departments. The decrease has 
been 6 per cent.in the Vosges; 8 per cent. in Manche and Isere ; 
10 per cent. in Hérault and Haut-Rhin ; and 15 per cent. in 
Var. 
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As regards the condition of the crops at the end of January, 
the index number 100 was applied to 35 departments: 47 
departments ranged from 99 to 80; and the crops of the remain- 
ing five departments were classed as follows:—Vosges, 75 ; 
Jura, 70; Haute-Sadne and Lot-et-Garonne, 60; and Aveyron, 
55. 


HARVEST IN MANITOBA IN 1895. 


According to the final official reports of the results of the 
harvest in Manitoba, the actual outturn of grain from the 
machine shows a general increase in the yield per acre of wheat 
over the large estimates given in the August report. The 
following tables give a summary of the yields of the principal 
crops of the Province :— 


( 
| Acreage. Production. 
Crops. 
1895. | 1894. 1895. 1894. 

| 
| Acres. Acres. Bushels. Bushels. 
Wheat - x z 1,140,276 | 1,010,186 | 31,775,038 | 17,172,883 
Oats - = Z -| 482,658 | 413,686 | 22,555,733 | 11,907,854 | 
Barley - - - - 153,839 119,528 5,645,036 2,981,716 
Potatoes < : 4. 16,716 13,300 | 4,042,562 | 2,035,336 |, 


The wheat crop, which exceeds that of the previous year by 
over 80 per cent., is said to have enabled farmers to sell sufficient 
erain to pay off pressing liabilities, while still holding the 
ereater part of the crop. The oat crop is stated to have been 
fully matured and very heavy. In past years, it is observed, 
farmers have invariably sold short of wheat and even of coarse - 
grains, not having enough on hand during the following summer 
to feed hogs and poultry properly. The surplus of wh at and 
coarse grains this year will materially change conditions in the 
coming season, when the proceeds of the grain fields will be 
marketed as food products in the form of cattle, hogs, poultry, 
and dairy produce. Owing to the protracted harvest, caused by 
the heavy work entailed, the amount of land prepared for next 
year’s wheat crop is much kelow the average. 


HARVEST AND LIVE STOCK IN ONTARIO IN 1895, 


The official estimates of the yield of crops in Ontario in 1895, 
which were quoted in the last number of this Journal, are now 
stated to have been generally confirmed, the grain being well up 

O 90410. Cc 
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to the average. The yield of winter wheat was 19 bushels per 
acre, Which is a little under the average. The yield of oats ex- 
ceeded the estimate and amounted to 35:7 bushels per acre, which 
on the estimated area sown would give a return of 84,697,566 
bushels. The hay crop was 1,700,000 tons less than in 1894, 
and this deficiency is stated to represent a loss greater than the 
value of the entire wheat crop of the Province. 

The number of cattle in the Province in 1895 according to 
returns received from farmers was 2,150,103, of which number 
888,000 were milch cows. There were 2,020,000 sheep and 
lambs and 1,300,000 swine. 


THE AUSTRALIAN WHEAT HARVEST. 


According to statements which have appeared in the Town 
and Country Journal and other Australian papers, the drought 
has hit the. agricultural industry in Australia quite as hard as 
the pastoral; and there has been a serious falling off in the 
wheat harvest. In New South Wales, the wheat harvest is 
estimated to have fallen short of that of last year. South 
Australia, which, until quite recently, was expected to have a 
surplus of at least 200,000 tons of wheat available for export, 
will, it is feared, not have a quarter of that quantity to spare, 
many of the later crops being a comparative failure. In Victoria, 
the reverse that has overtaken the unfortunate wheat-crowers 
‘is reported to be little short of a national disaster. Here the 
effects of the drought have been felt far more seriously than 
‘in either New South Wales or South Australia. In most of 
the finest agricultural districts the wheat crops have been a 
‘complete failure, and this year Victoria, instead of being an 
exporter of wheat, will have to be a large importer. While 
this reverse will fall with especial severity upon Victoria, 
coming, as it does, at a time when hopes of returning prosperity 
were beginning to be entertained, it will also touch all the 
colonies. Already shiploads of American wheat are reported to 
be onthe way to meet demands from New South Wales and 
Queensland in anticipation of the shortage in the Australian 
harvests, and the inevitable rise in price. New South Wales 
has not yet been able to supply her own requirements of bread- 
stuffs, but hitherto her deficiency has been more than covered by 
‘the surplus of Victoria and South Australia. It is thought, 
however, that had the present season not been so disastrously 
dry New South Wales would, for the first time, have been in 
a position of independence of outside sources for her supply of 
breadstufts, 

The harvest prospects in Victoria are commented upon in the 
Melbourne Weekly Times as follows :— 

The question as to whether Victoria will have to import wheat is one 
that has got to be faced. To arrive at something like an answer figures 
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have to ke brought into requisition. It will be fair to assume that 
wheat will be harvested from 1,200,000 acres. Say the average will be 
about 5 bushels per acre. This gives 6,000,000 bushels as our total 
yield. For seed purposes next year the same area at one bushel per 
acre will mean that 1,200,000 bushels wili be required for seed. Now 
for the quantity required for food purposes. When people are in 
flourishing circumstances it is estimated that nearly 6 bushels per head 
per annum are consumed. An estimate of, say, 54 bushels will be a 
fair one to go upon for Victoria. A population of 1,000,000 people at 
54 bushels per head will require 5,500,000 bushels for food purposes. 
Taking what will be required for food and seed together our home 
requirements of wheat will not fall short of 6,700,000 bushels, which 
means that local production will fall short by 700,000 bushels of local 
consumption. Against this, however, there is the old wheat in stock 
to be taken into consideration. What quantity is in stock is hard to 
determine, but after allowing for a liberal estimate things are beginning 
to look as if Victoria will have to import wheat this year. Our 
estimate of 5 bushels per acre as the average yield may appear low. 
Those who think so should visit some of the wheat-growing centres and 
see for themselves. 

The position in Victoria is regarded as a serious one both for 
consumers and producers in the colony. There has been an 
entire absence of the usual winter and spring rains, while, during 
the winter, harsh, dry, northerly winds prevailed for a con- 
siderable period, consequently the crops of wheat, barley, and 
oats have generally failed. 
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INJURIOUS INSECTS AND FUNGI. 


THE Turnip MILDEW (Oidiwm balsanit, Mont.). 
Fic. 1. 


WSSU 
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The figure shows a mass of spores upon the surface of a leaf, A A. 
B. A spore germinating. 


Turnip mildew was so very prevalent last summer upon swedes 
and other plants that it has been thought desirable to give 
a further description of it, accompanied by an illustration of 
this troublesome fungus, which covers the leaves of swedes 
with thick congeries of white threads, and injures the plants by 
stopping or checking their assimilation of plant food from the 
air, hindering transpiration, and stopping their growth. Some- 
times the upper and lower surfaces of the leaves are as white 
as snow from innumerable dust-like spores, which adhere to the 
clothes of sportsmen and others walking through the swedes. 
Mildew is usually more prevalent in hot seasons, or in those 
that, after having been hot and dry for a long period, are fol- 
lowed by thunderstorms and heavy showers. Early sown swedes 
that have been checked by drought are especially liable to be 
attacked by Ordiwm balsaniit, which must not be confused with 
another turnip mildew, Peronospora parasitica, frequently found 
on swedes, other kinds of turnips, and cabbages. The latter, 
although resembling Ordiwm balsamii upon casual examination, 
is quite different in its habits and action upon the plants, inas 
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much as, like the potato fungus, belonging to the same genus, it 
forms a mycelium within the tissues, and lives upon its host plant. 

When swedes are thickly covered with Oidium balsamii 
their growth is arrested, and they make very little progress 
afterwards. Generally speaking, the attack begins about the 
last week of July, and by the third week of August, in favour- 
able conditions for its development and progress, the leaves 
are white. Instead of the rapid root-growth usual in the 
latter part of August and throughout September, the plants 
come to a standstill, and there is no further gain of weight. 
Some persons go so far as to say that mildewed swede leaves 
are injurious to sheep folded on them, causing them to scour ; 
but this has never been verified, though it is extremely likely. 

Cucumber plants and marrows, both in the open air and in 
frames, are subject to this species of Oidiwm. 

Several complaints of injury caused by this fungus to cucum- 
bers were made during the last summer by market gardeners 
who grow them on a very large scale in the open air. Vegetable 
malirow growers also complained of the “white powder ” upon 
the leaves of these plants. It seemed to them that the unusual 
heat, and drought accompanying it, made the plants unhealthy 
and caused this affection. 


Description and Life History. 


Oidium balsamia is, like some other species of fungi, and 
particularly Oidiwm Tuckeri, which is destructive to vines, 
an imperfect fungus whose life history is not fully known. 
Frank defines Oidiwm as a genus whose perithecia have not 
yet been distinguished, and the species of Oidiuwm here 
described does not develop perithecia. It is not known whence 
the spores come that first infect the swedes, nor in what 
form the fungus passes the winter. De Bary says “it was 
supposed that in Hrysiphe the conidiophores were a species 
of the genus Ozdiwm, and that only the perithecia were 
assigned to Hrysiphe,” and he adds, “ The researches of Tulasne 
have led to an understanding of the real condition of things 
to which he gave the name of pleomorphism, and to him we 
are chiefly indebted for the distinguishing and naming of the 
possible forms in the development of a species.”* 

At first, the fungus appears as white dust on the lower, as 
well as the upper, surfaces of the swede leaves. The microscope 
shows this white dust to be composed of innumerable threads 
thickly interwoven upon the leaf surfaces. From these mycelial 
threads sporophores arise vertically, having thickened ends shaped 
like long narrow barrels (A.). These are conidia, or spores, and 
if put upon a glass slide damped with water they will germinate 


* Comparative Morphology and Biology of the Fung', Mycetozoa, and Bacteria, 
by A. De Bary. 
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in a few hours in a temperature of 65° Fahr., in the manner 
shown at B. As noticed before, the mycelium does not enter 
the leaf but merely spreads over it and chokes the stomata, 
preventing the absorption and exhalation of gases and the 
exhalation of watery vapours. An unhealthy state .conse- 
quently occurs, and the plant-growth is seriously affected. 


Methods of Prevention and Remedies. 


Good tillage, a good season, to start with, and plenty of 
horse-hoeing prevent mildew. Well-manured plants are not so: 
liable to mildew as those which are starved and unable to grow 
in droughty weather. 

This fungus is found upon charlock and other cruciferous. 
weeds, as well as on some of the spirzas, notably Spirwa 
ulmaria (meadow sweet), and upon burnet and other weeds. 
Charlock should be kept down as harbouring many insects and. 
fungi injurious to crops. 

_ When swedes are infected and apparently standing still, 2 ewts. 
of guano or 14 ewt. of nitrate of soda would help them 
materially. 

In attacks of this fungus the plants should be sprayed with 
bouillie bordelaise of a strength of 12 to 15 lbs. of pure sulphate: 
of copper and the same quantity of lime to 100 gallons of water,. 
put on with a horse potato sprayer arranged so as to spray the 
upper and under surfaces of the leaves, 

This spraying with sulphate of copper and lime destroys the 
fungus and gives relief to the plants. 

For cucumbers and vegetable marrows, a bowillie bordelaase of 
10 lbs. of sulphate of copper and 10 lbs. of lime to 100 gallons 
of water should be used, applied by means of a knapsack 
machine, directed under and upon the leaves. 

This spraying must be carefully done, or it may affect the 
delicate blossoms of cucumbers and marrows, and these must. 
‘not be sprayed when the fruit is approaching to ripeness. 

In houses or frames, cucumbers and marrows may be treated 
with powdered sulphur, put on with a soufflet (figured below). 
The heat of the houses and frames causes considerable volatilisa- 
tion of the sulphur, forming sulphurous acid gas, which destroys. 
the fungus. 


Eres 2: 
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A DISEASE OF POTATOES. 


In October last, the Board received reports of a peculiar 
affection of stored potatoes in Surrey and Kent, which was 
afterwards found to be present in other counties. Upon exami- 
nation of affected potatoes, 1t was seen that they were all super- 
tuberated, and that at the elongated end decay was beginning 
at the tip, and extending downwards. In some cases, the rotting 
part was as much as an inch long, in others, it had only 
commenced. Many ends of supertuberated potatoes, which were 
apparently sound, on being sliced off showed a faint mark all 
round the tuber, just inside it and close to the skin. On cutting 
off slices, the mark was visible, in some tubers throughout the 
supertuberated part, in others only for a short distance. Upon 
examination of this mark with a microscope, the mycelium of a 
fungus and its branching filaments could be discerned. In the- 
potatoes where disease had further advanced, the fungus was 
more plainly apparent, with its peculiar septate mycelium, varying: 
cuviously in its diameter, which is characteristic of the fungus. 
known as Rhizoctonia violacea, Tulasne. There is no doubt that 
the fungus was present in all the diseased tubers, but whether 
it was the sole cause of this disorder is not clear. It was sup- 
posed at first that the disorder was occasioned by a bacillus. 
Bacteriological investigations of the infected tubers have 
shown that there isa bacillus present, but it has not yet been 
ascertained whether it is the cause of any injury to the potatoes. 
These bacteriological inquiries are being continued, and the 
results will be published later. 

It is, however, quite clear that Rhizoctonia was present in the 
diseased:tubers, and it has been clearly demonstrated first by 
Tulasne,* and since by Berkeley,t Prillieux, and others, that a 
fungus of this species destroys the roots and bulbs of plants, 
eg., lucerne, clover, asparagus, beetroot, the crocus, and saffron. 
Kiihn describes another species of Rhizoctonia as Rf. solant, which 
infects potatoes and injures them in the manner described above, 
and another species, Rhizoctonia alli, is noted in “ Grevillia” as 
attacking onions. : 

The skin of the end of the super-tuber affected is dark in: 
colour, much wrinkled, and soft to the touch. On taking a 
section of a diseased part it is found to be a brown, mottled, | 
pulpy mass, which gradually extends as the disorder advanees,. 
and when dry looks like cork. 


* Fungi Hypoget. | 

+ Berkeley remarks in a communication to the Gardeners’ Chronicle in 1879, “ I: 
suspect the roots of the asparagus are attacked by Rhizoctonia. It attacks also. 
mint, potatoes, and is known by gardeners under the name of ‘ Copper web.’ ”’ 

+ The species known as Rhizoctonia medicaginis causes serious injury to lucerne 


in France, especially in the south. It is called mort de la luc rne, 
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The following figures, drawn by Mr. Worthington Smith, 
illustrate Rhizoctonia violacea. 


Fia. 1. 


Piece of outside of potato with patches of Rhizoctonia violacea, Tul. Natural size. 


The above figure shows a piece of the outside of a potato 
with the fungus upon it in patches. Very frequently these 
patches are close to an “eye,” through which the mycelium 
enters, as well as through the skin. These patches consist of 
tiny perithecia with fringes, or “ webs,’ so that the fungus is 
sometimes called the “ copper web.” 

These perithecia are shown enlarged and in section below. 
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Rhizoctonia violacea, Tul. 


A.—Enlarged 5 diameters. 
B.—Enlarged 30 diameters. 
C.—Section through peridium. 


The functions of these perithecia and their relation to the 
mycelium are not clear. Tulasne is not very definite concerning 
them, and terms them corps miliares. Prillieux believes that 
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these are not perithecia, nor corps miliwres, but special organs 
to enable the filaments of the fungus to penetrate into its host. 

The mycelium is at first upon the outer surface of the potato, 
but after a time it penetrates into the interior of the tuber, and 
then spreads rapidly. 


A, B, C, D, FE, F, the six angles of a single cell showing mycelium of Rhizoctonia. 
Dotted lines, starch yvrains. 


The mycelium is shown in the above figure. Its peculiar 
variation in size and its broad inflated joints, with here and 
there filaments of a much smaller size, will be noticed. The 
mycelium is colourless in its broader parts, but the smaller 
threads or filaments have a slightly brown hue. 

It was observed that there were black spots throughout many 
infected tubers, though the actual rotting had been arrested. 

Infection was discovered to be communicable by infected 
tubers to sound ones near them in clamps or stores. A dozen 
sound tubers were placed close to one infected, and, in three 
weeks, eight were similarly infected. Further experiments are 
being made in this direction. 

Where potatoes show signs of infection by this fungus the 
store or clamp should be closely picked over, and all infected 
tubers taken out and destroyed at once. Great care must be 
taken not to plant infected potatoes. So far as can be ascer- 
tained supertuberated potatoes solely, or at least mainly, have 
been attacked, and supertuberated seed should not, under any 
circumstances, be planted if sound strong plants are desired. 

In France lime has been found valuable in checking the spread 
of the allied fungus which attacks lucerne. 
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WASHES FOR FRUIT TREES. 


Washes composed of arsenites are gradually being adopted’ 
against insect attacks, but there is still much prejudice against 
them, and this is increased by the carelessness shown in mixing 
and applying them. Some instances have been reported to the 
Board of the foliage of fruit trees having been burnt by solutions 
not sufficiently diluted, and by irregular and fitful application of 
the liquid mixtures. In one case, the leaves of apple trees were 
made quite rusty coloured by a too strong solution of Paris- 

reen. 

: It is confessed that it is difficult to frame a hard-and-fast rule 
for the application of Paris-green, as so much depends upon 
the kind of leaves and their age, as well as upon the state of 
the weather. The quantity of Paris-green should not exceed 
1 lb. to 275 gallons of water in any circumstances. A safe 
solution is 5 ozs. of Paris-green to 100 gallons of water. 
But all Paris-green solutions must be evenly and carefully 
mixed and distributed, and must also be constantly stirred, so 
that the liquid is kept of uniform strength. Paris-green can be 
obtained in the form of paste, and is better in this than in 
powdery form, in which it can be blown about by the wind. 

Kmulsion made with paraffin or kerosene oil and soft soap is a 
valuable wash for the Bryobias, wrongly termed “ red spiders,” 
which infest gooseberry, damson, plums, and other fruit trees ; 
also for the real red spiders and other sucking insects. 

The formula for the emulsion is 6 pints of paraffin, or kero- 
sine oil, 4 pints of water, and three and a quarter pounds of soft 
soap. These must be thoroughly well mixed together, literally 
churned for some minutes, and then diluted with 25 gallons of 
water. The paraffin and soap should be mixed at first with very 
hot water, and then distributed in a very fine spray. 

The horse-distributing machines have been found very useful 
for spreading insectifuges and insecticides in small quantities 
in liquid or powder form. Knapsack machines have also been 
largely employed with much advantage on fruit land, small 
holdings, and gardens. 

It is most important that fruit trees should be kept free from 
mosses and lichens, which seriously hinder transpiration and. 
respiration, and serve as hiding places and refuges for insects,. 
and for the deposition of their eggs. In clearing away these 
growths, the caustic soda and potash solution, used extensively 
in America, has been found very effective. This is com- 
posed of 5 Ibs. of caustic soda, 5 lbs. of commercial potash to 
50 gallons of water. It should be heated to 120 degrees Fahr. 
and syringed all over the trees in the autumn or winter. Sul- 
phate of iron at the rate of 1lb. to 1 gallon of water put. 
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on warm is also destructive to mossy and lichenous growths, 
and hot lime thrown all over the trees in damp weather is very, 
efficacious if the lime is caustic and put on properly. 


“ FIREBLAST’” OF HOopPs. 


In the season of 1895 hops were largely affected by a. 
disorder known colloquially: as “tireblast,” occasioned pre- 
sumably by the long continued drought. The leaves of the 
hop-plant aifected with “fireblast” become bronzed in colour, 
and in some cases are covered with blotches of a dark 
brown colour, evidently resulting from the tissues being dead. 
After a time the leaves dry up and fall off. It was noticed last 
season that “ Fugeles” were more subject’ to this disorder than 
other varieties, especially upon gravelly and “ pinnocky ” soils, 
and on those “ near to the rock.” The results were something 
like those occurring from red spider attacks, but no red spiders 
were discovered upon the leaves examined. One form of this. 
“fireblast ” was certainly due to a fungus, at present undeter- 
mined. There were other forms of fireblast in which the leaves. 
were marbled, or variegated, in colour, due, as it appeared, to lack 
of moisture. Professor Percival gave much attention to fire- 
blast last autumn, and holds that a : fungus j is responsible for one: 
at least of the forms. He considers this fungus to be Hetero-. 
sporium minutulum (Cooke and Massee). But he remarks, “ By 
far the greater number of cases of fireblast are brought about by 
other causes than red spider, or attacks of fungi. In more than 
70 per cent. of the cases of the most virulent type—that is, where 
the disease 1s most pronounced and damaging to the plants—no 
insect or parasitic fungus can be detected. . . . There is no 
doubt that this form of disease is the one most commonly met 
with, and may be called fireblast proper. Its cause is also 
without doubt connected with the soil. Practically every 
example of this trouble examined this year was met with where 
the soil or subsoil was gravelly in nature or very varied in 
character. I have never seen it on deep uniform soils.” 

This experience of Professor Percival tallies with the results. 
of observations made last season. 

_After the heavy showers in August the disorder was arrested. 

It was noticed that the application of sulphur had no effect 
upon fireblast, and that cultivation and manuring did not check. 
its progress. 
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GENERAL AGRICULTURAL NOTES. 


EXPERIMENTS IN HATCHING EGas. 


The French Ministry of Agriculture has given publicity to 
an interesting article by Madame Dieudonné relating to the 
effects of cold upon the incubation of eggs. 

A large number of fowls, some of which were kept in con- 
finement and others allowed to run free, were kept under 
observation day and night for a considerable period, and it 
was noticed that the fowls, which were all good sitting hens, 
hatched large and strong broods during the months of February, 
March, and April; but that during the warm months of June, 
July, and August, the hatchings were not so successful, although 
no change had been made either in the treatment and housing 
of the hens or in their food. It was also found that the eggs 
laid by hens in confinement, and collected every day and care- 
fully stored, gave less satisfactory results than the eggs of 
fowls which were at liberty. Madame Dieudonné inferred that 
these differences might be attributed to some extent to the 
period of comparative cold which eggs generally undergo prior 
to setting, and, as the result of further investigations and experi- 
ments, she is of opinion that two conditions are necessary for 
the successful artificial incubation of eggs, viz.: they must first 
be cooled and then gradually warmed. 

This is indeed only an adaptation of what takes place in 
nature, for fowls on the farm hatch their eggs, and with remark- 
able success, in hedges and out-of-the-way places where the eggs, 
both before and during the period of incubation, are exposed to 
considerable fluctuations of temperature, which not infrequently 
falls below freezing point, and it 1s well known that partridges 
almost invariably rear large broods in the early spring, unless 
the eggs have been subjected to unduly bad weather. Cases 
are also known of interrupted but successful hatchings when the 
hens had left the nest even for several consecutive days. 7 

Moreover, Mme. Dieudonné has confirmed her opinion by ex- 
perimental proof, and has always obtained excellent results with 
eggs which had been placed in the open air during several 
nights preceding the period of incubation, and artificially cooled 
in the course of incubation, while when, on the contrary, this 
process of cooling the eggs was neglected, good results were 
never obtained. Her experiments showed that the eggs, after 
having been completely cooled, slowly regained their normal tem- 
perature, occupying seven or eight hours in the process; the 
chicks were strong and of rapid growth, but if the eggs regained 
their normal temperature too quickly the chicks either died in 
the shell, or they were born weak and anemic and died within a 
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few days. It may be mentioned in this connection that when 
a hen, of necessity, leaves her nest each day, the eggs are 
naturally subjected to a temporary refrigeration. 

In an experiment with the incubator, the eggs were cooled by 
exposing them to the air daily for an hour and a half during the 
whole course of incubation. This exposure retarded the period 
of incubation for three days. The eggs which were thus exposed 
became quite cold, and it required about 12 hours to bring them 
back to 40° C. (104° F.), the temperature necessary for incuba- 
tion. In this experiment 13 out of 16 eggs were hatched and 
produced vigorous chicks. The incubator had previously been 
employed for over a year without success. 

A second experiment, begun at 6 p.m. on the 17th of June, is 
referred to by Madame Dieudonné as demonstrating that the 
eradual heating of the eggs is no less essential than the process 
of cooling, 25 eggs which had been laid on the two preceding 
and very warm days were placed in the incubator and then 
exposed to the air, as in the preceding case, but the weather - 
was much warmer, the thermometer registering 20° to 25° C. 
(68° to 77° F.). When replaced in the incubator the eggs re- 
gained the necessary temperature of 40° C. (104° F.) in about 
two or three hours. This temperature was maintained until 
the 10th of July, when the brood was hatched; but although 
the chicks pierced the shell, they were so weak that they died 
before leaving the egg. 

It is interesting to note that the eggs on which a fowl is 
sitting are not all at the same temperature, those which lie on 
the outside being less warmed than the others. In this con- 
nection, Mme. Dieudonné has observed a difference which some- 
times exceeds 6° C. (10°8° F.), and it is doubtless owing to this 
cause that the hen instinctively changes the position of her eggs, 
moving them from without inwards, and vice versa. 

With respect to these observations of Mme. Dieudonné, 
M. Fouquet states, in a recent number of the Journal des Kco- 
nomistes, that something analogous was published by M. Duclaux, 
more than 25 years ago, regarding the egg of the silkworm, 
whose life history may be divided into two periods which are 
separated from each other by an interval of cold. M. Duclaux 
indeed showed that the action of cold was not only necessary 
for the successful incubation of the egg, but that it could be 
artificially employed so as to rear silkworms at a season in 
which it would otherwise be impracticable to do so. The action 
of cold having been shown to be necessary to induce the develop- 
ment of the embryo within the egg, M. Duclaux further proved 
that the eggs which are cooled artificially gave more healthy 
products than those which are treated naturally, and in this 
respect the action of co!'d would appear to have a beneficial 
effect upon the incubation of the eggs. 
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EXPERIMENTS IN FEEDING SWINE. 


The Deutsche Landwirtschaftliche Presse has published an 
account of various experiments in feeding swine carried out at the 
Dairy Institute of Proskau during the summer of 1894, Four pairs 
of pigs, of about seven weeks old, were selected. The objects of the 
experiments were to determine whether feeding with whole grain 
barley was deleterious when given in large quantities; to com- 
pare the feeding properties of barley and maize, both given in 
conjunction with skim-milk ; and to determine more exactly the 
nourishing value of whey. During the earlier portion of these 
trials (April 21—June 24) the first pair were given whole barley, 
the second crushed barley, the third crushed maize, and the 
fourth crushed maize with whey. Numbers 1, 2, and 3 were 
also given equal quantities of potatoes ; and the weight of whey 
given to the fourth pair was about three times the weight of 
potatoes given to the third pair, equal amounts of maize being 
given. The same quantity of skim-milk was throughout given 
to all four pairs. 

Until the 24th June (nine weeks) the process ran perfectly 
smoothly with all the pigs. After this date, several variations 
in the quantity and kind of food given were at difierent times 
introduced; the weights of the animals being throughout care- 
fully noted. By about the beginning of August it had been 
established that the crushed barley had produced better results 
than the whole grain; also that up to this point, the crushed 
barley had proved superior to the crushed maize. 

The experiments were interfered with so far as concerned the 
pigs receiving the maize, by these refusing their food at the 
‘same time as they were attacked with bone-stiffness (Knochen- 
steifheit). ‘This may very possibly have been due to the feeding 
‘of such young pigs with too much maize. The effect of increas- 
ing the daily rations of whole grain barley on the first pair was 
also deleterious, for they also refused their food simultaneously 
with the advent of a severe attack of bone-stijfness. The period 
during which the animals were in ill-health has been rejected in 
instituting comparisons of the different feeding stuffs. 

The general result of the experiments led to the conclusion 
that giving barley in whole rough grains is harmful, not only 
dietetically, but also from the point of view of complete as- 
similation of the food, and that it is not advisable, with young 
pigs up to about four months old, to give them a concentrated 
feed of maize, but that later, if it is merely a question of aiming 
solely at the more rapid fattening of the animals at the same 
outlay, the maize should have the preference over the barley. 
The quality of the meat has not been taken into consideration. 
The comparison of the whey with the potatoes led to no result, 
as one of the fourth pair suddenly refused its food, and thus 
invalidated the experiment. 
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LivE Stock AND DAIRYING IN MANITOBA. 


In the official report of the Department of Agriculture at 
‘Winnipeg, the export of heef cattle from Manitoba is stated to 
have made wonderful strides during 1895, the actual number 
shipped from the Province being 22,000 as compared with 11,000 
in 1894, The average live weight price is said to be 1d. 
per lb. There are estimated to be 192,525 head of cattle, 35,766 
sheep, and 59,457 swine in the Province. 

Dairying in Manitoba has developed into an industry of no 
small importance; there were 52 cheese factories and 19 
creameries in operation in 1895. The output of farm dairy 
butter is estimated at 1,235,400 lbs. Over half a million pounds 
of creamery butter were disposed of at about Sd. per lb., and 
1,550,000 lbs. of factory cheese were sold at an average price 
of nearly 34d. per |b. in the course of last year. 


AGRICULTURE IN BUENOS AYRES. 


The Buenos Ayres Standard has recently published the 
official results of the Agricultural Census which has been taken 
in the province of Buenos Ayres during the past year. In the 
following table these figures are compared with those obtained 
from the Agricultural Census of 1888. 


Crop. 1895. 1888. 
Acres. Acres. 
Wheat 2 z “ 2 1,015,454 609,566 
Maize - - - ~ - 1,844,137 1,259,863 
Barley - . . - - 73,445 23,927 
Alfalfa hay - - - - 572,126 231,538 


The total cultivated area is now stated to be 3,775,701 acres, 
as compared with 2,303,500 acres, which was the area returned 
as under crops of all kinds in 1888. Of this area about 50 per 
cent. is devoted to maize, 27 per cent. to wheat, and 15 per 
cent. to alfalfa. Of these crops, alfalfa shows the greatest pro- 
portionate increase, the acreage cropped being two and a half 
times as much as in 1888, and the per-centage of the total ayea 
having increased from 10 to 15 per cent. The greatest actual 
extension of area has, however, been in the corn crops. 

The number of cattle in this provinee is returned as less than 
at the previous census, the numbers being 7,194,766 head as 
compared with 8,482,483 head in 1888. The number of sheep 
has not materially altered, being 52,206,672 in 1895 against 
51,557,750 head in 1888. An analysis of the distribution cf 
live stock in the province tends to show, however, that the 
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cattle-rearing industry 1s now located in the south, the attention 
given to wheat and maize growing having driven live stock 
from the northern districts; but although there is no actual 
increase in the number of live stock, yet there is no doubt that 
their value has considerably advanced, owing to the great strides 
made in improving the breeds both of sheep and cattle. 


Exports OF APPLES FROM THE UNITED STATES. 


In the report for 1895 of the United States Secretary for 
Agriculture it is stated that the economic value of apples for 
export is becoming more generally known to the horticulturists 
and farmers of the United States. Each year their exportation 
to Europe increases in quantity, quality, and value. Good 
winter apples carefully selected and properly packed always 
meet with a favourable reception and command good prices in 
Great Britain and on the Continent. It is remarked that the 
best known American apples in Great Britain and continental 
countries are Baldwins, King of Tompkins County, Ribston 
Pippins, Northern Spy, and various Russets; but there is no 
doubt that the Winesap, Jonathan, Greening, Ben Davis, 
Vandever Pippin, and other well-known varieties grown in 
United States orchards would be very acceptable, and always 
secure for their shippers fair prices and profits. 

Apples are shipped in barrels holding about three bushels, 
weighing about 112 lbs. The freight of these barrels from New 
York to European ports is less than 4s. per barrel, or 1s. 4d. per 
bushel. ; 

Export shipments of apples from any of the States east of the 
Rocky Mountains can be made remunerative, according to this 
report, and the variety which has sold for the highest price in 
British markets is the Albemarle Pippin, which is successfully 
grown to its greatest perfection in the State of Virginia. This 
variety has sometimes netted the growers 9s. 4d. a bushel in the 
orchards. 


NEw ZEALAND HORSES. 


The Auckland Weekly News states that the Government 
have received information through the Agent-General that the 
Clydesdale horse bred in New Zealand has grown in estimation 
in England for draught purposes and fetches very high prices 
in the open market. The average price for the Clydesdale 
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horse in the Colony is about 40 guineas. The Government, 
in consequence of the information so received, have come to a 
resolution to encourage in every possible way the export of 
this class of horses to London, and they are prepared to assist a 
shipment at an early date. Attention has also been drawn to 
the enormous prices given in India for carriage horses (in pairs). 
It appears that the rajahs and nabobs give large sums of money 
jor high action horses of this class (in pairs). Cavalry chargers 
were also in request. The Agricultural and Lands Departments of 
New Zealand will, it is reported, make all the necessary inquiries 
upon the subject. 


THE RussIAN BUDGET OF 1896. 


In-the report of the Russian Minister of Finance on the 
Budget of 1896, which was published in a recent number of the 
Journal de St. Petersbourg, the provision for the; work of the 
Ministry of Agriculture and Domains amounted to 3,396,798/. 
Of this sum, the cost of administration is put down at 
1,024,7261., the amount devoted to the central administration 
being 140,356/., and to the local administration 884,370/. The 
item for constructional works, cost of material, labour, &c., 
amounts to 1,391,397/. The provincial land taxes and communal 
shares in connection with the State Januds and forests ave allowed 
for to the extent of 368,177/. The provision for schools, and for 
model farms and model establishments for agriculture, forestry, 
and mines amounted to 183,0631., and the sum devoted to 
endowments was 187,016/. The sum set aside for loans for 
agricultural improvements was 52,7771. Various expenses and 
an appropriation for the immediate necessities of 1897, amounted 
to 189,640. 

The above amounts have been converted into English currency 
on the assumption that 1°50 paper roubles are equal to a gold 
rouble of the value of 3s. 2d. 


AN INDIAN AGRICULTURAL CONFERENCE. 


The Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal has appointed a com- 
mittee to meet Sir Edward Buck, Secretary to the Government 
of India, now on speeial duty, for the discussion of the subjects 
with which his mission is concerned. According tothe Calcutta 
Englishman, these include the various questions dealt with in 
the report submitted to the Government of India by Dr. Voelcker 
the special commissioner sent out to India to advise the Govern- 
ment on agricultural matters. Dr. Voelcker’s report was con- 
sidered two years ago by a conference at which all local 
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governments were represented, and made recommendations 
which have now to be finally disposed of. Not the least 
important of these refer to the introduction into the educational 
system of a more practical connection with’ agriculture. 
Another question of interest which, it is presumed, will come 
under discussion, is the connection between the Land Record 
and Registration Departments. The issues arising from 
Dr. Voelcker’s report are understood to be mainly concerned 
‘with the system of inquiry into agricultural conditions and 
practices, and with the policy to be pursued in ascertaining 
what, if any, improvements in them ean be effected. 


INTERNATIONAL AGRICULTURAL MACHINE MARKET AT 
VIENNA, 1896, 


The Board of Agriculture have been requested to draw the 
attention of the manufacturers of agricultural machines and 
implements to an international agricultural machine market to be 
held at Vienna from 9th to 14th May, 1896. This exhibition 
has been organised by the Imperial and Royal Agricultural 
Society of Vienna, and the exhibits of machines and implements. 
are to be arranged in the following sections :—(1.) Agriculture ;, 
(2.) Agricultural manufactures; (3.) Forestry; (4.) Manufac- 
tures of wood pulp and other industries; (5.) Cultivation of 
fruit and the manufacture of wine; (6.) Machines and utensils 
used in cattle rearing ; (7.) Machines and utensils for the dairy ;, 
(8) Fishing ; (9.) Veterimary science and horse-shoeing; (10.) 
Electricity in the service of agriculture and forestry. 

Applications for space must be addressed to the committee of 
the exhibition at I Herrengasse 13, Vienna, and must be sent in 
not later than March 16th, 1896. 

Forms of entry and copies of the programme and general 
regulations of the exhibition may be obtained on application, 
either personally or by letter, from the Secretary, Board of 
Agriculture, 4, Whitehall Place, S.W. 


IMPORTATION OF NEAT CATTLE AND HIDES INTO THE UNITED 
STATES. 


The following is a copy of a notice which was issued to the 
Press on the 12th December last :— 


The Board of Agriculture have received through the Foreign Office 
copies of a proclamation issued by the President of the United States on 
November 8, 1895, suspending the prohibition of the importation of 
neat cattle from Great Britain, Ireland, the Channel Islands, Norway, 
Sweden, Holland, and the countries of North, Central, and South 
America, including Mexico, and of the hides of neat cattle from all parts 
of the world. All importations of neat cattle are to be made under the 
sanitary regulations prescribed by the Secretary of Agriculture, and all 
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importations of hides are to take place under proper regulations prescribed 
by the Secretary of the United States Treasury. 

Since the publication of the above information, the Board 
have received through the Foreign Office a copy of a further 
circular issued by the United States Treasury Department on 
the 22nd November last, which contains revised regulations for 
the disinfection of hides of neat cattle, and states that the 
following procedure, which is intended solely for the protection 
of cattle in the United States, and is recommended by the 
Department of Agriculture of that country, will be required in 
all cases of shipments of such hides, when not dry-salted or 
arsenic-cured, from the countries of Europe, Asia, Africa, 
Australia, and South America, viz. :— 

“Dry hides which have been salted or arsenic-cured may be 
accepted as having been disinfected by the process of curing, 
and need not be submitted to any further treatment. Dry hides 
which have not been salted or arsenic-cured should be disinfected. 
Disinfection with sulphur dioxide may be accepted in case a 
room is provided which can be tightly closed, and also in case 
the bundles of hides are undone and each hide suspended 
separately from the ceiling in such a manner that there may be 
free circulation of the sulphur fumes, and that all parts of the 
surface may be acted upon. There should be at least 4 lbs, of 
suiphur burned to each 1,000 cubic feet of air space, and the 
room should be kept closed and the hides subjected to the 
sulphur dioxide for six hours ; or the dry hides may be immersed 
in a 4 per cent. solution of carbolic acid, ora 1 per 1,000 solution 
of bichloride of mercury, until they are thoroughly wet with 
the disinfectant. Fresh or moist hides, whether salted or not, 
should be disinfected by immersion in a 5 per cent. solution of 
carbolic acid, or a 1 per 1,000 solution of bichloride of mercury. 

“Tt is further directed that hides of neat cattle, other than 
dry-salted or arsenic-cured, the product of the countries above 
named, will require disinfection as above whenever they shall be 
shipped vid the ports of any other country; and that hides, 
other than dry-salted or arsenic-cured, the product of any country 
not named above, if transhipped and actually landed at ports in 
any of the countries named, will require disinfection.” 

It should ke understood that these regulations do not in any 
way modify or affect any regulations concerning disinfection 
issued under the quarantine laws of the United States, 


IMPORTS OF FRESH MILK AND CREAM INTO THE UNITED 
KINGDOM. 


In the course of last year attention was directed by: the 
“ Ugeskrift for Landmaend” to a process of freezing milk which 
has been patented by M. Casse, a Danish engineer. The process 
consisted in placing the milk into suitable “receptacles and re- 
frigerating it until a floating layer of frozen milk had formed on 
the surface, It was found that milk treated in this way would 
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keep fresh for a considerable period, and that even at the hottest 
period of the year it could be sent easily from Denmark to 
England and be sold as fresh milk in London a fortnight after it 
had been drawn from the cows. 

In the autumn of 1893 a company was formed, with branches 
in Denmark and Sweden, for the exportation, principally to 
England, of milk frozen by M. Casse’s process. The bulk of the 
frozen milk received in this country during 1894-95 came from 
Sweden. The method in which the trade was conducted has 
been described in the “ Ugeskrift ” as follows :— 


“The milk leaves Grothenburg on Thursday and arrives at London on 
Saturday. On the Monday morning it is delivered from the ship and 
is taken to an establishment, four miles off, where it is distributed for 
sale. Every day in the week one-seventh of the number of barrels are 
emptied. Over each barrel is placed a melting apparatus into which 
the frozen milk, then about one-sixth of the whole bulk, is packed and 
melted by means of hot water, so that the milk when thawed runs 
down into the barrel. ‘The milk is then well stirred before the tapping 
takes place. The empty barrels are returned to Gothenburg by the 
next steamer. They are cleaned by hot lime-water, and also with 
steam, in a special manner. 

“In the cold weather, the barrels of milk are sent to Gothenburg in 
open railway cars covered with a tarpaulin. In autumn and spring, 
there is a cover of sawdust under and over the barrels, while in both 
winter and suramer, when conveyed by sea they are placed on sawdust, 
and also surrounded by it and covered with tarpaulins on which saw- 
dust is spread. 


The following statement shows the quantities and values of 
fresh milk and cream imported into the United Kingdom in each 
month from January 1894 to December 1895, and the totals for 
each half year of 1894 and 1895 :— 


Quantity. Value. 
Months. | 
1894. 1895. | 1894. | 1895. 
| 
Gallons. | Gallons. & £ 
January - co = 43,263 | 45,007 1,912 6,224 - 
February - ~ - 15,107 | 41,246 766 5,699 
March - - - - 8,090 21,686 565 3,888 
April - . - - 1,409 5,749 421 -| 1,369 
May - - : : 940 2,771 122 | 542 
June - -~ - - 231 894 25 188 
July - - - - 3,069 2,585 896 705 
August - - - - 7,801 1,433 1,864 _ | 296 
September ~ - - E257; 1,000 2,691 222 
October - - = - 18,308 1,094 3,839 Zils 
November - - - 20,460 1,450 3,834 206 
December - = = 31,198 2,080 4,436 439 
Half years :— 
January to June - - 69,040 | 117,353 3,811 17,910 
July to December - ea OR ROS 9,642 17,560 2,081 
The year : E - | 161,633 | 126,995 21,371 | 19,991 
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Practically, the whole of these imports came from Sweden 
and Holland ; the larger quantities in January—February 1894, 
came from the latter country, but since that date Holland, except 
in December 1894—February 1895, has never sent 1,000 gallons 
in any single month. The large quantities rece ved here last 
winter were all from Sweden, and these do not seem to have 
been repeated. The considerable imports during the autumn and 
winter of 1894-95, which attracted so much attention, appear 
to have been only temporary. 

The extreme fluctuations in the value are to be attributed to 
the varying proportions of cream, which is -not separately 
distinguished. 


AGRICULTURAL LABOUR IN JANUARY. 


In the Labour Gazette for February the agricultural corre- 
spondent to the Labour Department of the Board of Trade, re- 
ported, on the basis of returns from 180 correspondents in different. 
parts of the country, and from one agricultural labourers’ union, 
that, generally speaking, employment in agricultural districts in 
England was fairly regular during the month of January, and 
more regular than in the previous month of December. Districts 
where employment was less favourable in January than in 
December were exceptional. In Essex this was the case in two 
unions, Owing, it is said, to lack of threshing, consequent on the 
decrease in the acreage of corn. In four unions in Kent the 
state of employment in January is said to have compared 
unfavourably with that of December. An improvement in the 
state of employment in January took place in Suffolk, which 
was the county in the month of December where it was the 
most unfavourable. With but few exceptions the state of 
employment in January 1896 is reported to have compared 
favourably with that of 1895. But in the latter period field 
work was greatly interfered with by snow and frost, whereas 
the month of January last was conspicuous for mild and dry 
weather. 


Farm ANIMALS IN THE UNITED STATES. 


According to the figures lately issued by the Statistician to 
the United States Department of Agriculture, the estimated 
numbers of live stock in the United States in January 1896 
exhibited a general decrease as compared with the estimates 
made at the same period in 1895. The following comparative 
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statement shows the changes that have occurred in the five years, 
1892-1896 :— 


1894. | 1893. | 1892. 

‘No. No. No. No. No. 
Horses - = & - | 15,124,057 | 15,893,318 | 16,081,189 | 16,206,802 | 15,498,140 
Milch cows . = - | 16,187,586 | 16,504,622 | 16,487,400 | 16,424,087 | 16,416,351 
Oxen and other cattle - - | 32,085,409 | 34,364,216 | 36,608,168 | 35,954,196 | 37,651,239 
Sheep = . - = | 88,298,783 | 42,294,064 | 45,048,017 | 47,273,553 | 44,988,365 
Pigs - . = - | 42,842,759 | 44,165,716 | 45,206,498 | 46,094,807 | 52,398,019 


If these annual estimates are correct—the later figures are taken 
from telegraphic summaries—horses in the United States have 
decreased in number by 374,000 since 1892; cows by 279,000 ; 
other cattle by 5,600,000; sheep by nearly 7,000,000; and 
swine by over 9,500,000. 


ADULTERATION OF MILK AND BUTTER. 


In the Twenty-Fourth Annual Report of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, 1894-95 [C.—7867], it is observed that, in 1890, 
6,419 samples of butter were examined iu England and Wales 
under the Sale of Food and Drugs Act, 1875, of which 667 were 
found to be adulterated, so that the per-centage of adulteratea 
samples of butter, which was 13°7 in 1893, fell to 10:4 in 1894. 
This point was also reached in 1888, and is the lowest since the 
passing of the Act of 1875. A large number of samples of 
margarine were also taken, most of them proving infringe- 
ments of the Margarine Act of 1887. Legal proceedings were 
taken in respect of 694 samples of butter and margarine, 619 
penalties being imposed, amounting in all to 1,2091. 2s. 6d. Only 
20 penalties were of 10/. or over, the highest being four fines of 
201. each. 

Of 16,305 samples of milk examined in 1894, 1,868, or 11:5 
per cent., were found to be adulterated. In the previous year 
the proportion of adulterated samples of milk was 14°9 per cent 
of those examined. 
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EXTRACTS FROM FOREIGN OFFICE REPORTS. 


FRUIT-PRESERVING IN THE CRIMEA. 


In his report for the year 1895 on the district of the Taurida, 
My. Murray, Her Majesty’s Vice-Consul at Sevastopol, states that 
fruit preservation is quite a new industry in the Crimea, but that 
notwithstanding the very short time it has existed, it has in- 
creased so rapidly as to render it probable that it will not only 
do away entirely with the imported article, but may itself 
become an article of export, as, with the exception of oranges 
and lemons, the Crimea produces every sort of fruit required, 
and is capable of producing any quantity for which there may 
be a demand. 

As early as 1840 attempts were made by the Government to 
introduce the fruit-preserving industry, but until the railway 
was opened in 1874, connecting the Crimea with the rest of 
Russia, the cost of transport prevented fruit preserved in the 
Crimea from competing favourably with that imported, whilst it 
was out of the question to export fresh fruit for eating, so that 
little was thought of fruit cultivation. 

As soon as the railway was completed, Moscow merchants 
bought up large quantities of fruit, which they sent to Moscow, 
partly for eating and partly for preserving ; but the difficulty 
of transporting some of the more perishable sorts of fruit led 
them to try preserving on the spot, and the attempt was such a 
success that hardly any fresh fruit, except that for consumption 
as such, is now sent away. 

The first trial was made in 1877 at Simferopol, by a well- 
known Russian firm. For three years the fruit was preserved 
without special machinery; but in 1880 the business had 
grown so much that the firm sent to France for a_ skilled 
manager, by whose advice steam apparatus for boiling, 
drying, &c., was put up. In 1879, another well-known Moscow 
firm set up a factory at Simferopol, also under foreign 
superintendence ; and in 1884, a factory was set up more 
especially for the so-called purée of tomatoes, which has 
now become a Crimean speciality. Since then several smaller 
factories have been started at Kertch, Simferopol, and other 
places, which every year increase their output. 

At first, the price of fruit was very low, but it soon rose, and 
although large gardens and orchards are continually being laid 
out, the demand increases as fast as the supply, so that the 
price is maintained, and there are gardens where 2001. to 2501. 
is paid for the apricot crop alone. The fruit is sold on the trees 
before it ripens and as soon as the amount can be estimated, so 
that the purchaser takes all risks. 
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Competition is not felt by the factories, as the demand is equal 
to the supply, and both grow continually. 

The factories turn out fruits, bottled and tinned, in syrup. 
and erystallised ; jams, jellies, and purée, which is a sort of 
stewed fruit. The kinds used are apricots, peaches, pears,. 
apples, quinces, figs, plums, cherries, sweet and water melons, 
walnuts, tomatoes, oranges, and lemons; the last two being 
the only imported fruit, all the rest being grown in the Crimea. 
The quantities bought up in 1894 by the three principal factories 
alone amounted to 1,600 tons, valued at 14,1001. 

Each year about 10,000 tons of fresh fruit, valued at 140,0001., 
are sent to the north of Russia for eating. 

From the above figures it may be seen that the cultivation of 
fruit has now attained very large proportions in the Crimea, and 
particularly noticeable is the quantity of tomatoes taken up by 
the factories. Until these were started, the tomato was very _ 
little grown, as it would not stand transport, and the local 
demand was small, but now it is largely cultivated as a most 
profitable crop. The products of the factories, especially the 
erystallised fruits, compare very favourably with those prepared 
im France. : 

The fruit harvest of 1895 was a total failure, and sufficient 
fruit could not be obtained in the Crimea, so that large quantities 
have been imported from Bessarabia. 


[Foreign Office Report, Annual Series, No. 1656, Price 14d.] 


GERMAN EXPERIMENT IN FRuIT DRYING. 


In a supplementary report on the trade of the Consular 
District of Stettin, Mr. Powell, H.M. Consul at that port, 
mentions a novel experiment which has been made in the 
drying of fruit by the use of “mull,” which is the dust 
obtained from dry “moss litter” whilst passing through the 
machine for tearing up the moss for litter. The manager of 
a Government peat moor, near Stettin, had some apples 
and pears packed in this mull or dust, enclosing the whole 
in a wooden case, and pressing the mull well down round 
each apple and pear, taking care that the fruits did not touch 
each other. The case was left unopened for about three months, 
when it was found that they were perfectly dried and as sound 
as those prepared for commerce. Some of them were placed in 
warm water, when they began to take up the water and swell . 
to their former proportions. It appears, therefore, that 1f—on 
further experiment being made—the fruit is found to be properly 
dried and fit for commercial purposes, there is a possible future 
in the process. : 

Mull is exceedingly cheap, selling in Germany at about 1s. 3d. 
perewt. As it is very light, 1 ewt. would dry a large quantity 
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of fruit; and, moreover, it can be used many times: it has no 
smell, nor does it convey any taste to the fruit, but merely 
absorbs the moisture which the fruit contains, at the same time 
hermetically protecting it from the air. 


[Foreign Office Report, Annual Series, No. 1652. Price 14d.} 


WHEAT GROWING IN SOUTH RUSSIA. 


Mr. Woodhouse, Her Majesty’s Vice-Consul at Nicolaiev, in 
his report for the year 1895, states that the soil of his district is 
so fertile that by merely scratching its surface in the most 
primitive fashion, and sowing it with almost anything, it yields 
remarkably well. But, notwithstanding the advantages afforded 
by this fertility, he is of opinion that the priceiof grain, f.o.b., at 
Kherson, must be still further reduced in order to meet success- 
fully the competition of other wheat-exporting countries, 

To attain this end, it is necessary, in his view, to construct more 
branch lines of railways and to lower the existing tariffs. As an 
example of the high rates now obtaining, he mentions that the 
freight on grain for about 100 miles on the Nicolaiev line is as 
high as 7s. per ton, and 2s. more for loading and discharging ; 
and, furthermore, it is often next to impossible to forward the 
grain for want of waggons at the stations. He adds that during 
last autumn, 9s. was the rate of freight for steamers bound frem 
Nicolaiev to the United Kingdom or Continent. 

Mr. Woodhouse points out also that the country roads 
sadly need improving, as they are still mere tracks, and a few 
showers turn them into impassable barriers of mud, so that 
during the late autumn and early spring, when draft animals 
are free and could be employed in carting produce to the depots, 
they are often kept in forced idleness by the bad condition of 
the highways. 

It seems that the rules relating to the advances of money on 
grain made by the Government have been considerably modified, 
and a proprietor can now obtain loans by virtue of his status, 
and a peasant can hypothecate his produce on the condition that 
all the members of his village or commune make themselves 
responsible (1) for the alleged quantity of grain, and (2) for 
his not illicitly sellmg it to third parties. Dealers are also 
accommodated with ready money, and a certain amount of 
speculation is the consequence. 

Hitherto there has been no rule for fixing the per-centage of 
other grain which a buyer is bound to accept mixed with wheat 
or rye, but it is customary to allow 3 per cent. with barley and 
5 per cent. with linseed. The English standard is 3 per cent. 
for wheat, rye, and barley, and 4 per cent. for linseed. This 
question will shortly be settled, however, as the Minister of 
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Finance has appointed a Commissioner to visit the district and 
thoroughly investigate the matter. | 

A table is given in Mr. Woodhouse’s report showing the 
average yield of grain in lbs. per acre in the six districts of 
the province of Kherson. This statement shows a considerable 
difference in favour of the proprietor between the results 
obtained by the landed proprietors and the peasants, and, 
although the yield of one district and that of another may be 
influenced by weather, &c., the contrast between the produce of 
the two fields lying side by side is invariably the result of 
distinct modes of cultivation. 


[Foreign Office Report, Annual Serres, No. 1656. Preee 14d.] 


AGRICULTURE IN TRANS-CAUCASIA. 


In a report on the agricultural condition of Trans-Caucasia 
during the year 1895, prepared for the Foreign Office by Mr. P. 
Stevens, Her Majesty’s Consul at Batoum, it is stated that there 
is little doubt that since the visit of the Minister of Imperial 
Domains and Agriculture to the Trans-Caucasus in the year 1894 
the Government have adopted a very active policy with respect to 
the introduction of measures calculated to remedy the deplorable 
state of affairs which still prevails in that portion of the Russian 
Empire, and that a series of important projects are under dis- 
cussion at the Russian capital, which, if put into practice, will, 
it is expected, result in improving and raising the social condition 
of the peasantry, and be the means of generally diffusing 
amongst them a wider knowledge of improved methods of 
cultivating the soil, more in keeping with the requirements of 
the present age. 

It seems that schools in which instruction is given in the 

various branches of agriculture are annually becoming more 
numerous; while persons experienced in the scientific cultiva- 
tion of the soil are continually being despatched from St. Peters- 
burg and other centres of agricultural education with the object. 
of enlightening the peasantry and of studying the wants and 
requirements of the rural population. 
- It is maintained, therefore, that notwithstanding the want of 
education of the natives, not to mention other tendencies which 
cause them to be extremely backward in grasping any novel 
idea, sure though slow progress in the right direction is 
undoubtedly being made. 

Amongst other measures a scheme is reported to be under 
consideration whereby it 1s proposed to assist the development 
of the manufacture of agricultural machinery in the country, 
and, with this view, cheap and easily accessible credit to 
would-be agricultural implement makers is being afforded by the 
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Ministry of Finance in order to facilitate the erection of factories 
and works. Further, a certain number of efficient and practical 
mechanics are to be instructed in the handling and repairing 
of agricultural machinery and implements, and will subsequently 
be despatched to the various grain-growing districts for the 
purpose of assisting and instructing the peasantry in their use, 
and it seems probable that these mechanics may eventually open 
their own workshops and establish themselves in the respective 
localities to which they are sent. It is also stated that the 
Ministry of Agriculture intends opening depots of agricul- 
tural machinery and implements as well as of seeds in even the 
most remote parts of the Empire. Such depots already exist in 
Russia proper, and it seems likely that they will shortly be 
established in the Caucasus. 


[Foreign Office Report, Annual Serres, No. 1654. Price 14d.] 


THE SERVIAN MEAT TRADE. 


The Foreign Office has lately transmitted to the Board infor- 
mation, supplied by Mr. R. G. D. Macdonald, Her Majesty’s 
Consul at Belgrade, respecting the Servian meat trade. It 
seems that when the Hungarian frontier was closed to Servian 
swine, various plans were ventilated and experiments tried for 
enfranchising the country from her dependence upon the Austro- 
Hungarian market. 

The entire export trade of Servia in 1894 was valued at 
1,840,928/., the amount of live stock in general being estimated 
at 1,049,880/., z.e, at over 50 per cent., and that of swine at 
681,7801., or 37 per cent. of the entire exportation. Of Servian 
live stock in general Austria-Hungary purchased to the value 
of 1,023,449/., whilst swine from Servia to the value of no less 
than 681,708/. passed through the Hungarian market at Stein- 
bruck. 

These figures, it is held, show that, in the absence of any 
other market for Servia’s live stock, an embargo upon her ex- 
portation of swine to Hungary cripples the country’s resources 
by 37 per cent., stops the return supply of gold with which she 
reckons to meet her foreign debts, and exposes her to a risk of 
partial financial paralysis. The effect of the recent prohibition 
by Hungary is said to have been aggravated by the fact that 
Servia is at present suffering from depression of trade, a swollen 
public debt, and diminishing receipts from taxation. 

It seems that experimental shipments were made in the 
winter of 1894-95, by an Italian firm, of small consignments of 
Servian swine to Marseilles vid Salonica, and the success 
which was claimed for these trials raised the hope that a 
new outlet for this trade might be found in that direction. 
A special commissioner was despatched to Salonica by the 
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Servian Minister of Commeree—who has since reappointed a 
permanent Consul-General at that port—to arrange for the 
chartering of vessels for conveying swine to Marseilles. Under 
his auspices, trial consignments were forwarded at reduced 
railway fares and free of export dues. The result appears 
to have been a disappointment. The price realised at 
Marseilles was a little over 70 centimes per kilogramme (3d. 
per lb.), whereas the average selling price of the same pigs at 
Steinbruck would be 44 kreuzers, or from 90 centimes to 1 frane 
(4d. to 43d. per lb.), with infinitely smaller expenditure on 
transport. 

The Hungarian market has, besides, a great advantage in 
being accessible at all seasons, whereas the sea route to France 
would be found impracticable during the hot summer months. 
The present demand for foreign swine at Marseilles is also far 
below the two or three hundred thousand head which Servia is 
accustomed to dispose of annually. Under such conditions, it 
appears fairly safe to conclude that there are but slender chances 
in favour of a development of this trade with France unless 
Hungary should permanently close her frontier to Servian pigs. 

Efforts which have been made by the Servian Government to 
secure an additional outlet to Italy may be dismissed with a 
brief mention as the route vid Fiume is traversed by Hungarian 
railways and would be liable to arbitrary closure equally with 
the Steinbruck route. 

There seems to remain only one alternative course for Servia 
to adopt under these circumstances, and this is to kill her own 
pigs and prepare them for distant exportation in the form of 
ham, bacon, and lard. A Servian company has already been 
formed which proposes to establish a factory and cattle market 
at Belorade. ‘This enterprise, which bears the character of a 
national movement, has received support from the Legislature 
in the shape of two laws which have been passed during the 
present session of the Skupshtina. 

The first of these Acts has a general character, and is 
entitled a “Law for granting State Aid to Meat-Curing Esta- 
blishments.” It authorises the Government to grant particular 
privileges, for a period of 10 years, to any companies or private 
individuals who may propose to erect establishments for slaughter- 
ing stock and curing meat; and confers the same powers that 
the Government already possess under the Law of 1874 for 
according remission of customs dues and taxes in favour of 
machinery and other material necessary for the construction and 
maintenance of industrial factories or of their outgoing manu- 
factured produce. The free cutting of building timber in the 
public woods and forests is provided for, and salt—which is a 
Government monopoly—may be sold to concessionaires, under 
the present Act, at a reduction of 50 per cent. on its current 
price. 

Article 9 provides that Government contracts shall be given 
to concessionaires at prices 5 per cent. in excess of those pro- 
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posed by others (v.¢., foreign tenderers), a previous section 
(Article 6) having sanctioned an application of reduced railway 
rates on transports to and from the factories. Further provision 
is made for constructing railway lines, roads, and drains, and for 
a 30 years’ occupation by factories of vacant State sites, or 
for the expropriation, if necessary, of commercial and private 
lands. 

Concessionaires are bound to erect their factories and begin 
work within two years from the date of their concession and to 
slaughter from 10,000 to 20,000 head of swine per annum, 
besides finding security in Servian Guaranteed State Paper to 
the amount of 5 per cent. of the value of their factories. A 
right of State control is reserved and the establishments are 
held subject to the usual sanitary laws and police regulations. 

The second law, “ A law for granting State Aid to “the Servian 
Shareholders’ Cattle Market Company,” which accompanied the 
foregoing in its passage through the Skupshtina, and was pub- 
lished in the same number of the Official Gazette, embodies a 
special concession, timited to 50 years’ duration, in favour of 
the Belgrade Company above mentioned. 

According to the provisions of this measure, the chief seat of 
the company is Belgrade, and its capital is fixed at 1,250,000 
dinars in silver in 50,000 shares of 25 silver dinars per share 
(the varying equivalent of these shares may be calculated at 
between 38,793/. and 41,6661). 

The usual exemptions are granted from import and export 
duties as weil as remission of all direct taxes, with free cutting 
of building timber in the State forests and power to expropriate 
land for its purposes. 

The Company is to erect at Belgrade cattle yards and sheds 
sufficient. for the accommodation of 10,000 head of swine and 
for as many horned cattle as it may be found necessary to pro- 
vide room, with special yards and sheds for the isolation of sick 
or suspected stock, besides feeding yards, a mill, an inn, and soap 
works. Amongst other obligations which rest with the Com- 
pany is that of advancing money upon the security of live stock 
left in its custody. From this live stock it 1s empowered to satisfy 
all its just claims against clients without recourse to ordinary 
legal procedure, The Court of the Cattle Exchange is invested 
with competency in all cases of dispute arising between the 
society and its clients, and from its decisions there is no appeal. 

Weekly markets are to be established, and if it should be 
found necessary to organise additional export centres in other 
parts of Servia, the society must apply for a decree to that 
effect from the Minister of Commerce and Agriculture. The 
State undertakes to connect the stock yards and market with 
the existing railway system, and to establish postal, telegraphic, 
and telephonic communication. It will also exercise full sani- 
tary and police control over the management, as well as a 
power of veto upon the resolutions of the Company’s board or 
general meetings. 
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All live stock intended for exportation will be required to 
pass eight days in the Company’s yards, the tariff and rules for 
which are to be submitted fur the approval of the Minister of 
Commerce. 

After defining the circumstances under which the Company 
may go into liquidation, the law reserves to the State a right 
of pre-emption on a valuation of the premises and buildings. 
The concession cannot be withdrawn from the Company except 
by an order from the Council of Ministers, and then only on 
proof being furnished of failure to comply with the provisions 
of the Act. 


THE CATTLE AND MEAT TRADE OF BELGIUM. 


The Board have received from the Foreign Office a copy of a 
memorandum prepared by Mr. G. R. de Courcy Perry, Her 
Majesty’s Consul-General at Antwerp, on the subject of the 
cattle and meat trade of Belgium. The last agricultural sta- 
tistics were taken in Belgium in 1880, when the number of 
cattle and sheep amounted to 1,382,815 and 365,400 head 
respectively. The figures quoted below show the importation 
for consumption of cattle and sheep and of fresh meat into 
Belgium during the years 1891 to 1894 inclusive, and the 
exports of Belgian cattle, sheep, and meat in the same periods :— 


Cattle. 


1894, 1893. 1892. 1891. 
No. No. No. No. 
| Importation s - 55,653 120,310 68,607 104,913 
Exportation - = - 1,184 | 1,102 3,249 4,781 
Excess of importation 
over expcrtation _- 54,469 119,708 65,358 100,132 
Sheep. 
No. No. No. No. 
Importation “ eel 193,395 199,558 190,136 204,621 
| Exportation - - 7 318 8,886 7,276 
! Excess of importation : 
| over exportation - 193,388 199,240 181,250 197,345 
Fresh Meat. 
Cwts. Cwts. Cwts. Cwts. 
| : 535,052 499,066 
| Importation ™ - 414,543 254,434 535, 206 
ieportaticd Mh 389,498 241,882 359,955 343,239 
Excess of importation a 
over a eae ~ 25,045 12,552 175,097 155,846 


| 
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The average market prices of the different kinds of meat per 
pound (live weight), were as follows during the years 1889 to 
1893 inclusive :— 


=-_— | 1893. | 1892. 1891. 1890. 1889. 

Pence. Pence. | Pence. Pence. Pence. 

Bullocks - - 3°49 Be 3°88 BQ vie 3°62 
Bulls - an 3-09 B28, 711 B32 3°05 2°88 
Cows. - 3°09 3°18 Sie | 2°96 2°83 
@alvestae sae et 4 19 4°63 4°36 AT, 4:19 
Rigs <6ig7 : | 3°97 | 4°10 3°66 3°88 3°71 


The average price per cwt. (live weight) of bullocks in 1893 
was 32s. 8d. 

The average price of mutton (slaughtered) was 5-4d. per Ib. 
in 1893, and 6:ld. per lb. in 1892. Besides the tixed Customs 
duty of ‘17d. per lb. (live weight) on bullocks, bulls, and 
steers ; of 22d. per lb. on calves that have not yet lost their 
milk teeth ; of ‘13d. per lb. for cows and heifers ; of 1s. 7d. per 
head for ewes, wethers, and rams; and of 94d. per head 
for lambs, all animals imported from abroad, either by sea 
or land, must undergo a sanitary inspection at the expense of 
the importer. A regulation which came into force on tne 30th 
October last fixes the charge for this inspection at 1s. 7d. per 
head for cattle showing symptoms which necessitate a special 
examination for tuberculosis, and 94d. per head for the same 
animals if in a healthy condition, 48d. for caives of all descrip- 
tions under four months of age, and 4d. per head for sheep. 

No exact information is obtainable respecting the amount of 
fresh meat consumed in Belgium, but it is estimated that about 
500,000 cattle of all kinds are slaughtered in Belgium annually 
for home consumption. 


IMPORTATION OF LivE Stock, PoRK, AND OTHER ANIMAL 
PRODUCTS INTO ITALY. 


The Board have received from the Foreign Office translations 
of two decrees concerning the importation into Italy of ham, 
bacon, and other preserved swine flesh, and of cattle, sheep, 
and various animal products. It will be observed that Great 
Britain is not included in the countries from which the importa- 
tion of preserved swine-flesh is permitted. 

These Ordinances, which are dated Ist December 1895, were 
issued from the Ministry of the Interior, and read as follows :— 


Sanitary Decree, No. 11, 1895. 


Art. 1. The prohibition of the importation into the kingdom 
of salted, smoked, or otherwise preserved swine-flesh, remains in 
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force for all countries in general, except the following :—Austria- 
Hungary, the German Empire, Switzerland, Denmark, France, 
Servia, and the United States of America. 

Art. 2. Such flesh imported from the above-mentioned coun- 
tries must be accompanied by a sanitary certificate of origin 
issued by the competent local authorities, and attested by the 
Italian Consul or Consular Agent, residing or having jurisdiction 
in the place from which the flesh is exported. 


Sanitary Decree, No. 18, 1895. 


Art. 1. The prohibition remains in force against the importa- 
tion of — 
(a.) Cattle and sheep from the following countries’ and dis- 
tricts: — European and Asiatic Turkey, Island of 
Cyprus, Egypt, Bombay, Russian ports on the Biack 
Sea and Sea of Azoff, Bulgaria, Greece, Somaliland, 
Zanzibar, 

(b.) Cattle from Malta, whence the importation of sheep is 
permitted, on condition of their being subinitted to 
a medical examination at the port of destination, at 
the expense of the parties interested. 

(c.) Swine from European and Asiatic Turkey, from Cyprus, 

Egypt, and the United States of America. 

Art. 2. The importation of salted skins into Italy is prohibited 
from all those countries from which the importation of cattle 
and sheep is prohibited, with the exception of the island of 
Malta. 

Art. 3. The prohibition against the importation into Italy 
of untanned hides, raw wool, bones, horns, hoofs, &c., and other 
products of cattle and sheep from Asiatic Turkey, Somaliland, 
and Zanzibar remains in force. 

Art. 4, The importation into Italy of animals and animal 
products will be permitted from all other States on condition 
that both the animals and such products be accompanied by a 
sinitary certificate of origin to be issued by the competent local 
authorities, and attested by the Italian Coneul or Consular 
Avent having jurisdiction in the district from which the animals 
er products are originally sent. | 

Art. 5. Salted entrails, and washed or calcined wool, may be 
freely imported into Italy from any place whatever. 
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PARLIAMENTARY PUBLICATIONS. 


Congested Districts Board for Ireland, Fourth Report, for the 
period from the 1st of April 1894 to the 31st of March 1895. 
[C—7791.] Price 3d. 


In the section of this Report which relates to agriculture it 
is stated that 20 example holdings had been worked under the 
Board’s instructors in the Clifden district, co. Galway, and in 
the Achill and Kiltimagh districts, co. Mayo, but it was con- 
sidered desirable to abandon a few of the holdings originally 
taken up, as the occupiers were either unwilling or unable to 
give the requisite attention to the cultivation of the plots. 

Although each example holding is worked on what is con- 
sidered to be the best system which the occupier is willing to 
adopt, yet one general principle is followed throughout, namely, 
that of taking in rotation a corn crop, a manured green crop, 
and a corn crop, with which the land is laid down with grass 
and clover seeds, to be left down until the land is needed by the 
requirements of the rotation. 

The principal faults in the working of the ordinary class of 
small holdings in the poorest congested districts are, in the first 
place, a want of thorough cultivation and suitable manuring, and, 
secondly, « neglect to lay land down with good grass and clover 
seeds. The first fault leads to the use, or rather waste, of a 
larger area of land for the produce required than would be 
necessary under better farming, while the second fault or omis- 
sion involves the deterioration of the land, and also its being 
frequently left idle and waste. 

It is believed that much improvement will gradually be 
effected by the steps which the Board are making in the intro- 
duction of small ploughs and cultivators capable of being worked 

by ponies or donkeys, of suitable artificial manures to be used 
an conjunction with farm-yard manure or seaweed, and oF seeds 
of good quality. 

It is not proposed to extend the number of example Woldines 
to any considerable extent in the localities in which the experi- 
ment is being tried, as it is believed that the number is sufficient 
for the purpose of serving as examples, and the methods adopted 
on them are being followed by many occupiers of neighbouring 
holdings. 

Tn addition to the operations mentioned above, a number of 
small occupiers in the Kiltimagh district, county Mayo, have 
been assisted in providing improved farm offices, cattle houses, 
pigstyes, barns, &c. and in one instance a dwelling-house is 
being remodelled and improved. This improvement scheme has 
not yet been completed. In the cases in which applications have 

O 90410. : E 
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been received for cow-houses, the cattle have hitherto been kept 
in the dwelling-houses, but undertakings have been given that 
this practice will be dropped for the future. 

In some few districts where considerable difficulty exists in 
obtaining at moderate prices good seed oats and seed potatoes, 
and also rye, grass, clover, turnip, and mangold seeds and 
artificial manures, the Board sold them in small quantities. 

It is hoped that, as the advantages accruing from the use of 
really good seeds and manures are realised, local merchants or 
shopkeepers will supply them; or that Farmers’ Co-operative 
Supply Associationsswill be formed for that purpose. 

A sum of 165/. Os. 2d. was paid to the Irish Agricultural 
Organisation Society to enable that body to extend the benefits 
of co-operation to occupiers of land in congested districts. 

During the season of 1894, twenty-eight sires were stationed 
at six centres ; nineteen were hackneys, four Welsh cobs, two 
Welsh ponies, two Arabs, and one Barb. It may be mentioned 
that the hackneys are more popular than any other horses that 
have yet been introduced into the congested districts. The 
foals from the Welsh cobs do not show the same quality, and the 
owners of the mares complain that the foals from the Arabs are 
too small to sell at a good price. It is therefore the intention of 
the Board to gradually substitute hackneys for other horses 
where they are asked to do so. 

The total number of service orders issued in 1894 was 1,662, 
or anaverage of about 59 per sire. The Board have every 
reason to be satisfied with the advantage that has been taken 
by the people of their horses, and the worthless stallions that 
were previously standing in several of the districts have dis- 
appeared. 

The Board have purchased several specimens of the foals got 
by their stallions in different districts in order that they may 
thoroughly test the experiment and watch the development of 
these half-bred hackneys and Welsh cobs. These animals are 
now to be seen at the Chantilly stud farm. 

In addition to the horses, the Board have now ten Spanish 
stallion asses stationed in districts which are considered suitable 
for ass-breeding. There is a great demand for the service of 
these asses, and the Board would like to increase the number, 
but it is very dificult to purchase good animals of this kind. 

The Galloway bulls sent to the counties Galway and Mayo 
were very much hked by the people, and the large number of 
well-bred Galloway bulls sent out during the past two years 
eannot fail to materially improve the breed of cattle in West 
Galway and West Mayo. 

It is reported, with satisfaction, that in many instances 
the purchasers of bulls under a two years’ agreement have 
retained the bulls for further use. At the same time it was to 
be expected that some of the large number of bulls sent out 
should have turned out unsatisfactorily. If the Board satisfied 
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themselves that a bull was a bad stock-getter, or was faulty in 
other respects, the purchase agreement was cancelled, and the 
bull taken off the perchaser’s hands, provided that the unsatis- 
factory condition of the animal did not result from negligence 
or default on the part of the purchaser. 

The scheme under which bulls were located in parts of the 
county Kerry for the improvement of the Kerry breed of cattle 
has been discontinued, as it did not appear that the local breeders 
appreciated the advantages offered. All the Kerry bulls but five 
were therefore sold at the close of the service season, and these 
five have been placed with persons who undertook to maintain 
them for service free of cost to the Board. 

One hundred and twenty rams were distributed for service 
in the counties of Donegal, Mayo, Galway, and Kerry during 
the season of 1894, and satisfactory accounts of these rams have 
been received. A few rams were sold for breeding purposes, 
and a small number, which were not considered suitable to 
retain, were also sold. The remainder were kept over for 
service in 1895. One hundred and six ram lambs of the High- 
land breed, and ten Cheviot rams were purchased in Scotland, 
and will be available for service during the ensuing season. 

A sheep-dipping station has been provided at Doon, near 
Clifden, County Galway, at which 1,368 sheep were dipped in 
the autumn of 1894. Arrangements are being made for the 
establishment of similar dipping stations at a few other places. 

The demand for boars during the period under review has 
not been large, probably owing to the fall in the price of pork. 
Only fourteen boars and thirteen sows of the large York breed 
were sent out by the Board during the year under their scheme 
for the improvement of the breed of swine. 

The Board spent a sum of 143/. 4s. 7d. in the summer and 
autumn of 1894, in giving demonstrations in the method of 
spraying potato plants with sulphate of copper and lime 
mixture. Demonstrations were given in the counties of Done- 
gal, Leitrim, Sligo, Mayo, Galway, and Cork; and the great 
success that attended the Board’s efforts in this direction 
caused them to decide upon expending a much larger sum 
in the year 1895 upon these experiments, if indeed this word 
can be used, having regard to the wonderful success of the 
spraying operations. 

On the 3ist of March 1895, 30 poultry farms were in 
existence under the Board's scheme for the distribution of eggs 
for hatching. These poultry farms are usually started with 
about 20 to 30 pullets, or hens of the Black Minorca or 
Plymouth Rock breed, with a proportionate supply of cocks. 
Fifty-five Houdans were purchased in France and supplied to 
the convents at Claremorris and Foxford, where the nuns are 
zealously taking up the instruction of the country people in the 
rearing of poultry. The distribution of eggs from poultry farms 
during the season of 1894 showed a marked increase as compared 
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with the issue of the previous year, and good results are being 
produced. 

In accordance with the scheme submitted by the Irish Bee- 
keeping Association, and approved of by the Board, Mr, T. B. 
O’Bryen visited certain congested districts during the year 1894, 
for the purpose of affording advice, instruction, and assistance 
in bee-keeping to those anxious to avail themselves of his 
services. His operations were confined mainly to the county 
Donegal, where 22 persons were supplied with stocks of bees, 
or appliances to assist them either to commence bee-keeping or 
to improve the system they had previously adopted. The stocks 
and appliances were sold either for cash or upon definite terms 
as to repayment. The result of the season’s work was most 
satisfactory ; all the stocks were in a thriving condition at the 
end of the season, and large quantities of honey had been 
obtained. Mr. O’Bryen reports that great interest was taken 
in the work, and that, in addition to the stocks and appliances 
supplied by the Board, many persons were induced to purchase 
bees and appliances on their own account. 


Appendi« to the Srety-first Report of the Convmissioners of 
National Education wn Ireldnd, for the Year 1894. 
[C.—7891.] Price 1s. 8d. 


This publication contains full details regarding the instruc- 

tion in agriculture which is given in Ireland. The information 
is contained partly in the Reports of the Inspectors of Irish 
National Schools, and partly in the Report, by the Superin- 
tendent of the Agricultural Department, on the Model Farms 
and Agricultural Schools. 
On the 31st December 1894 there existed in Iveland 47 of 
the last-mentioned institutions, three of which were under the 
exclusive management of the Board, the others being under 
local management. At the same period there were also 30 
school gardens under local management in connection with the 
Board. 

In the Report of the Superintendent of the Agricultural 
Department it is reported that general progress was made 
during the year. Detailed information is given of the work 
of the Albert National Agricultural Institution and the Munster 
Agricultural and Dairy School, as well as of the following 
experiments which were carried out during the same period :— 
({1.) On artificial manures applied to grass; (2.) Experiments to 
test the feeding and manurial value of linseed cake, cotton-seed 
cake, and maize in the feeding of sheep upon pasture land; 
swedish turnips and hay being given to the sheep folded upon 
the pasture; (3.) Varicus experiments on the feeding of pigs; 
(4.) On the spraying of potatoes with copper sulphate as a 
preventive against potato disease. 
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Tuberculosis.—Return “ showing, vn respect of each of the Years 
ended the 25th day of March 1894 and 1895, the Number 
of Carcases serzed by Medical Officers of Health and 
Inspectors of Nuisances in England and Wales wnder 
Section 116:of the Public Health Act, 1875, and Section 
47 of the Public Health (London) Act, 1891, and of the 
Number of such Carcases condemned by Justices wnder 
Sections 117 and 47 of those Acts, distinguishing, as far as 
practicable, the Number so condemned in consequence of 
the Animal having suffered from Tuberculosis (in con- 
tinuation of Parliamentary Paper No. 485, of Session 
1893-94).” [434.—Sess. 2.] Price 14d. 


This return, in accordance with the terms of an Order of the 
House of Commons, shows the number of carcases seized during 
the years ended the 25th March 1894 and 1895, by the officers 
of the local authorities, the number of such carcases condemned 
by justices, and the number so condemned in consequence of the. 
animal having suffered from tuberculosis. 

The following is a summary of the particulars given in the. 
return :— 


Number of Number 
Carcases seized Number of of par eases § 80 
by Medical Officers} such Carcases condemned in | 
of Health and condemned by conseanence of the } 
re Inspectors of Justices. nimal having 
Local Authorities. Naiiaan suffered Fron 
ces, y 
Tuberculosis. 
1894. 1895. 1894, 1895. 1894, 1895. 
Metropolitan SAGAN Y) autho- 
rities - 5,969 6,155 27 20 6 5 
Town councils of ‘county 
boroughs - - 8,073 3,376 377 175 78 70 
Town councils of other 
boroughs - 120 138 79 83 39 56 
Urban custuict councils (late 
local boards) 88 139 36 32 8 15 
Rural district councils (late | 
rural sanitary authorities) 19 TES (ee! 8 1 1 
Total -« = - 7,269 9,823 526 318 132 147 


It will be seen from the above figures that only a small pro- 
portion of the carcases seized were condemned by justices, but 
the returns in many cases show that the carcases were destroyed 
without being taken before the justices, and that some of the 
carcases so destroyed were those of animals that had suffered. 
from tuberculosis. 

In addition to the particulars Peete by the Order of the 
House, some of the local authorities furnished in their returns. 
further information as to— 

1. The number of careases which had been voluntarily sur- 

rendered by owners, without being seized by the officers, 
and which were destroyed with the owners’ consent. 
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without being condemned by the justices. Some of these 
were the carcases of animals which were found to have 
suffered from tuberculosis. 

2. The number of pieces of meat, not being whole carcases, 
which had been seized and condemned, some of which 
were tuberculous. 

The information furnished by the local authorities in expla- 

nation of, or in addition to, their returns has been tabulated in 
this publication. 


Distress from Want of Employment: Third Report from the 
Select Commvittee, together with the Proceedings of the 
Committee, Minutes of Evidence, Appendix, and Index. 
[365.] Price 8s. 103d. 


This volume contains the evidence given before the Com- 
mittee between 15th March and 25th June 1895, which includes 
the references made by certain of the witnesses, inter alia, to 
agricultural employment as affected by the severe weather and 
by the general depression of agriculture, to migration of agricul- 
tural labourers to the towns, to suggestions for improved methods 
of cultivation and for the retention of labour on the land, to 
the wages and social condition of labourers, and to farm 
colonies. 


Local Taxation Returns (Ireland). Returns of Local Taxation 
in Ireland for the Year 1894. Collected and compiled 
under the direction of the Local Government Board by 
desire of His Excellency the Lord Ineutenant of Ireland. 
[C_—7795.] Price 6d. 


It is stated in this publication that the local taxation of 
Ireland, after making the deductions necessary on account of 
sums which appear twice in the receipts of local authorities, 
consequent on the fact that contributions are sometimes made 
from the receipts of one local authority towards the expen- 
diture of another, may be set down for the year 1894 at 
3,749,422/., being an increase of 44,988/., or 1:2 per cent. on the 
amount in the previous year. 

Information is also given in the report regarding dog licences, 
burial boards, poor rates, drainage, Wc. 
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Allotment Acts. (Acquisition of Land by Local Authorities.) 
[438.—Sess. 2. ] 


A return prepared by the Locai Government Board showing 
that 83 rural sanitary authorities had acquired land for allot- 
ments under the Allotments Act, 1887, prior to the 28th December 
1894, the date from which these authorities ceased to exist under 
the provisions of the Local Government Act, 1894. 

The jiand was acquired (@) in one parish by compulsory 
purchase ; (b) in 18 parishes by purchase by agreement; (c) in 
132 parishes, by hire by agreement; the total acreage amounting 
to 1,836 acres 1 rood 34 poles. The total number of tenants 
to whom allotments had been let under the Act was 4,711. 


The return also shows that 12 County Councils had acquired 
land for allotments under the Allotments Acts, 1887 and 1890, 
(a) in one parish by compulsory purchase ; (b) in five parishes by 
purchase by agreement ; (c) in 26 parishes by hire by agreement. 
The total acreage so acquired was 413 acres 1 rood 5 poles, 
and the total number of tenants to whom allotments had been 
let by the County Councils was 825. The county councils had 
delegated their powers as regards the land acquired by them in 
three parishes to the rural sanitary authorities. ; 


The total acreage of the land acquired by the rural sanitary 
authorities and the County Councils under the provisions of the 
Acts was thus 2,249 acres 2 roods 39 poles, at the date of the 
return (27th August 1895), and the total number of tenants to- 
whom the land was let was 5,536. 


Small Holdings Act, 1892. 


Return “showing for each County (a) the Number and Date 
of the Petitions (af any) presented under Section 5 of the 
Act, with a Copy of the Resolutions of the County Cownert 
thereon ; (b) the Amount of Land (af any) acquired under 
Seclion 3 of the Act, with the Parish or Parishes in which 
the same is situate ; (c) the Number of Small Holdings 
provided, with the Acreage of each Holding and the Terms 
of Sale or Letting, as the case may be.” [407.—Sess. 2.] 
Price 3d. 


This return, prepared by the Board of Agriculture from 
information supplied by local authorities, has, for convenience 
of tabulation, been divided into three parts:—Part L: The 
counties in which land has been acquired for the purposes of 
the Small Holdings Act, 1892, with particulars as to the land 
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acquired and as to its division into small holdings. Part II. 
The counties in which petitions have been presented, but no 
land has yet been acquired. Part III.: The counties in which. 
no petitions have been presented. 

The total acreage acquired by County Councils is shown to 
have been 483a. Or. 28p., distributed as under :— 


| County. Parish. Area. 

| 

ENGLAND : I eeaph era 
Cambridge - - - | Comberton - - SL y2e223 

| Devon - - - | Tavistock - - - | 4 1 389 
I Lincoln (Holland) - | Spalding - SM te OS Ome ate 
i a - - Freiston. and Butte: rWwICk = | Ayal yee 
i London : - - | Lewisham - - -10 2. 333 
F ¥s - - - | Charlton - - - 1-32 3 
>» : ~ - | Plumstead - - 10s 20) 4235, 
ft Sussex, West - : - | Storrington wy Lae OY 
| Warwick - - - | Farnborough - - biaOry O 

| Worcester - - | Bromsgrove - = TIN TAT OOS 28 
SCOTLAND : 

[ Ross and Cromarty - - | Kiltearn - - - 837 eso 
j 


In 27 counties in England and Wales, and in 14 counties in 
Scotland, petitions were presented, but no land has yet been 
acquired by the Councils, for reasons explained in detail in the: 
return by the County Councils concerned. In 27 counties in. 
Kngland and Wales, and in 18 counties in Scotland, no petitions. 
have been presented. 

Three of the County Councils in England, viz., Cambridge, 
Lincoln (Holland), and London, have distributed the land acquired 
under Part I. of the Act into small holdings ranging from 1 to 3: 
acres in extent; but 14 acres 29 poles of the 88 acres 2] poles 
at Spalding are let, together with a farmhouse, at a rental of 401. 
per annum. The area acquired at Bromsgrove, in Worcester, 
is divided into 32 holdings of from 8 to 7 acres each, while the 
land at Storrington, in West Sussex, is divided into four hold- — 
ings of 54 to 13 acres in extent. ‘The four acres situated in the 
parish of Tavistock represent a single holding, and the 17 
acres acquired by the Warwick County Council are let to a 
committee of seven of the applicants. The land acquired by 
the County Council of Ross and Cromarty is divided into 25 
holdings, ranging from ‘1 to 6 acres in area. 

Twenty of the holdings in Comberton are let at rents ranging 
from 29s. 6d. to 46s. per acre; the holdings in Spalding are let 
at 40s. to 42s. per acre, and those in Freiston and Butterwick 
at 45s. to 60s. per acre. In Comberton, 10 lots were sold at 350. 
per lot on the average, payable in half-yearly instalments. 

In addition to the foregoing, 2 acres of land and a house in 
the parish of Nailsea, Somerset, were purchased by an applicant 
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under Part II. of the Act, the purchaser borrowing 150l. out of 
200/. purchase-money from the County Council, repayable by 
instalments of 2/. 18s. 1d. over 50 years. 


LAND REGISTRY OFFICE. 


Returns of the work done in the Land Registry under the Land 
Transfer Act, 1875 (Lord Cairns’ Act) ; the Land Registry 
Act, 1862 (Lord Westbury’s Act); the Acts of 1875 and 
1862; the Mortgage Debenture Acts, 1865 and 1870, and 
the Improvement of Land Act, 1864; the Land Charges 
Registration and Searches Act, 1888 ; the Middlesex Registry 
Act, 1708, and the Land Registry (Middlesex Deeds) Act, 
1891; and, a Return, in continuation of the Return No. 
334, of the Year 1882, showing the amownt of Fees received 
each Year, and the Amount of Salaries and Hxpenses each 
Year, wx the Land Registry, from the 1st day of April 1881. 
to the 31st day of March 1895. [H.C.—463.] Sess. 2. 
Price 1d. 


This publication shows that under the Land Transfer Act of 
1875, in the period 1876-1894, there were registered 299 estates 
of 2,953,494/. in value, and of 61,595 acres. The period in 
question being divided into three terms.of six years each, the 
Ben of registries in those terms was respectively 71, 51, 
and 177. Under the Land Registry Act cf 1862, 411 estates, 
the titles to which were registered on _ first registration, 
amounted in area to 49,117 acres, and were valued at 
5,346,473l. The total number of separate titles on the register 
under both the Acts of 1875 and 1862 on the 31st March 1894 
were 4,236 in number, of about 14,000,000. in value, and 109,027 
acres 1n area. 

It is explained that the present value of estates is somewhat 
difficult to ascertain with certainty, but the above sum has been, 
arrived at after a careful consideration of the latest recorded. 
dealings with every estate on the register. 


Weights and Measures.. A Report by the Board of Trade on 
their proceedings and business under the Weights and 
Measwres Acts, 1878 and 1879 (41 & 42 Vict. ¢. 49, and 
52 & 53 Viel. c. 21). [4382.—Sess. 2.] 


This report nln to the period between 2nd August 1894 
and 14th August 1895, and is made by the Board of Trade in 
pursuance of ‘section 33 of the Weights and Measures Act, 1878. 
(41 & 42 Vict. c, 49). 
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Among the information contained in this publication, which 
is mostly of a technical character, it is stated that the decision 
of the Standards Department has been asked by two official 
authorities on the question as to what was the true capacity of 
a tun of water on the 3rd June 1824, A local authority agreed © 
for a consideration to supply certain ships with 400 tuns of 
water each day, and as on 5rd June 1824 there were in use 
three different gallon measures on which the tun might be based 
it became doubtful as to how many imperial gallons of the 
present day the local authority were bound to deliver. 

The three different gallon measures in use were :— 


Cubic inches. 
A Winchester corn gallon - - = 2721 
A. wine gallon - - - = 231 
Anale gallon’ - - - =) = 202 


Three such separate gallon measures had been in use from 
ancient times (two of them probably from 1225) until 1824, 
when by the passing of the Weights and Measures Act, 5 Geo. 4. 
c. 74 (17th June 1824), the present imperial gallon containing 
277:274 cubic inches was introduced, und the use of the three 
ancient gallon ineasures was made illegal. The new imperial 
gallon did not, however, come into legal use until Ist May 1852, 
and, therefore, no contracts by it could have been compulsory in 
June 1824. 

The gallon measure referred to in the expression “ tun’ 
appears to have been the wine gallon, as the tun since 1428 (Act 
2 Hen. 6) had been declared to contain 252 wine gallons, and 
the use of such “tun” became general for shipping and customs 
purposes. The expression twn appears to have been derived 
from the old French shipping term tonne, and was often found 
to be used in place of the ton or weight of 2,240 pounds. Thus 
a tun of timber was a measure of 40 solid feet cut to the square 
(Act 12 Charles 2. c. 14); a tun of coals was 20 ewt. (Act 9 & 10 
Will. 3. c. 18); a tunof oil (Trinity House measurement) was 
252 gallons. The tun of ale contained 216 gallons, and it appears 
to have been a customary measure confined to the measurement 
of ale and beer, and not to have been legalised in the same 
manner as the wine gallon, or to have been used for shipping or 
navigation purposes. 

No reference appears to be made in any statutes or official 
reports as to the capacity or weight of a tun of water, and it 
can only be assumed that the tun of water referred to was the tun 
generally used for shipping, customs, and navigation purposes. 

The contract on 3rd June 1824 would, therefore, have been by 
the tun of 252 wine gallons. As each wine gallon contained 
8°33 avoirdupois pounds, as compared with 10 pounds contained 
in the present imperial gallon, it would appear to follow that 
the contract to deliver daily 400 tuns of water would be ful- 
filled by the delivery of 210 imperial gallons to the tun, or 
209°916 gallons, equivalent to 252 of the old wine gallons in use 


P]) 
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on srd June 1824. By the use of the present imperial ton of 
224 gallons, or of 2,240 pounds weight, any uncertainty as to 
the Beoly ofa “tun” would, of course, be avoided. 


Board of Agriculture—Annual Reports of Proceedings wnder 
the Contagious Diseases, (Animals) Acts, Markets and 
Fairs (Weighing of Cattle) Acts, &c., for the Year 1894. 
[C.—7685.] Price Is. 4d. 


The first part of this volume consists of a report by Mr. A. C. 
Cope, the Chief Veterinary Officer of the Board, upon the 
various contagious diseases which affected animals in Great 
Britain in 1894. It is stated that after struggling for years in 
@ combat against the various contagious diseases which at one 
time caused incalculable losses to agriculturists and _ stock- 
owners, it is some satisfaction to be able to report that at no 
previous period have the live stock of this country been so free 
from these specific affections as at present. Several pages of 
the report of the Chief Veterinary Officer are devoted to an 
account of the investigations made at the Board’s Laboratory 
into the pathology of swine fever, and coloured illustrations are 
given of the morbid appearances observed in the intestines of 
pigs affected with this disease. 

In the second section of the volume Major J. T. Tennant, the 
Principal of the Animals Division, reports on matter dealt with 
by the executive staff of the division. During 1894 the duties 
performed were, as in former years, of a varied character, in- 
cluding the enforcement of the regulations enacted for the 
protection of animals from unnecessary injury or suffering when 
in transit either by sea or by-land, the execution of certain 
administrative duties imposed on the Board in connection with 
contagious and infectious diseases of animals, and the adminis- 
tration of the Markets and Fairs (Weighing of Cattle) Acts. 
Diagrams are attached to the report showing the number of 
outbreaks of swine fever and rabies reported in Great Britain 

in 1894, 

The remainder of the publication is devoted to an account of 
the diseases of animals in foreign countries and to a series of 
statistical tables showing the outbreaks of contagious diseases 
of animals in Great Britain, and the trade in animals of the 
United Kingdom and of foreign countries. 
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IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCE 
IN THE YEARS 1894 Anp 1895. 


IMPORTS AND Exports oF Live ANIMALS. 


The imports of live stock into the United Kingdom during 
1895 show that rather fewer cattle, but more than twice as. 
many sheep, as in 1894 were received. The weekly returns 
furnished by the Board of Customs to the Board of Agriculture: 
indicate the cattle imports to have been significant only in the 
case of three exporting countries and the sheep in the case of 
four countries. The complete list of the sources whence our 
supplies came is given below :— 


Cattle. Sheep. 


Countries from which exported. | 52 Weeks | 52 Weeks | 52 Weeks | 52 Weeks 
ended ended ended ended 
December | December | December | December } 
29, 1894. | 28,1895. | 29, 1894. | 28, 1895. | 


No. No. No. No. 


Channel Islands - - 1,603 1,695 — — 
Iceland - = : : = ae 65,524 64,991 
Norway - - = - 3 120 10,837 20,650 
Argentina = = 2 9,546 38,763 | 73,442 | 306,262 fF 
Australia :— 

New South Wales’ - - | 36 1,407 42 803 
Queensland - = - — 252 — — 
South Australia - - =e — -- 210 

Canada - - - - 82,326 95,561 136,692 214,891 
Chili - - - - — —~ — 85 
New Zealand - - - = — —_— 1,812 
United States. - - - | 381,241 273,992 193,837 445,689 
Uruguay - * - = 57 — 624 


—— 


474,755 411,847 480,374 | 1,056,017 


| 


Two-thirds of the cattle came from the United States, but the 
arrivals from that quarter show a falling off since 1894 of over 
100,000 head, or 28 per cent., while the Canadian cattle landed 
alive were more numerous by 16 per cent., and those from 
Argentina were fourfold what they were in 1894, when the 
landing of as many as 9,500 head was noted as the largest 
importation ever recorded from the River Plate. 

It will be seen that “trial” shipments, on a much larger scale 
than in the previous season, were continued from New South 
Wales, and a commencement was made by Queensland. 


Total = - 
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The large imports of sheep in 1895 carry back the total receipts 
of this class of stock to the numbers we were receiving in 1886 
and some earlier years. They are nearly 17 times greater 
than those of 1893, when only 62,682 head were landed. The 
live sheep trade now, however, consists almost wholly of trans- 
atlantic shipments. As in the case of cattle, the quota sent 
from Argentina in 1894 was more than quadrupled last year. 
‘The arrivals from the United States exceeded those of the 
previous year by 130 per cent., and Canadian sheep also in- 
ereased by 57 per cent., although the imports from ,the three 
last-named countries in 1894 were already the heaviest on record. 

The exports of cattle of British and Irish origin during 1895 
‘were less than the exports of 1894, while those of sheep and 
swine were greater, the figures being as follows :— 


Numbers. Values. 
Description. 
1894. 1895. 1894. 1895. 
| | | 

No. No. pees £ 
Bulls, oxen, cows, and calves - 8,281 7,934 | 135,817 125,552 
Sheep and lambs - - 4,737 6,965. |. 3935938 55,490 
| Swine - - = 1,368 | 3,072 | 7,921 13,981 


IMPORTS OF DEAD MRBAT. 


Larger imports of fresh beef, mutton, and pork than have 
ever before been recorded were received in 1895, and this 
occurred although the fresh beef sent from the United States 
‘was rather less than in the preceding year, the excess from 
other countries more than counterbalancing this decline. As 
usual, by far the largest quantity of fresh mutton comes from 
Australasia, but there is also a noteworthy augmentation from 
Argentina. An increase in the relatively insignificant item of 
fresh pork is more than accounted for by the increased ship- 
ments from Holland, whence six-sevenths of these imports 
came :— 


| Quantities. Values. 
Description. pie LLM) EMCy aS ae 

1894. 1895. 1894, 1895. 

Cwts. Cwts. £ x : 
Beefs - - - - | 2,104,104 | 2,190,567 | 4,213,688 | 4,275,548 | 
Mutton - - = - | 2,295,066 | 2,610,375 | 4,341,227 4,593,066 [| 
Pork - : - -| 180,383 | 288,557 | 486,546 | 665,295 | 
Rabbits - - - =| 108,476, 120,279 | 297,818 | 315,585 

Total - - - | 4,688,029 | 5,209,778 | 9,289,279 | 9,849,422 
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With the increasing imports of live animals and fresh neat, the 
trade in salt beef and pork exhibited a tendency to decline, and 
in both these items there was a falling off from the figures of 
1894, though they exceeded the quantities imported in 1898. 
The fall in the value of these articles was also out of propor- 
tion to the fall in quantities, thus further accentuating the 
diminished demand. Both bacon and ham, on the other hand, 
came in larger quantities, especially the former, although its 
amount represented a slightly smaller value. The United States, 
our chief source cf supply, sent comparatively little more bacon 
in 1895 than in 1894, the increase being greatest from Denmark. 
Practically all the hams were from the United States. 


| 


AR 


| Quantities, | Values. 
Description. | 
1894. | 1895. | 1894. | 1895. 
Cwts. Cwts. £ £ 
Salted beef - - - 242,311 219,956 342,814 286,511 
» pork (not hams) - -| 225,019 | 220,168 | 335,556 | 269,829 
Bacoiw: Jae - | 3,689,604 | 4,063,418 | 8,083,887 | 7,935,799 
Hams - : 2 - | 1,129,784 | 1,289,518 | 2,771,828 | 2,897,477 
Meat, preserved otherwise than 554,366 856,255 | 1,490,902 | 2,040,045 


by salting (chiefly canned). 
Meat, unenumerated, salted or 
fresh. 


189,757 237,228 410,724 490,555 


- | 6,030,841 | 6,886,543 [13,435,711 |13,920,216 


Total - 


Imports OF DAIRY PRODUCE AND LARD. 


Of the imports of dairy produce, as exhibited in the follow- 
ing table, the quantities of butter, condensed milk, lard, and 
eggs, have proved the largest yet recorded. The fresh milk 
imports which attracted attention in 1894 and in the early part 
of 1895, fell off rapidly in the later months :— 


See a aaa D 


Quantities. Values. 
Description. 
1894. 1895. 1894. 1895. 

Cwts. Cwts. £ | £ 
Boe 2,574,835 | 2,825,682 18,456,699 14,245,230 
Margarine 1,109,325 | 940,168 | 3,044,810 | 2,577,170 
Cheese - 2,266,145 | 2,133,809 5,474,940 | 4,674,181 
Lard - 1,400,516 | 1,742,688 | 2,758,416 2,941,941 
Gaudensed mill 529,465 | 545,400 | 1,079,235 | 1,084,559 

Gallons. Gallons. } 
Fresh milk and cream - =| 16146831|"".126,995'|) 21,371 tame ool 


Caan cree aE REESE EL) Lae 
The interest attaching to the imports of butter and cheese 
invites attention to the sources of supply of these articles. 
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Butter. 


From the next table, exbibiting the sources of supply, it 
will be seen that nearly all countries, except Germany, sent 
more butter to this country in 1895 than in 1894. The increased 
Australasian shipments were mostly from Victoria, whence the 
largest consignments arrive during the winter months; the 
imports from Victoria alone in the three months December 
(1894), January, and February, exceeding the receipts from 
France during the same period. The increase in “ other 
countries ” is due principally to the United States and Canada, 
while among them is now included Argentina, whence we in 
1895 obtained 3,676 cwts., most of it in the last three months. 

The average value per cwt. of the butter imported from all 
sources in 1895 was 5/. Os. 9d., or 3s. 9d. less than in 1894, and 
about 9s. below the average of 1892 and 1893 respectively. 


Quantities. Values. 

Countries. | = | | aD 

1894. | 1895. 1894. 1895. 

| 

Cwts. | Cwts. 2g £ 
From Denmark - - 1,102,493 | 1,162,770 | 5,843,954 | 5,948,463 
, France - £ -| 424,645 | 454,843 | 2,851,867 | 2,444,734 
“ Australasia - - 292,097 | 313,398 | 1,429,977 | 1,424,585 
» Sweden - : - | 266,306 | 310,809 | 1,413,779 | 1,644,111 
Be Holland - - - 165,157 191,221 831,951 939,326 
» Germany a -| 137,755 | 112,838 | 702,960 565,093 
» Other countries - -| 186,882} 280,303 | 882,211 | 1,278,918 
Total U - | 2,574,835 | 2,825,682 |13,456,699 |14,245,930 


Margarwe. 


Almost the whole of the imports of margarine came as usual 
from Holland. The total again showed a marked decline, 
occurring mostly during the first half of the year. The value 
per cwt., as deduced from the trade returns, only shows a very 
slight falling off from the values of the preceding year. 


Cheese. 


As will be seen from the table below, there was a slight decline 
in the imports of this commodity, entirely attributable to the 
decrease of 25 per cent. in the shipments from the United 
States; Canada again showing a small increase. The imports 
from the United States were comparatively small during the 
summer months, at the time when they are usually heaviest. 
Despite the smaller importation of foreign cheese, the year was 
marked by a considerable drop in the price of ordinary cheese in 
Great Britain, and there was also some fall in the prices of better 
qualities. This has caused the tota: value of the imports of 
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‘cheese from both the United States and Canada to be much 
below the figures for 1894. The declared value per cwt. of the 
consignments from the Continent, which consist mainly of fancy 
‘cheese, fell comparatively little. 


Quantities. Values. 
Countries. al 
1894. | 1895. 1894. 1895. 
| 
Cwts. Cwts. £ £ 
4 From United States - = 672,347 | 500,409 | 1,605,405 | 1,099,284 
4 Canada = - | 1,142,104 | 1,150,018 | 2,688,946 | 2,334,598 
>, Eolland j=) -| 298,693 | 305,920) 760,835 | 774,790 
55 Other countries =A 153,001 177,462 416,754 465,509 
sok fe A labval evans teas 
Total 4 - | 2,266,145 | 2,133,809 | 5,474,940. | 4,674,181 


IMPORTS OF EGGS. 


The increase in the imports of eggs in 1895 must be mainly 
credited to Russia, the northern ports of that country sending 
62 per cent. more than in 1894. The quantities from France, 
which fell off so remarkably in 1894, were somewhat larger 
in 1895 than in that year, but were still below the shipments 
‘in 1893 by over a million great hundreds. Belgian exports de- 
creased, being last year less than those of France ; the shipments 
from Germany were slightly larger. Of the “ other countries,” 
Canada and Morocco, although not of great importance, are yet 
interesting countries of export on account of the rapid develop- 
. ment they exhibit; the former sending 436,903 great hundreds 
(most of it in the later months) against 254,595 in 1894, and 
Morocco 58,470 against 21,683 great hundreds. 


Quantities. Values. 
Countries. 
1894. 1895. 1894. 1895. 
Great Great 
Hundreds. | Hundreds. £ & 
From Germany - - 3,861,188 | 3,406,584 937,087 916,821 
= Belgium - - | 2,954,843 | 2,361,680 885,136 713,458 
>. France. + - | 2,440,559 | 2,730,332 982,800 | 1,069,580 
Russia (North) - | 1,867,559 | 2,215,180 
99 j B) b) ’ 9 
», Other countries - | 1,752,819 | 2,008,516 981,306 | 1,303,581 
Total 2 - 11,876,968 |12,722,292 | 3,786,329 | 4,003,440 


< am ea TS | 


IMpoRTS AND EXPORTS OF HORSES. 


Both imports and exports of horses show, as they did in 1894, 
a considerable increase over the figures for the previous year. 
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As regards imports, all the more important countries (except 
Germany) from which these animals are sent supplied greater 
numbers in 1895 than in the previous year. The increase, how- 
ever, was almost entirely due to the United States and Canada, 
the totals for these two countries together (stallions, mares, and 
geldings) being 3,134, 10,267, and 23,259 in 1893, 1894, and 
1895 respectively. 


Quantities. Values. 
Horses. = ; 
| 1894. | 1895. 1894. 1895. 

- No. No. £ £ 
Stallions - - - 764 824 30,778 75,137 
Mares - - - - 9,152 10,331 125,758 269,375 
Geldings Z s -{| 16,950 29,994 | 391,522 | 578,303 

Total - - 22,866 34,149 948,058 922,815 


The increase in the exports of horses, which are shown in the 
following table, was mainly to Belgium. The value of these 
animals is, however, very variable, and the 2,982 geldings ex- 
ported to France were worth more than the 8,777 shipped to 
Belgium. The average value of all the stallions exported was 
considerably below that of 1894, being a little under 1100. per 
head as against nearly 210/. in 1894 :— 


Numbers. | Values, 
Description. Pa eh nae ae 
1894. 1895. 1294. 1895. 
No. No. £ £ 
Stallions - - - 259 590 54,269 64,714 
Mares - - - - 2,891 3,610 147,790 153,023 
Geldings - = - 13,307 17,237 247,745 331,043 
Total - - - 16,457 21,437 | 449,804 548,780 


Imports OF HAY AND STRAW IN 1895, 


Imports of hay, which have attained importance in recent 
years only, depend very much upon the British crop. These 
imports were very large in 1893-4, consequent upon the drought 
of the earlier year. In 1895 there is a marked decline, although 
the figures for the last four months show an advance upon those 
for 1894, probably asa result of the dry weather of 1895 in 
England. The good English crop of 1894 was accompanied by 
a much poorer one in the United States, and to this may be due 
the fact that the decline in the total imports from all countries 


O 90410. F 
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in 1895 was equalled by the decrease in the shipments from 
North America alone. The imports from Russia have almost 
ceased during the past year, but countries nearer our shores 
(Germany, Holland, Belgium, France) have sent larger quantities. 


Countries whence exported. en aa | 


1894. - 1895. 1894. | 1895. 
Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. 
Algeria - - - - 3,951 7,090 — — 
Argentine Republic = - = 805 1,678 27 306 
Belgium x 3,887 6,236 1,687 604 
Canada - - - - 28,711 16,899 30 — 
Cape of Good Hope - - 1 _ — — 
Channel Islands - - — — 9 — 
Chili - - - - 4,070 217, — a 
Denmark - - - 5,042 2,668 2,922 1,886 
Egypt - - - " = a 8 a 
France - - - - 6,206 16,379 11,605 30,460 
Germany - - 1,929 5,198 6,088 1,984 
Greece - ~ = - 25 — —_ —— 
Holland - : a -| 13,540 24,267 22,612 6,125 
Maly © = 3 = ts 125 ae s 133 
Newfoundland - - - 23 6 —, —=s 
New South Wales - - — 13 — — 
New Zealand - - - 22 1 — = 
Norway - - - - 2,969 1,601 348 11 
Russia, North - < - 27,825 298 913 -~ 
» south - - - 997 ms 511 iG 
Spain - a - - 364 — — — 
Sweden - - - - _ 31 14 — 
Tripoli - - = = 3) = sa an 
Tunis - - - = is 275 — at Son 
Turkey, Europea = - 476 —_ -- — 
bce A Slatic - - 542 25 —— _ 
United States - - - | 152,423 36,176 466 16 
Uruguay - - - — 2 ue els 
Victoria - - < = 3 10 — — 


Total - : - 254,214 | 118,795 | 47,283 | 41,532 


The connection between the imports and the hay crop in this 
country may be best shown by a comparison of the imports 
during the twelve months ending June of each year, as in the 
following table :-- | ; 


Six Months, | Six Months, Twelve 
Years. July to January | Months, July 
December. to June. to June. 


Tons. Tons. Tons. 
1892-3 - - - - 35,191 62,738 97,929 
1893-4 - = - - 200,322 184,735 385,047 
1894-5 - - - - 69,479 43,070 112,549 
1895-6 - - - : 75,725 Aas = 


Imports of straw were slightly less than in 1894, but whereas 
in the former year Holland sent nearly half the total and France 
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but a quarter, the latter country in 1895. shipped three-quarters 
of the total to our shores. 
“Imports OF GRAIN. ~ 

The quantity of wheat was the largest ever imported into the 
United Kingdom, and showed an increase of 17 per cent. over 
the imports of 1894. In value the total was 20 per cent. 
higher, prices being rather better than in the preceding year. 
On the other hand, imports of flour were smaller. Practically 
all the increase in the grain took place during the first eight 
months of the year. 


Quantities. Values. 


Description. 


1894. 1895. 


Wheat 


Wheat meal and flour 


Barley 
Oats 
Peas 
Beans 
Maize 


Other kinds of 


meal. 


Total - 


corn and 


Cwts. 
70,126,232 
19,134,605 
31,241,384 
14,979,214 

2,272,623 
5,259,895 
35,365,043 


Cwts. 
81,749,955 
18,368,410 
23,618,837 
15,528,310 

2,422 851 
4,130,538 
33,944,350 


£ 

18,760,505 
7,994,673 
7,090,579 
3,900,096 
647,194 
1,346,096 
7,952,238 
528,844 


£ 
22,526,171 
7,679,017 
5,538,405 
3,723,415 
693,828 
1,079,780 
7,808,870 
668,766 


SS ee 


48,220,225 


The sources of the wheat imports are shown below. 


49,718,252 


Some 


61 million cwts. more than in 1894 were received from Russia. 
The remarkable imports from Argentina noticed in 1894 declined 


Those from British Kast Indies, which were 
The United 


somewhat in 1895. 
small in 1894, increased by nearly 65 per cent. 
States sent more wheat but less flour. 


Wheat and Wheat Flour. 


Quantities. Values. 
Countries. rare 
1894. 1895. 1894. 1895. 
Wheat :— : Cwts. Cwts. & Bi 
From United States- | 24,658,245 27,084,120 6,854,594 7,760,967 
» Russia - | 16,775,881 23,017,035 4,284,862 6,043,929 
, Argentina - | 13,272,152 | 11,400,360 | 3,400,954 | 3,142,378 
>; British East 5,349,056 8,802,950 1,429,433 2,342,132 
Indies. 
» other countries| 10,070,898 11,445,490 2,799,662 3,236,765 
Wheat meal and flour :— 
From United States- | 15,925,486 | 13,131,850 6,530,249 | 5,384,658 
» Austrian Terri-| 1,106,971 1,305,760 667,880 706,818 
tory. 
» other countries} 2,102,148 | 3,930,800 796,544 1,587,541 


BUY SR Sr Sel ee Se 
Ho 
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The monthly trade returns exhibit some very remarkable 
changes in the source of our maize supply during the past year. 
The imports from Roumania, which country in 1894 sent more 
than any other (14,000,000 cwts.), would appear to have been 
almost insignificant in comparison during 1895. The United 
States sent 15,438,000 ewts. last year, as against 9,571,000 in 
1894, while the Argentine Republic apparently takes second 
place ; the imports from this country during the last six months 
being 7,163,000 cwts., against a total importation in 1894 of 
334,000 ewts., and 232,000 in 1893. 


IMPORTS OF FRUITS, VEGETABLES, AND Hops. 


The imports of fruit, especially pears, were much below those 
of 1894, the only kinds showing an increase being oranges and 
grapes. The fall in values was, as will be seen, very marked in 
fruits that compete with native produce. Imports of onions 
were higher in 1895 than in any earlier year, while potatoes 
also show an increase notwithstanding the large crop in this 
country. 


Quantities. Values. 
Description. a 
1894. 1895. 1894. 1895. 
Bushels. | Bushels. £ £ 

Fruit :-— 

Apples - 4,968,669 | 3,292,562 | 1,389,421 960,273 

Oranges - 6,594,101 | 7,698,739 | 1,828,912 | 2,111,090 

Lemons - 1,288,893 | 1,165,590 377,305 365,320 

Cherries - 311,215 | 195,627 | 166,899 96,043 

Plas e 777,411 | 401,080 | 302,105 | 166,045 

Pears - - 1,310,074 407,146 411,316 166,706 

Grapes ff 832,893 | 865,285 | 470,428 | 486,978 

Unenumerated 1,300,518 | 1,251,231 963,859 513,370 

Total _ = 5,510,245 | 4,865,825 

Vegetables :— SS SS — 

Onions s 5,288,512 | 5,734,768 | 765,040] 696,428 

Cwts. Cwts. 
Potatoes - 2,703,808 | 3,758,161 | 1,030,091 | 1,170,302 
Unenumerated — — 1,090,370 | 1,277,058 
Total Lo ae 2,885,501 | 3,143,788 

Hops z 189,155 | 217,161 | 774,378 | 644,505 


The imports of hops were rather more than in 1894, The 


exports of British hops amounted to 10,203 ecwts. in 1895 
as compared with 13,317 cwts. in the previous year. The 


declared value both of imports and exports shows a considerable 
fall. 
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Imports oF FLax, Hemp, JuTE, AND SEEDS. 


The quantities of flax, hemp, and jute imported were all larger 
than in 1894, but the jute shows a considerable decline in value. 


Quantities. | Values. 
Description. 
1894. | 1895. | 1894. | 1895. 
Tons. Tons. £ £ 
Blak: - 2 2 i 71,701 | 102,758 | 2,525,195 | 3,270,851 
Hemp - - - =} 83,541 97,937 | 1,897,943 | 2,086,425 
Jute - - - - | 338,884 392,025 | 4,622,137 | 4,358,036 
Total - - 494,126 | 592,720 | 9,045,275 | 9,715,312 
Cwts. Cwts. 
Seeds :— 
Clover and grass - - 845,118 402,020 825,155 855,642 
Qrs. Qrs. | 
Flax and linseed - - | 2,087,969 | 1,961,637 | 3,941,995 | 3,352,810 
Rape - - - 299,046 325,388 319,189 307,348 
Total Z 2 oe ~ 5,086,339 | 4,515,800 


Imports OF HIDES, Woop, AND TIMBER. 


Hides were again imported in larger quantities than in the 
preceding year, and at a slightly enhanced value. 
Imports of wood and timber, on the other hand, declined, but: 
were still above the quantities imported in 1893. 


Description. 


Hides, raw, and piecesthereof :— 


Dry - - 
. Wet - - 
Tota! 
Wood and Timber :— 
Hewn - 


Sawn or split, planed 


Staves of all dimensions 


Total 


| 


or dressed 


| Quantities. Values. 
1894. 1895. 1894. 1895. 
| 
Cwts. Cwts. £ £ 
419,205 491,642 988,912 | 1,153,941 
608,584 771,136 | 1,242,168 | 1,651,756 
1,027,789 | 1,262,778 | 2,231,080 | 2,805,697 
Loads. Loads. 
2,338,062 2,278,548 | 4,187,763 | 4,201,370 : 
5,446,487 | 5,065,798 {11,899,533 10,716,249 
132,145 | 144,751 | 541,797 | 594,605 
7,916,694 7,489,097 |16,629,093 {15,512,224 | 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF WOOL. 


The quantitics of sheep and lambs’ wool received in this 
country in 1895 have proved the heaviest ever recorded, exceed- 
ing by 70,000,000 lbs. the imports of 1894; nearly all of the 
excess was re-exported. The value per lb. of colonial and foreign 
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sheep and lambs’ wool, as deduced from the declarations to the 
Customs, stands at little over 8d., or slightly below the level 
of 1894, when it was 84d. per lb. Low prices prevailed during 
the earlier part of the year, in which the larger share of the 
imports reach our ports. The imports during the last half year 
were nearly 4d. per Ib. dearer than those received during the 
first half. 

Of other kinds of wool, alpaca (including vicuna and llama), 
while less in quantity, showed a considerable increase in value. 
Imports of goats’ wool or hair showed a rise in quantity of 
34 per cent., while their value augmented by 65 per cent., their 
enhanced value being due to the special demand which arose 
last summer for alpaca and lustre wools. 

The imports of sheep and lambs’ wool are shown below :— 


Quantities. Values. 
Wool, Sheep and Sllotdd 
Lambs’. | 
1894, | 1895. 1894, 1895. 
Ibs. Ibs. £ £ 
From Australasia - | 502,002,490 | 541,394,383 12,040,107 18,204,871 
From British Posses- 70,585,593 709,334,080 2,743,552 2,916,931 


sions in South 


Africa. 
From British East | 41,156,812 | 38,993,242 1,136,240 1,038,648 
Indies. 
4 From Other countries - 86,805,367 | 115,239,655 2,871,261 3,871,100 
Total - | 700,550,262 | 770,961,360 | 24,791,160 | 26,031,550 


Exports, both of home and foreign wools, show a great 
increase, practically the whole of the excess having been shipped 
to the United States. The exports of British wool to the States, 
our principal customer, were 1384 per cent. more than in 1894, 
while their value was almost 200 per cent. more. The figures 
of the re-exports and exports of native wools during the two 
past years may be shown as under :— 


Quantities. Values. 
Wool, Sheep and ; 
Lambs’. 
1894. 1895. 1894, 1895. 
To United States : Ibs. lbs. & | & 
Home - - 9,898,000 | . 13,823,400 162,761 485,605 
Foreign - - | 53,003,894 | 125,226,620 1,641,168 | 4,132,619 
», Other countries : 
Home - - 7,086,900 7,893,900 328,253 374,348 
Foreign - - | 291,945,567 | 278,951,313 11,833,880 11,004,617 
Total .{ Home -]| 12,984,900 | 21,717,800 491,014 859,953 


Foreign - | 344,949,461 | 404,177,933 | 13,475,048 | 15,137,236 
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IMPORTS OF MANURES. 


Imports of manures were below those of 1894, except in the 
case of guano, the imports of which, at an enhanced value, were 
not far from double those of 1894, in which year there had 
already been a great advance over the figures for 1893. 


| 


Quantities. Values. 
Description. 

1894. 1895. 1894. 1895. 

Tons. | Tons. £ £ 
Bones, whether burnt or not - 88,664 74,056 412,529 320,054 
Guano - - 28,582 49,849 146,361 392,395 
Nitrate of Soda (Nitre, Cubic) - | /125,300 122,687 {1,166,800 998,897 
Phosphate of Lime and Rock - | 380,269 359,659 723,205 634,214 
Total - = - | 622,815 | 606,251 (2,448,895 2,345,560 


STATEMENT showing the NuMBER of CATTLE, SHEEP, SWINE, 
and HORSES imported into GREAT BRITAIN from IRELAND 
during the Years 1895, 1894, and 1898. 


Aninals. | 1895. | 1894, | 1893, 

No. No. No. 
Cattle - 791,607 826,954 688,669 
Sheeep 2 652,578 957,101 1,107,960 
Swine - 547,220 584,967 456,571 
Horses - 34,560 33,089 30,390 
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PRICES OF LIVE STOCK AS RETURNED UNDER THE. 
WEIGHING OF CATTLE ACTS. 


Returns of prices are now available for three complete years 
under the Markets and Fairs (Weighing of Cattle) Act, 1891. 
These statements show the number of animals entering the 
markets or auction marts of the 19 places scheduled by the 
Statute, together with the number whereof the live weights. 
were ascertained, and the current prices per live stone or live 
ewt. calculated. The three years’ statistics make the total number 
of cattle, sheep, and swine reported to the Board as entering, as 
weighed, and as priced, respectively, within the scheduled places 
as under :— 


Animals. 1895. | 1894, | 1893. 
| 

CATTLE : No. No. No. 
Entering markets ~ = - | 1,186,149 1,203,533 | 1,219,208 
Weighed - - - - 100,033 96,344 92,492 
Prices returned © - = 88,403 84,5938 84,403 
Prices returzed with breed and quality 64,072 58,559 57,323 

distinguished. 


a 


SHEEP : 
Entering markets - - - | 4,330,256 | 4,649,277 | 4,854,732 
Weighed - : - a 34,886 39,210 38,177 
Prices returned with breed and quality 23,577 26,072 28,180 

distinguished. hey" 

| SWINE: 
Entering markets - - - | 233,189 139,187 191,376 
Weighed - - - - 2,803 2,498 1,450 
Prices returned - - - 1,226 523 401 
Prices returned with breed and quality 17 56 6 


distinguished. 


The table shows the slow, but nevertheless distinct growth of 
the practice of weighing cattle in British markets. Over 100,000 
head of cattle were weighed in 1895, against 92,000 in 1893, 
although the total number of cattle shown was less in the later 
year. Taking the country as a whole, the proportion remains, 
however, remarkably small, not quite 8} per cent. passing over 
the weighbridge. Of this quota, however, the local prices were 
last year supplied in 64,000 cases in such form as to provide 
the basis for a record of transactions which may be expected to 
year by year become of increasing comparative value. 

As previously pointed out, the weighbridge is far more largely 
resorted to in the cattle trade of Scotland than in that of 
England, where the producers have shown themselves less 
anxious than the northern farmers to make use of the facilities 
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the law has placed at their disposal for marketing their stock 
with a minimum of loss. The five Scotch scheduled towns of 
Aberdeen, Dundee, Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Perth, account for 
nearly three-fourths of the cattle weighed in Great Britain. 
The cattle reported as weighed in Scotland exceeds 26 per cent. 
of the whole number shown, whereas the English average is 
hardly over three animals in every 100. 

Showing the totals quarter by quarter for 1895, the difference 
between the practice of the two countries 1s apparent. 


England. | Scotland. 
Year 1895. | | 
Entering : | Entering : 
Markets. Weighed. Markets. Weighed. 
| re 
Ist Quarter = - - Sr ONO: Taye 6,237 || 60,871 18,534 
2nd Quarter - - - 224,010 6,176 74,030 19,887 
8rd Quarter - - - | 210,373 6,401 60,458 15,919 
4th Quarter - 2 - | 266,492 8,746 79,138 18,133 
Total - e - | 911,652 | 27,560 || 274,497 72,473 


Some decline is visible in the English returns for the last 
quarter of the year as compared with the same quarter of 


1894. In London, especially, which supplies more than one 
half of the number weighed, the reduction is partly but not 
wholly due to the smaller number of cattle shown in the 
metropolitan market in the last quarter of 1895. The Scotch 
returns for this quarter are, on the other hand, greater, a result 
that must be largely credited to the more satisfactory reports 
now received from the market of Glasgow, which were originally 
very defective. 

So far as regards other animals than cattle, the falling off in the 
sheep stock of the country is, incidentally, apparent from the 
reduction of more than half-a-million in the numbers shown at 
the scheduled markets between 1893 and 1895. Less than two 
per cent. of the sheep shown in Scotland are returned as 
weighed, and less than a half of one per cent. in England. 
More sheep in the aggregate are weighed in London than 
elsewhere, but even there the per-centage does not reach 1} per 
cent. on the numbers entering the market. 

The numbers of swine shown in 1895 were in excess of 
those accounted for in 1894, but little more than one pig in a 
hundred appears to have been placed on the weighbridge ; and 
in this case the English weighings are more numerous than the 
Seotch. The practice of weighing swine seems nearly confined 
to the markets of Leeds, Newcastle, and Perth. 

Reviewing the relative extent of the use of the weighbridge 
in each of the scheduled towns, as shown in the table on 
page 490, it is to be noted that in Bristol and Lincoln no 
single case of cattle being weighed has been reported in 1895, 
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and the market authorities of Wakefield, though showing a 
few cases of weighing, stand in the exceptional position 
of being altogether unable to supply any record of prices. 
The returns from Ashford, Birmingham, and York also 
continue very insignificant, while sufficient and’ comparable 
returns of transactions for the purpose of establishing the 
local course of prices can, as in 1894, be only quoted for the 
four markets of Liverpool, London, Newcastle, and Shrewsbury, 
and from the Scotch markets of Aberdeen, Dundee, Edinburgh, 
and Perth. The quotations from Glasgow having only become 
satisfactory during the last half of 1895 cannot be included in 
the yearly averages, but they are shown in the detailed tables 
for the fourth quarter of the year, where they will be found 
to agree generally with those of neighbouring markets ; 
although, like Edinburgh, Liverpool, and Newcastle; the quota- 
tions are practically confined to the two higher grades of 
quality. 

As previously shown, the local classing of the stock sold 
according to quality displays considerable irregularity of practice, 
so that the quotations of the extreme range of prices in each grade 
do not offer information of much comparative value. It is, 
however, permissible, as on former occasions, to obtain scme- 
thing of the nature of an annual average price for each of the 
eight above-named markets, by dividing the total price entered 
under each grade by the total weight. These figures, which 
exclude all quotations relating to store cattle separately dis- 
tinguished, furnish at least a more satisfactory basis for the 
eurrent market value of cattle in Great Britain than are available 
in other form in this country. For the two past years the 
averages calculated as explained stand as in the following 
table :— 


Inferior or Third | 


Good or Second Prime or First 


Quality. uality. uality. 

1895. | 1894, 1895. 1894. 1895. 1894. 

Per Cwt. | Per Cwt. Per Cwt. | Per Cwt. | Per Cwt. Per Cwt. 

ENGLAND: Sed. Ss od. Suis s. d, He Ch Sats 

Liverpool _— _ 27 10 28 4 83 8 32 4 

London - 29 6 26 4 34 4 34 0 388 0 38 6 

Newcastle _ — 33 (0 34 0 Bye) 385 4 

Shrewsbury - 25 10 24 8 30 6 28 2 83 10 32 0 
SCOTLAND: 

Aberdeen 25 3 24 6 32. 9 BY) 78} 36 8 BOG 

Dundee = 27 3 26 2 33 2 31 10 35 «63 34 2 

Edinburgh 28 7 26 6 34 6 33 4 35 1 34 8 

Perth 4 5 A 


The rates thus ascertained per live cwt. are in the case of 
third quality cattle in every instance slightly higher in 1895 
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than in 1894. Except in Liverpool and Newcastle, medium 
stock have also sold better in the later year. The rate for 
prime cattle is above that of 1894, with the exceptions of London 
(where the quotation was relatively high in 1894), and, perhaps, 
Neweastle (where the averages come out alike in both years). 
According to these returns the average value of prime cattle per 
ewt. of live weight throughout 1895 may be said to have 
ranged from a minimum of 33s. 8d. at Liverpool, and 33s. 10d. 
at Shrewsbury to 36s. 8d. at Aberdeen, and 38s. in London ; the 
lowest average quotation, similarly calculated for 1894, having 
been 32s. at Shrewsbury, and the highest figure—that quoted 
by London—hbeing 38s. 6d. 

For the separate quarters of the past year, the averages quoted 
for each of the eight markets above referred to stand as shown 
in the following table :— 


England. | Scotland. 
Liver- | Lon- | New- |Shrews-| Aber- | Dun- | Edin- | Perth 
pool. | don. | castle.| bury. || deen. | dee. burgh ae 
| | 
Per Per Per | Per Per Per Per Per 
Cwt. Cwt. | Cwt. Cwt. Cwt. | Cwt. Cwt. | Cwt. 
Suede Sh Gey yey ews, @. as. do | -sjid. is. d::| s, da. 
First Quarter :—__ | 
Inferior or Third _ D9F Ar ea IS 24 8 | 26 2 _— 29 § 
Quality. | | | 
Good or Second 27 8 | 34 0) 32 8} — SieOn col She somo moo sO 
Quality. 
Prime or First | 3310| 37 6| 34 2) — 35 6| 83. .6| 34 0| 34 10 
Quality. 
Second Quarter :— 
Inferior or Third — 28 6 _ 26 2 PAS toy |e Asyar il _— 30 (9 
Quality. 
Good or Second 28 0 36 (0 34 4] 31 6 30 «(1 33 9 318) al sesh ey 
Quality. 
Prime On birst 34 8 38 4) 36 2 34 6 36 9 3D «OO 36 0) 36° 2 
Quality. 
Third Quarter:—__. 
Inferior or Third _ 29 4 aan 27. 2 263) 282 _— 33 8 
Quality. 
Good or Second 28 6] 34 6] 3410)] 380 2 Bu ef Be ak RS AL os Bibs 2 fst 
Quality. 
Prime or First See Suit oor O lor d0rin op S So ONwoOMOnl LOOM T oun ol 
Quality. 
| 
Fourth Quarter :— 
Inferior or Third — 30 2 = 24 6 2A AD 26 228) see ola 3 
Quality. 
Good or Second 27 6} 34 Of] 31 2) 20 10 Somes soon focal SS 10 
Quality. 


Prime or First | 22 8| 38 4| 3£10| 34 4{|| 8611) 35 7| 33 5] 85 5 
Quality. 
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Toran Numper of Cattle, Sheep, and Swine, entering the Marxets and 
Marts of the under-mentioned Places in ENGLAND and Scornanp, with 
the Number WEIGHED, as received from the Market Authorities in the 


Year 1895, under the Markets and Fairs (Weighing 


1891 (54 & 55 Vict. e. 70). 


a 


PLACES. 
ENGLAND. 
Ashford = P 
Birmingham - - 
Bristol - - - 
Leicester - = 
Leeds - - - 
Lincoln - - 
Liverpool - - 
London : - 
Newcastle-upon-Ty ne 
Norwich : a 
Salford - - - 
Shrewsbury - - | 
Wakefield - - 
York - - - 
SCOTLAND. 


Aberdeen ° - 


Dundee - iil 
Edinburgh = - 
Glasgow - : 
Perth - - - 


ToTAL for ENGLAND 


ToTaL for SCOTLAND 


Total ° ° 


* Prices for 14,182 cattle in addition to the above were quoted from Edinburgh, and for 10,149 cattle from Perth, 


of Cattle) Act, . 


put without distinguishing breed or quality. _ 
+ Prices given, but details insufficiently furnished. ; 
t The details for 17 swine only were furnished in the form prescribed. 


|| 
| Cattle. Sheep. Swine. 
| | 
fatale] APRS tela untae Raat 
| entering} Number for entering; Number for entering) Number for 
||. the which the which the which 
‘Markets |Weighed.; Prices |[Markets Weighed.| Prices | Markets Weighed.| Prices 
Pee ope were or were or were 
| Marts given. || Marts given. || Marts given. 
No. No. No. No. No, No. No. No. No 
11,714 173 37 96,078 10 _ 23,095 = — 
27,648 49 49 87,181 — — 1,079 —_ — 
62,984 = — 118,743 = _— 186 — — 
55,586 904 672 | 75,181 215 169 7,805 2 2 
| 33,522 1,302 369 121,170 1,447 _ 12,328 1,573 — 
| 8,586 — — || 66,045 — — || 16,684 = = 
|| 73,740 4,636 | 4,636 | 437,189 2,240 | 2,240 - = os 
| 99,905 14,757 5,763 716,520 11,055 1,690 2,894 — — 
100,991 1,411 1,411 (318,786 — — ll 47,168 755 +755 
| 99,128 570 570 206,832 om — 29,770 1 +1 
I 138,992 694: 694 _ | 608,500 | 90 90 2,710 — _— 
33,349 2,607 2,193 53,548 = — 16,381 — — 
91,993 371 —— || 198,615 = — || 22,180 ze ie 
73,514 86 #8 || 175,024 = = 5,786 4 — 
| 67,3382 19,194 | 19,194 || 156,356 10,605 10,516 ‘|| 19,858 — — 
1 17,401 10,929 | 10,904 23,516 2,045 1,925 2,658 15 15 
| 68,022 27,590 *13,311 || 214,551 20 10 7,959 — = 
56,306 2,134 1,714 415,212 279 152 6,481 — — 
| 64,936 12,626 *2,477 220,909 6,880 6,785 8,222 453 7453 
| eer er eoae rene om Sofa SN Ses SN a a 
911,652 | 27,560 | 16,472 |/3,299,712 | 15,057 | 4,189 || 188,016 2.335 758 
274,497 72,473 | *47,600 }/1,030,544 19,829 19,388 45,173 468 4.68 
11,186,149 100,033 | *64,072  ||4,330,256 34,886 23,577 || 238,189 2,803 11,226 | 
Oe SSS SSS SS SSS SSS SS SE 


i i li i a i ee Ol 
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Tora, Numer of Cattle, Sheep, and Swine, entering the Markets and 
Marts of the under-mentioned Places in ENGLAND and SCOTLAND, with 
the number WEIGHED, as received from the Market Authorities in the 
Fourth Quarter 1895, under the Markets and Fairs (Weighing of 
Cattle) Act, 1891 (54 & 55 Vict. c. 70.). 


PLACES. 


ENGLAND. 
Ashford : - 
Birmingham - - 
Bristol - - - 
Leicester - - 
Leeds - - - 
Lincoln - - 
Liverpool . - 
London - - 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
Norwich : - 
Salford - - - 
Shrewsbury - - 
Wakefield : - 
York - - - 


SCOTLAND. 
Aberdeen - - 
Dundee - - 
Edinburgh - - 
Glasgow 
Perth - - - 


ToTat for ENGLAND 


ToTat for SCOTLAND 


Total - 


Cattle. 


| Sheep. Swine. 

Total Number |_ Total Number]|| Total Number 
Number Weighed |Number Weighed|| Number Weighed 
enee ae Number ot | entering Number as ‘ Suerte Number OR 
Markets} Weighed.| Prices | Markets} Weighed.) Prices || Markets] Weighed.| Prices 

or were or were or were 

Marts. given, | Marts. given. Marts given, 

| . 

No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 

3,213 9 = 23,421 — = 7,382 — pee 

5,603 1 1 13,739 = = 1,079 — Buss 
18,690 = = 24,099 — = 49 a may 
13,334 233 149 || 20,555 29 13 2,803 = us 
8,146 450 369 22,530 = a) i 8:08 568 = 

2,191 — _ 15,417 = il ges Bas a 
27,480 1,695 1,695 || 107,282 204 204 — — oe 
27,330 4,414 327 ~=|| 171,000 1,152 155 1,360 — en 
29,040 131 131 73,851 | -— = 15,812 128 7128 
34,495 195 195 34,625 == a 7,358 1 +1 
39,450 223 223 || 108,013 = = 1,031 — = 

9,286 1,347 1,312 11,984 = Ta 4,676 — we 
24,390 40) = 40,095 = = 3,943 _ ent 
23,844 8 1 69,345 a = 2,623 —_ = 
18,711 4,957 4,957 28,000 2,997 2,908 5,122 ~ = 

3,789 2,476 2,476 5,543 670 647 678 11 11 
20,481 7,706 *3,484 52,346 — — 2,259 _ — 
17,891 771 601 || 142,656 45 45 2,683 _ ia 
18,266 2,223 *522 78,438 1,430 1,395 2,359 100 T100 
266,492 8,746 5,403 || 736,256 1,385 372 55,510 697 +129 
79,138 18,133 | *12,040 || 306,988 5,142 4,995 13,101 111 f111 
345,630 26,879 | *17,443 ||1,043,239 6,527 5,367 68,611 808 $240 


* Prices for 4,198 cattle in addition to the above were quoted from Edinburgh, and for 1,701 catt] 
but without, distinguishing breed or quality. ° able trom Perth, 
+ Prices given but details insufficiently furnished. 
t The details for 11 swine only were furnished in the form prescribed. 
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NUMBER and Prices of Cattle WEIGHED in the under-mentioned Places in | 
Fourth Quarter of 1895, under the Markets and Fairs | 


PLACES. 


ENGLAND: 
Liverpool - 


London 


Newcastle - 
upon-Tyne. 


Shrewsbury 


BREED OR CLASS. 


Trish Cross Bred - 


Devons = : 
Herefords - - 
Herefords* - - 
Highland - 

Highland Scots - 
Irish Shorthorns* - 
Kerry - - 
Norfolks - - - 
Polled Scots - 


Polled Scots* = 
Runts = - 


Runts* = 2 


Shorthorns . - 


Shorthorns* = 


Cross Bred - - 
Highland Kyloe - 
Irish - - : 
Shorthorns - - 


Cross Bred - - 
Herefords - - 
Polled Angus - 
Shorthorns - - 


West Highland - 
Cross Bred (Stores) 

Herefords (Stores) 

Kerry (Stores) - 
Polled Angus (Stores) 
Shorthorns (Stores) 
Welsh (Stores) - 


West Highland 
(Stores). 


PRICES OF LIVE STOCK, 


INFERIOR. 
(8rd Quality.) 


[March 1896. 


Goon. 
(2nd Quality.) 


Animals 


Weighed. 


Weighed. Peru Par 
Stone.| Cwt. 


12 


24 


Ss. 
3 


Cae eS SS TN eh =) 


Sy eR QS = 


DN DRA ~Aaane nm HN & 


* Sold by Live Weight. 


4 113) 89 6 i 

4 8\37 4 

4 6336 6f | 
} 


410/38 8) | 
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ENGLAND and ScoTLAND, as received from the Market Authorities in the 
(Weighing of Cattle) Act, 1891 (54 & 55 Vict. c. 70.). 


} 
| INFERIOR. Goop. PRIME. 
(8rd Quality.) (2nd Quality.) (ist Quality.) 
- x Average Average Average 
sore a eS a Animals Price. Animals Price. Animals Price. 
| Weighed.) po, | pey || Weighed.| p er | Per || Weished.| po. | per 
Stone.| Cwt. Stone.| Cwt. Stone.| Cwt. 
ScoTLAND: | No. Sida! ss dt No. Sidal Se a. No. | s d.| s. d 
Aberdeen - || Cross Bred - - | 17 3 03| 24 2 1,992 4 13} 82 10 1,581 4 7%) 36 10 
Polled > = | 102 Sees 29) 2 147 4 5| 385 4 93 4 72| 37 2 
Polled Angus a 43 | 8 48] 26 10 127 | 4 83/34 4 57 | 4 92 88 6 
Cross Bred (Stores) | — | — = WO} 360285 0 9 | 8 93130 2 
Cross Bred (Stores) * | — — — 4" 3. 773|/2950 = fe sat 
Polled (Stores) = || — Ny tery — 3 4 03} 382 6 — _ — 
Dundee - || Cross Bred Polled - 19 | Bibs 28 223 4 2|33 4 260 4 52| 385 6 
' || Cross Bred Polled* == — _ 1h | 48) B80 4 32 | 4 63/36 2 
pres Bred Short- 33 3 53/27 8 189 4 13) 83. 2 130 4 53/35 8 
Giwes Ered Shore || | — a gel 10 | 4 33] 34 4 26 | 4 63/36 4 
horns.* | | 
Highland - - 1 3 22) 25 10 — = a 4 4 73} 36 10 
Highland* - = | = = — aaa = = 4 83) 37 10 
Trish Cross Bred - 57 3 13) 24 10 900 4 13) 33 0 || 424 4 5|85 4 
Trish Cross Bred* = | == = — — = Slt 64 4 53| 85 10 
Jersey - | 3 53] 27 6 — — — — — = 
. Polled Angus* - | 1 By Ds = = = _ _— _ 
West Highland - ie 8 65] 28 0 42 | 4 1/32 8| 28 | 4 63/36 2] 
West Highland* - | — aan ae — —-|} -—)} Sai 4337 41 
Trish (Stores) | = = -- 6 3 74); 28 10 — = — | 
Edinburgh || Black Polled Gallo- — = =I! Cal Oa apa Balk vier or ie 
roca bende 5 | — — — 1,933 | 4 13) 83 0 1300 | 4 13/33 2 
Cross Bred Shet- 3 3 63/ 28 6 — _ — _ = - 
land. 
Polled Angus : | = am — || = i aval il 4 ¥42| 36 10 
Polled Galloways* - = =< Tae are — 20 4 43) 35 0 
Shorthorns - - _— = — || 4 3 8 | 29 4 48 A 33] 384 4 
Shorthorns* - = Sar — = oT — | 4 | 4 9138 0 
West Highland - — oa — 4 | 4 13/ 82 10} 5 | 4 53/385 8 
West Highland* - _ = _ _ = = 71 4 6| 36 0 
Irish Shorthorns _ _ _ 16 | 8 63%) 28 6 ~_ — — 
(Stores). 
Irish Shorthorns == = _— 50 3 103| 80 10 — — = 
(Stores) .* 
Polled vial (Stores)* = _ _ 8 3 6] 28 0 _— — -— 
Glasgow - ||A yrshire”~ - : — — = 5 3) 82] 96) 4 BAL oe ou 
Cross Bred - : — os — 83 4 32] 34 6 83 4 73| 36 10 
Highland - : — — = 12 | 4 53] 35 6 9 | 4 103] 88 10 
Highland* - » ao — - a aaa ae 29 4 83] 87 10 
Trish Cross Bred .- ~ _ — 32 392). 30) 22 — — ~ 
Polled - - _ oa —_ 160 4 45) 85 0 151 4 7/136 8k 
Polled* . = = — — 25 4 232) 33 10 62 4 73| 37 2 
Perth - || Cross Bred - - 3 93| 30 6 57 4 3| 34 0 47 4 63| 86 4 
Cross Bred Polled - 31 31-4 218 4 1%] 32 10 138 4 43| 35 Of 
Polled Angus - — 5 | 8 112) 31 10 16 | 4 53/35 65 
West Highland ~ — = ee 6 | 4 62 86 6f 


* Sold by Live Weight. 


* 
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The number and prices of Sheep reported as weighed under the Markets 
and Fairs (Weighing of Cattle) Act, 1891, in the under-mentioned nee in 
the Fourth Quarter of 1895 are shown in ihe following table :— 


| INFERIOR. Goon. ; PRIME. 
1 (8rd Quality.) (2nd Quality.) (1st Quality.) 
Praces. | BREED oR Crass. a aie perane an epee ee pneree 
Weighed.| po, | poy || Weighed.) p,. Per || Weighed. Per | Per 
i Stone.| Cwt. Stone.| Cwt. Stone.| Cwt. 
| ENGLAND: | | No. Ss. d. |S d. No. Ss. ad. | s. d. No. S. d. | s. ad. 
| Liverpool - | Irish Cross Bred - | _ — — 204 5 6 | 44 0 — = Be) 
London - Half Bred - — — — 82 5 02/40 6 cleat a tea), 
| Half Bred* - : — — = 73 5 32 | 42 6 — — — 
| SCOTLAND: | 
Aberdeen - | Black Face Wethers 56 4 0 | 32 0 163 4 4 | 84 8 230 47 | 386 8 
eneeine Wethers - _ _— — 55 | 4 8% | 387 6 35 =| 4 53 | 35 8 
Cross Bred - - 25 3 32/26 6 || 1,261 | 4 02 | 32 2 197 | 4 8 137 4 
Cross Bred Hoggs - 6 4 32 | 34 6 81 4 6¢| 36 6 53 5 0 | 40 0 
Half Bred Hoggets = _ — 10 | 4 42 | 34 10 1385 | 4 93 | 388 4 
Dundee - | Black Face Wethers = _ ~— _ == — 5 4 42135 0 
Canadian Hoggs* - — = oe 12> |4 1 | 82 8 _ _ — 
Cheviot Wethers* - = = = ar am ae 72 4113/39 8 
Cross Bred Hoggets — = ot dic a = — 390 4105 | 39 0 
Cross Bred Hoggets* = = ae a = = 86 5 0 | 40 0 
Oross Bred Hoggs - _ — os = = = 7 4 62 | 36 6 
Cross Bred Hoggs* - — = TB oe kine = = 1 4 92 | 38 6 
Cross Bred Ewes - — — — 20 3 9% | 30 4 = ee ps 
Highland Wethers - — = ma a == = 35 411z | 389 6 
Leicester Hoggets - _ —- == an = = 8 4 8 | 37 4 
Shropshire Cross — —_ = a = = 11 4 8 | 37 4 
Bred Hoggets.* 
Glasgow - || American Ewes” - ~ _ —_ 35 833 BRO — — — 
Cross Bred Hoggs - — = a a _ = 10 411 | 389 4 
Perth - || Black Face Wethers — = = 36 | 4 73 | 387 0 138 4 82 | 37 10 
Black Face Ewes - 29 3 3 | 26 0 46 3 4 426 8 _ — _ 
Cheviot Wethers - — = = ae = = 95 4 82 | 37 10 
Cross Bred Hoggets — — = a — _— 9 4 5x | 35 8 
| Cross Bred Hoggs - _ = _ _ — _ 662 4 82 | 37 10 
Cross Bred - - = = bar 174 4 10 | 38 10 206 5 23)41 6 


* Sold by Live Weight. 
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PRICES OF MEAT, CORN, AND DAIRY PRODUCE, 


I.—PRICES OF MEAT, 


AVERAGE Prices of DEAD MEat, per Stone of 8 lbs. at the 
LonpoN CENTRAL MEAT Marker, during the Fourth 
Quarter of 1895, with the Average Price for the Year. 


(Compiled from the prices quoted weekly vn the “ Meat Trades 


Journal.) 
Dasontenon. PCS | ae 
Breer :— Cats Mie ef ACR RE Ole 
Scotch, short sides - - 4 2to4 6 4 8to4 6 
“- long sides. - - | Sho Ose) Bll sp 2bo a 
English, Prime - - | Bh By Bye) 3) Olean) 
Cows and Bulls - - || PTOr we LL Dey, See tna | 
American, Birkenhead killed | Dee St) 4 Se see ons 
3 Deptford killed - | De UWE 8S) 5 B04 eNBees 
“3 Refrig. hind-qrs. - | Soc een oleae) Oiaed: tye Aa O 
5 »  fore-qrs. - | 1 pee ONS Oi Dh a2 
Argentine - . = || -- Pop dle oppo) ts 
Australian, Refrig. hind-qrs. - | Be Ogg Bh Deli COs gs 
$3 »  fore-qrs. - | ets tel a8 IEC aes 
Murron :— | 
Seotch, Prime = os AG ae Ll Ory On k 
English, Prime - = A Pipa ta  Alf Dae 
Ewes - - = Pile lass clean 0, 2 10 
Dutch : 2 : Suan ay lal 
German . - - | —- } EE aoe 
New Zealand - - l Ze se.. 02) Lb PED 7 
Australian - : 2 Oe ee 1 10> 9) 0 
River Plate, Frozen - - | 1 ee 0 ea IE BO) ee PF 0 
3 »  Townkilled’ - Shand AS ota yale) BUR ona 7. 
LAMB :—— 
English = - - aa Bo Coy OD @) 
New Zealand - : 3.10),, 0 4 20), 50 314 
VEAL :— 
English = - - Be og Ab Ae re 
Foreign - - - || 3 10,, 4 310 ,, 4 
PoRK :— i 
English, small - See SUES ny BUA 28 
. medium and large -. } Di mina 2 og 8.2 
Foreign - - - || 
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I.—PRICES OF MEAT—continued. 


AVERAGE WHOLESALE PRICES of CATTLE and SHEEP, per Stone 
of 8 lbs., sinking the Offal, at the METROPOLITAN CATTLE 


MARKET, during each Quarter of 1895, with the Mean 
Prices for the Year. 


| CATTLE. SHEEP. 
PERIOD, | Ta So  ——— 
Inferior. | Second. | First. || Inferior.) Second. | First. 
Wesel Soe Oke Suana: Sted: Side So: 
Ist Quarter 1895 |; 2 8 Selb katy ce) 4 4 ay) 6 4 
and Quarter 5) 20 91 ed eu ee 5 9 
Srd.Quarter oy 2ieh| 8 Vay 38 5 5 9 
Auh Quarter: 2 i 2.5) NG ad. 1G 3 8 58 aval 
Mean ofthe Year || 2 8 3 11 4 6 3 11 5 4 by 1h 


AVERAGE WHOLESALE Prices of Beer and Mutton, per Stone 
of 8 lbs. by the Carcase, at LivERPooL and GLAsGow, 


during each Quarter of 1895, with the Mean Prices for the 
Year. 


LivERPOOL.* Guascow.ft 
-PERIOD. 
BEEF, Mutton. BEEF. Morton. 
Side Ss Baw Sa de Si Ae Wie See cd G25) dash nas 
Ist Quarter 1895 || 2 10to3 8/3 4to5 0 |) 2 8to 2;4 Oto5 4 


Ss 
4 
2nd Quarter _,, 208353 TOV 8. 8300) (20 es VOU. A 4) Seema 
3rd Quarter _,, Bie Diss Or Od nO eS OMe Ui ai Bre 


4th Quarter 4, ||2 84,8 618 45,410 || 2 85,3 8 | 8 0hwaae 


Mean’ of,the Year || 2 10 ,,)3 %8.) 3! 5.) 5° -@)| 2.49) 5, 4°20 (Se Gmeous0 


* Compiled from information furnished by the Medical Officer of Health, Liver- 
pocl. The prices quoted are for Carcases of Animals slaughtered at the Liverpool 
Abattoir, and do not apply to Imported Meat. 

+ Compiled from information furnished by the Principal of the Veterinary College, 
Glasgow. 
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I.—PRICES OF MEAT—continwed. 
BERLIN MARKET. 


_ AVERAGE Prices of CATTLE and SHEEP (First Quality) in the 
BERLIN CATTLE MARKET in the under-mentioned months of 
1895, with the Mean Prices for the Year. 


| CATTLE. SHEEP. 
MonrtTHs. | 

| Per ewt. Per ewt. 
1895. Liars Oc Soe esd ae Sse 
October - = - =eySi Ol tovolact i150" 5 =to 55-9 
November - . eee ae ee GO. 5 gO aa ze 
December - - = D9n 9 eee ok 9 SPOIL Sess) ito) 
Mean of the Year - - DO Mm ie ceniGl ace AOE SG. ei swuos) coll 


Norr.—The above prices have been compiled from the weekly returns published 
in the Deutsche Landwirthschaftliche Presse. 


Paris MARKET. 


AVERAGE Prices of CATTLE, SHEEP, and Swine (Medium 
Quality) in the Paris CATTLE MARKET in the under- 
mentioned months of 1895, with the Mean Prices for the 


Year. 
OXEN. | CALVES. SHEEP. Pics. 
MonrTuHs. | | At 
Per cwt. Perecwt. | Per cwt. Per ewt. 
LivE WEIGHT. 

1895. s. d. See as Sons s. ad 
Octoher - - 35 11 Be Us 41 8 37 114 
November~ - - 35 11 BOO nee te 2k O) 36 3 
December - - a0) 3 44 35 42 4 84 5 
Mean of the Year = Sono! 40 4 AD AN 2 

| 


Drap WEIGHT. 


1895. Ss. d. sad i Ol | sid. 
October s Blue 603 75 5 77, 22 | 55 2h 
November _ - : 60 3 76 9 Vn 9 | 524 
December - - 60 8 80 75 | Cth 51 11 
Mean of the Year - on 78 i 96 9 as 6 


Nore.—The above prices have been compiled from the weekly returns published 
in the Journal d’ Agriculture pratique. 


J 90410. H 
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1—PrRIcES oF MEAT—continued. 


CHICAGO. 


AVERAGE Prices of Carrie at Curcaco per Cwt. (Live Weight) 
in the under-mentioned months of 1895, with the Mean 
Prices for the Year. 


Good Dressed Beef 


tr i 
Months. and Extra Prime 


| 
| 
| Cattle. 
| 


Export Cattle. 
Shipping Steers. | 
1895. Sued SoCal eSeuiGs Sei Wists Sd: 
October - =) 19 893 to) 22) tay oh OT) (0 28005 124 Vato aaa 
November Ei Meas ee) 20 @) LO) AS oe eel Ge | 22) serene 


December | 16, 72-5, 19:10 19); 4b. goo2)* ou le 21) i sale 


Mean ofthe Year| 19 7 to 23 5 Deals tO aaa) 95)  tOpae Oe 


Compiled from the Live Stock Reports issued by Messrs. Clay, Robinson, & Co., 
of the Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Illinois. 


AVERAGE VALUES, per Cwt., of various Kinds of DEAD MEAT 
Imported into the United Kingdom from FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
and BRITISH POSSESSIONS in each Quarter of 1895, with the 
Average Value for the Year. 


(Computed from the Trade and Navigation Accounts.) | 


BEEF. i\Murron.| Pork. 


PERIOD. : —__—_——_— | ______———_| Bacon.) Hams. 


| Fresh. | Salted.| Fresh. | Fresh. | Salted. 


Sade Geo Sa EN eS. | S.2 ds See ae ees Samed 
| Ist Quarter 1895 - | 40 6/26 7 85 4/43 5/29 0 | 87 2| 43 0 
| ond Quarter ,, - 38:11 95 9| 85 9/48 2/25 3) 38 2) 445 
lard @uantien sen Gan bi) B48 148 Ll D1 ayaa paiaten 
| 4th Quarter ,, - | 38 9 | 26 3 3411 (45 "T1 | 92S 39 ae 
| The Year = |l's9° 0 | 26 1 | 35 2/46 1/24 6139 1| 44 11 
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11.—CorN PRICES :—QUARTERLY AVERAGES. 


499 


AVERAGE Prices of British Corn per Quarter of 8 imperial 
bushels,* computed from the Weekly Averages of Corn 
Returns from the 196 Returning Markets of ENGLAND AND 
WALES, pursuant to the Corn Returns Act, 1882, together 
with the QUANTITIES returned as sold at such Markets, in 


QUARTER ENDED 


| 
Lady Day - - | 
Midsummer - - | 
Michaelmas - =) 


| Christmas - Z | 


the under-noted periods of the Years 1895, 1894, and 1893. 


Lady Day - - | 


Midsummer - - | 
Michaelmas - : 


Christmas : i 


Lady Day - 
Midsummer - = | 
4 Michaelmas. - - 


' Christmas = 


PRICES. QUANTITIES. | 
1895. | 1894. 1893. 1895 | 1894. 1893. | 
Wheat. 
Saad, Sid. Ss. d. | Quarters. | Quarters. | Quarters. 
0 1 | 2 1 | 25 7 || esasrs | e1scis | 708,986 
D3 at aneea ail coe) er) We _4ge.6i5 429,450 674,704 
23 11 22 i1 296 4 | 361,223 313,288 577,112 
25 1 19 2 27. 2 417,671 600,778 659,258 
Barley. 
Li ths.o <a. s. d. || Quarters. | Quarters. | Quarters..| 
| 
21 6 28 1 25 2 || - 1,085,588 671,620 | 1,092,457 

| 20 3 25 2 24 0 | 79,936 40,863 | 104,155 

| 21 3 | 231 | 24 1 || 141,985 95,121 | 248,899 

| | | : 
24. 10 22 7 | 29 1 | 2,169,067 | 1,921,744 | 1,920,615 | 

| | | 
| | 
Oats. 

Sem So dd. s. ad. || Quarters.| Quarters.| Quarters. t 
13 Gaal 18d 7 yell 250,898 193,922 201,572 | 
aise aeel lata keer 19 5 111,424 61,862 | 75,457 | 

legato lela A Tels. 19/20 88,312 70,824 99,699 
13 10 13 10 18 1 215,365 239,139 198,594 

| 


+ Section 8 of the Corn Returns Act, 1882, provides that where returns of purchases of British 


Corn are made to the local inspector of Corn Returns in any other measure than the imperial 
bushel or by weight or by.a weighed measure, that officer shall convert such returns into the 
imperial bushel, and in the case of weight or weighed measure the conversion is to be made at 
the rate of 60 imperial pounds for every bushel of wheat, 50 imperial pounds for every bushel of 


barley, and 39 imperial pounds for every bushel of oats. 
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1r.—-Corn PRICES :—WEEKLY AVERAGES. 


AVERAGE Prices of British Corn, per Quarter of 8 imperial 
bushels, computed from the Returns received under the Corn © 
Returns Act, 1882,in each of the under-mentioned Weeks in 
1896, and in the Corresponding Weeks in 1895 and 1894. 


‘ i | 
’ | Wheat, i Barley. Cats. 
Weeks ended | | 
(in 1896). | | i| | 
1896. 1895. 1894. | 1896. 1895. 1894. 1896. 1895. 1894. 
Phot occ eee ! use 
i 
F Sods |hS. 9d.) S2. de |S. Ga Sed.) S25 dh, |S. nda Sede ess 
Jan. 4 25 2;:20 4) 26 4)|| 24 7) 21 5 28 10 1310] 14 2] 17 
|| 
: seed: , 25 4] 20 8; 26 4); 2311) 21 3); 2810 1309) See o anes 
eh depen lt 2510) ZO S) Mec Oue oll aioe 6 | Oe Sala Oe 13 11 | 14 0] 18 
» 20 - | AB Wei PAW. OG) ehey AL | 2397 | 21 11 29 1 13 10 | 1310] 18 
Feb. 1 ~ (96.3 | 20 6.) 25) Flies) a) Oil bl oe 11 i) tana | Lomas 
| | 
Pues, 2GMTACa SAO ln 25 | QO Oi ol RO ale 28a8 14:0) 13 6) 27 10 
» 1 26 7{ 1910] 24 10 || YL 118) 2110) 28. 3) I 14 0, | 13 Saletan 
» 22 “il 96 3 | 19 10 | 94 5 9110| 22 2} 28 0|] 13 9] 18 9} 18 4 
| | 
» 29 2] 2 2 19:10 | 24 3 || 21 10 (21 9) O95 | 18 10 ae 0] 18 5 
I 


11.—CorRN Prices :—ANNUAL AVERAGES. 


AVERAGE PRIcEs of British Corn per Quarter of 8 imperial 
bushels, computed from the Weekly Averages of Corn 
Returns from the 196 Returning Markets, together with 
the QUANTITIES returned as sold at such Markets during 
each of the Years 1891 to 1895. 


PRICES. | QUANTITIES. 


YEARS. | yl 
| Wheat. | Barley. Oats. || Wheat. Barley. Oats. 


| | 3,248,743 | 3,255,518 561,713 
1892 94) - =ii@ 3084) 226 2 1) ator Il) 310591679 | 3,493,634 | 499,166 
1898 - : -|| 96 4 | 95 7 | 18 9 | 2,620,080 | 3,366,056 | 575,522 
1894) 47= : Gang I ete ae | 1,956,824 | 2,729,548 | 565,747 


1895 . - : 23 1 Oe she ae (3 | 1,928,383 3,426,576 | 665,939 


| Seem MEM Sel. s. d. || Quarters. | Quarters. | Quarters. 
ie | 8 2 
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11.—CoRN PRICES :—IMPORTED WHEAT. 


AVERAGE VALUE per IMPERIAL QUARTER of WHEAT IMPORTED 
into the UNITED KinGpom from the under-mentioned 
Foreign Countries and British Possessions in the Fourth 
Quarter of 1895, with the Average Price for the Year. 


Average Value per Imperial Quartier. 
COUNTRIES from which Exported Heusth Guat 
our uarter, 
| 1895. The Year. 
s. d. Sma: 
ARGENTINE BSE ET - - =i Difeslay 93° 8 
CHILE —- - - - - || 26 3 Pasay al 
RoUMANIA = ~ - = =i 2300 22 10 
RUSSIA - = - = - - |} 22 9 22 6 
TURKEY - = - = || 21 6 21 10 
Atlantic - || 24 7 24 5 
UNITED STATES OF ice Pacific - | 95 3 94 9 
AUSTRALASIA - 2 =7 II 24 11 24 11 
InpDIA, BRITISH - “ i Sill 2 22, 10 
NorTH AMERICA, BRITISH - z || 25 6 25 11 


i 


I1.—CorN PRICES :—BELGIUM, FRANCE AND ENGLAND. 


AVERAGE Prices of WHEAT, BARLEY, and Oats per IMPERIAL 
QUARTER in BELGIUM, FRANCE, and ENGLAND AND WALES 
in the under-mentioned months of 1895 and 1896. 


Month. Belgium, | France. | England. | 
Wuear. 
1895. | Per Qr Per Qr. Per Qr 
Sete Sard. Sea! 
October : z al ODL! elit BO. 1s EG 
November - - =| — 30 11 25 9 
December - - - | 25 82 | 30 54 24 11 
1896. | 
January - - ma — 30 45 25 7 
} 
BARLEY 
1895 Per Qr Per Qr. Per Qr 
Sud. s. d. s. d. 
October - eee - 19 112 19 5 25 5 
November - - ial —_ 19 8 25 1 
December - - = 20 54 i) 23 11 
1896. 
January - - = | — 19 93 23 10 
OATS 
1895 Per Qr Per Qr. Per Qr 
G5 Oh s. d. s. d 
October - - - 15 103 7h Wt 13. 5 
November -— - - — ly 45 14 2 
December - - = EG 1726 13 1 
1896. 
January - - - = 17. 35 13 10 


Note.—The prices of Belgian grain are the official monthly averages published in 
the Moniteur Belge. The prices of French grain have been compiled from the 
official weekly averages published in the Journal d’ Agriculture pratique. The 
prices of British grain are official averages based on the weekly returns furnished 
under the Corn Returns Act, 1882. 
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11.—CorRN PRicES :—LONDON, PARIS, BERLIN. 


AVERAGE of WHEAT, BARLEY, and OATS per IMPERIAL QUARTER 
at the under-mentioned Markets in the under-mentioned. 
months of 1895, with the Mean Prices for the Year. 


Month. | London. Paris. | Berlin. 
WHEAT. 
1895. Per Qr. Per Qr. Per Qr. 
Sod: Sade Gh 
October - - - 24 6 S2hitS 30 2 
November - - ~ 26 8 32 3° 31 0 
December - - - 26 1 aul Te 3106 
Mean of the Year - ebay ieey duh OO SL els 
BARLEY. 
1895. Per Qr. Per Qr. 7 wePer@r: 
Sande SH ak Sita s. d. 
October - = - Ss 18 11 1910 to22 0§ 
November = - - 30 7 18th. || 20742 pom 
December = - - 28 6 195-0 20) 40.5522" <2 
Mean of the Year - - Qo. 18 9 18 1 2a Or 


1895. Per Qr Per Qr Per Qr 

Syd Snae Sind 
October ” ne - 14 10 isie2 16 7 
November - = - 15 10 Sp D 16 82 
December - - - 15 5 RS 2, 16 113 
Mean of the Year - - 1a 17 10 | Tz 2 


Note.—The London quotation represents the price of British corn as returned 
under the Corn Returns Act, 1882; the price of grain in Paris is the official average 
price of French wheat in that city ; the quotations shown for Berlin represent the: 
prices of grain of good merchantable quality. 
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I11.—PricEs oF BUTTER, MARGARINE, AND CHEESE. 


MEAN WHOLESALE PRICES of BuTTER, MARGARINE, and CHEESE, 
in the month of January 1896, and in the Third and Fourth 
Quarters of 1895. 

(Compiled from the Grocer.) 


ee ees os 
| Per Cwt. Per Cwt. Per Cwt. 
BUTTER : Ca ee ea Sah ers nes SMidsx o Send. 
Cork, I|sts = 84 Oto — 112 Oto -~ 121 Oto — 
»  g2nds =) en a ee QO 9 6 31 ead Segue 
»  3rds fe egee Siees —— 69) 2 96) Ores Ge 
wath teenie Gey 73) She os SBI Oe ee 
Friesland - - Co fate erry em 98 8 ,,103 33} 103-0 ;,107 
Dutch Factories - 91 9 PSO Ori 02a LO fee Du LOe a0) LO 
French Baskets - | 101 7 ,,104 7 | 112 103,117 10 | 116 O ,,122 
oo Crocks aad SS 10 197 20.) 202 5 10973) 104) 05,112 


Firkins. 
> Qndsand 3rds| 80 2,, 85 3 93 25,98 95) 91 -6 ,,100 
Danish and Swedish | 101 0,,104 9/ 114 5,,120 33/112 6 ,,116 
Finnish - PeesO ye Su- 50 | 96 <9) ,,110; 51), 96-0. 5110 
Russian - etre eon. 98 Bo le 1OS 480. 84,70... 90 
Australian - - iS 6 3,.98° 91 106 3° ,,114 10°] 10107111 


New Zealand - 10H) 1,114 VO.) LOL Os a 


~I 
Gr 
fer) 
2 ¢ 
© 
le 9) 
io} 


Fresh Rolls(Foreign) Gils ls ava) PL or, 14-90 11.04. bo 
per doz. 


MARGARINE: 
Margarine - - SA Oo 2) em, OF on 0) 90) O38 


Mixtures - Pes GnOte ee Tie 637.01, 86 8176410 3.98 


CHEESE: 
' Cheddar - = 


Somerset - = 
Cheshire - = 
Wiltshire - = 


Double Gloucester - 


Derby = - 
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PRICES OF VEGETABLES AND FRUIT. 


1—MontTHLY MEAN PRICES (WHOLESALE) OF VEGETABLES at 
the under-mentioned MARKETS. 


(Compiled from the Gardeners’ Chronicle.) 


JANUARY. FFBRUARY. 


DESCRIPTION. 
COVENT FARRING- CovENT FARRING- 
GARDEN. DON. GARDEN. DON. 


Ss 
Artichokes, per half bushel : — 
Asparagus, Ist size, per bundle - | 5 6 

ee 2nd size 3 - | 2 na) 
1 1 
4, 5 


eS 
= 
ae 
[o) 

Lille 


Beans, Channel Islands, per lb. - 
a Madeira, per basket ° 
Beetroot, per bushel - - 


ti 
ee 


Cabbages, per tally - — 
Carrots, per dozen bunches . — 
Cauliflowers, per crate - -— 5 93,, 11 0 | 
iA perdozen - : — — 
Celery, per dozen bunches - — 
Cucumbers, per dozen - -710 5,14 0 - 


lei 


Greens, bunch, per dozen - —_- — 


Horseradish, per bundle - - sae 


1 
1 

Kale, curly, per bushel - - — —_— ae oy Belg pees va 
1 


Se ee 
: 
| 


Leeks, per dozen - - = a we 


Mint, per bunch - = ° pee et 
Mushrooms, per Jb. : -| 0 7,, 0 
6 


Onions, English, per cwt. -1 5 0,, 
Be per bag - - - — 
Parsley, per dozen bunches - a ee ee Bae hee 

Parsnips, per dozen bunches” - - = 

Potatoes :-- 
Main Crop, per ton - - 
Saxons, per ton - - 
Sutton’s Abundance, per ton - -- 


wy 
. 


» 
ry 


70 0,,90 0170 0,,90 0 
70 0,,80 0 |70 0,,80 0 
40 0,,60 0 |40 0,,60 0 
60 0,,80 0 |60 0,,80 0 
35 0,40 0 135 0,,40 0 


70 0,80 0170 0,80 0 
0 


Bruces, per ton - ° 
Magnums, per ton 
Snowdrops, per ton - 
Hebrons, per ton - 
Potatoes, New :— 

Channel Islands, per lb. - 
Myatts, per lb. - “ - 3 
Magnums, per lb. - -7 0 2, 

. 0 

> 0 


vy 
7 


we 
v4) 


a 

i 
els] 

a 
| | SS3NS 
S & SS & & 


° 
| | 
ron 


Canary Islands, per cwt. 
Malta kidneys, per cwt. 


ele le ele 
| kar 
Ke el 
ell ll 


Rhubarb, per dozen bunches’ - — — 


» 
we 


rOOD WwW 
lel 

i—) 

ie) 
[al 

j=! 


Savoys, per tally. - E Ig Wk a 
Seakale, per punnet ° ot OO ah @ 
Sprouts, per bushel - : es 


e 
7 


Dep 


ry 


Tomatoes, Homegrown, perf 4 0,5 0 — = meee tas, pits 
dozen lbs. 
Tomatoes, Canary Islands, per] 5 0,5 6 — — Oh = as 
case (12-14 Ibs.). a3 
Tomatoes, Canary Islands, perf 1 9,,2 6 —_- — Bie ORD 
box (4-4 lbs.). 5 
Turnips, per dozen bunches : — — Den vamiaa Be wie Dia Q panes 
Turnip tops, per bushel - - — — 10 “s 
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PRICES OF VEGETABLES AND FRuUIT—continued, 


I.—MonTHLY MEAN PRICES (WHOLESALE) OF VEGETABLES at 
the under-mentioned MARKETS—continued. 


(Compiled from the Gardeners’ Chronicle.) 


JANUARY. FEBRUARY. 
AND SPITAL-| STRATFORD. | AND SPITAL- | STRATFORD. 
FIELDS. FIELDS. 

S.d. sd. | S&S d. s.d.4 8d. sd. | 5. d. 8. d, 

Artichokes, per bushel -| 1 6to2 6 —_ _— _ — ene aR 

Beetroot, per bushel - = ORL O)eaelis _- — 1 Otol 3 BE ees 
» dozen - ° — — 0 6to0 8 en Ghee) 5 4/ 

Broccoli, per score - SS SS LOR spek — — 
Brussels sprouts, per bushel Soe AO igs) Or Om baci s nO. me Se uO we 2.0,,2 6 

Carrots, per dozen bunches ee Ona Py eG 2 Ome — = 
rr) per ton 2 Cd * 23 2 27 6 26 EG 30 0 22 0 y27 6 | 23 3 00 0 
cattle feeding, per ton - _— _ = = — | 17 6,23 0 
Cauliflowers, per dozen - S| (io a elim 1 6,, 2 0 Te hs I dlppepal 
Celery, per dozen rounds - = 9 8 213 0 _ — £20) 15, 0°) 8 012.0 
Greens, per dozen bunches : - — ae Gols Ole Olle Olena 
Horseradish, per bundle - oil Vie Pier Uy betes) Ue We Ley as | a3 — —~ Tastee 

Kale, per bushel - - -| 0 9,1 0 -- -~ 09,1 0 = ps 

Leeks, per dozen - - Ee de eiOe;,c, <6 -- — 10, —- ae 
Mangels, per ton - - - — a LD Gs, 1..6 = oS POP OMG 

Onions, English, per ton - : - — 85 0,95 0 _— — = 5 
3 Bordeaux, per case - = = = = = a 4 9,5 6 

= Dutch, perton - - -- -- 55 (0,60 0 == = = — 
” 3 per bag = 5 Tom — 3 ” 3.6 2 9 ry) 3 6 29 oo 3 13 
Parsley, per dozen bunches Sa Olan O Mn eGr aon On me LOnGiy. 2) Oded 14, 
peers: per score - SO GOO S| OG, O18: 108-5 Oey a aOre se) Oury 

otatoes :— 

Sutton’s Abundance, per ton - [60 0,,80 0 |50 0,,70 0 -— = 40 0,,60 0 
Bruces, dark soil, per ton - — _ 382 6,40 0 -- = 30 0,,35 0 
oe light ,, ca - |42 6,60 0 |40 0,60 0 — == 30 0,,55 0 

Main Crop, per ton - - $55 0,,70 0 — _ 60 0 00 0 — _ 
» Scotch, perton - — — 80 0,,100 0 -- 70 0,,80 0 

Snowdrops - 155 0.,,75 0 — _ 60 ee 10 0 -- — 
Reading Giants, per ton - [42 6,57 6 140 0,,50 0 85 0,55 0 

Hebrons, per tou - - 160 0,,80 0 — _ — — — — 

Imperators, per ton - -150 0,,62 6 = _ — — — = 
Highland Magnums” - > _ = —= _ 50 0,,585 0 | 50 0,,55 0 
Rhubarb, per dozen bundles SARL OUes et ugemotalin Oke Bibl <0. oe Waus tie y lz, 1 6 
Savoys, per tally : -73 0,4 412 0,4 073 3,5 0/| 19 ph B 
Scotch kale, per sieve - e =_ —_ 06,0 9 -- — OS) pp O26 
Swedes, perton  - - > — —— 13 0,17 6 -— - 13 0,,18 0 
Turnips, per dozen bundles - — - 19) 9 Op lay ath 3619) 
perton - - -}28 4,35 0 | 30 0 40 0425 0,200 | 25 0 40 0 

Turnip tops. per bag 2 - == = db OS oy FO — — 
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PRICES OF VEGETABLES AND FRUIT—continwed. 


11.—MontTHLY MEAN PRICES (WHOLESALE) of Frurt at the 
under-mentioned MARKETS. 


(Compiled from the Gardeners’ Chronicle.) 


a 
; | 


DESCRIPTION. December 1895.) January 1896, | February 1896. 
CoVENT GARDEN: Ob) CA CR CB oN CA OCR NW Gy Bis.) BL gh 

Apples, Blenheim, per bushel - -| 38 O0to5 0 3 9to 5 9 — — ff 
x cooking, x mee 1a Gy gent oO == iiss wal Si | | 
a Nova Scotian, per ‘barrel, abl 0 514) 40) 1188 520) 5: i Aeon) 
as Wellington. per bushel - Sani Guis, con 80 4G con) Dre ene 

Apricots, Cape, ; per box - se = —— = 4 0,5 0 — == 

Cobs, per 100 Ibs. = ‘ : -|30 0 ,,85 0 | 25 0 :,80 0 | 95:0 3 )30°-0 

Grapes, Gros Colmar, Ist quality, per lb.| 1 € ,,1 9 DZ ies 4p DS ee AO 
» Muscats, Ist quali Gy, per lo 2 93..13).5) 406 3103,,5 6 _ — 

» Alicante, Be ee asin Min Borge ba tO Mic Oe et Ore. DeGuite ca sO 

Nectarines, per box ° - _ -- — — 5 Giana 

<5 extra quality, per hox : -- — — — 9 6, 10 0 

Peaches, Cape, per case - . - = = == — TAO kG 20 

Pears, Cape, per box = : _— — — — 9 0. 11 oF 

Pine apples, St. Michael, each - eh SiO) a RG) 211 55.6 La ee GarnedonG 

FARRINGDON: ; 

Apples, Blenheims, per bushel - lee Alga Sa 3M ames 50, — a as 
i Wellingtons, MS - Cleon} © ys 70, — — — 
= Greenings, per barrel - -/15 4, — 15 14, — 1. Oe 
iG Baldwins, ‘s - -|17 4, — 176, — 1460, — 
e Tey towns, i - = (1602551840) 1516: Orc 1 Si 20) s | SISO 
” orthern Spy ,, « = 5 a oe — a 12;00) ao 165, 0 
> Ribstons, jek eee Mise | 2201s yy esl unger ee a 
» > Russets. = - a ae rae = PAV Ky \ ie 
a Canadian Ribstons, per erage -|18 0, — _ an am ek 
as ee Newtowns ue mie PEL OO asses 180, — — — 
a ES Baldwins op -1/18 0, — 1460, — -- — 

Chestnuts, per cwt. bag - . sh finn Onits OKaG DOy Sie — saws 

Grapes, English, per lb. - . Pee gy ol ea wy AES (5 rps Wats) i Gye 
3s Almeira, per barrel . A MOOR r= — — — — 

Pears, stewing, per cask - : S|) eset Dia 80, — — — 
» French, per basket - = a == = — — 2 Bie 

Walnuts, per bag - = : = MONON sy ater = — “- — 

BoRoUGH AND SPITALFIELDS :— 

Apples, per bushel - - - mila 20 6, nOnMO BOLL; OO AN 0 <5,/-116-2(0 
» cooking, per bushel - HOON ua NO aad 1100 noe AiO 
» dessert, 3 - sot a 6.55 10.710 40,5 0 5S anus 
9 Blenheims, — ,, ° -}/ 40, 4 6 4°65, 520 = ce 
5 King Pippin, per bushel: -| 410.5 4 — — — == 
i Queenings, of me OO ee satOn TO, 40, 4 6 _ —_ 
i Greenings, el es Sa a GI Di 9 40 -- -- 
o Wellingtons, + = sO Ot as 4 ae AMICI sD anO — — 

Chestnuts, per bag - - = ii Olah Osis sn amees _ — = = 

Walnuts, per bag - - - Sa ai Ol rane = = ~~ - 

STRATFORD :— 
Apples, English cooking, perbushel -| 2 43,3 72/ 29, 4 0 Pag 33 Mee yee) 
a dessert, Bt 4.0 Oy = = Qeteayics weAjcug 
ie Nova Seotian, per parrel 2 Oy Le 8) TE Ge AS rl en eect GD 
Ph 1S) 


Pears, English, per bushel - - 
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PRICES OF WOOL. 


AVERAGE PRICES OF ENGLISH WOOL, per pack of 240 lbs., in 
the year 1895 and the month of January 1896. 


(Compiled from the Hconomist.) 


aanc cnc c ccc c ccc c cnn n ncn ncccncaennnrrcceeceeeceessreee rece reeree seer OSS SS SSCS 


DeEscrirrion. THe YraAR 1895. JANUARY 1896. 

: | ness LEO & BS eS: 
South Down - - - TeOe Lie tO DELON a Oi 0 
Half-breds - - ei Oe on elt “Ores 97 104,.)12.-.0 
Leicester - - = | FTO Oe 10 LOOM 1D AO, 
Lincoln - oh ae ae ot en 0 a2) iLO 

ee ee eet ee 


DISEASES OF ANIMALS. 


IL—DISEASES OF ANIMALS IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


NUMBER OF CATTLE returned as SLAUGHTERED, by order of the 

' Board of Agriculture, on account of Pleuro-Pneumonia, 

and Number of SWINE returned as having Diep from 

Swine-Fever, or as having been: SLAUGHTERED, by order 

of the Board of Agriculture, in Great Britain in each of the: 
under-mentioned periods. 


| Pleuro-Pneumonia. | Swine-Fever. 
| CATTLE 
CATTLE Slaughtered c | 
QUARTER | Slaughtered| as having CATTLE SWINE SWINE 
as Diseased,|- been in Slaughtered Slaughtered | Slaughtered 
including Contact as SWINE as as 
ENDED those which} with Cattle | Suspected, ||that Died! Diseased, Suspected, 
: were found | affected or | but found || of Swine- or as but found 
| after as having free from Fever. | having been| free from 
| Slaughter been Pleuro- || exposed Swine- 
to be otherwise | Pneumonia. |) to infection. Fever. 
diseased. exposed to 
infection. 
| | 
; : be Vo. Home eNO: No. Woe NOn No. No. 
September 1894 id 88 7 1,971 | 12,311 435 
December 1894 — a 5 TO ee O22 290 
March 1895 - | — 43 2 1,914 | 9,584 190 
| June 1895 = || —_ —_ 8 2,812 15,096 970 
September 1895. — _~ 3 2,449 18,293 540 
December 1895 —- —_ 3 3,742 26,958 350 
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NuMBER of PLACES upon which OUTBREAKS were reported as having 
taken place, and Number of ANIMALS returned as having been 
ATTACKED by ANTHRAX, GLANDERS, and RABIES in Great 
Britain in each of the under-mentioned periods. 


Anthrax. _ Glanders ! Rabies. 

QaanaTe (including Farcy). : 

ENDED Out- ANIMALS Ovt- ANIMALS | DISEASED ANIMALS 
BREAKS. | ATTACKED.|| BREAKS, |ATTACKED. KuLiEp or Diep. 

No. WVo. S| No. No. } No. 

September 1894 91 220 | 230 Se il 49 

December 1894 106 162 212 332 | 111 

March 1895 - 128 2A a 238 427 | 212 

June 1895 - 110 266 251 360 | 228 

September 1895 86 178 284 449 | 139 

December 1895, 18 Ee) 201 Wie 359 146 

x II.— DISEASES OF ANIMALS IN IRELAND. 


NuMBER of CATTLE returned as SLAUGHTERED, by order of the 
Lord Lieutenant and Privy Council in Ireland, on account 
of Pleuro-Pneumonia, and Number of Swine returned 
as having Died from Swine- Fever, or as haviag been 
SLAUGHTERED, by order of the Lord Lieutenant and Privy 
Council in Ireland, in each of the under-mentioned periods. 


{ 


Pleuro-Pneumonia. | -- Swine-Fever. 


| |] 
| || 
CATTLE _| | 
|| CATTLE | Slaughtered | | 
QUARTER Slaughtered| ashaving | CATTLE Sw Sw 
as Diseased, | been in Con- | Slaughtered | Slanghtered Slaughtered 
including tact with as SWINE | K 
ENDED those which Cattle | Suspected, | that Died Drscuscdl Suenccted: 
were found | affected or | but found | of Swine- | or as but found | 
as having freefrom | Fever. having been| free from 
been Pleuro- | exposed Swine- 
otherwise | Pneumonia. to infection. Fever. 
exposed to 
infection. 


| September 1894) 
December 1894 

| Mareh 1895 - 
June 1895 - 
September 1895 
December 1895! 
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NuMBER of PLACES in Ireland upon which OUTBREAKS were reported 
as having taken place, and Number of ANIMALS returned as 
having been ATTACKED by ANTHRAX, GLANDERS, and RABIES in 
each of the under-mentioned periods. 


| Glanders | : 
Anthrax. | (including Farcy). Rabies. 


QUARTER 


ENDED Out- | ANIMALS | Out- ANIMALS | DisEASED ANIMALS 
| BREAKS. | ATTACKED.) BREAKS. | ATTACKED.| KILLED or DIED. 


No. ; No. 


fe evo. No. No. 
September 1894) 1 1 6 | 19 | 242 
December 1894 || 1 2 2 3 | 244 
March 1895 - | 1 1 | 5 5 i 171 
June 1895 - 2 2 | == can | 235 
September 1895 1 1 — — | 241 
can, rat rr oe 138 


December 1895 


POST OFFICE SAVINGS BANKS, WITH GOVERNMENT 
SECURITY. 


ADVANTAGES OFFERED FOR OLD AGE PENSIONS. 


Provision for old age can be.made by buying Savings Bank 
Deferred Annuities from ll. to 100. to begin at any age 
selected. | 

RETURN OF PURCHASE Monty. The Premiums for Deferred 
Annuities can be returned on application, or on Death before the 
Annuity begins, if the Contract is taken out on-these conditions. 

IMMEDIATE PENSIONS. Annuities to begin at once, of any 
amount from 1. to 100/. a year, can be bought through the Post 
Office Savings Bank. The Purchase Money is payable in a lump 
sum which is not returnable, and the Pensions are payable half- 
yearly. 

Savings Banks Annuities are payable by half-yearly instal- 
ments on the 5th January and the 5th July, or the 5th April 
and 10th October, according to the date of purchase. 

PROCEDURE. Asimple form of Proposal, and aform for state- 
ment of age, can be obtained at any Post Office Savings Bank. 
When filled up the forms will be forwarded by the local Post- 
master to the Chief Office, London, and a Contract will be issued 
when the first premium has been paid. Annuity Premiums are 
payable in the same way as Insurance Premiums, namely, by 
transfers from Savings Bank accounts. 

The following Table shows the cost of an Immediate Life 
Annuity of £1, and the annual or single premium for which a 
Deferred Life Annuity of £1 will be granted. , 
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Otp AGE PENSIONS.—IMMEDIATE LIFE ANNUITIES. 


This Table shows the cost of an Immediate Life Annuity of £1, and an Annuity . 
of a larger amount costs.a larger sum in exact proportion. For instance, a Pension 
of £10 a year would cost ten times the amount given below. 


Males. Females. Males. Females. 
AGE | | AGE eS a as 


at time of Cost of an) Cost of an} at time of Cost of an| Cost of an 

Immediate | Immediate | Immediate | Immediate 

Purchase. | Annuity of / Purchase. Annuity of | Annuity of 
£1. Saad £1. £1. 


Sub aies She Oke eis Is 
144 and under 45| 16 15 8/1813 8 
145 a 46116 9 11 9 


9 6 150 oe SE V4 0 ie tes id 

6 0 | 

4 1151 2 b2\ 1418 Bae 4) 

1 4 | 52 0 oS) 14 7 eet 

10 6 | 53 Oe tba 14 0% ulio, 9 aT 
154 toe 55 too 1s Calne 2 | a 

6 7155 S56) 1376: Oh Iai 9 

1 8 | 

9 8 156 04 857 LID S194 BME a6 14 

4 8 |57 58 1212) Sie se 6 

10 6 158 3) SaibG [2 4 Tele a 
59 ie emi6O tell OZ aaete sal 
60 wo GL LE Os teas 


k 4 
9 1 
3 10 
7 5 
1 0) 


al 
= 
— 
1) 
= 


0 

0 

0 

| I 

3 6 165 5 66 13 LO Hebe 7 
6 1 | 

9 3 166 “5 629236 Are 0 aan 

1 6 167 ” SoM lance "ene ho) (eh etter shen te 

1 8 168 9 69)|)-°8 -12 1039 4 aatO 

169 » 70) <8 256) Die OS ale O 

2 9 | 70 ” lols Mien MS pes syel|o ts) le oe) 
2 9 

2 7171 5 (PN OIC Me sce 88) 

2 5 | 72 oA 13) ba, Gp A ee eee O 

] 2473 55 TA CE CO’ (jon AD 

174 0 75| 614 1 AG A. 

75 » 76}..6 © 82 fy e619 0 

76 » (0) 20," 2.) (BGG tlhe. 

Wd. 55 78) (SIT. SUC S 

78 9 W9h AD HS Ge AS 

79 ” 80)) 09 Gd 2 ake ele 

80 oranygreater} 5 2 4; 510 38 


age. 
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OLp AGE PENSIONS.—DEFERRED LIFE ANNUITIES. 


The Annuity Tables below give the cost of an Annuity of £1, and an Annuity of a lar ger 
amount costs a larger sum in exact proportion. For imstance, a Pension of £10 a year 
would cost ten times the amount given below. In this class of Annuities the Purchase 
“Money will be returned on application, or on the Death of the Nominee, if an instalment of 
the Annuity shall not have become due. These Pensions can be Deferred any number 
of years from 10 to 50, and any cost not given below will be furnished on serene & to the 

- Controller, Post Office Savings Bank, London. 


ee as ey cali Scale 


Cost of an Annuity of £1 payable after | Cost of an Annuity of £1 payaile after 


the expiration of 10 YEARS. the expiration of 20 YEARS. 

Age at time of Males. Females. Males, Females. 

Purchase. * 5 : = ; 
| In one | In one n one none 
In 1 |; Sum at In I | Sum at ae 21 Sum at a a Sum at 
Stone ae |time of | gicatly, | time of | hoary, | time of | giong de | time of 
Peers Purchase. Purchase. Purchase. 
ee Smda ees. | Sie se) 's, GS 5. | £ is. d.| © s,\d2| & s.-d. 
21 and under 22 2S or bls 9 TS Oa eee O 0) O13), 70 | TOMS VOL OMA Gs POE 3 
22 5 23 a Ae et pe Uy ra (4) PS OEE BD OZ LON LO es 014 3); 1115 6 
23 “ 24 DE TTS A elias ey fae ta TiS 0) alr ee eat OTe lO" :8) 94: 014.0; aa 9 
4 24 an 25 Ba 3 - | 15e.4) 0 1 14 WA 1G 1770 Ola. 1 10s 4etO We Ob 1S yO) dls a 10 
25 os 26 TeLO MOR Ton L0 0 114 2) 16 12 11 OPE 2 LOW a wai 018 6 11 310 

| | 
26 ” 27 110 5/|1416 0 PS Oe) Lore ores 012 0} 917 10 | 018- 3:1019 9 
27 Be 28 PUM 4 dake DOS? SAcnnG) idie ra OOF SA 30 1S OK LOGS: 26 
28 ” 29 MeO) (eas fa £12 10} 16.0: 0 OT 61), 9410 7 ORE TO NOMS 3 
29 29 30 MS OS Zit TA SIO tol ow la Oil 4 9 610) 012 6) 10 6 10 
30 x 31 1S 8" 1) 19) 6 ea be ales TKO Neale Hee bi arts) Sega nO et 2) rem al Op 2G 
; | | j 

81 ae 32 Ie Siea. lay Lois SMe oon Gis oO 0 10°10) 819 =2)) 0-12 0 yas) cal 
82 aS 33 LOR ASP s="0 EO ely le 6 OG Esato Bel 0) Bl eos touts 
33 a 34 £2755) 13.628 On om lash a7 0 10 4; 811 2 Oe Opie Om O12 
34 Bs 35 Some |-1325 25°36 Tyee), TUT ake ea ay 0 10 Te Ce tor Oni OF LL QO 6 
35 = 36 PeGueG: oe eng dy 9) Oy) T4266 Oso 10R Se 21070: 1081 8 19 11 
36 Bs 37 Le ORO ig oelousomnn Pee cenlleamiiaes Ihav3y an Oe Onze. 7 18).6 ODOR a eselbre 2 
37 co 38 1 Baye AG UPA fh 9 1 8 4) 13 1810 09 4 714 1 010 4 810 4 
38 i 39 Leo hale Sil Laos) 14 (> Gal 7 9 6 010 0 Siioweo 
Area /e | 2 ae loom 410 08 9 7 410 ODO CASE Olé 
bah a Ag lS nGues y OmrSt On tani Or 12 Ono wee 7 Alls 
ES aT | Al 1 620M 0848/23") V6iis 7 |) 0-9 2) e740 9 
ors 10F) 3 1eogGa Oneiebl Brule 2 0 810; 7 510 
Be 26 1 1 410 OSes Gas Our Ol Or a nOr Vea eke @ 
£20 S) | io Ue: ie} ORaeon i OmroraAilin Ose Sien| =O) 16a. 
NEB) AN) ee aay! One 2 Sel Si Ol Ol foxlal 611 0 


| | | 
21 and under 22 110 3) 14.2.4} °114 0/16 1 ee OF OMS SAT Ol 12) 1a BOR 192 
22 ” 23 1 910 13 18 Tee ometes eons. OO 10) 6820 91> O12) 8) 915, 4 
23 Pp 24 Eo Ont onio moni too Lose bi 0-10) Tcl aS. bOI 5.) OM tb 
24 ” 25 TS lowe Ae OOD 6S LOMO lO An GTi Wl O12. 98 8. 76 
25 - ” 26 PSS Ges AON ee T2Ze Am tbe 406 4re0). 1002 18 740 OF O11 119" 8 6 
26 » 27 oer la OF On et LEO be OTe OS Ol Me we Gat O11 8 B19. 5 
27 » 28 Pi eomiono ml | tl eon IS OU 9 87 780 0-49: - 5: | 815. 8 
28 » 29 ieee iota, Me iasi dhe 0) 9 al. 6019e02: |. OF. 2) § 1k 0 
29 2 30 Peo eoiy Gln te10 06) 146° 54-0 93 56 155 4 0:10 11 | 8:56 9 
30 » 31 Or onlpe mon NO Oa 14s ts 9-0 9. 0) 6 17 4010-8 |. 882° 5 
31 ” 32 Ao Oa Plig Sis ee eee I8-16 110 6 8 Of 66%. 5 | 010-5 | 2 17 11 
4 382 » 33 Peo ee oy Oly dO On dorla Vie 0. 826). 693 60 10 8) 1% 1305 
33 5 Sen ee seal SS te Se Conlon one OB. Bil 5 19 66:0. 9°10) | 7S 10 
84 a 35 Pees el One Se Oils Oat tn Or Sr Onl bdo Gl On 9) Gi ged) 
4 35 oh) Mane cle Lo OAS Oe LZ 6 OG a Ie Ope One 5 Ae 5) 0-9 Bel) bA19. 5 
36 ” 37 P38 | 1OIs te 6412 8) 0 7 6.5) 7 51) O88 11s) Ext4 8 
37 oH 38 Eo Oi LO Og Gi Se Oe AO eS Ta tS Aa 0 48.08) | Gr 8 10 
38 % 39 P26, 104) 251 510 12" O10 0 7 0) 4192 O31) - OS al 67 411: 
39 a 40 De We Oe 2 el ae) Beds Sb ONG. Onl As ae OF Ge OGRE «0-0 
40 0 4] Te eas 2 ale Se do el 0 6.6) 41010) |r 7 97) bal 4 1d 
41 rn 42, DO TE Ol ate AL aly | 3 Oh 0 bepO"4a 4 Ga SiO Feb be 9, 10 
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LISP OF LEAFLETS ISSUED BY THE BOARD OF 
AGRICULTURE. 


Number. Title. 


3:—1893 I. Cultivation of Osiers. 


Sye— , (I. The Mangel Wurzel Fly. 


6— , I. The Field Vole. 

(iat a Autumn Catch Crops and Fodder Supply. 
8— , I. Farmers and Assessments to Local Rates. 
9S ie alts Ensilage. 


10.— ,, I. The Ribbon Footed Corn-Fly. 

12,.— °;, I. The Gooseberry Saw-F ly. 

13=~ ,, TF. Acorn Poisoning. 

14.— ,, I. The Raspberry Moth. 

15— ,, I. The Apple Blossom Weevil. 

16— ,, I. The Apple Sucker. 

17— ,, I. Preservation of Commons. 

18.— ,, ik Fertilisers and Feeding Stuffs Act, 1893. 
1.—1894 I. | Mites on Currant and Nut Trees. 4 


8—-%3 I: Vine and Raspberry Weevils. 


3.— ,, I. | The Diamond Back Moth. 

4— ,, I. The Daddy. Longlegs. 

bee ost: Le Potato Disease. 

6.— ,, I. | The Warble Fly. 

Cite yy 8b | Farmers and the Income Tax. 1-702 

9— , I. Remission of Tithe Rentcharge. 1 4 | 
10.— ,, I. | Wireworms. 


1.—1895 I. Anthrax. 


2— , I. Pea and Bean Weevil. 


3— ,, I. The Turnip Fly or Flea. 


4— , I. Caterpillars on Fruit Trees. 


5— , I. The Magpie Moth. 
1.--1896 I. Swine Fever. 


Copies of the above leaflets are to be obtained free of charge 
and post free on application to the Secretary, Board of Agri- 
culture, 4, Whitehall Place, London, S.W. Letters of application 
so addressed need not be stamped. 
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“apuESTY Pes Used by Snecial eerste on the — «et PRIN 
On oe x Royal Farms at Windsor, Osborne, _é 
and Sandringham, and by Agricul- 
turists everywhere for over e 


SIXTY YEARS. 


4 DAY, SON & Eeerrs | 


: (GREAT 
| Tae “ee FLUID. | Tne RED ayeci. 
ON ————— Rote as : TSS SSS Ee 
| BS ~ Cures Pain and Prostration in Cows and Ewes. : For Cleansing after,Lambing and Calving, 
i Cures Low Condition, Debility, and Hoven. ; For Hide Bound, Red Water, and Yellows. 
| ~ Cures Scour, Colic or Gripes, and Diarrhea. _ For Chills, Fevers, and Loss of Cud. 
Es Cures Coughs, Colds, and Loss of Appetite. “ For Preventing Milk Fever and Quarter IIL. 
a Price’ 1s, 9d, per bottle; 208. perdoz. 18s. per doz. (Cows), 3s. 6d. per doz. (Ewes ke 
| 
| ‘(Cnemican ExTRAcr. s THE GASEODYNE. 
————————LK——— AR STE Se SIRT ON RET 
For Annointing after Calving” and Lambing. . Use as Laudanum for Deadening Pain. 
For Straining nnd Preventing Gangrene. % _ For Severe Diarrhea and Influenza. 
_ Forall Sores, Wounds, and Swollen Udders. { - For Severe Pains during Parturition. 
| Fe For Sore Throats, Strains, and. Rheumatism. For Inflammatory Colic and Lung Disorders, 
Price 2s. 6d...3s. Cees and 7s. per bottle. iS _ Price, 3s. 6d. per large bottle, 
| ; 


Pamphlet on 
Rearing of Calves 


|= se “s : 


| 2 ee and 
| Railway Station Calving Disorders 
Pe in Gratis 


and Post Free. 


Great Britain. 
=e If required for EWES 
= or COWS only please 
+ Say so when. pedering® 


_ Polished Chest with lock ~ = 
9} and key gratis, and full — 
> ae inetetebions Sent. 6? ac 


: Prices complete, £5 5s., £3 8s., & 30s. 


at The shove chests contain every “essential for the Saving of Life at the critical season of ia abine a Galving. With 
i= ae flockmasters and others may feel perfectly at ease, whatever be the ailment, for the Medicines are See E, PROMPT, and 
| UNERRING i in their action, easily administered, and. neither age nor climate i impairs them. 


| The “ORIGINAL” Stockbreeder’s Medicine Chests. 
, | (For Horses, Caitle, and Sheep), Complete, £6 6s., £2 16s. 6d, and Lt 8s. od, 48 


The “ORIGINAL” Horsekeeper’s Medicine Chests: 
ee Horses eiee Be . 5 58:5 v ae 6d., and a FOS ae ee 


pened 


R use imitations at Aes for Order Form ae full Particulars Post So 


ROYAL ANIMAL MEDICINE Sa ee 2 
22, DORSET ST.. BAKER ST. LONDON. w.} 
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